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.438.    THE   Vm   „.   ™.  p,„„„„  ,,„„„  ^^   ^^_^  ^ 

EGYPTIANS. 

Heeren  (A/Hcan  Nations,  vol.  i  d  fin^  nK« 
quence  of  the  inundation  of  tL  NHe  Ih'      T.?'*  ^° '^"^«- 
by  slime,  "requires  only  to  be  sowed  H?  '"'\*^"'  °^^"^^^^d 

alike  unnecessary."  BuVhe  addsTp  6^  "^^^^^  '  ^^f."^  '^^°^' 
however,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  "T  '"^^  P^'"^"^' 
known  in  Effvpt  •  it  i«  m«f     -.i         !,    '  ^^*  remained  un- 

vol.  ii.  p.  isf^whe  e  Hee  n  ob  '"  ''!  "«"^"^-*-"  ^ee  also 
rented  as  walking  hefo^t^Z^r?    ''',  '^^  ^^^"^^  ^  ^«P- 

«ays  that  the  cause  of  its  improvement  .Lb      ^f^        ^^^^^^  ^^ 
from  one  country  to  anothe^7her  the  llT '^%*'"°^^^^ 
cessity  has  produced  inventioi  bvaetint  ''''^  ^^^"^^°*'  «^- 

'439.  OKiom  OP  ™.  «„„,,  „„  ^^^^^ 

108     li     "„"'  '^'■"''"■'  ^""o-^'  Oxford,  8v„    ,838    Z'  - 
108-112.      He  says  they  were   orimn.lll  V       ,       '  ™'-  "•  PP- 
citiss  were  forniedf  ongmally  temples  round  which 

(p.  1.4)  tha^t>.e  name  .  e^plaiLedlSlr^^; ,,^,  ^^ 
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Soii,  shophcrd,  l)ut  that  according  to  JosopliUH  it  moans  captives. 
Thoy  wero    Arabians,  overran    liower  and    Middle   i*^;^ypt,  took 
Memphis,  and  built  Avares  near  PeluHinra  (p.  114).      .Tosephus 
says  that  they  r(>mained  in  Ejj^ypt  five  hundred  and  eleven  years, 
but  this  must  include  the  wars  which  "preceded  their  domination. 
.Tosephus  mentions  six  of  these  kings,  who  reigned  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ;  but  according  to  Manetho  their  dominion  lasted 
only  one  hundred  and  three  years  (p.  114).     Memphis  was  their 
capital,   and   they   probably   built    the   pyramids   (p.  115),  for 
Herodotus  says  that  they  spoke  of  tlie  pyramids  as  the  work  of 
tlie    Shepherd  Phililis.      But  (at  page  194)  he  says  they  were 
"  probably  of  Ethiopian  origin."     They  wero  expelled  from  Egypt 
by  Thalmosis,  king  of  Thebes  (p.  116)  about  ii.c.  1700  (p.  117). 
According  to  Manetho,  it  was  during  thoir  dominion  that  the 
elevation  of  Joseph  took  place,  "and,"  adds  Heeren  (p.  114), 
"  the  favourable  reception  of  Joseph's  family  leading  a  shepherd 
life  will  be  certainly  most  explicable  during   the  sway  of  the 
Shepherd  dynasty."     B\it  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
Joseph  says  "  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to  the   Egyp- 
tians," Gen.  xlvi.  34;  and  Heeren  himself  (pp.  156-158)  ascribes 
their  hatred  of  shepherds  rather  to  thtir  love  of  agriculture  than 
to  any  political  cause.     The  glorious  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  is 
depicted  on  many  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  at  Karnac, 
one  of  the  great  temples  of  Thebes,  is  a  fidl  representation  of  the 
history  of  the  war  (pp.  117,  118),  wht^re  we  find  the  Arabs  with 
their  herds  of  cattle  clearly  traceable  (p.  118). 

1.  Bruce  {Travels,  Edinburgh,  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  387)  says, 
"  Hycsos,  sounded  by  us  Agsos,  which  signifies  armed  shepherds.'''' 
2.  See  Stukeley's  Abury,  London,  1743,  p.  71.  3.  (Humboldt 
(Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  i848,  vol.  ii.  p.  576)  says,  "the  Semitic  or 
Aramoeic  origin  of  the  Hyksos,  who  put  an  end  to  the  old  king- 
dom under  the  12th  dynasty,  2200  years  before  our  era,  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted  by  all  historians." 

1 44 1.    DIVISION   OF   THE   ANCIENT   EGYPTIANS   INTO   CASTES. 

See  Heeren's  African  Nations,  Oxford,  1838,  vol.  ii.  He  says 
(pp.  119-120)  that  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Egypt  was  from 
B.C.  1500  to  B.C.  800,  during  which  time  the  divisions  into  castes 
was  finally  consummated  (p.  121).  The  priests  were  of  course  the 
highest  caste  ;  and  it  was  probably  (p.  1 25)  a  daughter  of  the 
high  priest  whom  Joseph  married.  Eespecting  the  priest  caste, 
see  pp.  125-130.  For  the  warrior  caste,  ^ee  pp.  131-136,  and 
for  the  trading-caste  136-140.  There  was  also  a  caste  composed 
of  navigators  of  the  Nile  (pp.  140,  141);  one  of  interpreters  (pp. 
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141,  142) ;  and  one  of  herdsmen  (pp.  143-148^      Th.  f 

a  caHte  of  phvHicianH    l»i.f  r.h     .  .      "  T     ""^  (P-  lo^)  not  only 
the  very  pr„,tituta  formed  a  separate  ea»te  (d  31     ''       '      '' 

0^:::;"^  <:^reX\:;;,£T/;"' -- -  r-.. 

1849,  pp.  554-55'6)     V»t Zt  „/S:  r"'^  °-^  ''""""^™' 
one  will  eat  beef  "  unkm  it  f.Tli    ,  ™'""'»'^'»'-'  Marcely  any 

race  of  kin™  "m^r  M,f  "^  ^^  """  ''''■''"'="'''"'  ''<>■"  ^ 

"i,s     \^u)U)ya  Madufjascar,  8vo,   1743    r.    l';A^      i 

et   «aeerdetib„»    J^^ZZ  ^^J^^'^^^^  %-'«f  ^ 

s:-:i  ^ii.r^i!rj:.T»/'V^:r^^^^^^^^  -" 

sort  of  caste;  for  Flli,  rrf:.,\        I  .,    ,  Malagasy  have  a 

Bays,      Certain  ranks  are  not  nermittnj  „„  i  '       P'   "'*' 

to  intermarry"  and  ».„  f    Ii"^        't     ""''"">"?  <^ircumstanco 

caste.  Howekr  the  ei^r  H  "•  ^'  *'"■""  '""""«'"»  ■«  '» 
hereditarr°Tp  293  4  h!  h  ^Tj  ""^  professions  "are  not 
8vo,  182^  p^^mfx  sat"'™!  ,^  f-'T  '"  ^">"  "'"^  ^"*«. 
vails  amonf  the  itTves  of  r  ,  ""j"  f  """'"  "'"*  ?■■<'- 
among  the  SinKaIe"tho,Ji  "r"'"'"  '"'""  "  f»™d  also 
ContiLnt.  In  avion  it  f.„r  '"  '"  "f  "^  "  ''"^^'^'^  "«  ™  ""' 
among  the  ffindoo?"  B„t  f  .r""  f""""'''  °'""«''^--  «'an 
Wmsif  re^sfTis  '^T^Tt^'^^  f:> 

fr  ;ia^rot4ei' f >-^-^^^^^^^^^ 

-.luirThr^'  -reoriginall^''di'ff;l:n:Vot  l;';: 

IS  to  prevent  tliere  being  any  current  anT,  °'"''™''' 

and  profits  (Aorurmi! pJZTsTpTT''  ""*  "^  "S'^' 
tomeii.p.  184).     M  Pomin  *??  P«t«rsbourg,  Svo,   1815, 

of  the  estblishmen^-  of  clls  1 2  ".T"^"^  ™P^^«™'  "" 
institution  bizarre  et  vh-a^  ••  mLIw  ,'  °:?.r'^  ""^  "™« 
1M6,  part  i.  tome  iii.  P^2ri^:atil  ^S^'lSs™' 
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whimHical  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  casti*  to  tlu?  Hobrow 
nation  {PhiloHophy  of  IfiMtoi-ij,  London,  8vo,  1846,  pp.  100,  149- 
152).  Ho  Hays  (p.  142)  that  it  has  a  r«!puhlican  tendency. 
Lord  Brougham  says  {Political  PhiloHopIn/,  2nd  edit.  Svo,  1849, 
vol.  i.  p.  130),  "Castej  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  nations  beyond 
the  Ganges." 

1442.    THE    ASTRONOMY   OF    TKK    ANCIENT    EUYI'TIANS. 

Heeren  (African  Nations,  Oxford,  1838,  ii.  154,  155)  notices 
tlie  great  importance  tlie  Egyptians  attributed  to  astronomy,  and 
lie  thinks  that  "the  Labyrinth,  with  its  twelve  palaces,  was 
notliing  more  tlian  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  yearly  course 
of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  wholly 
appropriated  to  astrological  observations."  For  his  opinion 
Heeren  refers  to  Galterer,  in  Commentat.  Soc.  Gott.  vol.  ix.  p.  60. 
Heeren  observes  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  that  «  upon  the 
birth  of  a  child  its  horoscope  was  immediately  taken  ;  it  was  tlien 
foretold  what  its  fate  would  be;  when  and  liow  it  would  die" 
(see  also  p.  171). 

1443.  THE  ANCIENT  EOYPTIANS  ACgUAINTED  WITH  THE  HARP, 
AND  GUITAH,  AND  FLUTE. 

"  I  say  nothing  here  of  music ;  though  as  among  the  repre- 
sentations musical  instruments,  especially  the  harp  and  guitar, 
are  conspicuous  (Descript.  d'Egypte,  planche  ii.  44-91),  as  well  as 
flutes,  and  even  a  double  flute  (i.  70),  it  is  certain  the  Egyptians 
did  not  neglect  it "  {Heeren' a  African  Nations,  Oxford,  1838,  8vo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  165;  see  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  256-259). 

1.  For  the  description  of  an  Ashantee  flute  see  Bowdich,  Mis- 
sion to  Ashantee,  4to,  1819,  p.  361.  2.  The  Fantees  call  the  liarp 
the  devil  {Duncan's  Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  30). 
See  Bruce's  Travels,  Edinburgh,  1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  128-132.  "  Gui- 
tar," occurs  in  Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing  Master,  act  v. 
sc.  i.  p.  62  B.  The  only  musical  instrument  known  to  the  Ice- 
landers is  one  that  has  a  very  gloomy  tone  (see  Dillon's  Winter  in 
Iceland  and  Lapland,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  106).  In  England 
Charles  1 1,  made  the  guitar  extremely  fashionable  (see  Memoires 
du  Comte  de  Grammont,  Londres,  1776,  12mo,  tome  ii.  p.  7).  In 
1645,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  "the  very  husbandmen 
almost  universally  play  on  the  guitar  "  {Evelyn's  Diary,  8vo,  1827, 
vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255).  In  1655,  Sir  John  Eeresby  {Travels,  8vo, 
1831,  p.  68),  says  of  tlie  Venetians,  that  at  the  carnival,  "  To  act 
the  Frenchman  they  go  frisking  at  the  sound  of  a  guitar  and  a 
pair  of  tongs." 
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1444.     THE    ANCIKNT   EGYWIANS   WERE    IGNORANT   OF    "EI^PEl^TIVE. 

i-Z 'l^V'^^^^'^'ll '^'''  ""Hcciuaintod  with  the  rules  of  perspec- 
,         i^ve    (Heevens  African  Nations,  Oxford,  1838,  vol.  ii   p  aK 
I         hee  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  1826!  4to,  p.  26.  ^' 

'4 
I  1445-    THE    ANCIENT    EGYPTIANS    USED    TO   WEAR   WIGS. 

I  Heeren  {African  Nations,  Oxford,   1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  293^    in 

;  Kunig  an  accomit  of  the  monuments  at  Thebes  suysf"  iniZ 

,  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  btit  that  false  hair  or  wigs  (Plate  iH 

.  67,  no.  b)  are  seen  here  as  well  as  in  the  most  a,t.ient  i^an 

(  u  '  f  .P"'"''"  ''  ^^"^«d  ""  ^^^  ruins  at  Persepolis 
I  (see  Heeren^s  Asiatic  Nations,  L.nd.  1846,  vol.  1.  p.  lol)  U 
J        n^pea..  to  have    bc.n  the  particular  characteristic  ^  the  kir^ 

'        ^^'^i^L.^     '  H^  .""'  ''  ^'^P^^^'  ^^^  ^'"^  ^«  represented 

"^'^^^  \  ^«f  swathed  by  a  sing,ilar  wig  to  an  immense  circum- 

,        for^'    iMone,,  First  Journey  through   Persia,  1812,  4", 

,        f,f>  ,^^^  '-^^  fesent  a  wig  is  "totally  xmknowu  i.:  Persia" 

{Mor^ers  Second  Jom^ey,  4to,  1818,  p.  60  ;  see  also  p.  404). 

^  1446.    IN   THE   EGYPTIAN    MYSTERIES   THE   PRIESTS   WERE    MASKED 

'*  AS    BEASTS. 

t  Ina  side  room  in  a  palace  at  Thebes,  on  the  western  side  of  .      , 

«;e  NX le       a  sculpture  which,  says  Heeren  {African  Z^,   [  KiV. 
221)  represents  m  three  divisions  the  initiation  of  the  king  into 
the  priestly  mysteries.     « He  is  first  purified   by  some  of   the 

1447.     THE   EGYPTIANS   WERE   IGNORANT   OF   THE   ARCH 

"Thebes  therefore  was  built  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Nile 
withou   being  connected,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  means  of  a  bridi 
A  people  whose  knowledge  of  architecture  had  not  attained  t    the* 
foima  ion  of  arches,  could  hardly  have  constructed  a  bridge  over  ! 
ver,  the  breadth  of  which  would  even  now  oppose  great  obstaeLs 

mrv^ii^^tiir^"  ^^--^^'«  ^>--  ^^^-^'  oS: 

ranto?  fZ\^r"\T^''  "  ^^'  ^^^^P^^^^'  ^^o  were  entirely  igno- 
the  r  vauks      tV"     f"  "'^f -^-^'  ^^en  adopted  this  firm  in 
their  vaults.     The  ceilings  at  the  entrance,  and  in  the  front  cor 
ndors,   are  usually  arched;  this  is  particularly  sti  k  n^Tn  the" 
royal  graves,  at  which  we  shall  presently  arrive." 
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Bruce,  Travels,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  420.  Wellsted 
(Travda  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  429),  who  visited  the 
famous  Nakab  el  Hajar,  says,  "  In  no  portion  of  the  ruins  have 
WG  succeeded  in  tracing  any  remains  of  arches  or  columns," 

1448.    JEWS,   OR   AT   LEAPT  JEWISH   FACES,   FC  {JND   ON   EOyPTIAN 
MONUMENTS   AT  THEBES. 

Heeren  says  that  in  one  of  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Thebes,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  is  represented  a  peaceful  spectacle 
(African  Nations,  Oxford,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  264).  "Four  white 
men  next  appear  (Plate  VII.),  and  at  a  single  glance  the  Jewish 
physiognomy  is  recugnised  in  them.  •  Their  rational  features,'  we 
are  told  by  a  late  traveller  (Minutoli,  Ti-avels,  p.  271),  'are 
thrown  together  with  so  much  comic  humour,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  a  modern  artist  to  do  anything  more  perfectly.  They 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians  in 
general,  whose  physiognomy  probably  differed  but  slightly  from 
that  of  the  Jews." 

1449.  KARNAC  IS  PROBABLY  THE  TEMPLE  OF  AMMON  AT 

THEBES. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Heeren  (see  his  African  Nations,  Oxford, 
1838,  ii.  274-276).  Hie  reasons  for  thinking  so  are:  Ist.  The 
temple  of  Amnion  must  ha^  e  been  on  i  he  eastern  side  of  the 
Nile,  and  thus  confines  us  to  Luxox  and  Karnac.  2nd,  The  build- 
ings of  Luxor  have  nothing  analogous  to  the  temple  of  Amnion, 
while  at  Karnac  we  find  the  rams  and  the  holy  ship.  3rd.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  temple  of  Ammon  was  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  all  the  temples  in  Thebes— a  descriptic.i  which  holds 
good  of  Karnac. 

1450.   THE   PINMONEY  OF   ANCIENT   EOYPTIAN   QUEENS. 

"  The  fishery  of  the  l>rile  supplied  an  income  which,  according 
to  Diodorus's  account,  was  appropriated  to  the  queen  as  pin- 
money  "  {Heeren s  African  Nations,  Oxford,  183&,  vol.  ii.  p.  336). 

1 45 1.    WAS  COINED   MONEY   USED   ANCIENTLY   IN  EGYPT? 

— "  No  coin  of  Pharaoh  has  yet  been  dis>')overed,  nor  has  any- 
thing yet  been  found  on  the  monuments  relating  to  money. 
Neverthelesp  we  must  conclude  from  die  transactions  between 
Joseph  and  bis  brethren,  that  accounts  were  kept  in  Egypt  in 
money.     'And  he  commanded  the  steward  to  put  every  man's 
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money  in  his  sack's  mouth ;  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred 
pieces  of  silver '  (Genesis,  xliv.  1 ;  xlv.  22).  Against  coining  there 
was  a  particular  law  (Diodorus,  i.  pp.  89-93),  as  well  as  against 
usury.  Was  it  PhoBuician,  and  afterwards  Cyrenean  money,  that 
was  current  in  Egypt  ?  We  cannot  answer.  Possibly  payments 
may  usually  have  been  made  by  weight,  as  scales  very  often  occur 
in  the  reliefs"  {HeererCa  African  Nations,  Oxford,  1838,  vol.  ii. 
p.  337). 


1452.    EVI  ^ENCE   OF   CIVILISATION   OF   THE   EGYPTIANS    AFFORDED   BY 

ONE   OF   THEIR   LAWS. 

Heeren  {African  Nations,  ii.  338)  has  acutely  said,  "Tliis 
single  law,  which  inflicted  the  same  punishment  for  the  murder  of 
a  ^'reeman  and  a  slave,  gives  a  proof  of  an  advance  in  moral  civi- 
lisation which  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  nations  of  antiquity." 


1453.    OPINION   OF   THE   EGYPTIANS    RESPECTING   THE   IMMORTALITY 

OF   THE   SOUL. 

Heeren  (AfHcan  Nations,  ii.  188)  quotes  Herodotus,  who  says.  See  also 
"  The  Egyptians  are  the  first  who  have  asserted  that  the  soul  of  ^^'''  ^^^^• 
man  is  immortal ;  for  when  the  body  perishes  it  enters  the  body 
of  a  newly-born  animal ;  but  when  it  has  passed  through  all  the 
land  animals,  sea  animals,  and  fowls,  it  agair  returns  to  a  human 
body.     This  transmigration   is   completely   performed   in   three 
thousand  years,"     But,  asks  Heeren,  how  is  this  doctrine  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  attention  paid  to  dead  bodies  ?     Zoega,  in  - 
deed,  supposes  that  Herodotus  meant  to  say  that  the  soul  descends 
with  the  body  into  the  lower  world,  and  first  commences  its  wan- 
derings when  the  latter  is  decayed.   To  this  Heeren  replies,  "But 
we  very  naturally  demand  how  could  this  opinion  prevail  among 
--people  who  so  embalmed  the  corpses  that  they  never  decayed  at 
all.       The  only  way,  says  Heeren,  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  is  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  religion  of  the 
vulgar  and  that  of  the  priests.     The  doctrine  of  transmigration 
of  souls  is  too  refined  for  popular  belief,  and  «  bears  about  it  too 
clearly  the  marks  of  having  been  formed  according  to  a  scientific 
system."     Heeren  alludes  to  the  three  thousand  years,  "which 
was  without  doubt  determined  upon  from  astronomical  and  astro- 
logical observation,"  and  he  refers  on  this  head  to  a  treatise  of 
heltcrer.     This  opinion  that  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  was  confined  to  the  priests  is  supported  (p.  190)  by  what  is 
said  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  nliu  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  con- 
sidered a  quiet  repose  after  death  as  much  more  important  than 
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the  present  life.  Diodorus  does  not  say  what  thi^  idea  of  con- 
hnuance  after  death  was  ;  but  «if  we  consider  their  whole  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  their  dead,  a  doubt  can  scarcely  remain 
upon  the  subject.  It  was  closely  connected  by  them  with  the 
continuance  of  the  body,  and  was  therefore  for  the  most  part  a 
coarse,  sensual  kind  of  notion"  (see  also  pp.  195,  196). 

See  Pettigrew's  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  Lond.  4to,  1834, 
pp.  14,  15.  He  seems  to  have  given  a  better  explanation  than 
Heeren,  and  observes  that  « those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration of  souls  would  take  extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  the 
body  from  putrefaction  in  the  hope  of  the  soul  again  joining  the 
body  it  had  quitted ; "  and  he  has  quoted  Servius,  who  in  his 
Commentary  on  Virgil,  says  that  the  Egyptians  embalmed  their 
dea,d  « ut  anima  corpori  sit  obnoxia,  ne  cito  ad  aliud  transeat." 
This  is  all  very  pertinent,  but  I  cannot  understand  why  he  has 
followed  Larcher  in  thinking  that  Herodotus  says,  not  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  who  held  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  they  were  the  first  who  believing  it,  superadded  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration.  Of  course  the  explanation  of  Pettigrew  will 
not  hold  if  Herodotus  means  to  say  that  the  soul  transmigrated, 
not  on  the  death,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  For,  as 
Heeren  says,  this  never  could  have  been  believed  by  a  people 
who  embalmed  their  corpses  so  as  to  prevent  dissolution.  This 
absurdity  must  have  been  as  obvious  to  Herodotus  as  it  is  to  us, 
therefore  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  meant  that  the  transmigration 
began  after  death. 

1.  Schlegel  {Preface  to  PHchard's  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo, 
1838,  p.  xxxii.)  says,  "Immortality  in  the  form  of  transmigration 
of  the  soul  is  an  entirely  peculiar  doctrine,  which  we  only  find 
clearly  expressed   among   all   the   nations   of  antiquity  by  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians  ;   Greek  philosophers   borrowed  it  from 
the   latter."      2.    The    Benedictines    gravely   suggest    that    the 
Graiilish  Druids  received  their  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  from  Japhet  {Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  tome  i. 
part  i.  p.  9).     3.  In  the  third  century  St.  Hippolyte  wrote  against 
the  metempsychosis  (Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  i.  pp. 
389,  398).     4.  The  Bedouin  believes  that  men  are  sometimes 
transformed  into  goats,  and  on  purchasing  a  goat  searches  for 
certain  marks   by   which   he   can   recognise   such   unfortunates 
(Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  161).     Kant, 
even  to  the  very  last  year  of  his  long  life,  believed  in  metem- 
psychosis (see  Cousin's  Lltterature,  8vo,  1849,  tome  iii.  p.  341). 
Frederick  Schlegel  had  a  strange  notion  that  it  was  a  corruption 
of  the  doctrine  of  ipxirgatory  {Philosophy  of  History,  8vo,  1846, 
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pp.  157-160).  Among  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa,  metem- 
psychosis IS  a  very  common  doctrine  (see  Prichard'a  Physical 
Htatory  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211,  8vo,  1841),  and  it  is 
held  by  some  of  the  Australians  {PHchard,  vol.  v.  p.  264)  and 
by  the  ancient  Mexicans  (vol.  v.  p.  366).  In  the  Friendly 
Islands  It  IS  believed  that  only  the  chiefs  live  hereafter ;  but  that 
the  common  people  have  only  mortal  souls  (see  Manner's  Tonqa 
Islands,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  419 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  128).     Wesley  was 

Tl'^'^it  *^°^  *^^*  ^'''**^'  ^^^  immaterial  souls  (see  Southey'a 
Lye  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  93).  Beechey's  Voyage  to 
the  Pacific,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

1454.    THE    USE   OF   MUMMY    AS   A    DRUG. 

See  Pettigrew's  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies  (London,  1834, 
4to,  ch.  11.  pp.  7-11)  for  some  curious  remarks  on  the  use  of 
mummy  as  a  drug.     In  the  twelfth,  or  at  all  events  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  used  to  be  prescribed  for  wounds  and  bruises, 
It  being  considered  that  the  beneficial  effects  were  produced  by 
the  asphalt  and  bitumen  it  contained.     The  consequence  was  that 
the  Jews  embalmed  dead  bodies  and  sold  them  to  the  Christians 
as  genuine  mummies.     Even  in  the  sixteenth  century  its  con- 
sumption seems  to  have  been  at  its  height,  and  Pettigrew  (pp.  9- 
10)  has  given  a  list  of  eminent  writers  who  express  themselves  in 
Its  favour.     But  the  tricks  of  the  Jews  being  detected,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  this  disgusting  traffic,  and  the  use  of  the 
mummy  as  a  medicine  was  abandoned  in  Europe,  but  is  to  this 
day  retained  by  the  Arabs,  who  use  it  as  a  medicine  mixed  with 
butter. 

1455-     ETYMOLOGY   OF   MUMMY. 

It  has  been  derived  from  mum,  amomum,  mumia,  or  mumiya. 
feee  the  different  etymologies  in  Pettigrew's  History  of  Eoyptfan 
Mummies,  4to,  1834,  p.  1.  j  ^jp   au 

1456.    MUMMIES   MADE   IN    EGYPT   AS   LATE    AS   THE   FIFTH   CENTURY. 

fir^A  ,9.^"'^^^"^  ^^  ^^SJVt,  St.  Athanasius  tells  us  in  his  Life 
of  St  Anthony,  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  in  their  houses  the 
embalmed  bodies,  not  only  of  their  martyrs,  but  of  all  who  died 
among  them.  St.  Anthony  opposed  this  custom,  and  fearing  that 
his  body  might  be  so  disposed  of,  he  withdrew  with  two  of  his 
monks  into  tlie  desert,  and  directed  that  they  should  after  liis 
dea  h  bury  him  m  secret,  and  not  let  the  place  of  his  entombment 
be  known  Montfaucon,  Anti.uiCe  e.pliquee,  tome  v.  part  ii. 
p.  1/0.     And  Saint  Augustine  bears  testimony  (Serm.  361,  Oper. 
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tome  V.  p.  981)  to  mummies  having  been  made  in  his  time,  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century"  {Pettigreto'a  Histor'V  of  Egyptian 
Mumviies,  4to,  1834,  p.  50). 

1457.    AMBEU  WAS   EMPLOYED   BY   ANCIENT   EOYPTIANS   IN   TIIBIU 

MUMMIES. 

See  Pettigrew's  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  London,  1834, 
4to,  pp.  76-78.  See  a  curious  note  on  amber  in  Humboldt's 
Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  ii.  pp.  493, 494. 

1458.    COLOCYNTH   WAS   THE   ESSENTIAL   PABT   OF  TEE   BALSAM   USED 

IN  PBEPARING   MUMMIES. 

"  Mr.  Madden's  account  of  the  penetrating  nature  of  the  par- 
ticles of  mummy  dust  agrees  in  every  respect  with  that  of 
Belzoni.  His  throat  was  frequently  excoriated  by  it,  and  this,  he 
says,  tended  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  component  parts 
of  the  balsam  employed  in  the  preparation  of  mummies,  which  he 
conceives  essentially  consists  of  powdered  colocynth,  called  bitter 
apple,  &c.  &c."  {Pettigreio's  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  4to, 
1834,  pp.  80,  81).  '        ' 

Wellsted  {Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  205)  in 
Oman  «  passed  several  colocynth  shrubs  "  (and  see  p.  286).  At 
Katunga  it  is  common,  and  "forms  a  great  article  of  food" 
{Uapperton's  Second  Expedition,  1829,  4to,  p.  59). 

1459.    THE   PRESERVATIVE   POWER   OF   HONEY. 

Honey  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  embalming,  and  it  was 
believed  that  it  had  great  preservative  powers.  The  Jews 
Assyrians,  and  Romans  used  to  place  their  dead  in  honey ;  and 
tlio  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  rubbed  over  with  it  (see 
lettigrews  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  London,  1834  4to, 
pp.  85-87). 

The  Malagasy  send  after  their  idol  "  a  man  bearing  a  horn  of 
honey  and  water,  who  sprinkl.«  the  people  on  each  side  of  him  bv 
shaking  his  wisp  of  straw  towards  them,  after  it  had  been  dipped 
m  the  hquor  (Ellis,  Histoi^  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  p.  419) 
See  also  p.  420,  where  Ellis  mentions  that  they  sprinkle  the 
people  "on  the  occasion  of  the  spreading  of  the  small-pox." 
^ruce  {Travels,  Edinburgh,  1790,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  92),  when  in 
Egypt  received  "  a  jar  of  lemons  and  oranges  preserved  in  honev  " 
Honey  is  most  abundant  south  of  Gondar  (vol.  iii.  p.  577). 
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1460.  NOTE  ON  THE  PAPYRUS. 

See  Pettigrew'fl  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  4to,  1834,  pp. 
131-137.  Champollion  says  it  has  ceased  to  grow  in  Egypt,  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  though  it  is  very  scarce  (p.  132)  there  But  it 
"  grows  abundantly  in  Syracuse."  It,  as  well  as  the  lotus  and  the 
fig,  was  consecrated  to  the  god  Osiris  (p.  134).  The  paper  made 
irom  papyrus  was  chiefly  manufactured  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
traffic  in  it,  which  was  very  flourishing,  continued  till  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  (p.  135).  See  an  account 
of  the  papyrus  in  Brace's  Travels,  Edinburgh,  1790,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1- 

■J 

I  1 46 1.    THE   FACIAL   LINE   WAS   FIBST    ADOPTED   BY    CAMPER. 

I       See  the  remarks  of  Pettigrew  in  pp.  161,  162  of  his  History  of 
i     he  Egyptian  Mummies,  4to,  1 834.     He  says :-"  The  facial  Le. 
,    Camper  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  adopt  this  method,  and  his 
,   plan  consisted  in  drawing  a  line  from  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  forehead  to  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  this 
he  called  the  facial  line.     Another  being  drawn  from  this  latter 
.   point  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  extended  to  the  openin-  of 
•^  the  external  ear,  enabled  him  readily  to  take  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  lines,  and  thus  he  endeavoured  to  determine   the 
degree  of  intellectual  character  of  the  individual  by  marking  the 
relative  proportion  between  that  part  of  the  skull  in  which  the 
brain  IS  contained,  and  tliat  of  the  face  which  is  known  to  be  the 
principal  seat  of  the  organ  of  sense.    "  This  mode,"  says  Pettijrrew 
IS  successful  in  pointing  out  the  general  character,  for  Professor 
Soemmering  has  long  since  very  satisfactorily  shown  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  brain  exceeding  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  system  do  animals  approach  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 

what  we  term  reason Man  has  by  far  the  largest  skull,  pro- 

perly  so  called,  and  the  smallest  face ;  and  in  proportion  as  other 
animals  deviate  from  this  condition  do  they  also  manifest  their 
upidity  and  ferocity."  But  an  objection  to  the  facial  angle  is 
that  It  IS  insufficient  «  when  varieties  in  the  form  or  prominence 
of  the  jaws  are  most  remarkable ;  and  crania  of  the  most  different 
iiations  which  differ  toto  ado  from  each  oth..  on  the  whole,  have 
the  same  facial  line;  and,  on  the  contrary,  kulls  of  the  same 
nation  which  agree  in  a  general  character  differ  very  much  in  the 
direction  of  this  line."  ^ 

"  The  facial  angle  of  man  -varies  from  s 

facial 


eighty  dogrees.     M.  Jomard  states  it  to  be  fr 
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seventy-eight  degrees  in  those  he  examined  in  Egypt.     In  tlie  re- 
presentation of  their  deities  and  heroes,  the  masters  of  Grecian 
art  earned  this  angle  to  one  hundred  degrees,  and  every  one  r^ust 
have  been  struck  with  the  high  and  eltvated  character  of  tte 
ancient  statues.  .      .  The  facial  angle  however  will  only  give  u 
the  dimensions  of  the  skull  in  one  direction,  and  should  kfcla 

info  mation  of  this  condition  by  the  method  of  Camper."     To 
tTe  skull^nd   /"'^  Cuvier  proposed   making    two  sections  of 
the  skull  and   face-one  vertical,  the  other  longitudinal-and 
thus  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  the  skullLmpared  ^"h 
TJ  a'-      ,      I^  """^'^^^  '"^'  ^^^P^^^d  ^y  Blumenbach.     "  This 
i^ws  ft;«\      .      "^'?,^P'"  '^'  comparative  magnitude  of  the 
Hr'n!.H    5''      T""!^'  ''^"^^"'  proportions  of  skull  and  face. 
His  method  was  to  place  various  skulls  upon  a  table  in  a  row 
and  contemplate   them   from   behind.      By  this  means   he  ob' 
tamed  a  good   knowledge  of  the  breadth  or  narrowness  of  tlie 
skull,  and  according  as  the  face  projected  or  receded,  he  obtained 
a  view  of  Its  relative  magnitude  or  diminutiveness.     This  is,  I 
think,  the  best  method  that  has  been  adopted  " 

8vf'l«Tn*''' Jf 'l^''^'^"  "^  ^"^P"^'  Careen's  Vital  Dynamics, 
225    lit      P     f    .^';'r'"'  ^''^'''''  «^  ^^^"'  8-0'  1844,  pp. 

1462.    THE   ANCIENT   EGYPTIANS   KATIIER   SHORT. 

« The  Stature  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  would,  from  the 
measurements  I  have  taken  and  collected  of  different  mummies 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  diminutive.  In  no  instance  have 
I  been  able  to  meet  with  a  mummy  that,  even  enveloped  in  its 
bandages,  would  measure  more  than  five  feet  six  inches  »  (Pettl- 
gvews  H'lstonj  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  4to,  1834,  p  166) 

At  pp.  166,  167,  he  gives  the  height  of  mummies  in  their 
bandages,  of  which  ten  are  male  and  eight  female.  Of  the  male 
mummies  only  two  exceed  five  feet  four  inches.  Of  the  female 
one  IS  said  to  measure  five  feet  five  inches,  but  this  Mr.  Pettio-rew 
thinks  IS  a  mistake.  Of  the  remaining  seven  female  mummies 
only  one  reached  five  feet  two  inches. 

Heeren's  African  Nations,  Oxford,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  351. 

1463.     EOYPTIAN   PRIESTS    NOT    ALLOWED    TO    EAT   ONIONS,    AND    YET 
SAID    TO    WORSIIir   THEM. 

See  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  E-ryptians 
I. St  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  373.     He  remarks  that  Juvenal  (xixt  9)  says 
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they  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  onion,  but  according  to  PUitarch 
(De  Is.  §  «)  It  was  only  the  priests  who  had  this  abhorrence  for  it. 
See  a  so  M  1  kmson's  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  Pliny  (xix  6^ 
and  Juvenal  (Sat.  15)  say  that  the  Egyptians  used  to  wo  shfp 
omons  and  garlic.  But  Wilkinson  adds:  "There  is  no  direct 
evidence  trom  the  monuments  of  their  having  been  sacred ;  and 
thy   were    admitted    as    common    offerings    on    every   a  tar." 

Tf  offZ^'l  """'  'f'  '  P-  '''^  ^^«  ^'^^-  ^  representation 
tfff^  /"'"".'  T^'  ^'^  ""  P"^'«<^  ^«  ^^'  d^^^^^^d  parents." 
99«^'''''/  f  !r^  «/  J^y/yptian  Mummies,  4to,  1834,  pp.  225, 
226)  speaks  of  the  "strange  worship  of  the  sea  leek,"  buLives 
no  authority  for  this  assertion.  "ut;  gives 

1.  Onions  are  considered  imclenn  by  the  Malagasy,  being  for- 
buden  by  the  zdols  (Mils,  Hlstonj  of  J/acZa.a^ci  8vo,'l838, 
vol.  1.  pp.  105,  40.3,  416).     2.  Prichard  says  that  th^  E-^tian 

783^7329^  T""  ^'''  f  r r ^  ^^^^^"^^  MytkoloTZ: 
18.iH,  p.  329).     II  ey  seem  to  be  abundant  south  of  Lake  Tchad 

(sc^  leaham  and  Clapperton^s  Africa,  1826,  4to,  p.  102  'nd 
indeed  are  grown  in  Bournou  (see  the  suppieme'nt'al  Chap"' 
p.  314,  et  seq.)  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Haussa  {ClappevtorCs  Flrsl 
Journey,  pp.  59, 69, 73).  ^"^  (i  -Pust 

I    1464.     NOT.   ON    THE   OUANCHES,    OR    MUMMIES,    OF    CANARY    ISLAND.. 

I  See  some  information  respecting  them  in  Pettigrew's  History 
of  Egyptum  Mummies,  4to,  1834,  pp.  232-237.  In  I3I4  he 
Canary  Islands  were  by  the  court  of  Rome  given  to  the  Inf  mt.  of 

.  Spam,  but  they  were  not  conquered  before  the  end  of  tL  fiftelh 
( wT'     i  "'"'  ''T  *'^  '^^^^  °""--l  inhabitants,  ctue'd 

^,%^'m^  T3?,  ""^  t^  ^^^^\  ^--^-  i« 
'     *=        ^.  '"'*"  VP'  -s-i-sj.     Ihe  Oruanches,  who  are  smVl  tn 

have  been  very  civilised,  and  to  wash  their  dead   remo;Tthe  in 
tes  mes,and  fill  the  cavities  with  aromatic  plants  (p.  2m    Som: 
..f  their  mummies  have  been  brought  to  England   and  pJff 
mentions  (p.  234)  having  seen  five  of  thenT  ^^^  ^ -<^tigrew 

Humboldt  (Personal  ^ir  rat  I  ve,  i.  278)  says  "ThePn..  1 
timpfl    fnr   +liQi,.  +oii     i.  i  •'&«o;bciys,      J-iie  b-uauchcs, 

tamed  tor  the  r  tall  stature,  were  the  Patagonians  of  the  old 
-rid;  and  historians  exaggerated  the  muscular  force  of  the 
<'uanches,    as    previously  to    the    vovio-p    nf    R  „  ^ 

.Corboda,  a  colossal  force  Ls  conferrJon  the  trib  T^/"  ^'i  -"^^ 
the  southern  extremity  of  AmeSca"  ?r235\     V       ^^^^^ 

kor^^ce  litt^raire,  p^-  Grimm  etVeL  foL  ^;;t'7^ 

|0n  the  Patagonians,  see  Lawrence    ^     ■  -     ^^"        ' 

ipp.  298,  299.  ' 
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Pettigrew  says  (p.  236),  «  Blumenbach  has  figured  the  head  of 
a  Guanche  ;  the  skull  is  described  as  belonging  to  the  Caucasian 
variety,  and  therefore  in  the  same  class  as  the  Egyptian  mummies, 
which  it  resembles  in  many  respects."  But  with  several  differ- 
ences (see  sequel).  However  it  is  said  (p.  237)  that  there  is  an 
affinity  between  the  language  of  the  Berbers,  or  Numidians,  where 
the  remains  of  the  Guanche  tongue  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
language  of  the  Tuariks  near  Egypt."  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
marked  affinity  between  the  Berber  and  Tuarik  languages,  but  the 
Egyptian  is  of  another  family,  and  the  Guanches  were  probably 
descended  from  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa.  See  Prichard's 
Researches  (vol.  ii.  pp.  32-36,  3rd  edit.  8vo,  1837),  and  (at  p.  36) 
a  table  taken  from  Bitter  comparing  the  Guanches  with  the 
Berbers. 

1465.     MODERN   EMBALMING. 

See  an  account  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Pettigrew's  History 
of  Egyptian  Mummies,  4to,  1834,  pp.  251-260.  He  thinks 
(p.  251)  that  the  practice  of  embalming  kings  in  Europe  "may 
perhaps  be  dated  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century,"  but  for  this 
opinion  no  authority  is  given.  At  all  events,  their  embalming, 
even  during  the  middle  ages,  was  very  clumsily  performed.  The 
bodies  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.  were  found  "little  more 
than  skeletons,"  but  the  body  of  Charles  I.  was  "  more  perfectly 
preserved."  Pettigrew  has  given  (p.  258,  259)  a  curious  account 
ot  an  embalming,  or  rather  dessi  cation,  performed  by  Hunter  in 
1775. 

Q  "^'lY' ^"''^^^^^  ^K'^'-^'"'^  ^'^  PWcAart^'s  Egyptian  Mythology, 
8vo  1838,  p.  xxxvii.)  thinks  that  the  "  salting  and  embalming  of 
dead  bodies  perhaps  was  originally  only  a  regulation  enforced  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  health." 

1466.    NOTE   ON  THE   INFLUENCE,   ETC.,   OF  POLYGAMY. 

Heeren  {Asiatic  Nations,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17)  thinks 
that  polygamy  is  the  cause  of  the  slavery  in  which  Southern  and 
Central  Asia  has  always  been  held.  "  Polygamy  has  at  all  times 
prevailed  there  ;  and  polygamy,  according  to  all  the  principles  of 
our  nature,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  unlimited  despotism 
Now  there  is  no  one  custom  more  adverse  to  virtue  in  general! 
especially  the  domestic  virtues,  the  chief  sources  of  all  true 
patriotism,  than  that  of  polygamy ;  by  this  many  explain  the 
phenomenon  that  no  nation  practising  polygamy  has  ever  attained 
to  a  true  republican  constitution,  nor  even  that  of  a  free  monarchy 
-that  IS  to  say,  a  nation  in  which  polygamy  is  not  only  tolerated, 
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but  established.     Among  the  Greeks  it  was  permitted,  but  never 
customary. 

On  the  gold  coast  of  Africa  it  is  universal  (see  Account  of  the 
Gold  Coctst,  by  Henry  Meredith,  8 vo,  1 8 1 2,  pp.  33,  1 06 ).     And  in 
the  interior  up  the  Niger  (see  Laird  and  OldfiekVs  Expedition 
%nto  the  Interior  of  Africa,  8vo,  1837,  pp.  91,  96,  317  •  vol  ii 
p.  323).    Mission  to  Ashantee.    By  J.  E.  Bowdich,  London,  1819,' 

f  r  r'  ot  T  ""^"^  '^  ^''^^"^"^  ^^'  ^l^^y«  3,333  wives 

{Ibid.  p.  289;  see  also  pp.  317,  388,  391,  396).    In  Ceylon,  poly- 

gamy  though  allowed,  is  not  general  (see  FercivaVs  Account  of 
theMarid  of  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  1805,  4to,  p.  196).     Indeed  it  is 
not  necessary  in  a  country  where  tlie   inhabitants,  within   the 
S  o7,nr   T^  ^"^"^^"  ^"   promiscuous  intercourse 

f  mT  r^^^L  ^'>'"^^  ''  ^'^'"''^^  ^y  '^^  sovereign  of 
1  ?nn  f«7^^'^/f  \^''^^'^  '^  ^^^'^^Oas<^<^r,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i. 
pp.  100,  1^8),  but  by  the  people  not  so  frequently  (p.  132).  In- 
deed the  forms  a  man  has  to  go  through  on  taking  a  second 
wi  e   pp      69  170)  must  tend  to  discourage  it ;  and  if  is  observ- 

"tlLmtle  iife»       ''^'''^'  ^  "'''''  ^""^  ^^^^'  ^'^  ^''^  ''  '"""^ 

1467-   THE   SAPPHIRE   THE   SAME   AS   THE   LAPIS   LAXDLI. 

"Aliuemlogists  admit  that  the  sapphire  can  be  no  other  than 
I    he  lapis  la^h.     Beckmann,  Gesch.  der  Erfind.  iii.   182,  sea" 
(^^^^s    Account    of   Asic^ic    Nations,    8vo,    1846,    Col.^'i. 

Bu^iof  j?/'^'''  ^""^'^  ^"  ^"''^^"^^'  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to, 
pp.  iV6,  194,  no.  xcvii.  ' 

1468.     NOTE    ON  SILK    AND   THE   SILKWORM. 

See  some  interesting  remarks  in  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations 
Lond.  1846,  vol.  1.  pp.  38-41.  He  says  (p.  38)  thlt  «nfwr; 
contemporary  with  the  Persian  empire  mentions  byname  either 
he  silkworm  or  the  stuff  manufactured  from  its  thread.  The 
term  of  senca,  the  name  of  the  Seres,  afterwards  so  familiar,  was 
then  unknown;  and  Strabo  is  the  first  Grecian  geograph:r  of 
those  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  by  whom^  they  are 
a  kided  to  (see  also  pp.  424,  425).  Still  Heeren  says  (p^9) 
that  Ans  otle,  m  his  Natural  History  (v.  19),  has  "made  me^fion 

(P  39)  trZ.      ^.'''''''''V''  metamorphosis."     He  al  Jv^ 
p.  39)  that  when  silk  is  mentioned  in  our  translation  of  the 

nceren  says  (p.  38)  that  "  we  are  not  without  evidence  which 
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makes  It  higl.ly  probable  that  an  extensive  me  of  silk  may  have 
existed  in  Asia  from  a  very  remote  period  ;"  and  yet  tlw,  utmost 
he  can  prove  is  (p  40),  "it  is  certain  that  a  trade  with  Asia  in 
silk  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Aristotle." 

fro^Il"  "'^^  ^r'T  ^^,?^^^^^^'^««'^r  are  of  'a  very  different  kind 
from  those  of  India  ;  they  are  larger  and  very  hairy.  They  are 
fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  pigeon  pea,"  &c.  &c.  {MUa,  History  of 
Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  305).  ^  '' 

In  1581  Stafford  says,  «  We  should  live  but  grossly  and  barba- 
rously without  wines,  spices,  and  silks;  these  must  be  brought 
from  beyond  the  seas"  (BHef  Conceipt  of  English  Policv,  in 
Harluan  Miscellany,  vol.  ix.  p.  158;  see  also  p.  165).  At  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sixtus  V.  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  art  of  making  silk  into  Rome;  at  all  events  he  ordered  mul- 
berry trees  to  be  planted  throughout  the  Ecclesiastical  States  ^see 
Manke,  Die  Romischen  Pdpste,  Berlin,  1838,  band  i.  p.  459).  ^ 

1469.     PERSErOLIS   NOT  THE   ANCIENT    CAPITAL   OF   PERSIA. 

See  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  Lond.  8vo,  1846.   He  says  (p.  91), 
The  common  opmion  is  that  Persepolis  was  the  capital  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  monarchs,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  with 

donS'»7    "°*^^"^^y  "^r^  «^^^««  this  opinion  to  appear  very 
doubtful.    His  reasons  are  (91,  32)  :   1st.  No  contemporary  author 
mentions  Pei-sepolis.     2nd.  It  is  not  spoken  of  until  the  time 
when  It  was  destroyed.     3rd.  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Xenophon,  and 
Nehemiah  were  "perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  other  prTn- 
cipal  cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  make  frequent  mention  of 
such  as  Babylon  and  Ecbatana."     4th.  They  mark  the  diffeLt 
portions  of  the  year  which  the  Persian  monarlhs  used  t    ^ 
their  several  capitals  "in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  portion  of 
he  year  vacant  fo.  Persepolis."    And  yet  it  is  remarkabl    that 
"It  IS  styled  by  the  most  credible  historians  the  capital  of  all  the 
empire;  and  the  conduct  of  Alexander,  who,  seeking  to  avenge 
himself  on  the  Persians,  laid  waste  Persepolis  whil!  he  sparfd 
Babylon  and  Susa,  confirms  the  idea  that  this  place  posserdt 

says  (p.  121,  of  one  of  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  "that  it  was 

doubtd^U";;/"  r  "•'  ^^^  p-  '^'^  "^'  -^  — 'y " 

doubted  that  this  was  the  private  residence  of  the  king."     A^ain 
(at  p.  126),  "the  palace  of  the  Persian  rulers."     Thi!  appafeS 
contradiction  Heeren  explains  (p.  150,  151)  by  saying  that  the 
buildings  at  Persepolis  did  not  form  either  a  temple  o!  a  palace 
m  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  at  least  during  Uie  flourishing 
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period  of  the  Persian  monarchv"  nn^  fr.„*  u 
of  tl,„/™«  Persian  oonnZo/Li^L.^^  ','  ™  "f  ™'''™™ 
of  tl,e  &tl,.rl„„d  „f  »„ve  e  Z'v  anH  of  "  "''"':'l"™*ly  »>"  i'loa.s 
it  to  be  looked  up  toTn^neS^:/""''""";™™'''?--'-''.! 
wh„>e  nation.   It  L  thi,  Z  Ztjl IZZ^V'''"':]  "''  '"" 

it  t..t  H„„d„tu,  and'cLr  i!:::  ^;^/t::^:z  '"•"•" 

styled  by  the  neonle  nf  t'l,       ''    ^'""P"''"  "»«lf  ■«  commonly 
ti;at  he  wa.  told  that  Jemj.eS"  L^^^^V'T^iSfri 

tre  taXtear,t.'r.heT  ^r-  ^^^^ 

For  another  instance  of  there™!    ,  T  °f  """"""  "  <P-  ^O')- 

p.  201.  See  aL  M„rie^/sL'!d'l„f'  "'',r''P''f  "^  '*"-"^™' 
1818,  p.  47,  where  he  mentionTtlnt  I,7a  °"'''''  ^7'"'  *'"' 
spoken  of  by  Quintus  Curtin  ^"1         ^t  '^'»™'''='>ni    who  are 

descendant,  of  EnstI  • '  To  ti  south  In  "r  ■""'  ""'^  ™ 
tract,  which,  according  to  the  Per  i- '  f  T  ""  "  "  "  '''"^°'»*" 
battle,  with  the  dragon »  (Ibfd  "  1 37  *''f  ^-"ff  ""stam's 
henffe,  Lond.,  folio  1740  1  q\'^'  ^'^  ^-  ^^'"'''''''y  (■S'"'«- 
between  the  Inci  n  patrL'h,  r  nT^  T''""'  ''  "  ■"'"'"" 
the  square  form  intrL  ,  ed  md  r  thf  ?  .T-"  """P'""'  "»'» 
opposition  to  the  former,  which  tre  tn  T  /''P''"'''"'''''  '» 
idolatrous  purposes."  generally  degenerated  into 

.470.  THE  ™,co„  „™.,,,,,„  „,  ,„^  „^^^^  ^^  ^^_^^^^^_  ^^^_ 

vou::pp.;;T9t'w^e  frsiit- "''- ^''f'--'  '-»"•  '84o, 

Porter  ^ould  mistake  Tt  f  ffb  ,1  T^"'"  ,*""'  ^'"-  ""b-' 
side  "Niebuhr,  ii.  126,  and  Jforier  ,'  nf  „  '°  ^""'"'^  ""  '"" 
took  the  animal  in  question  ZThul,  riTn'T  °!  "''""■  "'*- 
the  unicorn  so  often  represented  T  T,  ,  '"''  "  '''"™  •'« 
larlyits  resemblance  toThort"     K  '  "'%'"',"<'"-'' P--"'iou- 

tbe  "unicorn  seems  to  have  be  LdopLTL  h!  I.^''-  '"^  """ 
emblem  of  speed  and  strpncfl. ."    ^^,^  ^y  ^"^  Persians  as  the 

no  reason  to^  suppose  hlfth  '  '  '''  ""^^^  ^^'  '  '^^^  "  ^«  ^^'^ve 
emblem  of  the  e v  1  p  1 1"'  T^'  ""  ''"'  "'^"^"^"^  ^  ^J- 
(«ee  p.  132).     Supposed  to  be  thp    V    ""'''™  frequently  occurs 

"The  Japanese  W     n  e,lt  t^r'"-    ^"  ^""  ^^^^• 
.  II.  extravagant  opiuiou  of  its  medical 
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virtuoH"  {Thu.nfte.vifH  Traveln,  Kvo,  17»r),  vol.  iii.  p.  49).  Thn 
AfriciiiiH  Hiiy  Miai  "  tlu!  unicorn  iw  in  <  lie  wliitr  mmrH  country  " 
(Ihnvdlffi,  MlHHton  to  A»lianU(\  4to,  IHll),  p.  .T27).  liurniw  hiiw 
(IruwinjrH  imid(!  Ity  the  I^u.slimcn  of  the  unicorn  {Tiuiveln  in 
tiuiitln't-n  A/rlni,  2n(l  edit.  4to,  IMOC,  vol.  i.  pp.  2.'){),  2(il)-277); 
mid  li<^  rcnmrks  (p.  27'))  that  all  tlu^  other  rcprcscntatioiiH  of 
aniinalH  made  by  the  BuHlmien  were  accurate  copicH.  In  IKO.I, 
Hoiithey  writHB,  "  Tlu*  unicorn  Ih  believed  by  me  to  exist  as  well 
aH  by  many  others"  (Li/e.  and  ConrHfM,,nlen<'«:  of  It.  Soiifliry,  Hvo, 
IH-li),  IH.IO,  vol.  ii.  p.  241).  The  unicorn  <Io<-h  exist  in  Thibet 
(see  JIuc's  Tmvelti  in  Tartanj,  \u\.  ii.  pp.  245-247). 

147 1.     CISTOM   OF   COVEllINO    TUB   MOUTH    IN    I'lUWKNCK    OK   Till! 

riUlSIAN    KIN()S. 

TTeeren  {AHiatie  Xaf.iotiH,  Lond.  lH4fi,  vol.  i.  p.  114)  describlnf,' 
the  ruins  of  Persejxdis,  says,  "Close  behind  the  kin;^-  stands  a 
eumicb  (recojjjnised  as  such  by  the  feminine  character  of  his  divss 
and  ti<,nu-e),  bearinj;  a  fan,  and  with  n-e  mouth  covered."  Aj^^ain 
(p.  115),  "The  de])uty  or  ambassador  is  represented  in  converse, 
but  in  the  respectful  attitude  in  which  the  monarch  was  always 
approached;  his  hand  betVtre  his  mouth  to  jjrevent  his  breath 
offendiufi;  the  kinji^'s  majesty." 

The  hi«,dier  order  of  Abyssinians,  accordin*,'  to  Salt  {Travels  in 
Ahi/sHlnia,  1K14,  4to,  p.  144),  "display  the  afTectation  of  holding 
the  {Tjirment  over  the  nunith."  Denliam  had  an  audience  of  the 
Sultan  at  ]iirnie,  near  Lake  Tchad,  and  observed  that  "  his  face, 
from  the  nose  downwards,  was  completely  covered  "  {Detihamaiul 
Clappc.iioHH  Africa,  182G,  4to,  p.  7U).  lie  also  numtions  (pp. 
xxii.  Ix.)  that  the  Tuaricks  always  cover  the  lower  part  of  their 
face  with  a  black  mask. 

1472.    TlIK   FICTION  OF   TIIK   GRIFFIN   WAS   OF    BACTRIAN    ORIGIN. 

Ifeeren  {Asiatic  Nations,  8vo,  134(5,  vol.  i.  pp.  117,  US) 
notices  the  existence  of  the  griffin  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
which  lu^  says  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  described  by  Ctesii-  aud 
copied  by  .Elian,  so  that  "  the  proper  country  of  this  monster 
was  the  Bactro-Indian  mountains  and  their  adjacent  deserts" 
(sec  also  vol.  ii.  p.  1(5). 

See  the  Komance  of  the  Emperor  Octavian,  edit  Halliwell, 
p.  66,  Percy  S^.c!  Mj.,  vol.  xiv.  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  Hvo, 
1829,  vol.  i.  ^>.  !V,v  1.  jJorlase  {Antiquities  of  Cormmll,  Lend. 
1769,  2nd  edi'.  ju,-,  342,  343)  has  described  a  Koman  coin  found 
in  Cornwall,  or  which  a  griffin  was  represented.     2.  Humboldt 
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(Cosmo.,  edit.  Ottd,  vol.  ii.  pp.  rm,  510;  supposos  that  "the 
-<:'-'^,  .-aim  of  the  Kriffins"  wan  north.-aHt  l.f  the  lihu-k  .C 

oj  Kn<jli»h  Poetry,  «vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  m)).  "^ 

1472    (/>/").     TUK    nMI.UKU.A    Uf^BI,   BY   TlIK   ANCIKNT   I'KIWIANH 

On  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  the  kinj.  "is  represented  in  n.any  of 
'';"  "'  -"a1  .loonvays,  not  in  a  sitting,  but  in  a  walking  atSe- 
-iMud  hun  are  ,wo  atten.lants,  both  about  a  hea.l  shorte    t la  .' 
l.nnself,  on.  bearin,.  a  fan  or  fly-chaser,  the  other  an   un  1  rella 
«.«ns  m   Pern.a  of  royal  dignity.     See   Xenophon   (( W  viM 
p.  241  )  for  a  proof  that  these  luxuries  of  a  wann  clin.afe  w  re    n 

unbiella  continues  to   1h3  a   mark   of  royal   di^niity  in  Persia" 
{Ueerens  AsutUc  Nations,  Loud.  Hvo,  1H4G,  vol.  i.  p.  121 

m  Japan,  Hvo,  1H24,  vol.  i.  p.  170,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  43-5   )      2 

^ut  Moner  says  that  it  is  not  an    umbrella   butS' a   flvilan" 

winch  .s  represented  at  Persepohs  (see  his  First  Journey  thZh 

i.r..a.  Lend   lHl2,p.  126).     3.  They  are  common  in*'wX' „ 

Africa  (see  M^^^s  Account  of  tke  GUa  Co..t,  ^..^t^l 

\     P-.  ^f>     4.  The  Ceylonese  mak(,  the  leaves  of  the    talipot-tree 

\    "n^,  uml.ell^of  all  sizes"  iVercivai:.  Veylon,  4to,  1H«5,  ^  3m 

1473-    "IE   MAOIANS  LOOKED   ON   THE   DOO   AS   SACRED. 

Heeren  {Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  133)  notices  on  the  ruins  of 
lersepohs  the  representation  of  "a  row  of  dogs,  in  which  a  o  we 
have  an  evidence  of  the  religion  of  Zoroast^  as  t  le  Ma  ,"' 
acco^mted  the  do,,  to  be  a  saered  animal,  th^  maintenanc  "J 
which  was  stru-tly  enjoined  in  the  Zend  b<K>ks.  '  The  do'Ts  the 
amrna  of  Ormu.d  the  wolf,  the  iiatural  enemy  of  Ahrinum  le 
evd  pnnciple.  The  former  is  therefore  an  appropriate"  mblem 
of  v.^ilance  and  enmity  to  Ahriman,'  Zendavesta,  Ana.  Ii    iiT. 

.,  \  ^t^  Japanese  keep  dogs,  from  superstitious  motives  {Thun- 
hergs  Travels   Lond.  Hvo,  17D5,  vol.  iv.  p.  95).     2.  The  ancient 
Mavonnms  had  a  famous  deity  called  Voloss,  which  had  th"  C 
ot  a  dog.     Voloss  has  become  a  saint,  with  «  place  in  the  Kussian 
calendar ;  and  his  picture  is  still  to  be  found' in  some  clnr  hes 
representing  "  a  r^ghty  warrior  with  a  head  like  that  of  n  l,Tund '' 

c  2 
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{FnkeHons  Russia,  8vo,  1833,  pp.  l-jfi,  197).  It  u  said,  ap- 
par<M.t]y  o„  jro.ul  autlu.rity,  tliat  111  KiMutschafka,  (!,.;.«  can  while 
travelling  n^niain  fastinjj;  "six  or  seven  davH"  (Cool/s  [^oviUicH, 
8vo,  1821,  vol   vii.  pp.  186,  187). 

1474.    HEnnA    MEDIC/    TirK   SAME   AS   CLOVEIl. 

'■'■  in  ilio  north  of  Media  were  wild  tracts  of  pr..sti.re  ahoundinj.- 
in  the  hevba-medka  of  (lie  ancieufs,  pr  .hahly  the  same  with  our 
clover''  {Ileeren's  Asiatic  Natio;is,  Loud.  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  158). 

1475.    THE   SILPHIUM   OF  THE   ANCIFNTS   THE  SAME    AS   ASSAFCETinA. 

"  The  silphium  of  the  ancients  is  generally  considered  the  same 
with  assafaUuia.  Without  enterino;  into  this  ciuesticn,  which  has 
been  ahly  treated  by  lindens  ad  Tln-oph.  vi.  ,%  [  wouhl  simply 
remark  tliat  the  followers  of  Alexander  found  silphium  in  abiin- 
dance  on  the  lofty  and  cold  mountains  of  Kandahar  (Arrian,  iii. 
28).  The  most  recent  travellers  have  furnished  us  with  the  best 
information  respecting  it,  and  prove  tliat  assafretida  grows  in 
Medii>,  as  well  as  in  Kerman  and  Cabul ;  and  still  forms  a  con- 
siderable  article  of  commerce  with  India,  where  it  is  esteemed  an 
article  of  luxury  (Kiuneir's  Geography,  p.  225  ;  Pottinger's  Tra- 
vels, 1.  p.  226)"  {HeererCs  Asiatic  Nations,  Lond.  1846,  vol  i 
p.  159).  ■   ' 

Heeren  (vol.  i.  p.  184)  refers  to  Elphinstone's  Cabul,  p.  302,  for 
"an  accurate  description  of  the  plant,  and  a  statement  of  its 
importance  as  an  article  of  Indian  commerce,"  It  is  found  in 
Persia  (see  Moriev's  First  Journey  throwjh  Persia,  Lond  4to 
1812,  p.  231).  The  village  of  Sykan  is  north-west  of  Kabul' 
lAIoorcroft  says,  "  The  chief  article  of  the  commerce  of  this  place  is 
assafa3tida,  of  which  about  two  hundred  maunds  are  gathered 
annually  from  plants  that  grow  wild  upon  the  mountains"  (Moor- 
croft  and  TrebecJ^s  Travels,  edited  by  H.  It.  Wilson,  8vo,  1841 
vol.  ii.  p.  395).  ' 

H76.    TJIE   SEA    OF   AUAL   WAS   ANCIENTLY   JOINED   TO   TUB   CASPIAN. 

A^'l'rr'  .1  "T  *''''  ^"^^  ''^*^^''  perpetual  recession  of  tin;  sea  of  Aral,  with 
AHT.  I660.  the  circumstance  of  a  level  bed  of  sand  lying  between  it  and  the 
Caspian,  containing  smaller  salt  lakes,  leaves  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubting  that  anciently  the  sea  of  Aral  was  united  with  the 
Caspian ;  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  former  should  not  have  been 
mentioned  ^'J  ancient  geographers.  .See  Everymann's  Reise, 
pp.  b5,  81,  86  {Heeren  s  Asiatic  Nations,  Lond.  1846  vol  i 
pp.  168,  169).  ' 
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T477.  JEMSIfED   OF   THE   ZENDAVESTA    THE   SAME    AS   THE   GRECIAN 

ACIKEMENES. 

"  Jemnhed  is  generally  deseribed  as  the  founder  of  civil  society 
by  introdudng  the  art  .f  agriculture.  See  the  beautiful  raythus 
in  the  Vendidat,  Zendav.  ii.  304.  A  recent  author  has  made  it 
appear  probable  that  the  above  name  conceals  the  Achtemenes  of 

w^  r.Tn''     '''P''*^'^  ^^'^^^^  ^^  ^^'"^  ^"y^i  *'^"^iiy  of  <^yuH.  see 

J\  ahl  (Allgemeine  Besc'.reibung  des  Persichen  Keiches,  p.  209). 
I  confess  that  this  hypothesis  appears  to  me  extremely  probable," 
ice,  c\:c.  {Heerens  Asiatic  Nations,  Lond.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  243). 

1478.    ETYMOLOGY    OP   MAGIAN. 

"The  name  Of  Magian  is   derived  from  the  Pehlic  dialect;  Seo  also 

Mag  and  i%  m  this  language  signifying  a  priest.     Zendavesta  A-' ms. 
Anhang.  lu.  p.    17"   (Heere^c's   Asiatic   Nations,   1846,  vol    i 
p.  247). 

1479-    '^HE   JAPANESE   MARK   THEIR    RESPECT   BY   TURNING 
THEIR   BACK. 

"One  most  extraordinary  mark  of  respect  from  the  lower 
classes  towards  the  princes  and  grandees,  is  to  bow  with  their 
f  foreheads  to  the  ground,  and  then  to  turn  their  backs  upon  them 
to  signify  that  they  consider  them  in  so  high  a  light,  as  in  their 
own  extreme  insignificance  to  be  unworthy  of  looking  upon  them  " 
{Memmrs  of  Captivity  in  Japan  during  the  years  1811,  1812, 
and  1813,  by  Captain  Goloionin  of  the  Russian  Navy,  2nd  edit. 
«vo,  1824,  vol.  lii.  p.  Ill),  •^' 

minberg's  Voyage  to  Japan  in  his  Travels,  8vo,  1795,  vol.  iii. 
p.  107.  Ihe  Hong  merchants  of  Canton,  when  summoned  before 
tlie  hoppoo,  are  not  allowed  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Dobell's 
Travels  through  Kamtschatka,  &c.,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

1480.  NOTES  ON  THE  GROWTH  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  TEA. 

Golownin  {Captivity  in  Japan,  8vo,  1824,  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  108) 
says  the  Japanese  grow  both  black  and  green  tea,  but  that  the 

Z,ws).'"^      '       ^'''''  ""'^  "^^^^  ^^^^  '''  ^«J-  -•  PP- 

r.vlnn''  *T?  ^^"""^  ^""^  ^'"'^  discovered  native  in  the  forests  of 
tcylon.     It  grows  spontaneously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trin- 

comalee  and  other  northern  parts  of  Ceylon T  have  in 

my  possession  a  letter  from  an  officer  ii;  the  80th  regiment,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  had  found  the  real  tea  plant  in  tlie  woods 
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of  Ceylon  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  that  ever  grew  in  CJiina" 

U  ercivals  Account  of  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1805,  pp.  330,  331) 

Harvard  {Nan^ative  of  the  Misaion  to  Ceylon  and  India,  8vo, 

1823,  p.  XIV.)  says,  "Several  respectable  Dutcb  gentlemen  have 

assured  me  that  the  tea  plant  grows  in  some  parts  of  the  island." 

Dobell  {Travels  through  Kamtchatka,  &c.,  8vo,  1830   vol  ii 

p.   310)  says,  "The  tea  leaf  was  first  carried  from  Fokien  to* 

Europe,  where  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  that  province  tay ; 

this  accounts  for  the  name  we  -ive  it,  which  is  so  different  from 

tJae  Canton  name  cha,  the  a  pronounced  broad,  as  in  French  " 

327-337r^^'  '''''''''''*  ""^  ^^^  ^'^^'^""^  ™'"*''  ""^  *"'"''  '^^  PP- 
"The  use  of  tea  has  been  common  among  the  wealthier  Tibetans 
tor  some  centuries,  but  it  has  been  universal  only  within  the  last 
sixty  years.  It  has  extended  itself  within  the  same  period  to 
Jioklmra  and  Kashmir,  and  is  becoming  general  in  the  Panjab 
and  Kabul  {Travels  %n  the  Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindustan 
and  the  Panjab;  in  Ladakh  and  Kashmir ;  in  Peshawar,  Kabul, 
Kimduz,  and  Bokhara,  by  William  Moorcroft  and  Georqe  Trebeck 
from    1819  to  1825,  edited  by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Lond.' 

8vo  1803,  vol.  IV.  p.  31)  writes  from  Louvere,  that  tea  "  is  a  fashion 
lately  introduced  in  this  country." 

148 1.    THE   KUEILES   AND   JAPANESE   ORIGINALLY   THE   SAME 

PEOPLE. 

So  Golownin  was  informed  by  the  interpreters,  who  "referred 
to  the  number  of  words  which  are  common  to  both  languages" 
{Golotonins  Captivity  in  Japan,  8vo,  1824,  vol.  ii.  p.  93)  "The 
Eussians  gave  them  this  name  from  tlie  smoking  volcanoes,  knrile 
l847,%^ri!''p  269^^'^  ^^8-^^ifyi"8-  ^^^^e"  {Martinis  China,  8vo, 

See  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man,  second  edit.  London, 
8vo,     845,  pp.  226-228.     He  says,  "  Klaproth  has  shown  that 

v!th\'"-r^''  ^l^!/%^^'^^^"«i^'«  ^  connection  in  its  vocabulary 
with  the  Idiom  of  the  Samoiedes  and  with  dialects  of  some  tribes 
ot  Caucasus,  as  to  render  it  very  probable  that  there  is  a  near  con- 
nection botvveen  all  these  races The  Arnos,  or  Kuntrary, 

T    f«  ",'"'•    "'^  '■'''"  '"^  P'"J^^"  "^  ^^^^^  ^^'^^•^d."     Cook's  Voyao-es 
8vo,  1831,  vii.  pp.  343,  344,  354.  ^  °    ' 
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1482.    THE   JAPANESE   THINK   THE   LEFT   HAND   MORE   HONOURABLE 

THAN    THE    RIGHT. 

Golownin  {Captivity  in  Japan,  8vo,  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  139),  giving 
an  account  of  his  examination  after  his  capture,  says,  "  On  the 
left  of  the  governor  sat  the  officer  nearest  him  in  authority ;  and 
on  his  right  the  third  in  command."  He  adds  (p.  140),  "  The 
Japanese  reckon  the  left  superior  to  the  right.  We  remarked 
their  attention  to  this  in  all  cases,  and  were  informed  by  them- 
selves that  they  considered  that  side  tlie  post  of  distinction; 
they  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  preference." 

In  Europe,  in  a.d.  1598,  at  all  events,  the  right  was  considered 
the  more  honourable  (see   Camden's  Elizabeth,  in  Kennett,  ii 
605). 

1.  "The  Ceylonese  never  use  their  left  hand  in  preparing  their 
food,  or  in  eating  it "  {PercivaVs  Account  of  Ceylon,  second  edit. 
4to,  1805,  pp.  188,  189).  2.  Ellis  {Journey  of  the  Embassy  to 
China,  London,  4to,  1817,  p.  60)  says  of  the  Chinese,  "The  left 
is  the  place  of  honour  "  (see  also  p.  69).  3.  Tlie  Druids  g-athered 
the  samolus  "  fasting,  with  the  left  hand"  {Borlase,  Antiquities 
of  Cormvall,  1769,  p.  95).  4.  The  Abyssinians  consider  the 
riglit  hand  the  more  honourable  ;  and  the  left,  "  the  second  place 
of  distinction  "  {SaWs  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  4to,  1814,  pp.  261 
262). 

1483.    A    FEUDAL    SYSTEM    IN   JAPAN. 

"  Many  of  the  Japanese  institutions,  and  much  of  their  man- 
ners, as  will  be  seen  more  at  large  in  the  accompanying  notes,  are 
absolutely  fac-similes  of  our  own  feudal  times,  and  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  tliat  system  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  our 
ablest  writers  have  hitherto  imagined  "  (Page  iii.  of  Introduction 
by  the  English  editor  of  Golownin's  Japan,  vol.  iii.  8vo,  1 824). 

1.  A  similar  remark  respecting  Abyssinia  is  made  by  Salt 
{Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  4to,  1814,  p.  485).  2.  And  Wellsted 
{Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  382)  says  the  same  thing 
of  Oman.  3.  And  see  Denham  and  Clappcrton's  Africa,  4to,  182(r, 
p.  150,  note.  4.  Cook's  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  re- 
specting Otaheite. 

1484.    ETYMOLOGY   OF   NIPKON. 

"The  Japanese,  moreover,  call  their  country  Niphon,  .  .  . 
from  two  words,  Ni,  signifying  fire,  or  the  sun  par  excellence,  and 
pon,  being  basis  or  foundation  ;  but  tlio  Chinese  name  Gepuenque, 
signifies  the  Jdiigdoin  of  tlie  rising  sun  "  (Notes  by  the  Editor  at 
vol.  iii.  p.  15  of  Golownin's  Japan,  8vo,  1824). 
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1485.    THE   SOY   OF   THE   JAPANESE    FIRST   USED   IN   EUROPE   IN 
THE   EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

in  calks  'TZi:V:  ir  p'^^^' ''  ^^^"^'  ^^^  ^--^  -- 

LbestsoJ»7rZ         .    r'/'"''  "''  ^^1"^^^^  f«^  preparing 
the  best  soy    (Golowmn's  CaphvUy  in  Japan,  8vo,  1824,  vol.  iiL 

Thunberg  (Travels   in  Japan,  Lond.   1795,  vol.  iv.   p    12n 
says    Soy  sauce,  which  is  everywhere  and  every  day  ^sed  tLufl 
out  the  whole  empire,  I  might  almost  say  a^n  eLry  d  sh    «t 
wh2ch  begins  even  to  be  made  use  of  in  Furove  U  ZLTa\ 
Ta^errf '^^  ^^-a)  and  salt, {li^ef w7S^:.5^™^^ 
In  1679,  Locke,  m  his  Journal,  mentions  at  London    «M.!rKn 

{J^tngs  Life  of  Locke,  Svo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  249).     At  iv    107 
Thunberg  says,  "The  soy  is   much  6.«/than   thatwhich  Is 
oThtrther      ^'^"'"^^^  ""''''''  ^^^-  ^'-  Japal^e  so; 

i486.    SWEET   AND   COMMON   POTATOES   GROW   IN   JAPAN. 

"  Sweet  and  common  potatoes  are  also  cultivated  in  Japan   bi  t 
they  want  land  to  nl^mt  fhprn      ti,^  t  •'dpan,  out 

diftl-rent  from   tL       T  ^^  Japanese  sweet  potatoes  are 

aittt^ient  fiom  those  I  saw  m  other  parts  of  the  world    as  in 

Portugal,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  in  the  Brazils  &c    t     tV 

1.   There  are  plenty  of  sweet  potatoes  in  Cochin  China  fsee 
Barroiv^s  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  4to,  1806,  p  315^  2    Tl 
Boors,  and  it  is  said  the  Hottentots,  wi'll  not  L  p  Lf;  It 

siel^'r       ^  !  ^7'  ^'*  ^'^"  introduced  into  Oman  (IfJ^ 

steds  Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i  n  901^      n  \, 

says(^/..o.,  of  Cheshire,  London,  /olio,  18f9,'vol '  i.^^^l 
"Potatoes  are  probably  cultivated  in  this  county  "  (Che  hi^'ef"  to 
a  greater  extent  tlian  any  other  Eno-lish  shire  (tZT]- 
cepted),  as  the  principal  fo'od  of  the  low^  ord^s."'""  '" 
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1487.    ABUNDANCE   OF   SILK   IN   JAPAN. 

«  Japan  is  also  very  rich  in  silk.  We  had  the  proofs  before  our 
eyes.  Matsmai  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  verv  poorest  towns, 
yet  we  constantly  saw  people  of  all  ranks,  especially  women,  in 
silk  dresses.^  On  festivals,  even  the  common  soldiers  wore  costly 
silk  dresses"  {Golownm's  Captivity  in  Japan,  Svo,  1824,  vol.  iii. 
p.  163). 

1488.   JAPANESE   WOMEN   WHEN    MARKIED    BLACKEN   THEIR 

TEETH. 

"A  very  singular  custom  at  the  marriages  of  the  Japanese  is  See  a!.*, 
that  the  teeth  of  the  bride  are  made  black  by  some  corrosive  ^«^'  ^^^S. 
liquid.     The  teeth  remain  black  ever  after,  and  serve  to  show 
that  a  woman  is  married  or  a  widow"  {Golownin'a  Captivity  in 
Japan,  Svo,  1824,  vol.  iii.  p.  loi). 

Thunberg's  Voyage  to  Japan  in  his  Travels,  Lond.  1795,  vol.  iii. 
p.  78.  And  so  do  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  "because  monkeys 
have  white  ones"  {Barrow's  Cochin  China,  1806,  4to,  p.  227) 
Also  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin  China  {Ibid.  p.  308).  The  women 
at  Egga  «  stain  the  front  teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  with 
different  colours  "  {Laird  and  OldfiekVs  Expedition  up  the  Niger, 
8vo,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  110).  The  Ceylonese  stain  their  teeth  black 
by  chewing  betel  and  areca  nut,  "  for  they  look  upon  white  teeth 
t  as  only  fit  for  dogs,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  human  species.  The 
hot  mixture,  however,  speedily  destroys  their  teeth,  and  often 
renders  them  toothless  at  an  early  age"  {PercivaVa  Ceylon,  2nd 
edit.  1805,  p.  193).  "^ 

p  1489.    THE  JAPANESE   PUT   ON   WHITE   FOR   MOURNING. 

"  The  black  colour  is  valued  the  most ;  the  upper  dresses  of 
rich  people  are  almost  always  black  ;  white  is  worn  because  it  is  a 
sign  of  mourning  "  {Golownin'a  Captivity  in  Japan,  8vo,  1824, 

vol.  111.  p.   130).  Jr       7  5  J 

1.  "Five  days  is  the  ordinary  time  of  the  deepest  mourning" 
{Thunbergs   Voyage  to  Japan,  in  Travela,  Lond.  1795,  vol.  iv. 

£        %rrr  '''''''"'"*  ''*"  ^^^  ^^^"^^^^  ^^  Elizabeth,  wife  to 

Henry  VII.,  it  is  said  "the  banners  were  all  white,  in  token  that 
she  died  m  childbed  "  {Antiquarian  Repertory,  iv.  657). 


1490-    OAMIO    OF    DRAUGHTS    OF    THE    JAPANESE. 

"Their  game  at  draughts  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  compli- 
^-1      They  make  use  of  a  very  large  draughtboard  and  four 
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Imndred  men,  which  they  move  about  in  many  different  direc- 
tions, and  which  are  liable  to  be  taken  in  various  ways"  (Golow- 
mn's  Captivity  in  Japan,  8vo,  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  304). 

1.  Bowdich  [Mission  to  Ashantee,  1819,  4to,  p.  303)  says, 
"  Both  Moors  and  negroes  play  drafts  well  and  constantly.  Their 
method  resembles  the  Polish  ;  they  take  and  move  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  a  king  has  the  bishop's  move  in  chess."  2.  The 
Malagasy  have  a  somewhat  similar  game  (see  it  described  in 
Ellis,  Histoid  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  271,  272) 
Bruce  saw  them  played  in  Gondar  {Travels  to  discover  the  Source 
of  the  N'de,  Edinburgh,  1790,  vol.  iii.  p.  482).  The  Sandwich 
Islanders  «  have  a  game  very  much  like  our  draughts"  ((7oo/o's 
Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  vii.  p.  133).  "  Come,  we'll  to  chess  or 
draughts"  {Middleton's  Works,  1840,  iv.  554).  Tuckey's  Expe- 
dition to  the  Zaire,  1818,  4to,  p.  163. 

1 49 1.   NOTE   ON   THE   JAPANESE   LANGUAGE. 

See  Golownin's  Captivity  in  Japan,  London,  8vo,  1824,  2nd 
edit.  He  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  113,  114)  they  use  two  kinds  of 
characters  in  writing,  the  first,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Chinese, 
IS  for  important  works  and  for  official  papers.  The  other  is  the 
common  Japanese  alphabet  of  forty-eight  letters,  used  by  the 
common  people,  and  which  every  Japanese  can  write  (see  vol.  iii. 
pp.  37,  38).  He  was  told  (vol.  ii.  p.  93)  that  the  languao-e  of 
the  Japanese  and  Kuriles  had  «a  number  of  words  commoli  to 
both."  No  person  of  distinction  may  sign  a  paper  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  178).  Golownin  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  36) 
"The  Japanese  language  is  derived  from  the  common  ancestors  of 
the  Japanese  and  Kuriles."  The  Japanese  have  tioo  ^uords  for 
many  things  and  actions  ;  one  is  used  when  tliey  speak  to  their 
superiors,  or  their  equals  and  desire  to  be  polite  ;  the  other  only 
with  common  people  and  in  ordinary  conversation"  (vol.  iii. 
p.  40).  See  also  Thunberg's  Travels  in  Japan,  8vo,  1795,  vol  iii' 
p.  122. 

Thunberg  {Travels  in  Japan,  vol.  iii.  p.  264,  8vo,  1795)  says 
that  the  Japanese  language  is  «  so  dissimilar  from  the  Chinese, 
that  these  two  neighbouring  nations  cannot  understand  each 
other  without  an  interpreter."  Thunberg  adds  (iii.  264),  "  the 
Chinese  language  is  much  read  and  written  at  Japan,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  their  learned  language ; "  and  at  vol.  iv.  pp.  55,  56,  he 
says, "  Chinese  is  learned  by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  study 
and  read  Chinese  books  and  writings."  In  vol.  iv.  pp.  1-31, 
Thunberg  has  given  a  list  of  Japanese  words  with  their  meaning' 
jn  English.  "^ 
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1492.   THE   JAPANESE    DO   NOT   BELIEVE   THAT   MAN   DESCENDS 
FEOM   A   SINGLE   PAIR. 

"The  Japanese,  even  the  most  unprejudiced,  will  not  believe  Seo al«o 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  descend  from  a  single  man.     As  A^  1^4. 
a  proof  of  the  contrary,  they  allege  the  difference  in  the  external 
appearance  of  different  nations.     'How   can   we   persuade  our- 
selves' (say  they),  'that  the  Dutch  and  the  negroes  on  board 
their  ships  couid  be  descended  from  the  same  original  parents 
even  many  thousand   years   ago  ? ' "    {Goloivnin'a  Captivity   in 
Japan,  8vo,  1824,  vol.  iii,  p.  13).  ^        J 

The  Ashantees  believe  that  "  in  the  beginning  God  created 
three  white  and  three  black  men,  with  the  same  number  of 
women  {Bowdick's  Mission  to  Asharitee,  4to,  1819,  p  261) 
See  in  Humboldt's  Cosmos  (edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  361-366) 
I  some  acute  remarks  on  the  supposed  descent  of  the  human  race 
from  a  single  pair,  and  (at  pp.  364,  365)  the  remarkable  extract 
from  Wilham  Humboldt. 

1493-    THE   JAPANESE    TURN   THE   HEADS   OF   THOSE   WHO    ARE 
DYING    TOWARDS    THE    NORTH. 

U^  ~"  i*  ^^'"^  ^  '"''"^'^'^  ^^^^"^  ^^"^  Japanese  to  turn  the  heads  of 
Ithose  that  are  dying  towards  the  north"  {Thunberg's  Voyage  to 
Japan,  m  his  Travels,  Lond.  1795,  8vo,  vol-  iii.  p.  69). 

1  .The  Bechuanas  have  precisely  the  same  custom  (see  Moffatfs 

Southern  Africa,  8vo,   1842,  p.   307).     He  adds,  what  is  very 

striking,  that  "  though  they  have  no  compass,  they  manage  after 

some  consultation  to   place   the    corpse   very  nearly  facing  the 

-  ^^l:  ^'  ^'  ^-  Schlegel  seems  inclined  to  adopt  Bailly's  view 

;  of  the  northern  origin  of  civilization  (see  p.  xlii.  of  his  Preface  to 

:  I  ncharcls  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo,  1838).     Beechey's  Voya<>-e 

to  the  Pacific,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  164.  ° 

1494-    IN   JAPAN    THE    MARRIED   WOMEN    PULL    THE    HAIRS 
FROM    THEIR    EYEBROWS. 

"The  married  women  disfigure  themselves  by  pulling  out  all 

he  hairs  of  their  eyebrows,  which  with  them  serves  to  desio-uate 

he  marriage  state,  in  like  manner  as  black  teeth  do  at  Nagasaki" 

{Ihunhergs  Voyage  to  Japan,  in  his  Travels,  Lond.  1795,  8vo 

\ol.  111.  p.  105 ;  and  see  also  p.  120)..  ' 

In  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  women  of  fashion  used  to 

pluck  the  hair  from  their  eyebrows,  temples,  and  foreheads  (see 

■^utts  Ilahus  and  Dresses,  edit.  Planche,  1842,  vol.  ii.  pp.  125, 
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1495.   NOTE   ON   THE   SIZE   AND   POPULATION   OF  JEDO.         ' 

Thunberj.(  Foyarye  to  Japan,  in  his  Travels,  Lond.  8vo    1795 
vol.  :u  p.  I94)says,  «I  shall  never  forget  the  delightful  prolet 
we  had  during  these  visits  from  an  eminence  that  commrded  a 
view  of  this  large  and  extensive  town,  which  the  JapaTse  affirm 
to  be  twenty-one  leagues,  or  as  many  hours'  walk^Tn  drc^m 
ference."     Again  (at  p.   282),  "  The  town  of  Jedo  is  said  toTe 

1496.   JAPANESE   METHOD   OF   ROWING. 

orllotars^'th"'  "'•'  T'^'  ^"^  ^^"^^^  ^^'Sgled   with  one 
wnthed.    This  way  of  working  with  oars  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
fatiguing;  but  drives  the  vessel  on  with  great  speed  "(rZir^'^ 
Voyaffe  to  Japan,  in  his  Travels,  Lond.  1795,  vol.  iii'p.  40) 
(xolownms  Captivity  in  Japan,  Svo,  1824,  vol.  ii.  p.  335.     The 

"  bad  fet  sh  f      "^         """:  ^'''  ''^^'  P-  '1^>-     ^^  ^-bo«^ey  it  is 
bad  fetish  for  any  great  man  in  crossing  water  to  look  in  the 

di  echon  he  is  proceeding "  (-Duncan^s  Western  AfHca,  8vo,T847 

If/'  %'\    ,^S'  "^"^^^^^  '"  ''^'  -^koned  four  men  for  each 
oar  (see  Forbes'  State  Papers,  ii.  382). 

1497.    IMPORTANCE   AND   RICHNESS   OF    THE   JAPANESE   COPPER. 

"  The  principal  articles  carried  from  hence  are  Japan  conner 
raw  camphor,  and  lacquered  wood  work;  ...  the  corperrXch 
contains  more  gold  and  is  iiner  than  any  other  in  the  wo  ^d 
cast  into  bars  six  inches  long  and  a  finger  thick ;  flat  on  one 
ide  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  of  a  fine  bright  co  our  »  (TflZ 
^-jsnyage  to  Japan,  in  his  Travels,  Lond.  1795,  8vo,  vol  iS. 

See  also  p  54,  and  at  pp.  224,  225  an  account  of  smelting  the 
copper,  which  is  cast  in  water,  and  «  hence  the  Japanese  copper 
acquires  its  high    colour   and   splendour."     At  volTv    p  X 
Thunberg  says,  "  Copper  is  quite  common  in  every  part  ;f  the 
empire,  and  is  riclily  impregnated  with  gold."     OolownVn's  Cap- 
tivity in  Japan,  8vo,  1824,  vol.  iii.  p.  1I4.     In  1569^^6 
before    '  a  rich  copper  mine  »  was  found  in  the  Duke  o   Northum! 
berlands  estate  iCanulen's  EU.aheth,  in  Kennett,  vol.  if  p  42") 
1.  Barrow  {Travels  -m  So^Uhevn  Africa,   2nd  ^dit    4to     180fi 
vol.  I.  p.  350)  says,  «  Fromthe  Onu/ge  ri'ver  to  ^l";  unde; 


-I  m 


)F  JEDO. 

5nd.  8vo,  1795, 
ghtful  prospect 
t  commanded  a 
Japanese  affirm 
ilk,  in  circum- 
0  is  said  to  be 
•ut  twenty-one 


»led  with  one 
pose  obliquely 
pear  to  be  very 

r' {Thunberg'a 
iii.  p.  40). 

p.  335.  The 
(see  Bart'ow's 
Dahomey  it  is 
to  look  in  the 
ica,  8vo,  1847, 

men  for  each 


3E   COPPER. 

Fapan  copper, 
3opper,  which 
the  world,  is 
;  flat  on  one 
\om'\Thun- 
,  8vo,  vol.  iii. 

smelting  the 
)anese  copper 
iv.  p.  104, 
'  part  of  the 
lownin's  Cap- 
59,  or  a  little 
of  Northum- 
1.  ii.  p.  422). 
.  4to,  1806, 
tropic  under 
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Which  the  Damaras  live,  runs  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  from 
the  various  accounts  of  travellers,  are  so  abundant  in  copper  o^ 
that  It  IS  everywhere  found  upon  the  surface  "     2    Tf  i«  f        , 
Oman  iWellste.Vs  Travels  ij ArcOna,  8vr;838  '  vo      .^3  5)" 
3.  It  appears  not  to  be  found  in  Bomou,  but  is  impor  ed  there 

^3^5  4"ket  "".r'  '^^^^^P--^^-^^  Africa!  IsfrX, 
■  P*  r>  Zl'^  ^  '^y^  ^^""''^  '^  <^«PP«r  ore  in  Greenland^/)/ 
I  scnptian  of  Greenland,  8vo,  1818,  p  46).  ^^^^^^'^nd  {De- 

I49«.    JAPANESE   WOMEN,   WHEN   SEPARATED   FROM   THEIR   HUSBANDS, 

SHAVE    THEIR    HEADS. 

"  A  woman  Who  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  husband 
was  permitted  to  visit  the  ambassador  in  order  to  bersomethW 
towards  her   support.      She  had  her  head  shaved  aH  oTer    and 
waked  about  With  it  bare,  making  a  very  strange  figure,     t'^ 
was  said  to  be  customary,  when  any  female  for  some  reason  or 
another  was  parted  from  her  husbinH  'Wt;;      j      ,^^^''^^''^  «>^ 
Japan  i„  TrLls,  Lond.  1795,  vo^p  ^"''^^  ^'^^"^^  '^ 
1.  "  The  Persians  shave  all  the  head  except  a  tuft  of  hair  iust 
=  on  the  crown,  and  two  locks  behind  the  ears "  (3foM  p-    , 
:  Journey  through  Persia,  Lond.   1812,  4to    p   24r)      2%f 
,dith  (Account  of  the  Gold  Coast,  8vo   1812  n   nm  ^^T 

old  men  shave  the  whole  of  the  \^  ^^i^^'^^C^ 

^t   r  T   M-  '.''^  ^^""""^  ^^«P  ^  P--  of  gold  ttended^ 
bee  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  4to,  1819,  p.  319.  '"'P^''"^^^' 

H'  1499.     nir   j.,rANESE    ERECT    TOMRSTONES   TO    THE   DEAD 

4  but'  fh-.v        '     "'''^"  ""^  '"T  '"  '^''  "^^^"^^y  <^f  the  town, 
4    "''  ^""-■'j'  ^  grounds,  and  hv  th^  mnri   r 

I  number  of  torn'.  reeled  of  v.ri        I  '      *""  "  S™' 

'  for  ev«7  one  t,  T  a  l„e  „f7  T!;     "  ™  ^^  «"" 

before  it  I  frenuenllv  fold  T    a  ^""'  ™  '"■"<"*'''  ^-d 

I  cane,  «ned  wu?!^ /:ri£t v:ro;;o'r '"ie''7'- 

and  these  either  gilt  o   not  gi  t'    m1;      .    1"^"""^  ""  «'™. 

i^TraMs,  London,  .7^8™!  vofl"^?,^  V^Ja^es  to  Japan, 
For  an  account  of  the    Persian    ^.S\        '    ^'r 

JourneythroughPersia,4to,  1  18  p  S^'  T  '^Tj'  ^^^^°"^ 
Khusing  the  situation  of  a  tomb  is '  on!  ^f  ^""^  '^  ^^^^"^«^' 

important  matters  that  can  be  aTtated  "  ^  ^!/  //'  T"'  /'"^  ^""^^ 
\K<.ntch.Uka,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ^ '^  ^9  f  tf  7^ ^''"'"^'^ 
I  extraordinary  attention  to  their  burial-^i- "^--  -       "-    °--^^  P^^^^ 


-places  (see  Mlig, 
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of  Madagiuear,  Rvo,  1K38,  vol.  i.  pp.  243-248,  and  mo  p.  255). 
J\lunj,'i)  Park,  Thivi-Ih,  Svo,  1«17,  ve.I.  ii.  p.  loy. 

1500.     TIIM    SCYMITAU    IS   TIIK    FAVOUUITK   JAl'ANKSK   WEAPON. 

This  is  roiniirkcHl  by  Thunbcrjj;  (  Vi)ya;je  to  Japan,  in  Trawh, 
London,  1 795,  vol.  iv.  pp.  14,  IT)),  who  wiyH,  "It  Ih  constantly 
worn  by  everyone^  but  tlio  poasants.  This  Hcyniitar  is  a  yard  in 
li'n<?th,  aoniewliat.  indininfr  to  a  curve,  and  has  a  broad  back  ; 
tho  blades  are  of  an  incomparably  {r„o(l  temper,  and  such  as  are 
old  in  particular  are  very  liij,dily  valued.  In  goodness  i\wy  fai- 
Hurpa^H  the  Spatiinh  hladen,  which  are  so  renowned  throu<,diout 
Europe  ;  they  will  cut  a  very  large  nail  asunder  with  ease,  and 
witliout  their  edgo  being  turni'd  ;  and,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Japanese,  will  cleave  a  man  asunder  from  top  to  bottom." 

1 50 1.     NOTK    ON   TUK    USP,  KTC.,    OF   COFFKK. 

Tlumberg  says,  respecting  the  Japanese,  "  Cotfee  is  scarcely 
known,  even  by  the  taste,  to  a  few  of  the  interpreters  "  (  Vuya(je 
to  Japan,  in  Travels,  Svo,  179r),  vol.  iv.  p.  39). 

^^'ellsted,  who  visited  Berbera,  which  is  in  the  Sumala  country 
near  the  straits  of  Biib-el-."\Iiindeb,  says  {Travels  in  Arabia,  Svo, 
1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  300)  that  a  great  quantity  of  coffee  is  sold  there 
"  which  is  brought  from  about  forty  days'  journey  in  ti.e  interior." 
He  adds,  "  I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  in  Europe  that  any 
part  of  Africa  produces  coffee;  yet  the  Arabs  have  preserved  a 
tradition  that  the  plant  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  was  iirst 
brought  from  tlienee  to  their  own  cinintry."  Niebuhr  {Descrip- 
tion de  V Arable,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to,  p.  127)  says,  "  Les 
Arabes  pretendent  qu'ils  ont  tire  de  Habbesch  I'arba-e  du  caffe,  et 
quelques  personnes  qui  avaient  ete  dans  ce  pays  assur^rent,  quo 
non  seulement  ils  y  en'  avaient  beaucoup  vu,  mais  que  dans 
plusieurs  contrees  de  Habbesch  le  caffe  egalait  en  (pialite  celui  de 
Yemen." 

In  Arabia  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  or  no  coffee  be 
lawful ;  but  the  stricter  Mahonnedans  will  not  drink  it  (  Wellsted's 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  324,  325).  The  Bedouins  consider  it  a  deci- 
sive proof  of  insanity  to  take  sugar  with  coffee.  See  the  amusing 
anecdote  related  by  Wellsted  (vol.  ii.  p.  69).  Coffee  was  « intro- 
duced from  Java  into  Arabia  in  1723  "  {Graivfurd's  Histonj  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  Svo,  1820,  vol.  i.  p.  486). 

1502.     ORIGIN,   KTC,    OF   THE    GYPSIES. 

S!f,p  also  See  an  interesting  paper  by  Colonel  Harriott  in  the  Transac- 

Art.  630.     tions  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  518-558,  Loudou, 


ind  HTO  p.  25.'5). 
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4tc),  1H30.       Ho    HjiyH    (p.  r,iy^^  „  .,,,,^,  ^^^^.^j    ,  ^ 


from  K^yptiiiii,  and  oiifriiiufcw  in  Jlu!  viil 


yfwy'  ifl  corriifih'd 


llicir  native   place."     Their  real 


:ir  error  of  K^7{»t  beinj«- 


hieli    they   exelu.sively    rail    (hejrisel..  „, 
lanj,niaoe.  RotnaneH  "  (p.  r)19).     Their  first 
was   in   (lerm 


niiMie  in  Kn^rhmd,  and  lliat    l)y 


VCH,    is    Jioiiiriiehal  ;    (h 


leir 


iiiiy  iifter   A.I>.    1400  (p.  520).      'I'heir  1 


iip])earanee  in  Kiinijus 


partly,    peiliapH   ehietly,   oriental   (p.  r)20).      Tl 

theni     ill    Silicriji     Cm    1'>'l\ I     .•  .     I.        • 


ill   Siheria  (p.  r>23);   and   in    iVrnia  (p.  Tj^a  , 
country  it  in  naid  on  fr,,,,,!  authority  (p.  r>2l),  th(/v 


IUljr||a|rt!    IH 

lere  are   soin(;   of 
),  into  whieli 


dueed  Monie  fourteen  luuidred 


were   intro- 


yciirH  ajro  frovi  JuihiU,  but  thev 


an'  m>,,Minknown  in   Kabul  (p.  .",31 ).     They  are  called 


III  I 


iUri 


(PI 


».  r)'2r),  ry> 


(i).     Tl 


in  J'ersia 

H'ln^-  a  eorrnption  fn.ni  Kuhuli  and 

n  A.M.  420  that  they  went  first  brounht 

le  name  of 


/,  or  Kiiiili,  tin;  latter  I 
Kabul  (p.  525).     It  was  i 
info   l»(,rsia  (p.  528).     In    J^eloochistaii   they  b^^ar  tl 


iinnuajrcofthe  Enulish  and  the  l\ 


i-o  iH  a  .strikinjjc  Himilarify  between  tl 


10 


■ers 


iir 


•y  at  p.  52!>).     They  are   to   be    found 


lan  f'yiwi<'H  (wee  the  vocabu- 


(p.  r>'M)).     Harriott  (p.  531)  fbUows  Dul 


neai 


•ly  all 


over    India 


Ind 

1 

] 


lan  jiypsies  an;  outcasts  from  d 


»ois  in  Hupposin^-  that  the 
ilte'rent  tribes  (p.  531).     The 


<'arn<'d  Wilson  says  (p.  533,  534)   that  tin,  base  of 


anyi 


Ulf.- 


Hind 


tin 


}>ipsey 


„,•,.;:„  :;  .\.  ' ;■"'   n'- •^-",.^.>/,  wnerc    Harriott  has 

iw.n    ^'^VV""'"^r'"^^  ^'"  ^y^'^'y  ^'^"-"'^-^  ^'<J'  the  Hindi, 
-I  t  isi.ui,  and  oanscnt.  ' 

■  r.    ;   '  t  1^  Haw  considerable  numbers  of  them  in  Moldavia,  and 
P was  struck  by  "the  unequivocal  marks  which  they  exhibit  of  re- 

«To  .t^tl  "  ""'•"•"  .  'r    'T^  ''''■  ''^^y'  ^"^'--  --^  -1 
to  see  the  gypsies  at  Lambeth,  and  have  their  fortunes  told " 

{Pep^/,  «  JJumj,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  iv.  p.  150). 

"A  number  of  robbers,  who  much  resend.le  our  rrypsies   live  in 

the   holes  of  the  mountains  above    Thebes "   (b7u^^\V 

Edinburgh,  1790,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  125).         r    Pri^^"'    ,  m  "'•^' 

-jiiiim,imi.      m  1S08,  Irvine  puM  s  loi    ia  Transae-ti„t.-  ,.e  n, 
I,.t..mry  Socioty  of  li„nibay  (voK  i.  pn  53-fi(i^"  ™f      ", 

wamlcr  ahout  since  then  {To^,^  J^Zi  ^.T^",'" 
vol.  iii.  pp.  307,  308).  ■"""""J  t".'o«i/k  IsjMi,,, 
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1503.    NOTE   ON   THE   Ul'AS  TRKE   OK  JAVA. 

Sco  Harrow's  Voyaj^je  to  Cochin  Chinu,  liondon,  IHOfi,  4to,  pp. 
191-19.3.  \U'  HiiyH  (p.  191)  that,  when  in  Java  ho  niach;  many 
enciuirit'H  rospectinjjf  it,  "  the  rcHiilt  of  which  was  litf  lo  favouraldc 
to  the  tnitli  of  Fofrwoh's  relation,  which  carries  indeed  with  it 
external  marks  of  al)H>irdity."  At  the  same  time  he  allows 
(p.  192)  that  "Java  is  considered  to  ahoiind  witli  jdants  {)os- 
Hessin}^  noxious  <iualitie8,"  and  plausibly  sutfjj^ests  that  the  name 
of  Upas  was  given  to  the  first  of  those  which  was  observed. 

Percival  {Account  of  Cei/lon,  4to,  1805,  2nd  edit.  p.  170)  says 
that  tlie  Mahiys  of  Ceylon  poison  tlieir  krees(>s  with  "poison  from 
the  upa  tree."  The  story  of  it  was  invented  by  "  Foersh,  a 
French  surji;eon  "  (see  Cra?y/ur(/'«  HuHtorij  of  the  Itidlitn  Archi- 
pela;/o,  Edinb.  8vo,  1820,  vol.  i.  p.  471).  It  is  found  in  Borneo 
(see  Low'h  Sarawak,  8vo,  1848,  pp.  52,  53). 

1504.  nYDnonioiiiA  mat  occur  from  tur  dite  of  any  animal, 

AND   EVEN   FROM   THAT   OF   A   MAN. 

Tliis  is  stated  by  Barrow,  who  has  brouirht  forward  some  very 
pertinent  instances  (see  pp.  194-196  of  his  Voyacje  to  Cochin 
China,  Lond.  4to,  1806).  Barrow  {Travels  in  South  Africa, 
2nd  edit.  4to,  1806,  vol.  i.  p.  407)  says  it  is  unknown  in  Soutliern 
Africa,  and  he  advances  (p.  410)  instances  'to  show  that  "  canine 
madness  is  not  owing  to  heat  of  climate,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose 
in  England."  It  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  known  in  England 
in  the  tenth  century.  (See  Wrighfs  Biographia  Britannica 
Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  99,  8vo,  1842.)  It  is  a  "  contagious  disease, 
originating  in  certain  animals  and  propagated  by  their  bite," 
equally  frequent  in  all  seasons  and  known  to  all  countries 
(  WUlia'Dis's  Elementally  Principles  of  Medicine  in  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  4to,  1847,  p.  775).  Of  one  hundred  and 
tifty-three  persons  bit,  ninety-four  died.  "  No  instance  is  known 
of  this  disease  having  been  communicated  from  one  human  being 
to  another"  (p.  776).  The  senses  become  so  acute  that  Majendie 
mentions  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  who  heard  when  under  it  (p.  777). 
Dr.  Williams  says  (p.  778),  "  There  is  no  instance  of  any  patient 
or  animal  suffering  from  this  disease  having  recovered." 

1505.  NOTE  ON  THE  ARECA  NUT  IN  JAVA. 

See  Bai'i'cnu's  Voyage  to  Cochiii  China,  Lond.  1806,  pp.  227, 
228.  He  says  that  among  the  Javanese,  "  The  chief  use  of  the 
areca  is  only  as  an  ingredient  in  a  compound  masticatory,  con- 
sisting besides  the  nut  of  chunam,  of  lime  of  shells,  and  serihoo, 
or  seeds  of  long  pepper,  made  into  a  paste  and  rolled  up  in  the 
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^  een  lea   of  betel  pepper.     This  composition,  when  moistened  in 
tl  <;  mouth,  comnanucutes  to  the  tongue  an.l  lips  a  deep  red  colour 
whHh  t..rnH  afterwards  to  a  dark  mahogany  brown  Tha 

™  nut,  especially  when  tresh  from  the  tree,  is  pow;rftdi;  nar- 
cot  c.  .  .  .      lh„  charcoal  ot  the  areca  nut  is,  however,  considered 

for  the  teeth.'     And  see  p.  308,  where  Uarrow  speaks  of  "  the  uni- 
versal custom  among  the  Cochin  Chinese  of  chewing  areca  and 

I        1.  All  ranks  of  the  Ceylonese  imiversally  chew  tho  betel  leaf- 

It  .s  the  dessert  to  all  their  entertainments,  and  the  unfailing 

supplement  to  all  their  conversation.     The  betel  leaf  in  shape 

S   resembles  UT,  but  in  colour  and  thickness  it  approaches  mo^e 

I   n-rly  to  the  leaf  of  the  laurel.  Along  with  the  betel  leaf  theyt  x 

I  tobac-cH>,  areca  nut,  and  the  lime  of  burnt  shells,  &c.     See  lircl 

vals  Ceyon,  1805,  4to,  2nd  edit.  p.  193 ;  and  fti  a  desa^;t^c^"f 

\  th    betel,  see  p.  328,  where  Percival  says,  «  The  betel  lifloZ 

^  not  grow  upon  the  betel  tree,  but  from  being  constantly  chewed 

^  along  with  the  betel  nut  has  acquired  this  appellation." 

!  1506.    NOTE   ON    THE   WORSHIP,  ETC.,  OF   VISHNOO. 

"Not  only  the  features,  the  manners,  and  the  remains  of  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Hindoos  are  still  apparent 
among  the  Javanese,  but  they  have  preserved  the  fragm'^fnts  of 
a     story  according  to  which  they  derive  their  origin  from  Vishnoo 
This  history  terminates  with  the  account  of  a  dreadful  delnne 
which  swept  away  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.     In  the  inW 
pu-ts  of  the  island  they  still  observe  a  scrupulous  abstinenc    flom 
every  kmd  of  animal  food,  under  a  notion  of  transmigrationTf 

1^6,  i  22^'"^'  '"       ''""  ^'"""'  *^  "^^^^  ^^^™'  ^-«d-  4to, 
1.  "  No   traditional  knowledge   appears   to  exist   among    the 
Malag^tsyof  the  deluge  "  (m.tory  of  Madagascar,  by  th!  Rev 

W.  M..,  Lond  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  395).  2.  Dobell  {Travi  througk 
Aamtchatka  &c.  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  282)  says,  "The  cZLe 
appear  to  relate  the  history  of  the  deluge  and  the  creation  0  the 
world  nearly  as  we  have  it."  An  anecdote  related  by  Motfat 
{Missionary  Scenes  ^n  Southern  Africa,  8vo,  1842,  p.  126) 
shows  how  cautious  we  must  be  in  receiving  the  testimony  if 
trav^ers  in  favour  of  traditions  supporting  the  belief  in  ^the 
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1507.    TUK    niNDOO   HKLIGION    I'ERIIAPS   OF   TAIITARIC   ORIOIN. 

See  some  ingenious  remarks  })y  ]^urrow,  in  p.  230  of  liis  Voyage 
to  Cochin  Cliinu,  Lond.  IHOO,  4t(t.  iU-  olwcrvoH  tluit  it  is  not 
jirobaLle  that  tlio  (idctrinc  for})i(lding  tlic  (lestruction  of  animal 
life  should  have  originated  in  th(!  torrid  zone,  wliere  life  is  so 
plentifid,  hut  that  it  may  with  greater  likeliliood  be  traced  to 
some  cold  and  bleak  country  wlierc;  animals  were  rare  and  there- 
fore valuable.  "  On  the  same  ground  of  reasoning,"  adds  Barrow, 
"  we  might  venture  perhaps  to  infcT  that  tlui  eonseeration  of  the 
cow  had  its  origin  on  the  bleak  and  barren  heights  of  Tartary 
rather  than  on  the  warm  and  fertile  plains  of  Hindoostan."  Thus 
in  China,  metempsychosis  is  the  belief  of  tlu;  "  imperial  family 
and  most  of  the  Tartar  mandarins "  (^DohcirH  Trdvch  through 
Kamtchathi,  A-c.  8vo.  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  288).  The  Yakouts  re- 
semble the  Tartars  in  their  features,  and  it  is  said  in  their 
language  {L('ssep\^  Travels  in  K(nntn<'haika,  Lond.  Bvo,  1790, 
vol.  ii.  p.  312).  Lesseps  adds  tliat  when  one  of  tlieir  women  dies 
her  favourite  cow  is  sacrificed  on  the  occasion  of  lier  burial. 
It  is  observable  that  Oldfield,  Avht^n  on  the  Niger,  was  told, 
"  that  all  the  cows  belonged  to  the  women  "  (Ldird  and  OldJiehVa 
Erped'dion  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  8vo,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  174), 
One  of  the  Chinese  festivals  is  New-'i'at,  or  cow's  day,  with  which 
they  associate  a  myth  of  a  cow  suckling  an  orphan  child  (see 
DoheWs  Travels  through  KamtchatJca.,  Ac,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii. 
p.  263).  A.  \V.  Schk;>el  wishes  to  account  on  natural  grounds 
for  the  worshipof  the  cow  (see  p.  xxxiv.  of  his  Preface  to  Prichard's 
Egyptian  Mytliology). 


i    ' 


1508.    NOTE    ON    THE    MALAYS   OF   JAVA. 

See  Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  Lond.  1806,4to,  pp.  233- 
237.  He  says  that  "  they  inhabit  tlie  coasts  of  most  of  the  nume- 
rous islands  tluit  are  scattered  over  the  great  eastern  ocean,  while 
the  inland  parts  of  the  same  islands  are  inliabited  by  a  distinct 
class  of  people,  bearing  on  every  island  certain  marks  of  a  common 
origin,  and  an  affinity  more  or  less  with  the  Hindoo  character." 
From  this  Barrow  infers  tliat  the  Malays  are  comparatively  modern 
settlers.  But  it  does  not  seem  ceitain  tliat  tliose  who  inliabit  the 
coasts  must  necessarily  be  the  last  arrivals.  It  may  be  that  the 
habits  of  the  Malaj's  dispose  them  to  prefer  an  aquatic  life,  and 
we  know  that  of  all  nations  the  Hindoos  are  the  least  inclined  to 
sea  voyages.  Such  being  the  case,  their  respective  tastes  may 
have  assigned  to  tliem  their  respective  poHitions.  Barmw  goes 
on  to  observe  (p.  233)  that  all  the  eastern  nations  sprung  from 
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.,     ,1     ,    .    -  ,    .      Tartars  ;  and  « The  Javanese 

evHlent  y  derive  their  origin  from  the  former,  and  the  Malays!! 
obviously  from  the  latter."  He  thinks  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  IS  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  difference 
between  the  Malays  and  the  Tartars.  Ellis  (/.uma^  of  EmhasZ 
toUuna,  Lond.  4to,  1817,  p.  26)  could  not  perceive  "suffident 
difference  of  nature  between  the  Javanese  and  Malays,  to  mark 
any  supposed  difference  of  origin.'"  He  however  adds'  (p  36) 
that  "  tlie  Javanese  esteem  themselves  a  superior  race,  and  con- 

tt^Mlil  r^^^  r        "'''''  ^^''''    '^^^^^^(P-  ^34  describes 
the  Malays  as   active,    courageous,  and  revengeful.      "To  their 

enemies  Uiey  are  remorseless,  to  their  friends  capricious,  and  to 
strangers  treaclierous."  Percival  {Account  of  Ceylon,  4to  1805 
2nd  edit,  p^  175)  mentions  "  the  peculiar  ferocit/of  ^tr' Zt 
sitions."  Their  pn.pensity  to  gambling,  and  particularly  coek- 
hgh ting  IS  extraordinaiy  (p  235)  Confirmed  by  Percival.  Tee 
p.  173  of  his  Account  of  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1805.  They  have 
agreat  dislike  to  any  one  taking  their  portraits,  which  they  look 
on  as  an  incantation  (p.  237).  ^ 

says  (p.  169),  "The  men  are  of  a  middling  stature,  remarkably 

well  propor  loned Their  foreheads  broad  and  flat     the  r 

eyes  small,  black,  and  very  deep  sunk  ;  their  hair  long,  coar  e  and 
black.     2.  He  adds  (p.  170),  "None  of  the  Malays' 'suIrXt 
beard  to  grow,  but  pluck  out  the  hairs  as  soon  as  [liey  appear    t 
(^  nmH  their  rolig-ion  to  allow  them  to  remain."  ^.Tli; 
(p.  171)  that  they  look  on  a  flat  nose  as  a  beauty,  and  to  obtain 
frequently  break  tlie  gristle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  of 
leir  children.     4.  They  will  not  even  touch  a  plat    Tn  which   S      , 
there  has   been   pork   fn   179^      /1    Tho^  1.0  ,.   ^^"^^'^  See  also 

1509.  CKLERRITY  AND  SIZE  OF  THE  ELEPHANTS  OF  COCHIN 

CHINA. 

In  the  forests  of  Cochin  China  and  neighbouring  countries  .0.   , 

these  animals  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  larger  sfze  than  in  ^0^'  '- 

part  of  the  world.     The  first  I  ever  saw  were  at  Turon   and  thel  ''''' 
appearance  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  my  mTnd      J  X         ' 
Jifely  say  that  the  elephants  of  Cochin  China,  the'  peak  of  Te  J 
nffc,  and  a  .st.......  ..  ....   ...  .jie  only  three  objects  [n  nature  that 

imagination  had  previously  formed 
u  2 
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of  them"  {Barroio's  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  London,  1806,  4to, 
p.  290). 

1.  There  would  appear  to  be  some  very  large  ones  in  Western 
Africa,  for  Oldfield  had  two  elephants'  teeth  brought  to  him, 
"  each  about  eight  feet  long  ;  and  each  of  which  could  not  have 
weighed  less  than  from  250  to  300  pounds  "  {Laird  and  Oldjield'a 
Expedition  up  the  Niger,  8vo,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  123).  2.  See  Per- 
civaVs  Account  of  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1805.  He  says  (p.  47), 
"  The  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  accounted  superior  to  all  others." 
The  most  famous  parts  of  the  island  is  the  country  around 
Matura,  where,  in  1797,  at  a  single  hunt,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  elephants  were  caught  (pp.  152,  153). 
At  p.  288,  "  Nowhere  are  elephants  found  either  so  docile  or  so 
excellent  in  their  shape  and  appearance."  For  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  catching  them,  see  pp.  289,  291,  and  for  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  coition  of  elephants,  see  pp.  293-294.  Percival 
allows  (p.  292)  that  the  superiority  of  the  elephants  of  Ceylon 
does  not  consist  in  their  size,  for  they  are  in  general  not  so  tall 
as  those  on  the  continent,  but  in  their  greater  hardiness  and 
powers  for  exertion ;  in  their  docility  and  freedom  from  vice  and 
passion.  One  of  the  king's  titles  is,  "  He  before  whom  all  elephants 
bow  "(pp.  264,265). 

15 10.  THE  ELEPHANTS  IN  SOUTHEKN  AFRICA  SUPPOSED  TO 
BURY  THEIR  DEAD. 

"  It  is  a  common  observation  that,  numerous  as  these  animals 
are  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  neither  the  tusks  nor  any 
part  of  their  skeleton  are  ever  found  above  ground,  which  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  elephants  must  bury  their  dead.  Van 
der  Kemp  is  inclined  to  believe  the  fact  to  be  true.  One  of  his 
party  having  shot  an  elephant,  they  went  the  following  morning 
with  a  view  of  taking  out  his  tusks,  when  they  found  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  of  these  animals  busily  employed  in  removing  the  dead 
corpse  with  their  snouts  "  {Account  of  a  Journey  to  the  Booshu- 
anas  of  Southern  Africa,  at  the  end  of  Barrow's  Cochin  China, 
London,  1806,  4to,  p.  419). 

1.  "  Elephants  are  remarkably  numerous  in  Kong  ;  but  they  are 
also  found  in  Ashantee"  {Boivdich,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  4to, 
1819,  p.  327).  2.  Harvard  {Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Ceylon 
and  India,  8vo,  1823,  p.  iv.)  says,  "The  elephants  of  Ceylon  live 
in  herds  and  are  of  immense  size.  Gomera,  a  well  known  elephant, 
which  is  fvdl  fourteen  feet  high,  but  completely  tame,  is  often  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Colombo.  A  tusk  of  one  found  at  Galle  measured 
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six  feet  three  inches  long,  and  three  feet  in  diameter."  3.  See 
some  curious  details  respecting  the  copulation  of  elephants  in 
Barrow's  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1806,  vol.  i. 
pp.  128-130.  4.  The  negroes  at  Pisania,  on  the  Gambia,  "  Eat 
the  flesh  of  elephants,  and  consider  it  as  a  great  delicacy  "  {Mungo 
Park's  Travels  in  AfHca,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  17).  McCulloch 
says  that  in  Asia  the  elephant  is  frequently  tamed  ;  in  Africa, 
never.  This  he  ascribes  to  the  "  inferior  sagacity  of  the  African 
people  "  {Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  786). 

151 1.   SHUTTLECOCK  PLAYED   IN   COCHIN   CHINA. 

"  But  that  which  most  attracted  our  attention  was  a  party  of 
young  men  keeping  up  a  shuttlecock  in  the  air  by  striking  it 
with  the  soles  of  their  feet"  {Barroiv's  Voyage  to  Cochin  Chim^a, 
Lond.  4to,  1806,  p.  298). 

They  have  the  same  game  in  China  (see  DohelVs  Travels  in 
Kamtchatka,  d:c.,  London,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  222). 

15 1 2.   NOTE   ON   THE   CUSTOM   OF   BREAKING   SIXPENCE  BETWEEN 
♦  TWO   LOVERS. 

"  To  break  a  sixpence  between  two  parting  lovers,  is  considered 
among  the  peasantry  of  some  of  the  counties  in  England  as  an 
avowal  and  pledge  of  unalterable  fidelity.  In  Cochin  China  the 
breaking  of  one  of  their  copper  coins,  or  a  pair  of  chop-sticks, 
between  man  and  wife,  before  proper  witnesses,  is  considered  as  a 
dissolution  of  their  former  compact,  and  the  act  of  separation  " 
{Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  London,  1806,  4to,  pp.  304, 
305). 

1.  Divorce  is  equally  easy  in  Burmah  (see  Malcolm^  Travels  in 
South  Eastern  Asia,  London,  8vo,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  229).  2.  And 
in  Western  Africa  (see  Laird  and  Oldjield's  Expedition  up  the 
Niger,  8vo,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^'^).  3.  And  in  Ceylon  (see  Percival' s 
Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  London,  1805,  4to,  p.  198),  4.  Also  among  the 
Malagasy  (see  Ellis,  Histonj  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i. 
pp.  172,  173) ;  but  it  is  observable  that  the  husband  can  prevent 
his  divorced  wife  from  marrying  again  (p.  174).  Among  the 
Kaffirs,  "  a  promise  is  always  held  sacred  when  a  piece  of  metal 
was  broken  between  the  parties"  {Barroiv's  Southern  Africa, 
2nd  edit.  4to,  1806,  vol.  i.  p.  168). 

15 1 3.    COCHIN   CHINESE   ARE   OF   CHINESE    ORIGIN. 

See  Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochin   China,   4to,   1806.     He  says 
(p.  294),  "The  Cochin   Chinese   on   most  occasions  adopt   the 
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fevtun^s  of  tl.o  (^oolun  (^hincs.,  nuu.y  „rtlu,  nil.ms '  tlu- wHth'n 
JHUf,Miujro,  tho  ivlif^nous  opinions  iind  con^monics  still  rcfiiinod  l)y 
tlumi,  nnhnito  .listinHly  tlicir  Chinoso  origin."     [n  the  northern 
provinces,  how.wor,  tl..>y  arc  nvoro  stron^^ly  tnarkcil  tl.an  in  tl.oso 
to  tl.o  southward.     T).o  .same.  charact(>ristic-s  ar,.  likewise  dis.vrn- 
ible,  but,  in  a  fainter  de-ree,  in  SiaTu,  which  is  ,,roi„.rly  .Se-yavj/, 
or  the  westcM-n  country,'  in  l>(>-jr„,  p,,,l,al,Iy  /V.,/,ro,  or  tlie  nor'them 
pn.yince,    .Vc,  cVc.     Harrow  -oes  on  to  observe  (p.  3()())  the  sin.i- 
hmtyot  amusements,  .^c,  l„.fwe,>n  the  Cochin  ("l,in<>s..  and  the 
(Junese.      He,  however,  adds  (p.  aoi)  (hat  "the-  spoken  lani,n.ane 
o     toclmi   (h.na,   though   on   the  same    principl,.,    in   so    muci, 
chiin^ed  Iron,  the  orif,nnal  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  unintelli- 
gible  to  a   Chinese,   but  the  wnUen  character  l,  precisely  Iha 
sa,u>,  i^..,  ..^\,o^..  322).     Their  dress   is  ditferent ;  -they  always 
go  bare-legg..   and  generally  bare-footed  "  (p.  301).  Th.M.ational 
olmracter  is  a  so  ditfert-nt.     Barrow  says  (p.  302),  "  The  C(,chiu 
tlMueseare  hke  the   French,  always  gay  and  for  <>ver  talking; 
the  Ciiinese  always  grave,  and  atfect  to  be  thinking;  the  former 
are  open  and  familiar,  the  latter  close  and  irserved."  A  still  more 
muai-kable  ditference  is  the  state  of  the  wonu>n.     The  Chi,u-so 
keep  their  women   in  th,.  most  comph^te  seclusion ;  the  Cochin 
Uuneso,   on   the  otlu>r  hand,  allow  them    not  only  lilu-rty  but 
licence,  and  seem  not  to  know  what  jc-alousy  is.     See  sonu.  in- 
stances  in  }iarrow  (pp.  3()2-3()y).     JJarrow  says  (p.  312),  "  Thev 
eat  dogs,  as  in  (^hina."  ^  '  -^ 

At  Whydah,  -dogs  are  considered  a,  grc.it  luxury"  {Dmica^C, 
^^e.enlASru'a,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  197).  According  to  Clap- 
r  ir'  ;^7,;^'-^^,''^^  *'^^-^^"rite  food  of  the  Jiedites,  who  appear  L 
k  alhed  to  the  Bon.ouese,  though  an  intidel  tribe  (seo  iLka,. 

^^^'!T     fl  ^^T-''  '•'•^■''"''^'  ^«^*''  ^t^''  P-  l^nndCYa^- 
perto,i  s  Second  Expedition,  182«J,  4to,  pp.  lOG,  250,  2.53). 

15 14.    TJIE    CUSTOM    AMONG    (iriNKSK    WOMKN    OV   CRAMriNG 
TJIKIR    FEET   IS    PElUIArs    MODERN. 

This  Will  appear  probable  if  we  agree  with  Harrow  (  Foya^.  to 
Cochi^i  Uuna,  London,  1806,  pp.  300-308)  in  thinking  that  the 

p  30o)    hat  the  present  women  of  Cochin  China  not  only  have 
their  teet  uuconhned,  but  exceedingly  large. 

Sornli  Eas'-rrrT  f^/'f'^^^l^'*  :'''''    Pronounced  Tie"    (Mukolm's  Travels  in 
r^xita  iitiSLcrn  Aaia,  Lond.  laSy,  vol.  ii.  p.  144). 
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15 1 5.  TUK  COCHIN  r;niNi;sK  eat  fhoos  and  mcH. 

"The  Cochin  Chinese  cut  dofj^s,  as   iti  China,  and  frogs  are  a  He.,  also 
common  artichf  of  food  "  {/ianvw'H    Vo/jdija  to  Cochin  China,  ^"'''-  ^'^^^' 
Lon(l(»n,  1H()(i,  4to,  p.  312). 

1.  I)(»hell  (TntmlH  in  Kandrhtitht,  (h:,  8vo,  IHiiO,  vol.  ii. 
p.  2l(i)  says,  "  Tin;  (Jhinesfs  eat  occasionally  frogs,  cats,  dogs,  and 
rats."  2.  Zoroaster  forbids  th(!ir  being  (iattiU  (see  Zendavt'Ma, 
(!dit.  Dii  I'erron,  tome;  i.  part  ii.  p.  320).  3.  It  [the  dog]  Hfienm 
to  hav(!  been  worshipj)ed  by  the  Egyptians  (hcm  Pri(;hard'» 
Egyptian  Mi/Lholouy,  p.  32(1).  The;  Dyaks  of  Horneo  "regard 
frogs  as  a  delicat,e  dish"  {Low'h  Sarawak,  8vo,  1848,  p.  202). 

15 1 7.    WOMKN    01''    KAMTHCIIATKA    SOMCTIMKS    DO    NOT    WKAN 
TIIHIU   CIIILDUKN    FOR    FOUll   Oil    FIVK    YKAKH. 

"They  have  no  limited  time  for  suckling  their  children,  and  1 
have  se(!n  instances  of  its  continuing  for  four  or  five  years" 
(T ranch  in  KandHchalht  durin(/  the  yaavH  1787  and  1788,% 
M.  da  LesHcpH,  London,  1790,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  l.:;4). 

At  VVawa,  a  woman  is  flogged  and  sold  as  a  slave,  "  if,  when 
sh(i  has  a  child  at  tlu;  breast,,  slie  is  known  to  go  with  a  man" 
{Cluppertons  Heaond  Krpedition,  1829,  4to,  p.  Do). 

(iueen  Elizabeth  was  weaned  at  thirteen  raontlis  (Miya  Striclc- 
laiuCn  QwwriH  of  En()Umd,  vol.  vi.  p.  7,  8vo,  1843). 

1.  Th(!  Persian  motlKirs  nurse  their  children  from  between  two 
to  thre(!  years  (sise  Moric./H  Second  Journey  through  Pernia,  1818, 
4to,  p.  107).  2.  Tli(!  women  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  "  suckle 
th(!ir  children  until  tlK^y  are  able  to  walk  about"  {Meredith,  On 
the  Gold  Coast,  8vo,  1812,  p.  109),  and  up  the  Niger  women 
"  '"■«  publicly  flogged  if  they  are  known  to  associate  with  tlui 
other  sex  before  th('  expirati<m  of  three  years  after  the  birth  of 
an  infant;  that  being  tne  period  mothers  are  obliged  to  suckle 
their  offsf.ring"  {Laird  and  OldJieUVs  Expedition  up  the  Nir/er, 
8vo,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  97).  3.  "The  mothers  in  Madagascar  often 
suckle  their  childnni  for  several  years  "  {Ellis's  History  of  Mada- 
gascar, 8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  IGO).  4.  Park's  Travels,  8vo,  1817, 
vol.  i.  p,  402,  403. 


1 5 18.    TTIR   JAPANKSK    ARE    SHORT   OF   STATURE. 

"In  Europe  the  two  officers  and  myself  would  have  been 
^  looked  upon  as  men  of  the  middle  stature ;  but  we  were  giants 
I  among  the  Japanese  {(Jolowniiis  Memoirs  of  a  Caplicily  in 
I    Japan,  London,  8vo,   1824,  vol.  i.  p.  255).     At  vol.  ii.  p.  72, 
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Golownin  says,  «  The  new  bunyo  looked  like  a  giant  among  the 
Japanese ;  he  was  as  tall  as  our  sailors." 

Lesseps  {Travels  in  Kamtschatha,  London,  Svo,  1790,  vol.  i 
p.  211)  mentions  having  met  in  Kamtschatka  a  Japanese  mer- 
chant «  about  five  feet  in  stature,  and  tolerably  well-made." 

1519.    THE   KOBIAK8   OF  KAMTSCHATKA   FEED   THBIB   DEER  WITH 

HUMAN   URINE. 

This  is  Stated  by  Lesseps  {Travels  iu  ■  '^chatka,  London, 
8vo,  1790,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  147),  who  say..,  The  flocks  are  so 
extremely  fond  of  this  beverage,  that  whatever  quantity  you 
give  them  it  is  all  swallowed  in  an  instant." 

1520.    NOTE   ON  THE   DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   MELCAETH   AND   TYRIAN 

HERCULES. 

A  'l^'^J'^.t   "^^'^  "^  ^^^'^    '^"""^  *^^  *«°^Pl«   Of  the    principal 
deity  of  the  Tynans,  the  protecting  god  of  the  city,  as  its  name 
Melcarth  signifies ;  Melcarth,  the  city  king.     For  further  informa- 
tion see  the   learned  work  of   Creuzer    (Symbolik,  ii.  211    &c 
second  edition).     This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  though  entirely  different  from  their  god  bearing  the 
same  name;  hence  the  myths  of  the  two  are  often  confounded. 
Herodotus  (11.  44)  very  properly  notices  the  difference,  yet  the 
passage  here  quoted  seems  to  imply  that  this  deity  was  called 
Hercules  by  the  Tyrians  themselves.     But  it  was  doubtless  out 
of  complaisance   to  the  Greeks  that  the  Phoenician  priests,  in 
addressing   them    thus  named  him ;    for  his  native  appellation 
was  in  aU  likelihood  very  different"  {Heeren^s  Researches  into 
the  Politics,  &c.,  of  the  Asiatic  Nations,  Svo,  1846    vol    i    p 
307,'308)  '"'^^"^"'"^  *^'  "^^^^  ""^  ^^^  Syrian  Hercules,  see  pp.' 

^r.\o^\^^^^^^^^''  ^^""'^  described,  London,  folio,  1743,  pp. 
I  u'  A,  ^^T^^'^'S  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  called  Sem,  see 
Prichards  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  Svo,  1838,  pp.  109, 
110-119.  ^^         ' 

I52I.    EUROPA   PERHAPS   THE   SAME   AS   THE   PH(ENICIAN   ASTAETE. 

"Traces  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Crete  are  preserved  in  the 
mythology  of  the  island  ;  here  also  the  worship  of  Hercules  was 
naturalized  ;  and  the  fable  of  Europa,  of  which  it  was  the  scene 
was  certainly  of  Phoenician  origin  (Apollod.  iii.  1).  If,  as  Hoeck 
has  rendered  probable  (Creta,  p.  S3,  &cO,  Europa,  in  the  mo«t 
ancient   Ihoenician   mythos,  is   to  be  understood,  not  as  signi- 
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fying a  part  of  the  world,  but  the  Phoenician  deity  Astarte,  whose 
worship  was  spread  with  the  Phoenician  colonies,  this  will  evi- 
dently confirm  the  interpretation  given  above  of  the  mythos  of 
the  expedition  of  Hercules"  {Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  London, 
8vo,  1846,  vol.i.p.312). 

1522.    NOTE   RESPECTING   TARTESSUS  OR   TARSHISH. 

See  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  London,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  315, 
316.     He  disagrees  with  Bochart,  who  thinks  that  there  were' 
three  different  Tartessuses,  and  still  more  does  he  disagree  with 
jNIannert,  who  fixes  on  its  site  as  the  present  Seville.     Heeren 
doubts  if  there  was  such  a  city  at  all,  and  thinks  that  « in  the 
commercial  geography  of  the  Phoenicians,  by  Tartessus  was  evi- 
dently understood  the  whole  of  Southern  Spain,  which  had  been 
subjected  to  their  authority."     At  p.  329  he  says  that  the  rich 
districts  of  Spain  "are  comprised  by  the  Phoenicians  under  the 
general  name  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish."     And  he  adds  (p.  330) 
that  the  metals  spoken  of  by  Ezekiel  in  reference  to  Tarshish  are 
[all  produced  by  Spanish  mines.     But  Bruce  places  Tarshish  on 
the  East  African  coast,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Meliuda ;  about 
2  30  below  the  equator  (see  his  second  map  at  the  end  of  vol.  v 
of  his  Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile).     His  authority 
IS  an  Abyssinian  chronicle  (see  vol.  i.  p.  439,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  36) 
Jacob  {History  of  the  Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  90 
91)  thinks  it  was  a  general  name  for  the  south  of  Spain,  or  for 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians. 

1523-    THE   PH(ExNICIANS   NEVER    COULD    HAVE   DISCOVERED    AMERICA. 

tin'm^t!  T  J™  ^^^Sjnation  however,  refer  any  of  these  tradi-  See  also 
tions  to  a  discovery  of  America.  The  Phoenicians  might  very  Akt.  1430. 
we  1  circumnavigate  Africa,  penetrate  to  the  Eastern  Sea  j  but  to 
sail  across  the  Atlantic  tr  America  was  beyond  them,  for  their 
navigation,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  like  that  of  all  other 
ZlTwn  ^""^T^l  ^!^d  the  middle  ages,  was  confined  to  the 
coast    {Heerens  Asiatic  Natiov^,  London,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  321). 

1524.    NOTE   ON   THE   SITUATION   OF   OPHIR. 

., ;"*]f  celebrated  Ophir,  which  some  would  find  in  Ceylon, 

others  in  Happy  Arabia,  and  a  celebrated  traveller  with  an  extra- 
ordinary show  of  learning,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Like, 
however  tne  name  of  all  very  distant  places  and  regions  of  anti- 
quity, like  Thule,  Tartessus,  and  others,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
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Ophir  denotes  no  particular  spot,  but  only  a  certain  region  or 
part  of  the  world,  such  as  the  East  and  West  Indies  in  modern 
geoj(raphy.  Ophir  was  the  general  name  for  the  rich  countries  of 
the  soutJi,  lying  on  the  Arabian,  African,  and  Indian  coasts,  as  far 
as  at  that  time  known.  .  .  .  See  Bochart,  p.  769,  Michaelis, 
Spicileg.  ii.  184,  and  Bruce's  Travels,  i.  143.  What  most  con- 
firms the  truth  of  this  explanation  given  in  the  text  is,  that 
Bochart  and  others,  who  wish  to  fix  the  name  of  Ophir  to  one 
particular  spot,  have  been  obliged  to  admit  several  places  of  the 
same  name"  {Heereii8  Asiatic  Nations,  Lend.  1846,  vol.  i.  pp. 
334,  335).  ^^ 

Jacob  follows  Salt  in  thinking  that  the  gold  collected  from  the 
country  about  Soffiila  has  been  exaggerated  in  quantity  {Historical 
Enqui^-y  into  the  Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii.  pp.  327, 
328).  *^^ 

1.  See  Bruce's  Travels,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  432- 
442.     He  says  (p.  434),  «  Ceylon  could  not  be  Ophir,  for  it  has 
neither  gold  nor  silver,"  but  supposes  that  it  was  in  Sofala  oppo- 
site to  jNIadagascar,  where  he  says  (p.  435),  "  there  are  mines  of 
gold  and  silver,  than  which  none  can  be  more  abundant,  especially 
in  silver.     They  bear  the  traces  of  having  been  wrought  from  the 
earliest  ages."     But  when  he  suggests  (p.  436)  that  it  may  have 
been  the  Orphi  (or  Madagascar)  of  Eupolemus,  he  is  not  so  fortu- 
nate, since  from  the  best  accounts  we  know  that  gold  is  not  found 
there.     2.  See  Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i. 
pp.  6,   7).     3.  The  question,   however,   rises,   whether  the  non- 
existence of  gold  in  a  country  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  its 
having  anciently  been  found  there.     Consult  on  this  head  Heeren 
{Asiatic  Nations,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  349)  who  has  made  it  pro- 
bable that  Arabia  Felix,  where  no  gold  is  now  found,  formerly 
abounded  with  it ;  and  see  also  Art.  1527.     See  also  Bruce  (vol.  ii. 
p.  36)  for  another  argument  in  favour  of  Sofala  and  Ophir  being 
identical.     4.  Quatremere,  in  an  essay  in  1845,  maintained  the 
opinion  that  Ophir  was  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  Septuagint,  Ophir  is  rendered  by  Sofara, 
which  is  so  similar  to  Sofala  (see  a  long  note  in  HumhoWs 
Cosmos,    edit.    Otte,    1848,  vol.    ii.  pp.   500,  501).     5.  For  an 
account  of  collecting  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sofala,  see 
SaWs   Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  Lond.  1814,  pp.  67,  68.     Columbus 
"  supposed  Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir,  which  had  been 
visited  by  the  ships  of  Solomon  "  {Irving's  Life  of  Columbus,  8vo, 
1828,  vol.  iv.  p.  61). 
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1525.    TIIK   TYUIAN    PURPLE   DID   NOT   MEAN   ONE   PARTICULAR   COLOUR. 

See  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Tyrian  purple  in  Heeren's  Soo  al«o 
Asiatic  Nations,   Loudon,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.   342,  344.     His  ^"t.  2062. 
i  authorities  are  the  worKs  of  Armali   Capelli  and  Don  Michale 
A  Kosu.    This  famous  dye  was  manufactured  from  the  juice  of  shell- 
fish, and  consisted  of  "almost  every  shade  of  purple,"  and  when 
jmade  from  the  fish  on  « the  Phoenician,  and  in  general  on  the 
jscuthern,  coast  was  a  scarlet  or  crimson  "  (p.  343).     Tyre  was  par- 
jticularly  celebrated  for  scarlet  and  violet  (p.  344).     "  The  dyeing 
jwas  performed  at  all  times  in  the  wool"  (p.  344).     The  dyers  of 
pigre  have  only  one  colour,  yellow  (see  Bi-uce's  Travels,  Edinburgh, 
[1790,  vol.  iii.  p.  126).  ^  ' 

1526.     THE   PH(ENICIANS   INVENTED   GLASS. 

"  Another  product  of  Phoenician  skill  was  glass ;  of  this  they 

vere   the    inventors,   and    long  enjoyed  the  exclusive  manufac- 

lure.  .  .  .  From  the  small  number  of  glass-houses,  the  use  of 

Iflass  would   seem  to  have  been  much  less  general  in  antiquity 

than  among  us"  {Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  Lend.  1846    vol    i 
J.  345).  ,  vii.  a. 

f       1527.  ARABIA  FELIX  FORMERLY  ABOUNDED  IN  GOLD. 

"Gold  mines,  it  is  true,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  there,  but  Seeal«o 
tfie  assurances  of  antiquity  respecting  them  are  so  general  and  ^«t-  1902. 
explicit,  that  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  doubt  that  Yemen 
once  abounded  in  gold  (Michaelis,  Spicileg.  ii.  p.  190  ;  Bochart, 
pp.  139,  140).     Why  indeed  should  not  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
"held  this  metal,  which  was  so  plentiful  in  those  just  opposite  in 
Ethiopia.     The  minute  acquaintance  which  Job  (supposed  to  have 
been  an  Arabian)  displays  of  mining  renders  this  highly  probable" 
Yleeren,  Asiatic  Nations    .  ondon,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  349). 
*  .\-  Grold  has  not  been  found  in  Madagascar  (see  Ellis,  Historv 
Madagascar,  8vo   1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7).     Dindikoo  is  in  long! 
10  \\est,lat.  13°  30' North.     Park  says  {Travels,  8vo,  1817 
fol.  1.  p.  524)  that  above  Dindikoo  is  '•  a  high  ridge  of  hills  which 
ire  very  productive  of  gold."     For  an  account  of  the  mode  of  col- 
ectmg  It  see  pp.  455-461,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  73-78,  and  for  their 
Qanner  of  smelting  it,  pp.  105,  106  ;  but  in  all  these  instances 
Ihe  gold  was  found,  not  in  masses,  but  in  grains.      3.  Duncan 
Peste^^n  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  v.  p.  307)  says,  "Gold  is  as 
Ibimdant  m  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey  as  in  the  Ashantee  country." 
|.  Bruce  (2Va.«fe,  4to,  1790,  vol.  iv.  p.  327)  says  that  the  Sh^- 
f  alia  find  gold  in  their  country,  but  have  no  gold  mines  ;  and  he 
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most  positively  asserts  that  no  gold  is  found  in  Abyssinia,  and  that 
the  gold  possessed  by  the  Abyssinians  is  all  brlult  from  the 

fo  Xt  SeZ:'^':.  .T.  '^  "^^  ^PP-  '''^  ^««)'  that  r^oM 
Xrestrifri::?"  '^^^^  ^^  ''-  ^^P^^^^^-  ^^  ^-^  ^he  u 

1528.    ARABIA    NEVER   PRODUCED   CINNAMON. 

Heeren  {Asiatic  Nations,  Loud.  8vo,  1846,  vol  in  V,0^  nK_ 
bl-th  If  r'"'^^  .ays  thatcinnan.;..«.;;oi;/:,'l^  ,t 
bu  "the  fabu bus  accounts  which  he  repeats  upon  the  authorit; 
of  the  Phcenicians  shows  very  plainly  that  they  made  a  mysterv  If 

iJiodorus  and  Strabo  by  saying,  that  "it  may  be  easily  seen  that 

tt'coTn^'ls^^  i-ported'with  the'produee 

tne  country.      (See  also  pp.  443,  444.)    Phillips  says  «  The  cin    ' 
namon  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  fn  the  ^^1768  » 
{History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  iTp.  157). 

1529-    ORIGIN,   ETC.,   OP  THE   CHALDEANS. 

wh"f?'  r"'^'"''  ""^^^  ^^"  Chaldeans  really  were,  when  and 
Jrn^Z  y.  \^^7^«P-ly  ^-«ted  as  a  nation,  i,  one  of  he  most 
dithcult  that  history  pre-ents      Frnr.^  ^0=^.  , 

most  probable  that  tL^^l^a  of  the  hZ    '^  i'^'^'^^^  ''  ^^^^^ 

Curds,  probably  tbeir  >^:ccJrs^:^:^:Z::'i£X  '' '"' 
brought  from  their  native  rerion,  bv  tl,»T  ^  '""''^ 

e~'r  '&'-  ^"  S™|"-X"X^^^^^ 

ouSr;Ltfh:r?ir;otr;;r;'e:"'.i„tth::  tf"-^  -"■  ^' 

a  general  appellation,  but  w'ha^  XTeTwe      agr™  "wirtl" 


1846). 


p.  383, 
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I  cannot  reconcile  tliis  with  what  Hceren  say«  in  another  place 
(vol.  n.  p.  6)  where  he  remarks  of  the  famouH  Scythian  invasion 
seventy  years  before  Cyrun,  that  «  Michaelis  and  Schlozer  hav- 
aioivn  It  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  ChaldeanH." 

1530-  THE   TARTARS    AND   TIFB    MONGOLS   A    DIFFERENT    PEOPLE. 

"Tlie  perpetual  confusion  between  the  names  of  Tartars  and 
Mongols  (of  which  Desguignes  is  specially  guilty)  has  been  the 
source  of  serious  errors  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  well  as  in 
geogmphy.  T)ie  Mongols  and  Tartars  are  distinct  races ;  the 
principal  territory  of  the  former  lies  to  the  north,  that  of  the 
atter  to  the  south  of  the  Sirr-Daija,  or  Jaxartes  of  the  ancients, 
the  proper  limit  of  the  two  ..es"  {H.eren^s  Asiatic  National 
Lond.  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  7). 

Prichard  {Phyaical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  29)),  sayp, 
the  Jaxartes,  supposed  to  be  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus."  1.  See 
H.mboldts  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  366.  He  rejects 
the  hypothesis  of  Xiebuhr,  according  to  which  tl^e  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  and  Hipp,  nu  ates  were  Mongolians."  He  adds,  "  It  seems 
fur  more  probable  that  the  Scythians  (Scoloti)  should  be  referred 
to  the  Indo-Germanic  Massagetae  (Alani)."  (See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  510  ) 
Their  original  name  was  Tatar,  which  Prichard  gravely  says  was 
changed  mto  Tartars  in  consequence  of  an  expression  of  St.  Louis 
{Fhysical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  278).  Malcolm  (Hista,^ 
cfPers.^  8vo,  1829.  v.l.  i.  p.  97)  says  Tartar  "is  derived  IZ 
iatar,  the  name  of  a  tribe  ;  which  as  we  are  told  by  Abdul 
trhazi,  consisted  of  70,000  families." 

1531-  THE  BABYLONIANS  NOT  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  .HCT. 

"This  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  whether  tlie  Babylonians 
^ere  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch.  That  the  material 
they  used  would  very  well  allow  of  this  is  evident  from  our  own 
bmldings  ;  and  the  accounts  Diodorus  gives  of  the  vast  substruc- 
tures of  the  hanging  gardens  seems  certainly  to  point  to  this  useful 
part  of  architecture  ;  yet  neither  Rich  (Memoir,  p.  59)  nor  Porter 
(Travels  1.  p.  122)  discovered  in  any  portion  of  the  existing  ru  n 

E^K  sr"  Th  ""\T  r"  '"  ''''  -^terraneous  foundations 
ot  M  Kasr.    The  case  therefore  seems  decided,  as  far  as  it  possibly 

pp^oMo")!"  ^"""'"'^  ^"''"  ''"^""^'  ^^^^-  i846rv:h  ^ 
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1532.    TVLOS    AM,    ARAOl-S    IN   THE    PEnmAN   GULF    WERE   THE 
SAME    AS    UAUUEIN. 

conviction  to  tho«,  who  are  aware  ) "  w  I  tttlV  ,        "    ,  '"'''^ 

1533.  THE  ISLAND  DADEN  OF  THE  HEnUEWS  ONE  OF  THE  BAHREIN 

OB  CATHEMA.  ' 

important  in  con  M  "tag  tt  comlS'tt"  "'".  "■  ^^"™^'^ 
by  the  help  of  the  orie'ntargerrrprr,  '„  ™"". '' "  ^""""■'''' 
the  i.Ia„d  i,  either  one  of  the  ^2  or  tl!  I'l  ""'"""l^  "' 

one  of  Cathema.  The  proof,  whk,;!^??  """■"  """""'y 
of  place,  m.y  be  fonnj  Tj^IL^:- ^utLntZr''  "^  ""' 
PP-  160,  564,  604   744      T)iffln„u  ,  *°"'''  '"'  P^»"s  "• 

that  were  the  case,  then  Daden  would  not  be  CH?  "'  ""1"^"     ^^ 
assertH,  but  the  island  mentionerabove     and  ^hi '™'' ''.   '^'"'"^ 
1-ble  by  a  resemblance  of  n"  metwhik  i^  !       ^^  rendered  pro- 
comparin,  the  modern  and  ancfe:;  Jeo^tpVori  r'  ^^'^    '" 
Miuhc  Nations,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  4367437).  ^        ''  ' 

1534-  ANATA  PERHAPS  THE  SAME  AS  CATHEMA 

"  The  island  Anata  is  no  lonj^er  known.     Mi^rht  it  not  J, 
been  a  corruption  for  Cathema  ?"  (//e,rm'.  J  ,/^S\rV"°*^  ^^""^ 
1846,  vol.  i.  p.  436;.  K'^ea ens  Asiatic  Aations,  8vo, 
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1535-  nEsrniPTioN,  etc.  of  av\ 

...v^a,f;;:;";:r:;'V'''t!';;;;t  t  '-'%  t"'  -  ^™'  ■- 
-.., .«..,  V,,,. ,  p  /loo.;  9  '^  ;r  i^f-'to^j'^f '•''  ^-'> 

»ui7,a»»  n,  fast,.  ,„„1  l„,,„ty  ,„,y  I  |,ave  seen  »"  .ft  ,       Kfi 
■        nr„   II  tile  eitv  twi.,itv  n,  ..       {      ■    1     .  "  '»  '"''l  there 

'■''"U.nt.ti„„"    '      08  e  '"""?' ^".""•'^   '"  ™rtio„  this 

iS36-   «AUI)AMA    nEl'ItESENTED   AS   A    COCK 

«™^n.,t  given  toii™^\;;:LL:rsr  :?r  "r " 

VIZ.,  that  of  a  cocl<.     Tlie  l,..,end  is  th.t  „l!     ,     ^         Pwntrag, 
of  existence,  he  was  kin»  of  ".^iTf     l        Z  °  ™  "'  "'•■'*  f"™ 

«',atehed  tlUe."         ^  "■'"'  '""^  I^™IS  «'^t  Pl»ee  he 

^  '537-  ACES  rnoBABLY  Ttre  modchn  o.«,s. 

Oxus  appears  to  me  the  most  prohable  (ftatw      f^"  '*  ^'"  ^^^  fT 
uotes)»  (Heeren:  Asiatic  iVwLll^t.^^etr^l.'a; 'p.  uH  ""^  "»'• 

1538.    THE    AKGIPrO!!   MK  SA„B   AS   THE   CALMBCKS 

these  people,  "We  can  have  MhesltltL     '"''■•.''''  ''>  "^^^  "^ 
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See  also 
Akt.  1530. 
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\  ■ 

1 

p.  24  and  Akt.   1670).      The  importance  of  the  Calmucks  has 
p  lOoT  exaggerated  (see  //..'.  Travels  In  TaHary,  vd.  ii! 

1539-    THE   SCYTHIANS   WERE   OP  TAIITAR   ORIGIN. 

^.1"^^!;!'"*'  f  ^.^^  Argippoei  being  made  of  felt  proves  in  some 
degree  their  relation  with  the  Mongols  or  Calmucks ;  while  the 
fecythians  by  living,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  their  wag2^^^ 

1540.    THE  i-YRAMID   WAS   THE   ORIGINAL   SOURCE    OF   HINDO 

ARCHITECTURE. 

«  The  architecture  of  the  Hindu  originated  with  the  pyramid 
in  which   orm  the  oldest  pagodas  are  built.     This  is  the  ^dpal' 
feature  which  d  stinguishes  the  buildings  of  India  prope       om 
those  of   the    ultra-Gangetic  continent,  and  probably  ^alsoth^ 
greater  portion  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  where  the  architecturalcha 

W  offS  'f^  ri  M'T^  ^-"  borrorflthe" 

Heeren  argues  from  this  (pp.  86,  87),  that  the  Mongols  when 
estabhshed  in  India,  were  likely  to  have  borrowed  frl  the 
Hindoos  rather  than  the  Hindoos  from  them. 

1541-     THE   HINDOOS   WERE   ACQUAINTED   WITH   THE   ARCH 

"Some  modern  writers  indeed  directly  question  their  ability 
to  form  an  arch  (see  particularly  Langl^s,  p.  54)  ;  whereas  ^nth; 
drawings  we  have  of  their  oldest  specimens  of  architecture  Icon- 
dei^ble  number  are  observed  to  terminate  in  a  cupola  ZtrZ 
stance  in  the  pagoda  of  Tanjore);   does  not  thi^  cir^irtance" 
therefore  imply  their  being  able  to  construct  a  vaultedToof  or 
are  these  cupolas  only  modern  additions  to  the  origin?  abrlc 
The  designs  given  us  of  these  buildings,  however,  as  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  remark,  do  not  even  agree  among  themselves 
^v.  must  consequently  leave  this  question  for  architects  and  p"  Jons 
upplied  w,th  more  accurate  sources  of  information  than  oifrselve 
to  ^discuss     (Heereu^s  Asiatic  Nations,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii  p^  87^ 

1542.    DECREASE   OF   THE   GUEBRB8   IN  PERSIA. 

"  Jaffier  Ali,  resident  for  the  Ene-lish  mtinT,  of  cu- 

iiiL}  art  so  leviled  and  distressed  by  the 
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government  that  either  they  become  converts  tn  at  1, 

or  emigrate  to  their  brethren  in  India  ^\.f^^^?"^-danism, 

great  seat  of  the  Guebres  and  of  the  r  ret  •„;  !  k,.  fh '"  '"""'  "" 

poor  and  more  contemned  in  Pers^^  th.n    ^  '  ^"^  ^^^'^  """"'^ 

the  Jews  in  Turkey"  (ir.r^r'w^  P     -ost  miserable  of 

Asia  Minor  in  tie  U,.  roT  1T?^^^^^^^ 

Se^  ofEn.,a.sUo  tU  Ooj:;^^:^ ^Is^ 

See  also  Moriei-'s  Second  Journey  through  Por,ia    1SI«  A,. 
p.  200,  where  he  says,  "All  ruins  for  which  the  IJle  of  ^^ 
country  cannot  account  are  attributed  to  the  GuS     L    he 
same  manner  a,  in  Turkey  they  are  attributed  to  the  G  aours 

tat  in  Turkey  to  infidel^  ri^ne^ar'    T      r'"  ""Z'™"' 
Edinburgh,  1790,  4t„,  vol.  ii  pp^'sX  """  ^"'"'^'' 

•543-     T„B   MAHOMMEDAN  P.JSIASS  WZBE  ACQ»AI»I,„   WITH   THE 

ARCH. 

Morier  (First  Journey  through  Persia,  London,  4to    1812 
p.  2o7)  saw  on  the  road  between  Teher-m  «r,H  q^  k        •      ?'  ' 

of  a«  ancient  town,  "  several^LtTrde'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Lfai^ntsr^  ''  ''-^  --  -  oldfrTr-the  ^thot 

^^  1544.     NOTE    ON    CARMANIA,    KERMANIA,    OR    CERMANIA. 

the  h'ot  zi^zt:4v:2fz^^  ^^^-^^-  ^^^-^^-^-^ 

a  warm  region,  which  wof  h^  ,.!      G^ermesir,  a  generic  name  for 
lations  of  Gerilnt  Kermanil      ^ p'      ™^T  '^'  '"^^^"^  ^PP^l" 

^w,A  P..,«,  Sd^nTTsi^^^^^^^^        "  (^^^--'^  ^--. 

^^  1545.     DESCENDANTS  OF   THE   DANES   IN   PERSIA. 

At  Klianack,  a  place  still  further  in  fV.« 
Gulf  between  Cape  Series  and  cllZZonV'T''  ""Jl  *''' 
once  in  the  possession  of  th»  TV,      ""™.  "*.  "  '»™  which  was 
people,  who  ckin,  a  Danish  blood        "Af  "  ''  ''"«"'"'  *■«"  *e 

and  have  light  red  hS:;:'  i  i%"rntr:L'"?Tr.'^"°-''' 

counts  of  their  origin  "  (Mm-ie^sFlTr      """'  *™*"°™1  ac- 
London,  1812,  Wofp.  si\  '  ^"'*  •''"^"^V  *■"«?*  Persia, 

Zan"ueWo'  ^he"?  "'™{  ,""'=''  '*'"  "'"«*»  ™»  funded  ,t 
VOL.  II. 
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See  also 
Art.  1584. 


1546.     NOTE   ON   THE   PEARL   FISHERY   IN   THE   PERSIAN   GULF. 

For  an  account  of  the  pearl  fishery  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  see 
Morier  8  First  Journey  tlirouoh  Persia,  London,  1812,  4to,  pp.  52- 
55.     He  says  (p.  52),  « The  island  of  Bahrein  on  the  Arabian 
shore  has  been  considered  tlie  most  productive  bank  of  the  pearl 
oysters,  but  the  island  of  Khanack  now  shares  the  reputation.  .  . 
Ihe  trade  has  now  become  almost  entirely  centered  at  Muscat " 
(p.  53).     Morier  says  (p.  53),  "The  pearl  of  Ceylon  peels  off; 
that  of  the  Gulf  is  as  firm  as  the  rock  upon  wliich  it  grows,  and 
though  It  loses  in  colour  and  water  one  per  cent,  annually  for 
fifty  years,  yet  it  «Lill  loses  less  than  that  of  Ceylon.     It  ceases 
after  htty  years  to  lose  anything."     See  also  Beck's  Essay  on  the 
1  earl  l^ishery  of  Ceylon  (in  Supplement  to  Si7'  W.  Jones'^  Worh 
vol.n.  pp.  1070-1083,  London,   1801,  4to).     He  says  (p.  1071 
that  « It  requires  seven  years  for  a  renewal  of  the  fishery,  that  is 
for  the  pearl-shells  to  attain  their  growth  ;  »  and  see  at  p.  1074 
his  account  of  the  injurious  mode  of  boring  the  pearls. 

Moner  remarks  (p..  54)  that  «  the  divers  seldom  live  to  a  great 
age,    which  is  likely  enough ;   but  I  believe  he  is  mistaken  in 
adding  "  They  remain  under  water  five  minutes,  and  their  dives 
succeed  one  another  very  rapidly."      He   says,  "They  oil  the 
orifice  of  the  ears,  and  put  a  horn  over  their  nose."     See  Beck  on 
Pearl  Fishery  of  Ceylon,  in  Supplement  to  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works, 
1801,  4to.     He  says  that  the  divers  there  "  neither  make  their 
bodies  smooth  with  oil,  nor  do  they  stop  their  ears,  mouths,  or 
noses  with  anything."      He  boldly  asserts  that  he  8mv  a  boy 
remam   under  water  for  seven   minutes  ;  and  he  adds,  "  Daily 
experience  convinces  us   that   by   long   practice   any   man  may 
bring  himself  to  remain  under  water  above  a  couple  of  minutes 
(vol.  11.  pp.  10 , 6,  1077).  But  Oldfield  thinks  "  nearly  fifty  seconds  " 

r837Ttl.  ii.^  pJTos)'''''^  ^^'^^'^'^^'  ^"^"^^^''^  ""P  ih'  ^^^Oer,  Svo, 
"The  largest  pearls  are  generally  found  in  the  deepest  water" 
(p.  o4)  Some  authors  say  that  the  pearl  in  the  live  oyster  is 
quite  hard  ;  but  Sir  Harford  Jones  asserts  that  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  shell  it^is  soft,  although  a  very  short  exposure  to  the 
air  hardens  it.  Morier  well  observes  (p.  55)  that  these  two  con- 
trary opinions  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  either  a  different 
use  of  the  word  hardness,  or  an  original  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  yellow  and  the  white  pearl.  W'aen  the  rains  have  been 
abundant,  a  good  pearl  season  always  follows  (pp.  55,  56) 

We^Hed^^^rf -"'a'^k^"^'  '^^'"^-^^^  ''''  Persian  Gulf,  see 
^\  ell=ted  s  Travels  m  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  2G4-267. 
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1547-    THE   MARL   PROBAT.LY   A    DISEASE   OF   THE   FISH 

animals,  an(   are  annarPTifW  +1.      «•    ^    J     \.    ^^^'"^  *^  ^"  different 

M'Cllocl,  (Dictkmtnj  of  Commerce,  8v„,  1849,  p  9761  .,v, 

imagined  that  thp  nvaf^,.  i         •  i  •  uezoar.       J.,innsDU8 

produce  pea^,   (rJ,   P  ''V'.'*!"?'  '^*"-'  ""W'''  te  made  to 

.548.  A  „„  «,,o  co„,„  sr.„  „„„  „,,,  ,,„^  „^  ^ 

RiWy."    Ho  add.  tSLf!      f .*™8™>    *"■'  " "till  talk,  tatelli- 
las  been  improved."  ""     *""  "'illation 

1549-    ™b  runsiANs  coksidbh  it  a  ore  it  rn..m,.„„. 

o™  .0  B..AK  A  „„TT,.  „.  .w™T„.::^;r:;rrj: ::; 

never  practised  in  Persia  but  V.         ^  ^  '  ^''''' ^ '"^"^^"^^y 

(at  p.  97)  Moriei   say     "1^,1  th?       PT^'^fe--"     And  again 
sweetmeats  beneath  tl'e  envovC  '  ^  '"  '^^^'^  ^'"^'^  ^^^^^ 

before  witnessed  J^lZTJnZ^.iT'""'''^  "'"'^  "^  ^^^ 
he  an  honour  shared  ^11^^.  I  !■  '""  '''^'^^"  understood  to 

Morier^s  ^0.0^^/1"   l^^^^^^^^^^^  7«  ^1--"  (-e  also 

94,  388).  ^  ^^"''"^'^  ^''''''^  ^^^^'  4to,  1818,  pp. 

1550.  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  HAREM  AND  ZENANA 

"Adjoimng  t),.   Chehel  Sitoon  is  the  harem-   fh      .  • 

"e^-i  IS  applied  to  the  establishments':f  t^;:;^;  J^l  ^ 
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confined  to  thorie  of  the  inferior  people  "  (Morier'a  First  Journey 
through  Persia,  Lond.  1812,  4to,  p.  166). 

"  The  apartment  of  the  Russian  princesses  in  the  ancient 
records  is  called  horom;  a  word  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic  harem  "  {Pinkerton^s  Russia,  8vo,  1838,  p.  301). 

1 55 1.    PERSIAN   SUPERSTITION   RESPECTING   CUEING   ILLNESS. 

"  In  the  belief  of  Persia  there  is  another  and  simpler  remedy 
for  malady.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  credulity  confined  to  Persia; 
there  is,  I  suspect,  a  more  general  superstition,  that  to  relieve 
disease  or  accident,  the  patient  has  only  to  deposit  a  rag  on 
certain  bushes,  and  from  the  same  spot  to  take  another  which 
has  been  previously  left  from  the  same  motive  by  a  former 
sufferer"  {Moricr's  First  Journey  through  Persia,  Lond.  1812, 
4to,  p.  230). 

See  also  Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  4to,  1818, 
p.  239. 

1552.     THE    CASPIAN    IS   FAMOUS   FOR   HERRINGS. 

"  In  April  we  got  delicious  herrings  from  the  Caspian,  which 
appears  the  proper  sea  for  them.  They  are  much  larger  than 
those  which  we  have  on  the  English  coasts,  and  are  called  by  the 
Persians  the  'shah  mahee ' — king  of  fishes"  {Moner's  First 
Journey  through  Persia,  Lond.  1812,  4to,  pp.  230,  231  ;  see  also 
p.  402). 

"  In  no  portion  of  the  earth  have  I  seen  more  luxuriant  fruit 
than  in  Astrachan,  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea"  {Hurrv- 
boldt's  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  328).  There  are  no 
herrings,  properly  so  called,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  (see  Fgede, 
8vo,  1818,  p.  91,  and  Crantz,  8vo,  1767,  p.  94).  It  is  said  that 
the  herring  fishery  was  established  at  Dieppe,  in  the  eleventh 
century  {Turner's  Tour  in  Normandy,  Lond.  8vo,  1820,  vol.  i. 
p.  22);  for  this  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  quotes  Groube,  Histoire  de 
Normandie,  iii.  p.  170.  They  were  so  celebrated  that  m  the 
thirteenth  century  "  harengs  de  Fecamp  "  was  a  proverb  {Turners 
Normandy,  i.  67). 

*553-  NOTE  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 

"  Rey  is  the  Rhages  of  Tobit,  and  is  the  city  where  Alexander 
rested  five  days  in  his  pursuit  after  Darius Rey  was  re- 
duced by  Hubbe,  the  general  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  from  its  scat- 
tered population  arose  the  town  of  Teheran  "  (see  also  pp.  403, 
404).  "Currimabad  is  perhaps  the  Corbiana  of  geography"  {Mo- 
rier's First  Journey  through  Persia,  Lond.  1812°  4to,  p.  233). 
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1554.    ETYMOLOGY   ETC.    OF   THE   TITLE   OF   MIRZA. 

«  The  only  hereditary  title  in  Persia  is  Mirza  or  Meerza,  the 
denvation  of  which  word  is  from  emir  {ameer,  a  nobleman),  and 
zade,^  son  &c.  This  species  of  nobility  is  traced  very  far,  and 
18  not  creative.  The  title  descends  to  all  the  sons  of  the  family, 
^thout  exception  In  the  royal  family  it  is  placed  after  the 
name,  instead  of  before  it ;  thus  Abbas  Mirza  and  Hosseim  Ali 
Mirza.  Mirza  18  a  civil  title,  and  khan  is  a  military  one.  The 
title  of  khan  is  creative,  but  not  hereditary.  The  sons  of  khans 
are  called  Aga  or  esquire,  which  is  a  Tartar  title,  and  more  common 
in  Turkey  than  in  Persia"  (J/mer's  First  Journey  throuah 
Persia,  4to,  1812,  pp.  234,  235).  ^         ^ 

.n/^ '""W^r^'^f  n  "  °'^''  ^'^'^^"^  *^^  «tl«  «f  khan  "  (Mal- 
colms History  of  Persia,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  308). 

1555.    ETYMOLOGY   OF   TABRIZ. 

JIT'^  i°^^;>itants  extol  the  fruitfulness  of  the  territory  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  air  of  Tabriz.  Its  very  name,  according  to  the 
Persian  etymology  indicates  the  excellence  of  its  situation  for  it 

IS  CO  d  oit^,  a  fever,  and  m,  fled ^^.T^td^^t 

r  Cw  11       "r'   'TJ^'  ^""^^'^^^  "^  '^^  '^'^'^-^  i«  given  by 

i  18irpp.T76,T7).  ^    ^""'  ^'"'  '''^™^  ^'^'^"^^  ^--«'  4to' 

But  Morier  has  no  right  to  quote  Sir  W.  Jones's  authority  for 

1799,  4to)  IS,  It  IS  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  its  oualitv 
of  resisting  any  noxious  infection,"  &c.  ^         ^ 

1556.  THE  FAUCES  HYRCANI^  THE  PRESENT  PILE  REEDBAR. 

hv\t^v\^  T  fu'^  ""'""  *'""  ""^'^"^^^  ^^*°  Mazenderan,-one 

by  the  Pile  Reedbar The  Pile  Reedbar  is,  perhans   IZ 

ancient  Fauces  Hyrcani.'.  ;  and  the  accounts  of  Oleari^ld  ^tW 
modern  travellers,  as  well  as  the  intelligence    hat  I  r'l  fed 
confirm   the  original  tremendous   descriptions"  (MoricrTFlst 
Journey  through  Persia,  Lond.  1812,  4to,  p.  287). 

1557-  NOTE  ON  THE  TURCOMANS. 

See  Morier'8  First  Journey  through  Persia,  4to,  1812,  pp  288 
xlat^d  Tttv''^  "  They  are  Sunnis,  and'in  coLs'e'quen  e 
.bey  kiiith^u.  slaves  when  they  become  old  and  unft  for  service 
but  "comfort  their  consciences  by  placing  the  skin  o^  the  del 
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ceased  at  the  threshhold  of  their  door,  in  the  belief  that  he  ap- 
proaches  Paradise  in  proportion  as  his  skin  gets  pierced  with 
holes  and  worn  out "  (p.  289). 


1558.    NOTE   ON   THE   WAIIABBES. 

"The  first  mention  of  the  Wahabees  is  in  Niebuhr  (Description 
de  1  Arable,  pp    17,  296,  302);   and  Gibbon   first   noticed   the 

nXI'h  .^'^^T-  ^a?  '^f  '^^^  ^P^'""^  ^^'^^  ^^«  '^^^  province, 
Nedsjed,  m  which  Moseilama,  the  great  contemporary  adversary  0 

Mahomed  had  propagated  liis  faith  (vol.  v.  p.  277).     It  may  be 

dan!  rl  .'  W  w"'''""^'  "^"  *---Pl^ed\verlhe  Mahome- 
Me.;.  ^  f  ^,^f  ^^r«  «f  the  present  day,  and  hke  them  took 
Mecca  (and  plundered  it  indeed  much  more  effectually  than  their 
successors  are  said  to  have  done),  in  tne  same  manner  took  pos- 
session first  of  the  provinces  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  See  Gibbon, 
V.  449;  Sales  Koran,  p.   184;  D'Ohsson,  Tableau  de  I'Empire 

Lrnrr8 1 2'"!  av?).'"' "  ^'^^'""''  ^"^^  ^'™-^  ^^"^"^^  ^^^^^'^ 

1559.  ISPAHAN   THE   SAME   AS   ASPA   AND   ASPADAMA. 

"  Ispahan  had  been  for  ages  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the 
east;  and  was  possibly  the  Aspa  and  Aspadama  of  the  ancients, 
inmbt;  V  ^"°*"^""^,.«^^  ^"^dred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  a 
number  which,  according  to  Barbaro,  was  but  :he  sixth  of  its 
former  popula  ion"  ^Notes  to  Morier^s  First  Jc^rney  through 
Persia,  Lond.  4to,  1812,  p.  397).  ^  >''<'' ouyn 

1560.  TAXATION   BY   HIDES   PRACTISED   IN   PERSIA. 

Morier  (First  Journey  through  Persia,  4to,  1812,  p.  236),  says 
produce.     See  also  the  notes  at  p.  404,  where  he  observes   «  This 

L  the  east!"  &c       "'"^       "'"^^^^  ''^  ^^"^^^^^^  ^'  ^^^^  P^^^ 

decMe^"brth  "/^''^  ?  ^''^''''  °^'"^^  ^^^"^  ^  P^^«^  «f  1-^d,  it  is 
decided  by  the  form  of  pacing  it.     The  man  who  lavs  his  claim 

o  It  covers  himself  with  a  raw  hide  and  walks  ove  The  gio^ 
^ocMty  of  Bombay,  vol.  1.  p.  288,  4to,  1819). 
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1561.     ETYMOLOGY    OF    ASSASSIN. 

"These  mountains  were  in  the  middle  ages,  the  seats  of  the 
Dilemites,  the  subjects  of  Hassan,  Slieik  al  Jebal  Hassan,  '  tlie 
cluef  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountains,'  whose  power  is  familiar 
to  every  reader,  and  from  whose  name  the  word  assassin  has  been 
derived  with  an  evil  import  in  half  the  modern  languages  of 
i-urope.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  tale  of  his  enchanted 
palace  m  the  old  travellers,  Marco  Polo,  Haithon,  &c.,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  some  general  foundation  in  truth "  {Moner's  First 
Journey  through  Persia,  1812,  4to,  notes,  p.  404). 

1562.    NOTE   ON   COUNTRIES   IN   WHICH   JEWS    ARE   FOUND. 

"Distinct  from  these  is  a  tribe  of  Jews  at  Cochin,  inhabiting  a 
distinct  quarter  of  the  town,  the  investigation  of  whose  history 
would  be  curious  and  interesting"  {Marier^s  Second  Journey 
through  Persia,  Lond.  1818,  4to,  p.  13). 

77"  ^  f  bute  paid  by  five  hundred  families  of  Jews  resident  at 
Jiokhara     {Moner's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  4to,  1818, 

Mungo  Park  (T^m..^,,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  212),  when  at 
Jienoum,  was  told  by  a  shereef,  "  who  seemed  to  be  a  well-informed 
man,  that  "there  were  many  Jews  at  Timbuctoo,  but  they  all 
spoke  Arabic,  and  used  the  same  prayers  as  the  Moors." 

For  an  account  of  the  Jews  at  Aden  see  Wellsted's  Travels  in 
Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  pp.  393-395. 

_  Niebuhr  says  {Description  de  VArahie,  \1U,  4to,  p.  22),  that 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Hedjaz  there  are  "  des  tribus  entieres  de 
(\T\JJ-^T^  '""'  ^^"''  ^^^^^b«   independans."     He   adds 

r;.7n   T^i^'i^^^^V^^  ^'''''  "'"  "^^^^^^  *«  ^^^'^  ^^^^-    He 

rSn^;        I  .,.'''  *^'  *""'^*°'y  ^^  *^^  ^°^^^^^  ^l^^e  there  are 
0,000  Jewish  families. 

In  1774,  Captain  Tophara  writes  from  Edinburgh,  «  What  is 

rC      "  ';.';"'  f^'^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^  J^-  --  -  ^^^  -untry" 
{lophams  Letters  from  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1776,  p.  46). 

15^3-    NOTE   ON   THE   PIGEONS   OF   PERSIA. 

usr.?n'/''°^^r^  ^'^'''':'  ''  *^'  ^'^'"'^  ^^^^^^^  *b^t  the  Persians 
nse    and  as  they  employ  it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of 

Se  so  mth  r  f.  ^  ?.'*'"'  ''''^^'  '^''^'  '^'  ^«1«^^  «f  Ispahan 
are  so  much  finer  than  those  of  other  cities.  .  .  ,  The  great  value 
of  this  dung  will  probably  throw  some  light  upon  that  passage  in 

cab  0  dnv  '  T"  "  '^'  ^'"'"'-  "^  '-^™^^^^'  't^-'  fourth  part  of  a 
cab  of  dove  s  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver '  (2  Kings,  vi. 
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w  i  v.  '       A      t!''"'  "*"  "'•^  '^*  P^^"^"^'  ^^""^^'^  ^«  f«"nd  them 

Tu  h  ofT         /    't  ""'^^^'^^  ^'^^  "^^*^^-  ^-«  "-  -  the 

marks  wT;  v'.'  I  ^^ . ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  pigeon,  which  Herodotus 

(Llio,  138).     It  18  a  curious  fiict  that  in  the  West  of  England  an 

family  that  when  the  principal  of  the  family  dies,  a  white  pigeon 
.s  seen  hovering  over  the  bed  of  the  deceased.     Vas  such  a  birS 

anciently  considered  the  prophetical  precursor  of  death  P'vl.^^^^^^ 
Second  Journey  through  Persia,  Lond.  4to,  1818,  p.  141) 

See  also   Morier's   First   Journey  through  Persia,  4to;   1812, 
p.   155,  where   he   mentions  "an   immense   numbed  of  pigeon 
houses,  in  ruins  or  still  entire."     Dr.  Mavor  (Note  in  TusseX 
Husbandry,  8vo   1812,  p.  18),  speaking  of  the  misch  ef  don    L 

quaiter  of  corn  in  a  year."  Tusser  says,  "  Dove  dung  worth  gold  " 
{nve  Hundred  Points  of  Husband^,  8vo,  1812,  p  78)  ft  was 
part.cukrly  used  for  hops  (p.  37).^  «  At  one  ml     swallow  a 

1564.    PEKSIAN   SUPEBSTITION    RESPECTING   THE    COMET. 

aumdar,  01  the  star  wiin  a  tail,  as  portentous  of  evil,  announcin.. 

p.  320,     Bec^e  says,  they  forebode  revolutions,  &o.  (  WMt's  Bloa 
Brit.  L'U.  vol.  i.  p.  277,  8vo,  1842).  ^ "ngiasBiorj^ 

come;r  Hf'ail   °" '^o. '"'*«?  »f  *!"»  widely-spread  horror  of 
°Ztv  <■ ,  '"'*  '"  *"  ™"«y»  °f  tl'«  fitine  and  Moselle 

beLfi      r      fi  '"'""'  "'""'"K  '<"  *'■*'<'  °"»''  iU-omened  bodi   a 
vZ'r  8vo'T8°2.°°  T  ""'■""'f  °'  ^^  "»"■"     ^-  «-  C     k, 

s«  ::.'S  ^„i;j;  8^:-  is!.^r;:r/22",- 

136.       n  the  middle  ages  they  were,  in  the  works  wr  tten  LS 
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OF   TEARS. 
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See  the  curious  account  given  by  Morier,  in  his  Second  Journey 
through  Persia,  4to,  1818,  p.  179.  He  says  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  Persian  tragedy  the  priests  collect  and  preserve  in  a  bottle 
the  tears  of  the  spectators,  which,  as  he  observes,  illustrates  the 
passage  in  the  fifty-sixth  Psalm,  "Put  thou  my  tears  into  a 
bottle.'^  The  Persians  collect  them  in  the  belief  that  a  single 
drop  will  restore  a  dying  man. 

1566.  NOTE  ON  THE  RAMAZAN  OF  THE  MOHAMMEDANS. 

Morier  {First  Journey  thrmigh  Persia,  London,  4to,  1812, 
pp.  40,  41)  mentions  the  rigidity  with  which  this  is  kept  by  the' 
Persians.  He  says,  "When  the  feast  of  the  Bairam  occurs  in 
summer,  the  Eamazan,  or  month  of  fasting,  which  precedes  it, 
becomes  extremely  severe ;  every  man,  of  every  kind  of  business,' 
the  labourer  in  the  midst  of  the  hardest  work,  is  forbidden  to 
take  any  kind  of  nourishment  from  sunrise  to  sunset  during  the 
longest  days  of  the  year."  See  also  his  Sec -id  Journey  through 
Persia,  4to,  1818,  p.  244,  for  an  additional  proof  of  the  rigour 
with  which  the  Persians  really  keep  the  fast. 

The  Moors  of  Western  Africa  "  observe  the  fast  of  Rhamadan 
with  great  strictness  "  (J/iin(/o  Park's  Travels,  8vo,  1817  vol  i 
pp.  487,  488).  Bruce  {Travels,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  i.* 
pp.  117-119)  relates  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrating  the  rigour 
with  which  it  is  kept  in  Egypt.  At  Kouka  its  violation  is  cruelly 
punished  (see  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Afnca,  4to,  1826 
pp.  255,  258,  and  Clapperton's  First  Journey,  p.  110)  At 
Prince's  Island,  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  and  though 
there  is  not  a  single  mosque,  they  keep  the  Ramadan  with  great 
rigour  {Cook's  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  344). 

1567.    HAMADAN    THE    SAME    AS    ECBATANA. 

For  some  curious  account  of  Hamadan,  see  Morier's  Second 
Journey  through  Persia,  4to,  1818,  pp.  267-270.  He  says,  "It 
has  been  decided  by  the  best  modern  authorities,  D'Anville  and 
!?!u  '.  i  H'^^^dan  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana  ; 
and  that  the  mountain  of  Alwend  is  the  Orontes  of  the  ancient 
geography.  Such  observations  as  we  were  enabled  to  make  on  the 
spot  have  tended  to  confirm  their  decision.  The  situation  of 
Hamadan,  so  much  unlike  that  of  other  Persian  cities,  would  of 
Itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  its  claim  to  a  remote  origin,  con- 
sidering the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  build  their  cities  on 
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.Ill  "lilt  MfK..i  |,l,u„s  ;  but  JIumuduu  occupies  a  .-.vat  divers  tvf' 

nuijovcr  wlucli   it  ,«  spread.     Its  locality  amves  with   that  .,f 
Kcba^na,  Inul.  on  the  ch.Hvity  of  Orontes:^u.ci;rdin;^o   >.  h1: 
ml  18  also  conformable  to  Herodotus,"  .U.     Morier  says  (p.'aro 
On  the  whole  w,.  found  that   Ila.nadan  presented  rnore^H  cts 

-itisia;  and  there  is   every  Drobubilitv  fl.uf   -.„        x-  . 

/.1.1....K         i^i       •,        .  ^    fiooauuiry  tnat   excavations,   narti- 

ini,  kings,  would  lead  to  viiluublo  discoverioa." 

1568.   HOTB  ON  MOUNT  ABABAT. 
Morior  {First  Jom-^mj  thwu/,h  Persia,  4to,  1812,  p.  3001  .av» 

Morier   disbelieves    the   PYistonor.    -,<• 

(p.  3«),  .T„e  .nowJots  r:r«d  t.%"::z:d  bf*z 

uie  rersians  and  Armenians  to  ex  st  at  the  nresent  r^w  i,.  h 

1570.    DENEFICIAL   EFFECT   OF  TORNADOES   OF   WESTERN 

AFRICA. 

See  an  account  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  by  Henry  Mere- 
dith, London,  8vo,  1812,  pp.  14_17  ^ 

tuI^sTin"""'"°T^  eomm,.„ee  in  March, ,  and  cease  when 

that i, rs:;,'f;„;.«;e'^Ef tlTN*^'  m  '\T  *'V""*™'-^' 

southward  of  <SP    fK      i  ^^-    >^  hen  they  incline  to  the 

tugue.e   word    tre.a,lo,   a    t^ui'^trri  TDT^rHit /"; 
Dahomey,  p.    U).-     Meredith   ,ayMp.   U    ttf  litl^^t^The:' 
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tornadoes,  "  vajretation  would  be  destroyed,  Jind  tropical  Africa 
would  be  a  sco-ching  desert,  imtit  for  thi^  habitation  of  man." 

1.  ^iie  aXm  Laird  and  OUlJivMn  KrpedUion  vrUo  the  Interior 
of  Africa  by  the  Niger,  Hvo,  18.37,  vol.  i.  pp.  57-51).  Mr.  Laird 
mentions  its  beneficial  results.  "The  sensation  it  produces  after- 
wards is  cheering  and  deliglitful ;  .  .  .  the  air  is  fresh  and  ch^ar, 
and  everything  around  is  exl-ihiniting."  2.  Meredith  {Accoimt  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  Svo,  1812,  pp.  8-14)  also  observes  that  the  har- 
nnittan  is  healthy.  He  says  it  is  derived  from  tlui  Fantee  word 
himianta;  and  Mungo  Park  {Travels,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  .39.3, 
.394)  says,  «  Tht;  harmattan,  in  passing  over  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara,  accpiires  a  very  Htn.ng  attraction  for  humidity,  aiul  itarches 
up  (■verything  exposed  to  its  current.  It  is,  however,  reckoned 
very  salutary,  particularly  to  Kuropeans." 

I57I.    yKVKUK    LAWS    AOAINJST    WITCIICUAl'-T    ON    WKSTEllN    COAST 

OF    AFKICA. 

^^  Meredith  {Account  of  the  Gold  Voant,  Svo,  1812,  p.  28)  says, 
"The  law  against  witchcraft  is  particularly  severe,  inasmuch  as  it 
generally  extends  to  all  under  the  same  roof,  as  it  is  supposed 
they  possess  some  portion  of  the  malign  influt;nce." 

In  Ashantee,  "  Those  accused  of  witchcraft,  or  having  a  devil, 
are  tortured  to  death  "  {Boiudich,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  4to,  1819, 
p.  260). 

In  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  Cobunbus  complains  of 
the  witchcraft  of  the  Americans  (s(;e  Irvlwjs  History  of  Columbus, 
8vo,  1828,  vol.  iii.  p.  217). 

1.  The  Malagasy  believe  that  the  crocodile  never  kills  anyone 
unless  he  is  "  guilty  of  witchcraft »  {Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar, 
8vo,  n,38,  vol.  i.  p.  55).     "In  1828,  three  natives  were  put  to 
death   for  being  sorcerers"   {Unci.   i.   92).     The   punishment   is 
always  capital  (pp.  102,  242,  373,  389),  and  in  1828  a  law  was 
enacted  to  that  effect  (p.  .382 ;  see  also  pp.  487-490).     Mungo 
Park  {Travels,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  451)  says,  "No  trial  for  this 
offence  came  under  my  observation  while  I  was  in  Africa,  and  I 
therefore  siippose  that  the  crime  and  us  punishment  occurs  but 
seldom.      Some  have  said  that  the  Abyssinians  disbelieve  in  it, 
but  this  IS  denied  by  Bruce  {Travels,  Edinburgh,  1790,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  18,  19).     It  18  believed  in  in  Massuah  (vol.  iii.  p.  29).     In 
Iceland  the  persecution  chiefly  raged  from  1660  to  1690,  during 
whicli  period  sixteen  persons  were  burnt  alive  (see  Account  of 
Iceland,  p.  183,  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  1840) 
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See  also 
Aht8. 
1697, 
1717. 


KWUIVALENT   TO   THK    ini«„    WA..-,    ,8   PRACTISED. 

If  the  per^^^^^^  be  ^f  ^n  ^"'J""^^'""  "^  -"'J"'*"!,'  and  cun>UHin,^ 

.roundTll';;;;ti  ,::;^/;^, -'y  ^«  ^T^«^t.d  m  ti.:; 

shouting),  firing  voile;     of  !I„''adrtt""'T^^"  "^''"^ 
exclamation,"  &c    &c  (\r.lr\T\  intervaln   lanaentable 

1812,  p.  31).        '         ^^'^'''^'^'^^^'  ^^^'^'^^^^  «/  </^«  ('   ''I  Coast,  8vo, 

dance  (see  5mcX  J^r  L    T     ^"^  "" '"*^^  «^^^«^<^««  to 

Abyssinian  aTd  Tr  sh  custfr        '?;^'"'^  ^^^'^  ^^^'^ts  between 
monies"  (/n  t/j  W  »".  their  respective  funeral  cere- 

\i nu uauctwu  to  the  Keen  of  thp  Sln^.th   ^^    r    1       , 
pp.  xu-xviii.  Per«y  Society,  vol.  xiii  )  -^  ^™''""'' 

•573-  ™.  INHABITANTS  »  W.STE„N  AFmCA  W0»™„.  THE  MOON 
RATHER  THAN  THE  SUN. 

pelrt7„dr„;r;thtv„M'''"T"'  ^'='"*^'" " "-  ™- 

extraeted  f/om  ^   ^Tp™?  ^72^"""""'"^'^"  ^ 
veneration  than  the  .„w  ^l  ,      ''  *''°  """"'  '■"  Skater 

'voicing' (Zoltt 7 i!r  ^Yr'^'T"  *""  "Ppearanet  with 

betU'tref!raL?„ewr„„n™S^^^^^^^^^ 

mythical  hero  of  the  M.  ,„,„,    «  P'  ^)-     ^-  "apeto,  the 

him,  impnidentfy  t;ag^^^^^^^^^^^  before 

*' notwithstanding  hx^s  gigantic  form' h!  *^^  f^^^"' ^7  which, 
vanquished  and  lin  "  mi^wlZ  T.r^""^  ^^"^"^th,  he  was 
vol.  i.  p.  90);  and  their  art  'f-^^  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1818, 
on  a  referenc;  to  the  moon  No  i'^  "^^'  "^^P^^^^  ^^^^^l^ 
planet  whatever  "  (p  444rand?h  '^^^^"^^^^  ^'  "'^^  ^^  ^"^^ther 
Booshuanas  dance  in  a  c  LTA^  ff '' ^"""'^P'^^^)'  3- "The 
^Journey  in  ZZ^:''^^^^^^^^ 
China,  4to,  1806,  p.  399).^!:'  also  Art  6i9     ^""""'  ^^^'^" 
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1574.    NOTE   OK   TRK    PALM   WINE    OF   THE    AFRICANS 

Meredith   (6W,^   Coast  0/  Africa,  Hvo,  l«I2,pp  s.^.fiN    t 
de«cnbecl  the  rna,.ner  in  whieh  the  nativ;  make  SiH  tin!^'  T 
Huys  It  .8  »  very  a.neeable,  impartiu^  a  rieh  ens  and  I  . 

^ste^.  the  pah.e  scarcely  to  Je  e.^IIed  ^^  ::^^^:^ 

"veryrefre«hin,.''(ZWaWO/:^W^^  ^1^  ^' 

8V0,   1837    vol.  ii.p.   ,70),  andfp.  ^^X^^^^^'T: 
AHhantee  at  x.s  „n  vensally  ,.ed  (see  Bo.odL,  AfJjlTTihantle 
ioiy,  4to,  pp.  69,  152   27<)   90^   Qfi«\   1    x  L-  '" '^ ^finaniee, 

fav,.ural,le   f,ee   pp      (,0    mI'    i,^,^  '""  f^'  '''^"*,"''  ■'"  "  ''  ■"" 

4tori8057p.  93)  ■°'"'"'  ''•^^'2^'"'''  ''"'  «*'■ 

1575-    NOTB   ON   I„E   FBT.S,,   „p  WEST^N   AFmCA. 

woid  of  great  licence  and  applied  in  a  irS  vnrl;  '   ,  "  * 

frequently  mean,  anythins  forbidden      Onf  I  "^  ™^' '  "^ 

white  fowl,  anotlier  «  1,?.,„C       """"''.''•     0"«  »an  retmes  to  eat  a 

placesinto  Xtheydi  no::';:r'"«;^'  ''  f^"*''    TWe  are 

why?  They  are  Sh,  To  k  uln  riS'^'  »'-•  ""l'"""^ 
fotish  in  some  nlace,      Tf  /         \       ""'«'"»'■  <»■  a  leopard  i, 

they  cannot  aec'ont  for  tiS  TT'^V  "™^" '»»  ""^ 
the  truth  of  any  a  J  tLn,  hty  take  fetilr  t?  T"'  ?  ""^ 
of  the  West  Indies   feti.h  T    i     *i  .      '^''"*  "  "«=  Ofrio 

the  lawyers,  the  Piet  of  re''t™t';;vr";vi?.'  ^^'"™'- 

186,  194,  and  at  p.  66  an  instance  If  Re    'fl^'      ^'''''°  P?' '««' 

"All  the  worshipper,  of  the  fc,   l,  ."™''  '""«'  «*• 

thing  before  drinkZ    and  »^so     1      ''°"''  ""  "  ""'^  "^  ""?- 
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before  they  eat"  {BorodlcKs  Mission  to  Af<hantp,e,  1819,  4to, 
p.  414;  see  also  p.  269).  See  also  Aut.  1()86.  The  Chippewas 
of  North  America  "  believe  that  animals  have  souls,  and  even  that 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  kettles,  &c.,  have  in  them  a  similar 
essence  "  {PHchard''s  Physical  Hiato^  of  ManJdnd,  vol.  v.  p.  389, 
8vo,  1847).  Duncan's  Travels  in  Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847, 
vol.  i.  pi%  79,  80,  92,  93,  124,  125,  174,  195,  196.  Tuckey's  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Zaire,  1818,  4to,  pp.  64,  95,  105,  106,  375-382, 
and  162. 

1576.   TllIAL   BY   OnOEAL   PRACTISED   BY  THE   INHABITANTS 
OF   WESTEi{N    AFKICA. 

— "  agreeably  to  the  ordeal  of  the  country,  which  seldom  fails 
of  its  intended  purpose.     Tt  .s  trial  consists  of  administering  the 
bark  of  a  tree  deemed  poisonous,  and  other  substances,  mixed  in 
;Arater,  which  if  retained  on  the  storaacli  generally  proves  fatal ; 
if  it   be   rejected,   it   confirms   the   innocence   of  the   person" 
(Meredith's  Account  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  8vo,  1812,  p.  63). 
See  also  p.  108,  where  Meredith  mentions  tliat  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  a  suspected  wife  is  ascertained  in  this  way.     In  this  case, 
if  the  trial  is  in  public,  she  must  be  exposed  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
At  Badagry,  Lander  was  obliged  to  go  through  the  ordeal  by 
poison  (see  Clapperton's  Second  Expedition,  1829,  4to,  pp.  325, 
326).     1.  The   ordeal  by  poison  is  mentioned  by  Oldfield  (see 
Laird  and  OldjieUVs  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  8vo, 
1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  278),  and  by  Bowdich  {Mission  to  Ashantee,  4to, 
1819,  pp.  145,  297).      2.  The  New  Zealanders  have  no  sort  of 
trial  by  ordeal  (see  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Nexv  Zealamlers, 
hy  J.  S.  PolacJc,  Lond.  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  88).     3.  Trial  by 
ordeal  is  practised  by  all  the  Malagasy  tribes  (see  Ellis,  History 
of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  141,  146).     It  is  sometimes 
administered  to  "  fowls  or  dogs,   two  of  which  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  two  parties  opposed  to  each  other"  (p.  381).     The 
most  general  ordeal  is  by  the  Tangena,  which  is  a  nut  about  the 
size  of  an  English  horse-chestnut.     See  a  full  account  of  it  in 
Ellis,  vol.  i.  pp.  457,  458.     He  says  that  those  who  administer  it 
can  by  regulating  the  dose  make  it  a  poison  or  an  emetic ;  and 
assures  us  (p.  460)  that  "  the  deception  practised  in  the  whole 
transaction  is  evident  to  every  sensible  native."     On  tlie  occasion 
of  the  t/ial,  a  lamb  is  brought  to  the  place  by  two  lepers  (p.  462). 
Before  taking  the  tangena,  the  accused  has  to  swallow  whole  three 
pieces  of  tJie  skin  of  a  fowl  (p.  464),  wliich,  if,  after  taking  the 
poison,  lie  can  vomit,  he  is  acquitted  (p.  471);  but  if  he  does 
not,  they  beat   him  to  death  with  the  rice  polu,  «  unless  he  has 
previously  died   by  the  poisonous  action  of  the  tangfna  itnelf." 
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On  the  coast  the  pieces  of  skin  are  not  given   (v  476^      Vr 
what  Ellis  relates  at  p.  485,  it  is  clear  t\at  it^S  be  Led T 
About  one-tenth  of  the  population  take  the  tangena  inTe    ou   e 
of  their  hves,  and  of  those  one-half  die  (p.  487). 

1577.     WHITE   IS   HIGHLY   VALUED   BY   THE   INHABITANTS   OF 
WESTERN   AFBICA. 

For  proof  of  this  see  Meredith's  Account  of  the  Trnlrl  Po  ^ 

peTt  dw-f'l'''>;  '''''''^'-  ^««)^^^^-^enthe[nno  en^^^^^^^^ 
pected  wife  has  been  ascertained  by  ordeal  "  *e  i,  »t  Hl>.7  V    I 
herself  abroad  habited  in  white,  and  her  U^'iXd^^H        7 
of  her  innocence."   Again  ( at  p  1 94 1 "  The  L?  I       '  "'"'''«■"'"■'' 

babited  in  white,  a 'colo,  r  h  Id  hire    as  we     aT»ir  "'1'^ 
country,  in  great  veneration      rt  ■  I       ,     "'  ""  "'■"  *» 

innocence  -.SwT.  '  ™™<'<"-«l  "s  emblematic  of 

nnocence  and  perfection,  and  on  all  occasions  where  Feti,l,  nh 
,    trudes  or  where  it  is  consulted,  a  white  vestment  L  dispt  d  t, 
■    the  Fetishmen  or  priests,"    See  also  Am.  1 7 II  ""P'^ye"  "y 

1.  In  Ceylon  "  a  white  man  or  a  woman  with  child  «re  \^rX^A 
upon  as  omens  particularly  fortunate  "  (PerLTl  r'^       .^^ 

Sfn'°crd^'be"iriig'r;rr°""«^^^^^^^ 
rperbr:rp«rsront-;tnr:n 

a«t/;f?h:  fvl  r^n  (^et  r^^T'"^  T  ^t^^ 

1838,  vol.  i.  nn  409  4^•^^  A  ^If""^^  'V  Madagascar,  8vo, 
a  common  xpLtio^-I^trrn/'^  '"^^'^"^  ^^"^^°^  ''  - 
t|.an  milk  beL.e  ^o'u  htTv^:;^  ^^?,L^J  2^  1:1^'' 
Africa,  8vo,  1842,  pp.  397,  405,  537,  540)  '^        Soutke,^ 

^578.    IN   WESTERN   AFRICA    THE   RIGHT   OF   SUCCESSION   DEVOLVES 
ON   THE   sister's   SON. 
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The  existence  of  this  Uiw  is  also  mentioned  hyBomWch  (Mission 
to  Ashantee,  4to,  1819,  p.  234),  who  somewhat  coarsely  thinks  it 
"  foimded  on  the  argument  that  if  the  wives  of  the  sons  are 
faithless,  the  blood  of  the  family  is  entirely  lost  in  the  offspring, 
but  should  the  daughters  deceive  their  husbands,  it  is  still  pre- 
served/' For  curious  succession  at  Cairo,  see  Bruce's  Travels, 
Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

This  may  have  arisen  originally  from  the  connection  of  the 
kingly  and  priestly  offices  combined  with  the  wide-spread  and 
natural  superstition  that  priests  should  not  be  married.  The 
guardianship  of  the  sacred  island  of  Ramiseram  belongs  to  the 
family  of  devotees  calUni  Byragees,  « the  chief  of  whom  is  always 
doomed  to  celibacy,  the  succession  being  carried  on  by  the  sisters, 
or  the  collateral  branch,  who  only  are  permitted  to  marry " 
{PercivaVs  Account  of  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1805,  p.  80).  Ellis 
{History  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  164)  says  that 
among  the  Malagasy  "affinity  to  the  sixth  generation  forbids 
intermarriage,  yet  the  principal  restriction  against  intermarriages 
respect  descendants  on  the  female  side.  Collateral  branches  on 
the  male  side  are  permitted  in  most  cases  to  intermarry,"  &c. 
He  adds,  "This  preference  for  preserving  uncontarainated  the 
female  line,  and  the  custom  of  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  nobles  by  the  female  and  not  by  the  male  line, 
involves  a  censure  on  the  existing  morals  of  the  country,"  and  the 
king  is  the  high  priest  (p.  359). 

1579.    NOTE   ON   THE   ALBINOS. 

Mr.  Laird  visited  Fundah  up  the  Niger,  and  speaking  of  his 
reception  there,  says,  "  Among  other  annoyances  they  thrust  a 
disgusting  albino  close  to  me,  and  asked  if  he  was  my  brother " 
{Xarrat'we  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa  by  the 
Elver  Niger,  in  1832,  1833,  1834,  by  Macgregor  Laird  and  R. 
A.  Oldjield,  Lond.  1837,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  198). 

Catlin's  North  American  Indians,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
Bovvdich's  Mission  to  Ashantee,  4to,  1819,  p.  450.  Park  only 
mentions  having  seen  one  albino  in  Africa,  and  that  was  at 
Dindikoo,  long.  9°  10'  West,  lat.  13°  30'  North  {Travels,  8vo, 
1817,  vol.  i.  p.  524).  Sir  Joseph  Banks  saw  one  at  Otaheite 
{Coohh  Travels,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  102),  and  Cook  afterwards 
saw  in  the  island  "about  five  or  six  others  "  (p.  188).  He  also 
found  one  at  New  Caledonia  (vol.  iv.  p.  104),  and  some  at  the 
Friendly  Islands  (vol.  v.  p.  434).  Voltaire  says  they  are  a  small 
nation  in  the  middle  of  Africa  {Essai  mtr  les  Ma;urs  in  (Euvrcs 
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de  Voltaire,  Paris,  1821.  tome  xv  t>   '7\      ti, 

1580.    THE    AFRICANS   BELIEVE   THAT   TUB  DEVIL   IS   WHITE. 

"I  was  told  these  men  were  leopard  hunters,  and  were  minted 
white   with  the  feathers  for  horns,  to  represent  the  dev  1 -^for  's 
we  believe  Satan  to  be  black,  the  Africans  on  the  contlar;  rtre 
ent  him  as  being  white  "  {Laml  and  OldfieMs  ExpeduintTn 
the  Interior  of  Africa  up  the  Niger,  8vo,  1837  xolitX^o 
also  vol.  ii.  p.  239).  ^    >    vu,  10.5/,  a  01. 1.  p.  332 ;  see 

The  Ashantees  "represent  the  devil  to  h^  whJf^ 'w »      7-7, 
Mission  to  Ashantee,  4to,  1819,  p.  27o).  i^o^odcch^B 

1581.     NOTE   ON   nONEY. 

^oathern  Africa,  8vo,  1842,  pp.  120,  121).  ^'''^'ours    uo 

Kespecting  the  honey  of  Canaan  mentioned  in  the  Eihl.  = 

\yollHted's    Travels   in   Arabia,    8vo,    1838,   vol    i      '  ^Jn  '     ! 

MK.h  eH     R_,         ^  A;nsterdamrm4,'4to,t;.4f 

1^,  no.  27  ;  see  also  Art.  1759.  '  ^^       ' 

Park  {Travels,  8vo,   1817,  vol.  if.  nn  48  4Q\  rv,     +• 

.mme^ou,  and  foubtaoae  the  C  iK'^J^  A^ZYj 

was  worth  a  ^ro.n-tl  ^^.^Zluut  ^:^ m""^  ^J^"' 
acoordinj}  to  Dr.  Mavor.  *'^'°™  ''""'ngs, 

and  the  most  solemn  form  of  o-ifh  f)..'    ''      I        ^  mnocence, 

mannerthekingisswo::ofs:tVm2rth^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"  '"'l 
arrow"  (X«^r^  an^  OldfiekVs  E.pediZnLZt  tT'"''''^ 
Africa  by  the  Maer.  8vo   1837   ^fT'^^  '"  ^"^ 

Jn^Canton,  when  they  wish  lo  swear  a  ;;tn;ss,  a  live  cock  and 
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a  knife  are  presented  to  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  cut  off  the 
cock's  head  at  the  moment  he  takes  the  oath.  Indeed,  the  cutting 
off  the  cock's  head  is  considered  in  the  same  liglit  as  we  do  kissing 
the  Bible  ;  though  I  doubt  much,  if  it  be  really  held  equally  sacred 
in  a  country  where  morals  are  so  debased"  (DobeWa  Travels  through 
Kamtchatka  and  Siberia,  Lond.  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  164). 

Ellis  (Histoi-y  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  262)  says, 
"  The  people  swear  neither  by  God  nor  by  their  idols,  but  chiefly 
by  their  mother  or  by  the  sovereign,"  and  for  a  description  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  see  pp.  367-369.  It  is  twofold—to  "  ntrike 
the  water,"  and  to  "  spear  the  calf"  (see  also  vol.  i.  p.  102).  "  It 
appeared  that  if  a  Kaffir  swore  by  a  deceased  relation  his  oath  was 
considered  as  inviolable  "  {Barrow's  Journey  in  Southern  AfHca, 
4to,  1806,  2nd  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  168).  Bruce  (Travels,  Edinburgh, 
4to,  1790,  vol.  iii.  p.  472)  mentions  this  mode  of  swearing  in 
Abyssinia.  "They  took  the  two  forefingers  of  my  right  hand, 
and,  one  after  the  other,  laid  the  two  forefingers  of  their  right 
hand  across  them,  then  kissed  them — a  form  of  swearing  used 
there,  at  least  amo^g  those  that  call  themselves  Christians." 


1583.  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BEDAS  OR  VADDAHS  OF  CEYLON. 

For   some   information   respecting   this   singular   people,   see 
Percival's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  second  edit.  Lond. 
4to,  1805.     He  says  (p.  6)  that  when  Almeyda  in  1505  arrived  at 
Ceylon,  "  the  savage  Bedas  then  as  now  occupied  the  large  forests, 
particularly  in  the  northern  parts  ;  the  rest  of  the  island  was  in 
possession  of  the  Cingalese."     They  are  now  chiefly  to  be  found 
to  the  NE.  of  Candy  (see  p.  28  J).     At  p.  74  he  says,  "  An  extra- 
ordinary race  of  savages,  supposed  to  be  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Bedahs  or  "  Vaddahs." 
He  adds  that  many  persons  had  resided  years  on  the  island  with- 
out having  seen  any  of  them.     See  also  in  particular  chap.  xiii. 
pp.  282-287.     And  Percival  says  (p.  283),  « I  had  lived  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  before  I  even  heard  that 
there  was  such  a  race  in  existence ;  and  numbers  residing  there  to 
this  day  know  nothing  of  the  fact."     He  says  (p.  282),  « The 
origin  of  the  Bedahs  or  Vaddahs,  who  inhabit  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  Ceylonese  forests,  has  never  been  traced,  as  no  other  race 
can  be  found  in  tbe  eastern  world  which  corresponds  with  them. 
.  .  .  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  who  upon  being  overwhelmed  by  their 
Cingale^  inva4«?rg,  preferred  the  indcpeiideuce  of  savages  to  a 
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tame  submission.     A  furrnnf  +     i-x- 

different  ,.!«!„.  n  UrImtTti  """'  "''^'  ^'^  " 
..land,  and  cl,„»„  u,  «ettk  here  h  f  r  7  ""'"'  "^'  ""y  °"  »<' 
casion  to  a««i»t  the  kin,,  i„  hi      '  '<'f">"ng  "pon  a  certain  oe- 

they  were  driven  out "^J  ."h'  "I'f  "l"""  '""'^"  ™™'"«' 
'o  take  up  their  ahode  i^  he  1  f  ^  "/  ""  "''"^™  ""d  fc^-^ed 
cival  rejects  (p.  2«3\  „  tl,  In  ""fr^T'onted  forests."     p„. 

""Civilized  par'  rf  tV?  ".^  .Vr^T'  "'™"  ™PP--  "'^  a" 
difficulty.      Ho   say.,    'jy^,l';    ^;°'';»"«-  ,  Martin  is  under  no 

«i"es  of  the  i«land."%.Jro  ;„,  j'''„^f'''^"J  ""•  /*""''».  the  abori- 
™«rely  dim,re„t  from  Tfey  I"  ^  'f,™  (?•  ^83)  a«  "a  race 
fairer,  and  inclining  to  a  coDnerT„T  '  T  """"P'^^o".  were 
well  made,  wore  Um^  betrds  and  thV"^  ""'"■<"""*''% 
«.e  crown  of  their  Ld     thrir  V^        i"-'  "^  "P  "'»'"'  '° 

covering  than  what  th';  hLl  re  .iv^H  f '  ■""  """''"'y  'V  »«><=' 
.»  ™t  entirely  by  hun^ n-e  cult  "Te T"'"  ^''  ''^''°'>' 
either  on  tree,  or  at  the  forof  ^1 "  ,'  ""'  S™™')'  """d  sleep 
P-  285)  describe,  the  method  bvltH.^T  P'  ^''*>  ^'^cival 
t  .em  carry  on  tnule  with  the  nLlJe!  ^t"  '"'*™"«  """>"? 
P  aee  by  night,  deposit  there  mSTlu  ^^"^  """'  ""  "  "ertaif 
"•gl.t  return  to  take  what  mayT  kft  TV'"'''  ""'^  ""e  next 
adds  Percival,  "can  onlyTe  carrit  ^T•     "™''  *™de," 

a  ready  described  ,  for  noVaUve  o   the  - '!,'"  """"""  '  "ave 

2rT?;:';-'™rthan:hf^'cir"\r28%"°r''f 

.^emoresX^!-::    --.;^^ 

w.  d  an,n,als."    Percival  ,ayj(p  w')  ''l",f  ^"-'  '""id  ef  the 

-e'  «.e1f  ;„tr  It  "  '"■«''  -"Si0.1  ^  mtle  known     Thev 
Ci-galese,  and  o^r^e'ce  tV„T.;S"S^^  demon";  of'l-h^I 
be  rcl,3d  upon,  it  i,  highly  ".It's  '„  >  f  ""'  '''"™'»'  "ay 
favour  of  (heir  heini,  tP,«    Y       ""''  ""d  forms  an  arffumenf  ,„ 
ceded  t,,„  Cinga,  :'''  ^e  To"^""'  "  "'  ""  '=™'»  h^gpr  - 
"l.e,-e  it  is  said  that  Gotama"  7,"- '*"""  ■"  "'<=  *i>wan    , 
worship.  "■""'">  religion  superse,  .-d  the  ,kmoZ 

See   also   Mission    fr>  r<    i 

0  al  number  of  the  V.^rluT cannof"  1  '"^'  ^P*  ^^^i^)'  "The 

^«ible,  however,  from  the  imnoT  I  ""''^'^^^^^d-     It  is,  pro- 

-necUon  with  the  rel^lZ^^T.^^l^^;  T'  ^"^^'^^  ^^^'^^^ 

Hie  able.      For  some  account  of  the^l       '^  *^'''  ^"^^^^  i«  con- 
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priests,  the  Kappoas,  "  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  astrology.  He 
says  (p.  Ivi),  "  The  followers  of  Budhu,  and  even  the  priests 
themselves,  will  perform  acts  of  worship  to  the  Kappoistic  deities, 
and  have  figures  of  demons  painted  on  the  walls  of  their  own 
temples.  But  this,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Budhuist  system." 

1584.    ACCOUNT   OF  THE   PEAHL   FISHERY   OF   CEYLON. 

See  Chapter  III.  of  Percival's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
Lond.  4to,  1805,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  86-99.     "  The  Bay  of  Condatchy 
is  the  most  central  rendezvous  for  the  boats  employed   in  the 
fishery"  (pp.  86,  87).    He  says  (p.  88),  "The  oysters  are  supposed 
to  attain  their  compl(;test  state  of  maturity  in  seven  years ;  for,  if 
left  too  long,  I  am  told  the  pearl  gets  so  large  and  so  disagreeable 
to  the  fish  that  it  vomits  and  throws  it  out  of  the  shell."     Har- 
vard (Nart'otive  of  the  Alurdon  to  Ceylon  and  India,  8vo,  1823, 
p.  xi),  says,  "  The  oysters,  when  caught,  are  buried,  and  taken  up 
again  when  they  have  reached  a  state  of  putrefaction,  by  which 
the  pearl  is  taken  out  without  injury."  Percival  says  (p.  91),  "  The 
exertion  is  so  violent,  that  upon  being  brought  into  the  boat,  the 
divers  discharge  water  from  their  mouths,  ears,  and  nostrils,  and 
frequently  even  blood.    But  this  does  not  hinder  them  from  going 
down  again  in  their  turn.     They  will  often  make  from  forty  to 
fifty  plunges  in  one  day ;  and  at  each  plunge  bring  up  about  a 
hundred  oysters.     Some  rub  their  bodies  over  with  oil,  and  stuff 
their  ears  and  noses  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering ;  while 
others  use  no  precaution  whatever.     Although  the  usual  time  for 
remaining  under  water  does  not  much  exceed  two  minutes,  yet 
there  are  instances  known  of  divers  who  could  remain  four,  and 
even  five  minutes,  which  was  the  case  with  a  Caffre  boy  the  last 
year  I  visited  the  fishery.     The  longest  instance  ever  known  was 
that  of  a  diver  who  came  from  Anjango  in  1797,  and  who  abso- 
lutely remained  under  water  full  six  minutes.     Harvard  (Nar- 
rative of  the  Mission  to  Ceylon  and  India,  Lond.  8vo,  1823,  p.  x), 
says,  "  It  is  very  common  for  the  divers  to  remain  under  water 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  some  for  nearly  double  that  time,  with- 
out taking  breath.     In  the  year  1797,  it  is  said,  ?,  native  of  An- 
jango remained  immersed  full  six  minutes !"  Mun/^'o  'PeLrk{Travels, 
8vo,   1817,  vol.  i.  p.  319)  cpeaks  of  an  Africaa  fisherman  who 
"dived  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  I  thought  he  hau  aciually 
drowned  himself."    Wellsted  (Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1831^^.  vol.  i. 
p.  266)5  says  that  the  extreme  length  of  time  he  ever  kncu'  a 
diver  to  remain  under  water  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  a  minute 
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and  fifty  seconds,  and  that  was  for  a  wager.    He  adds,  « In  Ceylon 
they  rarely  exceed  fifty  seconds."   They  do  take  precaution  (p.  267). 
Wellsted  mentions  (vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  239)  having  seen  a  man  dive 
in  the  Eed  Sea  thirty  fathoms ;  and,  being  "  credibly  informed  " 
that  he  had  dived  thirty-five  fathoms.     The  Otaheitans  are  most 
extraordinary  divers.    See  Cook's  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
Percival  says  (p.  97),  «  The  pearls  found  at  this  fishery  are  of  a 
whiter  colour  than  those  got  in  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  but  in  other  respects  are  not  accounted  so  pure  oi-  of  such  an 
excellent  quality  ;  for,  though  the  white  pearls  are  moj-e  esteemed 
in  Europe,  the  natives  prefer  those  of  a  yellowish  or  golden  cast." 
For  an  interesting  account  of  the  ingenious  way  in  which  the 
natives  drill  and  string  the  pearls,  see  pp.  97,  98. 

1585.     NOTE   ON  BANG,   WHICH   IS   MUCH   USED   BY  THE   MALAYS. 

«  Before  entering  upon  any  desperate  enterprise,  it  is  customary 
with  the  Malays  to  take  opium,  or,  as  they  call  it,  to  hang  tliem- 
eelves.     This  plant,  the  bang,  which  is  used  among  the  natives  of 
India  as  an  instrument  of  intoxication,  is  foimd  all  over  that  con- 
tinent as  Will  as  in  Ceylon.     It  is  a  small  shrub,  with  a  leaf  in 
shape  and  texture  resembling  that  of  the  tobacco,  but  not  larger 
than  the  leaf  of  the  sage.     From  this  plant  a  species  of  opium  is 
extracted,  and,  being  made  into  balls,  is  taken  internally,  and 
operates  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dram  of  spirits  among  the 
European  nations.    The  leaf  of  the  bang  is  also  dried  and  smoked 
like  tobacco,  with  a  still  stronger  intoxicating  effect  than  the 
opium"  {PercivaVs  Account  of  the  Island  of  Cmlon,  2nd  edit 
4to,  1805,  p.  177).  J       J      ^ 

1586.    A   MAHRIAGE  CEREMONY   OF   THE   CEY' ONESE   CONSISTS   IN   TYING 

TOGETHER  THE  THUMBS. 

"The  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly 
eat  out  of  one  dish,  to  denote  that  they  are  of  the  same  rank. 
Their  thumbs  are  then  tied  together,  and  the  ceremony  concludes 
by  i\x^  nearest  relations,  or  the  priest  when  he  is  present,  cutting 
them  asunder.  This,  however,  is  accounted  a  less  binding  cere- 
mony, and,  indeed,  scarcely  intended  for  continuance.  When  it 
IS  desired  to  make  the  marriage  as  firm  and  indissoluble  as  the 
nature  of  their  manners  will  allow,  the  parties  are  joined  together 
with  a  long  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  folded  several  times  round 
both  their  bodies,  and  imter  is  then  poured  upon  them  by  the 
priest,  who  always  officiates  at  this  ceremony,  though  rarely  at 

f*;r^f„^  (^^^^^^»^'«  ^<^<^^^nt  of  Ceylon,  4to,  1805,  2nd  edit. 
pp.  197,  198). 
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1587.     NOTE    ON    THE    KHNKIJMON. 

See   Percival's  Account  of  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  Lond.  4to,  1805 
He  says  (p  301),  "The  Indian  ichneumon  is  a  smnll  creature,  in 
appearance  between  a  weasel  and  a  mun^^oose."    He  adds  that  thp 

herb  which  he  knows  to  be  an  antidote  to  its  poison  is  so  near  as 
to  be  at  once  procurable.     And  Percival  mentions  (p.  302)  tha 
he  once  saw  an  experiment  of  this  sort  tried  in  a  room,  but    1^ 
ichneumon,  finding,  that  there  was  no  egress  by  which  1  e  mit^ U 
procure  the  herb,  refused  to  attack  the  snake'     However"' 
the  ichneumon  and  the  snake  being  removed  from  the  hcus'e  into 

enemT  '"He  th'  '"""iT  ^-^iately  flew  at  and  destroyed  h 
enemy.     «He  then  suddenly  disappeared  for  a  few  minutes  and 
again  returned  as  s.on  as  he  had  found  the  herb  and  ea    ^f  i  ." 

h  rb  o  "  ;f  "'  "T ^'  ''''  ^"^""^  *«  1^^^-  -«—  to  the 

he  b  on  all  occasions,  where  it  is  engaged  with  a  snake,  whether 

«  TV.    \.T    .   ',        "''^^  ^""^^  ""*  *^"  "«  ;  but  he  says  (p.  309) 
The  bite  of  the  cobra-capello,  or  hooded-snake,  is  morta      the 

t^:^:;^^'''  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^—  ^  remedy!tf 

1588.     NOTE   ON   THE    DRAOON   OF    ANTIQUITY. 

"  A  species  Of  flying  lizard  is  found  ^here,  furnished  with  mem- 
branes  ex  ending  along  its  sides  in  the'form  of  wings,  with  wh  "h 
.0  IS  enabled  to  take  its  flight  from  tree  to  tree.  It  is  not  Ibove 
mne  inches  long  and  is  perfectly  harmless,  although  it  isthe 
only  animal  which  resembles  the  fabled  dragon  "  (Pe^wl  2 
count  of  Ceylon,  4to,  1805,  2nd  edit.  p.  314)! 

Now  1^%^'^'f^  P^Y'  ""  P"°«^^^^^^<^  part  in  the  cosmogony  of  the 
New  Zeaknders,  who  worship  it  (see  Earless  MesldLein  Z, 
Zealand,  8vo,  1832,  pp.  142,  266).  The  dragon,  u.  is  well  knowT 
used  to  play  a  great  part  in  public  shows  (s^e  two  curlou    firuTe^ 

si^iy^'f  >'^^^^  '^"•'""^'  pp-  ^-^™-  ^'-^^  of  ij;^ 

1589.     lUE    MANGHAS   TREE   SUPPOSED   TO    PRODUCE   THE    FORBIDDEN 

APPLE    TASTED   LY    EVE. 

armairrnd  T'™\'"Lf  T  "  '™"  ''""-O-My  smaller  thau 
tie  mango  and  remarkable  for  a  hollow  on  one  side,  which  has 

given  nse  to  the  tradition  that  this  was  the  fatal  apnl  Ta  ed  by 
Eve,  and  that  the  mark  of  the  bite  has  continued  on^  Ta  testi- 
mony to  all  future  ages.     The  odium  thro™  upon  it  by  th  s 
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tradition  has  oncasionod  a  general  belief  that  it  is  of  a  poisonous 
quality,  but  it  is  so  no  more  than  any  other  fruit,  and  is  only 
fatal  when  eaten  to  excess"  {PerclvaVs  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  4to 
1805,  p.  335).  ' 

Harvard  {Narrative  of  the  Misaicm  to  Ceylon  and  India,  8vo, 
1823,  p.  XV.)  says:  "I  have  seen  and  examined  the  fruit;  the 
blossom  is  remarkably  and  powerfully  fragrant,  and  the  form  of 
the  apple  is  singularly  coincident  with  the  tradition." 

The  Otaheitans  are  said  to  have  a  tradition  the  same  as  that 
about  Adam  and  Eve  (see  Ellis,  Pohjneaian  Researches,  8vo,  1831, 
vol.  i.  pp.  110,  111). 


FORBIDDEN 


1590.  NOTE  ON  THE  CINNAMON  OF  CEYLON. 

See  a  tolerably  full  account  in  PerclvaVs  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  4to 
1805,  pp.  340-353.     He  says  (p.  340),  "The  principal  woods,  or 
gardens,  as  we  call  them,  where  the  cinnamon  is  procured,  lie  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Colurabo.    They  reach  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  fort,  and  fill  the  whole  surrounding  prospect.  .  .  .      The 
soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  cinnamon  is  a  loos'e  white 
sand.    Such  is  the  soil  of  the  cinnamon  gardens  around  Columbo, 
as  well  as  in  many  parts  round  Nigumbo  and  Caltura,  where  this 
spice  ,s  found  of  the  same  superior  quality.    What  is  gathered  at 
Mattura  and  Point  de  Galle  differs  very  little  from  this,  espe- 
cially in  those  parts  near  the  sea  which  are  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  cinnamon.     The  quantity  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
island  IS   so  trifling  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice"  (p.  341).     He 
adds  that  the  cinnamon  from  the  interior  is  "  coarser  and  thicker 
and  of  a  hot  and  pungent  taste  "  (p.  341).  ' 

"  The  assertion  that  cinnamon  may  be  smelt  far  at  sea  off  the 
island  IS,  in  fact,  a  mere  fiction,  as  even  in  passing  through  the 
woods  I  never  could  perceive  any  scent  from  the  tree  except  by 
pulling  off  some  of  the  leaves  or  branches.     The  flower  has  even 
less  scent  than  the  leaves  or  a  bit  of  twig  "  (p.  343).    «  Cinnamon 
18  known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of  curunda"  (p.  344). 
Percival  says  (p.  345)  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  cinna- 
mon was  never  planted ;  and  it  was  believed  that  it  could  onlv 
attain  perfection  in  the  wild  state.     But,  «  during  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  experience  has  shown  that  the  cultivated  cinna- 
mon IS  every  way  equal  to  the  wild."     It  is  the  business  of  the 
company  s  surgeons  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  cinnamon  by 
chewing  It  (p.  349).     "This  is  a  very  disagreeable  task.     The 
cinnamon     by   the    repetition   of   the  operation,   excoriates  the 
tongue  and  the  mside  of  the  mouth,  and  causes  such  an  intole- 
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rable  pain  as  renders  it  impossible  for  tliem  to  continue  the  pro- 
cess above  two  or  three  days  successively." 

Percival  remarks  (p.  352),  «  The  -rrowth  of  .  he  cinnamon  seems 

M  ,T    T  '""^"''^  ^'^  "^^"'^'  *^^'  ^^"^  ''^^^  of  Ceylon;  for  at 
Malabar,  Ba  avu^the  Isle  of  l.V.„nc.,a.-l  indeed  every  other  place 
to  which  It  has  been  transplanted,  it  has  uniformly  dej^ener    .d. 
Even  in  Ceylon  it  h  found  in  perfection  only  on  the  south-west 
coast      In  the  northern  parts  and  about  the  harbour  of  Trin- 
comalee  It  cannot  be  reared."     He  says  (p.  368),  "Of  the  cinna- 
mon produce  I  learnt  that  about  5,000  ba,-s  arc  au.ually  sent 
home,  or  at  least  brought  from  the  woods  to  Colombo.    Each  bair 
weighs  eiglity-six  pounds."     See  also  p.  6,  where  Percival  men- 
tions that  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  "the  tribute  paid  by  the 
king  to  the  Portuguese  consisted  of  250,000  pounds  weL^ht  of 
cinnamon.       Harvard's  Mission  to  Ceylon  and  India,  8vo,  1823, 
pp.  XIX.  XX.        If  the  cinnamon   of  Ceylon  exceeded  a  certain 
quantity  It  was  burnt  1 ! !  (McCulloch^s  Commercial  I)ictio7iary, 
8vo,  1849,  p.  287.)  ^' 

1 59 1.    SUrEnSTITION   RESPECTING   LIGHTNING. 

"Amongst  Other  observations,  I  recollect  the  Moors  to  have 
said  that  hghfnmg  was  occasioned  by  God  waving  his  hand  to 
direct  the  courses  of  his  angels"  (Mission  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle  to  Ashantee,  by  T.  E.  Bowdich,  1819,  4to,  p.  272). 

Moffat  {M,ss,onary  Labours  in  Southern  Africa,  8vo,  1842, 
p.  259)  says,  "  I  have  known  the  natives  of  Namaqua-Iand  shoot 

^J^::^^^''''  ''  ^'^  ^^^^^^-^^^'  -  -'-  ^^  -est  the 

1592.    EGGS   NOT    ALLOWED   TO   BE   USED    AS   FOOD. 

be  nit  ^'^;^^Tr   vf^^^^'"  '^^'  ^y  *^'^  ^'^^'^'  '^°d  cannot 

rZZ/.'1/-  rf/  "'"'  "  ^"^^  ^^-""^  ^y**^^  Moors" 

{Jioivdichs  Mission  to  Ashantee,  4to,  1819,  p   319) 

Park  (Travels  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  114)  in  his  first  African 
journey  passed  through  lessee  (long.  9°  5'  W.,  lat.  15°  50'  NX  re- 
specting which  he  says,  "  No  woman  is  allowed  to  eat  an  egg 
Nothing  will  more  affront  a  woman  of  Tessee  than  to  oSe'r  In 
egg.  The  cust<)m  is  the  more  singular  as  the  men  eat  eggs  with- 
out scruple  m  the  presence  of  their  wives,  and  I  neverfbserved 
the  same  prohibition  in  any  other  of  the  Mandingo  countries  " 
Park  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  311)  that  when  at  Sansanding,  "My  lanZd 

I  could  not  eat  them  raw;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion 
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among  the  lahabitants  of  the  interior  that  Europeans  subsist 
almost  entirely  upon  this  diet."  The  restriction  of  not  eating 
egp  probably  had  its  origin  in  a  sanitary  law.  Bruce  (Travels, 
Edinburgh,  1790,  vol.  Hi.  p.  48),  speaking  of  the  diet  which  a 
traveller  m  Africa  should  observe,  says,  "Kice  and  pillaw  are  the 
Lest  food ;  fowls  are  very  bad  ;  eggs  are  worse."  The  Sultan  of 
BoussP.  -^ill  not  taste  milk,  K-cause  it  is  his  fetish  (see  Clap- 
■jpeHon^H  Second  Expedition,  1829,  4to,  p.  106).  Neither  the 
Dyaks  of  E.)rneo,  nor  the  Javanese,  nor  the  Malays  will  use  milk 
(see  Low  s  Sarawak,  8vo,  1848,  p.  267).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Congo  have  cows,  but  do  not  drink  their  milk  (see 
lackeys  Expedition  to  th<  Zaire,  4to,  1818,  p.  Ill)  The 
Chinese  hate  milk  (see  Hue's  Tartary  and  Thibet,  vol.  i.  p.  281). 

1593.  THE   OURANG-OUTANG    rRRHAPS    THE   SATYR   OF   THE 

ANCIENTS. 

"This  has  been  suggested  by  Dapper,  who  says,  '  Aussi  les 
n^gres  rapportent-ils  des  choses  prodigieuses  de  cet  animal ;  ils 
assurent  qii  il  force  des  femmes  et  des  filles,  et  qu'il  ose  s'en  prendre 
a  des  hommes  arraes.  Et  selon  tous  les  apparences  c'est  le  Satyre 
81  cel^bre  chez  les  anciens,  dont  Pline  et  les  pontes  ont  tant 
pane  par  oui-dire  et  sur  des  rapports  incertains ' "  {BoivdiclCa 
Mission  to  Ashantee,  4to,  1819,  p.  442 \ 

Voltaire  says  {Essal  sur  les  Mceura,  in  (Euvres,  Paris,  1821 
tome  XV.  p.  9)  that  satyrs  were  the   offspring   of  women  and 
monkeys.  ^      o 

1594.  NUMBER   AND   VIRULENCE   OF  THE   MOSQUITOES   IN 

KAMTCHATKA    AND    SIBERIA. 

See  Dobell's  Travels  in  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia,  London,  8vo, 
18.30.  He  complains  (vol.  i.  p.  12)  that  in  Kamtchatka  "our 
ears  and  faces  w. re  swollen  with  their  stings."  But  it  was  in 
Siberia  that  he  suffered  most  from  them.  At  vol.  i  p  254  he 
says,  "We  suffered  almost  as  much  from  these  insel  as  tm 
fatigue  and  hunger.  Those  flying  leeches  of  Siberia  never  quitted 
UH  day  or  mght,  unless  when  on  the  mountains,  or  when  th^e  wind 
blew  hard  enouga  to  sweep  them  away."  See  also  p.  288.  At 
p.  294,  he  says  :  "  On  the  road  these  insects  attack  you  as  fiercely 
as  a  wasp.  They  are  rather  small,  and  quite  different  from  the 
mosqmtoes  I  have  seen  in  any  other  countries  " 

Bowdich  {Mission  to  Ashantee,  4to,  1819,  p.  321)  says,  « It  is 
a  little  extraordinary  that  we  never  saw  a  musquito  in  Ashantee." 
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1595-    THB    DimcULTT   OV    KIM,IN(»    A    .SEAL. 

Limin  h!"."  7^  '''■  "'..'  'r"'*'  '^  ''  ••^**^"'"^*'^  "•'--"'•y  to  hit 

tlet  ';     "  .'"  ''"  '""'•''  ''""'^'*'  ^^^"^  "'  the  lutler  cane 

hey  an.  ^..metunuH  know,,  t.,  ^r.t  „tt'  th.  ic-.  thouKh  at  a  distance 

1596.    THK   CUCKOO    IN   HIUKUIA. 

Dobell,  when  in  Siberia,  Haya,  "Our  ears  were  tired  with  the 
H.ntnnjf  of  the  cuckoo,  our  daily  and  nightly  munic  ever  since      e 

iMua.  »vo,  1830,  vol.  1.  p.  254).  ' 

1597.    THE   NIGIITINOALK   IN   8IHKIIIA. 

inltl  IhT^  ^^'"  "'Khtingale  is  as  common  as  in  Germany,  and 
indeed  there  was  a  number  of  other  very  fine  singing-binls  in 

1598.  THE  NAMEa  OF  NATIONS  AND  TRIBES  PROBABLY  GIVEN 
THEM  BY  OTHER  TRIBES. 

.J'\T7"'r^''  ^^'''"^^^  '^^  "^^  ^'f  "^^"-  -  to  c;/«^/n. 

"Sves  than  be  d"  •  ^"'^  '  ^^"^^^  ""''''  '"^  distinguish  them- 

rxpect    w    ,;     ^"'""^^^^^  ^l  ^^^^"-     ^^^  ^^  ^l^-^W  probably 
expect  that  tlie  name  ot  each  tribe  would  be  characteristic  of 

their  prominent  habits.     Military  nations  being,  pe  h- ^s     lll^ 

after  their  weapons,  &c.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  etvmolof  of 

LxoC  of  Franf  ?  ^ff  "^^  ^'''>'  '^''  ^y  the  etymology  of 
feaxons,  of  Pranks,  and  of  Angles  (see  Art.  1097). 

vol  t  p^  hT  '"  f  «f  ^''«^^--  ^nd  Siberia  Lond.  8vo,  1830, 
vol.  u  p.  15)  says,  "I  found  no  one  who  could  give  me  the 
etymology  of  the  appellation  Yakut.     It  does  not  exTstl    he 

some  p  S'"'  ^"'-'"i  '^^^  P^-«^^^^^  bestowed  upoTthem  on 
Tu  y^'t^}'!'''  "'^'=^«i«^  by  the  Russians  or  others." 

"Th  "Jo^'t3  '^  ^-^^^Oascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  3)  says, 
del^natelh      1'^T''  "'  '*"  ""^^^*^^"  ^^P^^^;  and  its  use  to 

orT^r  T I'e'iitbftT"'^  ''  '^  °'  foreign  rather  than  native 
thl  dp;i.rn.  H  '°''^^^t'^'?ts  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  it  only  as 
WS^^^^  ^'^r ,y  f-«^--  to  thei^  country.     The  na  Jv 
them.clve=haveno(ustinctspecificnameforthewholeof  the  island." 
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Salt  (Vuyye,  to  AhyHHinia,  IHU,  4to,  p.  37H)  sayH,  "All  thono 
Shunga  la  w.th  whom  I  converned  would  not  .Hku:wledge  e 
upi..Ilat,on.  [t  appearn  from  the  context  that  this  name  wa» 
given  to  them  by  the  Aby.sHi.iJanH. 

The  New  ZealanderH  "  have  no  popular  epithet  for  their 
country'  (  V../..,v/'«  7>Ay./.a/ //.W.,^^  ,^  j/,,,/j,,^,  ,,       ,,4, 

Iiu.knwHk,  {Fraveh  tU,'on,,k  Moauolia  to  China,  8vo,  1827 
vol.  1.  p.  288)  says  of  Kalgan  close  to  the  (ireat  Wall,  »  KalLmrl 
denves  .tH  name  from  the  Mongol  word  Kalf/a,  which  siguiHes 
gate  or  barner.  Ah  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  near  any  town 
uUl  It  irierely  the  town,  the  Russians  having  always  heard  the 
word  Kalga,  have  adopted  it  as  a  proper  name." 

1599.    ^'<»TK    ON   TIIK    IJAMJIOO. 

Dobell  {TramlH  throuyh  Kamtchatka  and  Liberia,  rvith  a  Nar- 
rative  of  a  Hescdence  in  China,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24(),  247) 
'»as  given  an  amusing  catalogue  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Chinese 
apply  tile  bamboo. 

1600.    ABUNDANCE   OF   RnUBAKB   IN    TIBET. 

See  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hir.dustan  and  the 
lanjab,  in   Ladakh  and  Kasluuir,  in  Peshawar,  Kabul,  Kundu/    s..  al,. 

819  to  1825.     Edited  by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  Lond.  8vo, 

with  in  great  abundance  in  Ladakh.     It  is  found,   indeed,  in 
various  places  on  the  southern,  as  well  as  the  northern  face  of  the 

t  u-rn  uf^f  T-rr  T  '""  r''^^  ^"^"^^^^^  ^^"^  luxuriance  than  in 
t^  s  pait  of  Jibet  where  it  approaches  the  line  of  country  from 
which  all  Lurope  is  supplied.  It  has  been  asserted  that  all  the 
hubarb  ot  commerce  comes  from  the  frontiers  of  China ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  principal  source  of  its  supply." 

?ad4l        r    '''^'   "''   "^^    P^-^^"^^^    ^^--^   everywhere' ^in 
Ladakh.     It  grows  in  some  spots  in  such  quantities  that  two  men 
may  dig  up  in  a  couple  of  hours  more  thai  three  men  can  carTy^ 
He  adds  (p.  301),  «  Botanists  have  distinguished  three  kinds  ^f 
rhubarb,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  as  palmated,  undu- 
lated,  and  compact.     The  plants  which  occur  in  Ladakh  present 
undoubtedly  varieties  of  this  nature.  ...  It  seems  not  improbrbTe 
nrnr"'       '''T  Tf  "'^  ,,e  „ot  permanent,  and  that^he  same 
stnces  %r"         '  '''  '^''"^"^^^  "^  ^^^^  ^--d-^  'o  circum- 
tZT     ,1         '!  '"''  ^PP^''"*  difference  in  the  condition  or  pro- 
pts  of  the  root;  nor  is  there  reason  to  think  that  the  plarft  L 
not  the  true  rhubarb.  aUho".. 11   t\t-  c:_,..,.,      ,  ,.    ^,    '/ 

CatliPrino  TT  4-  ^    --^^'c,-  -vir.  uicVt;is,  vvho  was  directed  by 

Cathenne  IL  to  search  for  the  drug  on  the  confines  of  Siberia  and 
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China,  pronounced  the  plant  which  he  met  with  in  that  locality  to 
be  spurious."     In  a  note  on  this  passage  (p.  302),  Wilson  says, 
"  Dr.  Eoyle  observes  of  one  kind  of  rhubarb,  of  which  a  specimen 
was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  that  it  was  probably  R.  apidforme, 
or  a  new  species  distinct  from  R.  enwdi  (Illustrations,  p.  36).  And 
in  another  place  he  remarks,  '  Some  of  the  finest  rhubarb  I  have 
ever  seen  was  sent  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  from  Ladakh.'  "     Moorcroft 
says  (p.  302),  «  Of  the  rhubarb  which  is  brought  by  the  caravans 
from  China,  there  are  said  to  be  three  kinds  distinguished  and 
named  from  a  fancied  similitude  to  certain  forms ;  the  first  and 
most   esteemed   is   termed   amrudi,   or  pear-shaped;  the   next 
at  foyaghi,  horsehoof-shaped ;  and  the  third  zardlU,  or  carrot- 
shaped.  .  .  .  Every  piece  of  rhubarb  has  a  hole  in  it,  through 
whici,  .1  string  lias  been  passed  whilst  the  root  lias  been  hun^r  up 
to  dry ;  but  the  larger  perforations  are  probably  the  relics  of  a 
rottenness,  to  which  the  roots  of  this  plant  seem  to  be  invariably 
subject.  .  .  .  Almost  all  the   roots  that   have  come  under  my 
inspection  have  been  found  either  completely  rotten  in  the  middle 
or  in  a  state  more  or  less  approaching  to  decay"  (p.  303).     He 
adds  (p.  30.5),  "The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  root  do  not  seem  to 
be  impaired  by  the  disease ;  and  in  various  trials  which  we  insti- 
tuted, the  Ladakh  rhubarb  was  found  to  be  fully  as  efficacious  as 
that  from  China,  with  a  much  less  nauseous  flavoar."     He  adds 
(pp.  305,  306),  «  The  facility  which  is  thus  offered  to  the  supply 
of  rhubarb,  either  from  tlie  British  Himalayan  provinces  or  from 
Tibet,  would  probably  very  soon  transfer  tlie  trade  in  this  article 
to  British  enterprise,  if  it  were  once  directed  to  the  subject.     If 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  China  or  the  so-called  Turkey  rhubarb, 
the  inferiority  which  is  by  no  means  established  might  possibly  be 
remedied  by  care  in  the  cultivation,  in  the  preparation,  and  in 
the  packing.     There  seems  a  probability  that  rhubarb  might  be 
used  extensively  as  a  dye,  if  it  could  be  brought  to  market  cheap 
enough  for  such  a  purpose  "  (p.  306). 

l60I.    IN   TIBEr   Tire   FIRST-FRUITS   CONSECRATED   TO   A   PRESIDING 

DEITT. 

Moorcroft,  who  resided  some  time  in  Tibet,  says  that  at 
Ladakh,  "It  IS  the  custom,  I  was  told,  to  consecrate  the  two  or 
three  first  handfulls  of  each  year's  crop  to  a  spirit  who  presides 
over  agriculture."  He  adds  that  such  first-fruits  (which  appear 
only  to  be  ears  of  wheat)  are  put  round  the  pillars  of  wood  wliicb 
support  the  main  rafters  of  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  (see  Moor- 
croft and  Treheck's  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan, &c.,  edited  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Lond.  8vo,  1841,  vol  i 
pp.  317,  318).  '  ' 
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In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  "the  first-fruits  of  their  orchards 
and  gardens"  were  offered  to  their  gods  {Ellis,  Polynesian 
Researches,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  350). 

l602.     CUBIOUS   CUSTOMS   IN   TIBET. 

"  The  Ladakhis  ^p-e  some  singular  domestic  institutions.  When 
an  eldest  son  marries,  the  property  of  the  father  descends  to  him, 
and  he  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  his  parents.     They 
may  continue  to  live  with  him  if  he  and  his  wife  please ;  if  not,  he 
provides  them  witri  a  separate  dwelling.    A  younger  son  is  usually 
made  a  Lama.     Should  there  be  more  brothers,  and  they  agree  to 
the  arrangement,  the  juniors  become  inferior  husbands  to  the  wife 
of  the  elder ;  all  the  children,  however,  are  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  family.     The  yotmger  brothers  have  no 
authority ;  they  wait  upon  the  elder  as  his  servants,  and  can  be 
turned  out  of  doors  at  his  pleasure,  without  its  being  incumbent 
upon  him    to   provide  for  them.     On  the  death  of  the  eldest 
brother,  his  property,  authority,  and  widow  devolve  upon  his  next 
brother "  {Moorcroft   and  TrebecFs   Travels  iv  the  Ilirnalayan 
Provinces  of  Hindustan,  &c.,  edited  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Lond.  8vo 
1841,  voL  i.  pp.  321,  322).  ' 

1.  In  Otaheite,  the  son  succeeds  to  his  father's  rank  the 
moment  he  is  bora,  and  the  father  is  at  once  divested  of  hig 
honours  (see  CooJcs  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  240),  but  in  the 
Friendly  Islands  this  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  father's 
death  (v.  464).    Levirate  marriage  (see  Coryafs  Crudities,  vol.  iii.  see  also 

^^S'  I^)'  AuT.  1298. 

1603.    NOTE   ON    THE   TABTAR   OR  NORTHERN   ORIGIN    OF   CERTAIN 

RELIGIONS. 

Moorcroft  resided  some  time  at  Ladakh.  He  says  (Moorcroft 
and  TrehecUs  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces  of  Hindmstan, 
d-c,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  343,  344),  "  One  of  the  principul  ^-emples' 

at  Le  is  dedicated  to  the  god  Chamba The  eyes  of  Chamba 

are  small,  with  the  lids  drooping  in  the  centre,  indicative,  it  is 
said,  of  contemplation  ;  the  character  of  the  countenance  in  this 
as  in  all  the  figures  in  the  temples  of  Tibet,  is  Tartar ;  but  a' 
colossal  representation  of  Chamba  cut  out  of  the  rocks  near 
Molbi,  had  the  features  of  a  Hindu,  with  the  peculiarity  of  wear- 
ing the  tanu,  or  sacred  cord,  of  the  Brahmins." 

The  Malagasy  look  on  the  north  at  the  place  of  honour,  &c., 
but  consider  the  south  ill-omened  (see  Ellis,  Histm-y  of  Mada- 
gascar, 8vo,  1H38,  vol.  i.  pp.  158,  159,  231,  240). 
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1604.    TIIIOTAN    rVSTOM    OF    KNCJllAKTINO    IlOltNS    AT    TlIK    TI 


MM    OK 


Moorcroft,  wlion  tnivoll 


AN    KCMl'Sl.; 


orcliiirds  sevoral  of  ihv  tr{>(>s  wit  I 


iiiK  in    hiidakli,  "nnticod   amonfr  fl,( 


and 


>V(>re  in  f)f(>nonil  inserted  in  tl 


so  covoivd  by  it  »f.  to  ]),>  at  first  indist 


t  nuns  horns  It-t  inf,,  fh,.  l,i,ri< 


inj»uisiiul)l('.     Tlioy 


und  tlu'  st 


oni. 


U 


ic  an^^lc  foiin(>d  botwoon  a  brancli 


Was  stated  that  the  horns  were  i  ] 


pon  uKiiiirinjr  the  meanin*^  of  tl 


lis  addition,  it 


off: 


orinji:  at,  the  time  of  an  eclipses  nnd  that  trees  so  1 


Ills  enoi-iifted  as  a  propitiatory 


«'Ver  aft( 


rwards 


lononred  bon 


iin  nnfailinji:  <'i'op  of  the  choieest  i'niit"  (Moorcmft 


und  Ti'cbedus  Tvavch  hi  the  Hi  mat 
tC-t!,  vdit(>d  by  H.  H.  Wil 


tyan  Province's  of  HindnMm 


'^""'  «vo,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  4). 
ivhdeaeon  Hare  was  very  nmeh  ofr.Mided  at  the  1 


which  tlie  Parisians  witnessed  tl 

nbsiird  remark 

19.)). 


10  ii:reat.  ecli 


s  in  atu>^.se.H  at  Truth,  1848,2nd 


evity  with 
pseof  1820.    (See  his 


series,  pp.  194, 


'rawford's  History  of  the  Indian  Arehipel 


p.  3(),'i.     Ellis,  Polynesian  1 


pelaoo,  8vo,  1820,  vol.  i. 


.,,      ,,  ,  •  -u'searehes,  8vo,    1831,  vol. 

i  10  Malao-asy,  on  bnryinjr  their  friends,  kill  bnll 
which  they  suspend  on  the  top  of  pol 


p.  331. 


Ml  us,  Huston/  of  Madammuiv,  8vo,   1838 


ocks,  the  horns  of 
p  of  poles  (see  the  repres(>ntation  in 


Kaffirs  twist  the  h 


^  orns  of  tluur  cattle  into  wl 

row>^  Southern.  Africa,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1 

so  do  the  JS' 


fun 


ivajruas  (p.  343).     Moffat  {Mi 


vol.  i.  p.  247).     The 

liinsical  forms  {Bar- 

80(),  vol.  i.  p.  I5fi);  and 


k'ague 


is,sionai^j  Lahoun 
ij,  ifS4:^,  p.  3,S7),  says  that  amon<>-  the  Hedm- 
,.     -,       ''''"^^'   univ(!rsal   notion   prevails,  when  the 
noon   IS  echpsed,  that  a  great  chief  has  died."     M  .  ^       P-    k 
Umvels,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  414)  says,  "An  eclipse   2   h,r  of 

11  ity  s<ived  his  hfe  by  prognosticating  an  eclipse.     The  Arabs 

tl.    tUestial  bodies;  and,  to  drive  away  the  fish  they  make  a  noi.. 
with   kettles  (see  Niehvhr,  DescrhptL  de.  VAr2ri1lV7 
pp.  105    10(>).     Dr.  Whewell  says,  '"The  record         ;  1  p^^^ 
the  ear  best  astronomical  informations  which  we  nossess"    117 
^Ws  Hi.to..j  of  the  Inductile  Scie.c.s,  8vo  1847,';   .     p  ^'fit 
He  ingenioKs ly  suggests  that  the  notion  of  their  be  r  ^  simer 
natural  arose  from  merely  considering  them  in  re  -.tion  f      ^ 
instead  of    in    relation   to    time  (IVulosZhl  f^^^^^ 
/Sciences,  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  384).       ^  ^  ^  "-^  *^''   Inductive 
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1605.     NOTR    ON   TIIK    rAIIHK.S,    KTf.    OK    fJOITRR. 

S,-.   Moorcn.ft  un.l  Tn.l„..l<'.s  TntvlH  in  tlu,  Ifirrutl.-iyan  Pro-  See  aI«o 

A  HTS. 

1660. 


VUH-CH  of  Il.ndustun,  etc,  ,.(li(<,|  |,y  If.    ,r.   Wilson,  8v..,    1841     ^"-•**-20. 


Moorcroft  nu.nt.ons  (vol.  ii.  p.  2r>)  M.at,  wli.n  in  I.ulakh  h.  paHsod 
l.rouj.h  a  v.llaKo  whor.-  "flu-  provalcnco  of  goitre  is  ho  groat  an 

to  f.avo  gu'on  a  na,no  to  fho  p]ace,r.WA,  rr.oaning  onlargod  neck. 
I  Ins  compk.nt  is  almost  confined  to  the  wonmi,  searcely  a  woman 

being  tnu.  from  it,  wl.ilst  it  was  rare  among  the  men."  lie  addn 
vol   n   p   26)   "From  (;onl.  we  procc-eded  along  a  similar  valley 

to  Kastne  Cheles;"  where  "goitre  was  also  common,  hut  it  pre- 

va.l..d  as  muc,  amongst  the  mm  a.  the  women,  though  it  was 

1  harol  Goitr(>  was  very  common  ;  the  water  wan  noft ;  whilst  at 
(nnd.  It  was  too  hard  to  mix  with  soap ;  bnt  ho  it  was  at  Le,  where 
J(oit.-e  does  not  prevail;  at  all  three  it  is  d<,rived  chiefly  from 
melted  snow.  •' 

It  is   said  that  goitn.  was  first  cured  by  the  ashes   of  l.urnt 
sponj^e ;  and  that  this  gav.-  rise  to  the  discovery  that  iodine  was  a 

1606.     NOTE    ON    THE    SHAWL    MANtlKACTtlRES    OF    KASHMIR. 

See  an  interesting  account  in  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck's  'i\-^veh  Sn.  „T 

^Q.  td  by  H.  H.  Milson,  Lond.  8.0,  1841,  vol.  ii.  pp.  164,  195 
Wdson  says    note  at  p.  1 65),  "  The  creation  of  the  mamifact^ire  of 
linish  shawls  IS  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  degree        not 
Holely,  to  Mr.  Moorcroft."    That  is  to  say,  by  nending  to  inland 
.bawl  wools,  patterns  of  shawls,  and  information  rega  din^tt"  r 

I    1     V  T        If  ff"^'velyby  tlu-   western   provinces  of  Las  J 

•nd  by  I  adakh    but  of  late  considerable   quantities  have   b  e„ 

ocM„-ed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Varkand,  from  Khrn    anS 

dvei r;;" ; ' " ^"""' ''^^^^'^^ ^'^^^^ •"  ^-p^eting ti,  I'^ie :' 

dyeing  the  shawls,  see  pp.  175,  176.     Moorcroft  says,  "The  dyer 

p^n niLnt  "     T  ''''  ^^--^^y-fbur  tints,  most  of  which^are 

ne. TT"  ;  '  ^;"""P^^  ^^"^  Moorcroft  mentions  are  cochi- 

irom  i>u  itan,  and   n.digo  from  India.     Carthamus  and  saffron 
y  Z^.:  "-P-vince,  furnish  means  of  various  tintrof  l^g,' 


'ays  (p.  194),  "The  whole  value  of  shawl 


;;ood 


H  nuuiu- 
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faetiired  in  Kashmir,  may  be  estimated  at  about  thirty-five  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annum,  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  had, 
however,  latterly  much  declined,  and  it  was  expected  that  in  the 
year  1822-3,  the  value  would  scarcely  exceed  half  the  above  sum." 
See  also  p.  195,  where  he  remarks  that  "  The  trade  with  Hindus- 
tan had  sustained  much  detriment  from  the  prevalence  of  British 
rule  and  the  loss  of  wealth  by  the  native  courts,  in  v/hich  costly 
shawls  were  formerly  a  principal  article  of  attire  " 

For  a  description  of  the  Malagasy  method  of  making  indigo 
dye,  see  Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  327- 
329.     The  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa  have  a  much  simpler 
process  (see  Parlia  Travels  in  Africa,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  428, 
429,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  12-14).    Indigo  grows  in  Aliguay  {Duncan's 
Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  94).     It  is  plentiful  and  ex- 
cellent in  the  kingdom  of  Bor  lou  (see  Denhavi  and  Clapperton's 
.'frica,  1826,  4to,  pp.  69,  31",  333).    Clapperton  {First  Journey, 
p.  60)  has  described  their  mou'^  of  preparing  it  in  Haussa  (see  also 
Clapperton' s  Second  Expedition,  1S29,  4to,  pp.  15, 157,  174,  175, 
220).     M'Culloch,  on  the  authority   of  Beckmann  ar  d  Bancroft, 
says  that  the  indicum  of  Pliny  is  tb^  modern  indigo  {Dictionary 
of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  pp.  726    727).     Phillips  has  given  a 
superficial   history  of  it  {Histoi-y  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  8vo, 
1821,  vol.  i.  pp.  276-293).     He  siys  (p.  292),  "The  indigo  plant 
Ivas  been  cultivated  in  our  green-houses  since  1731. 

1607.    NOTE   ON   THE   HABITS,    ETC.,  OF   THE   LION. 

«'Th3  lion  being  unknown  in  this  country,  a  bull  is  with  the 
Malagasy  the  recognised  emblem  of  courage  and  strength  Ellis, 
History  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  251). 

Barrow  {Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  2iid  edit.  4to,  1806,  Vol.  L 
pp.  346-348)  gives  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  perseverance  of  a 
lion  in  following  a  Hottentot,  and  adds,  "  It  seems  to  be  a  fact 
Well  established,  that  the  lion  prefers  the  flesh  of  a  Hottentot  to 
that  of  any  other  creature."  Moffat  {Southern  Africa,  8vo,  1842, 
p.  457)  mentions  a  lion  which  eat  «  all  the  flesh  of  a  good  heifer, 
and  many  of  the  bones."  Mungo  Park  {Travels,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i. 
p.  315)  mentions  having  passed  a  lion  which  did  not  attack  him, 
and  adds,  "  It  is  probable  the  lion  was  not  hungry." 

Kespecting  the  Arab  lion-eaters,  see  Bruce's  Travels  to  discover 
the  Source,  of  the  Nile,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxiv.- 
xxvi.  and  vol.  iv.  p.  322.  Bruce  also  says  (vol.  iii.  pp.  103,  104) 
that  the  Abyssinians  will  not  eat  anything  that  "  is  not  regularly 
killed  by  the  knife  " ;  but  "  they  say  they  may  lawfully  eat  what  is 


is  with  the 
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W"^do'n^f '  but  not  by  the  tiger,  hy.na,  or  any  other 
bea.t  I  do  not  remember  in  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa, 
1826, 4to  many  notices  of  lions,  and  Clapperton  seems  to  say  that 
between  Kand  and  Soccatoo  they  are  not  common  (see  p.  80) 

8vo  iX/  rr'  ""'f  "^  '^  ''''  '^""''^'^  -1-  "^-  PP-  7  '  ^6  note, 
8vo,  1H37)  relates  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Cambridge  Chronicle '' 

an  extraordinary  story  of  a  lioness  at  Cambridge,  uw^  7  hree 

rerlU^I^r-tf"^'-  "^^f"^  '"'^^^^  young'c'ubs,an  dl; 
well,  although  the  opinion  of  most  naturalists  h  that  the  lioness 
does  not  attain  maturity  till  five  years  old." 

l6o8.    NOTE   ON    THE   COLOUR   BED. 

The  shroud  or  grave  d  3thes  of  the  Malagasy  is  always  red  fsee 
Mw,  Hcstory  of  Mada<ja8car,  8vo,  1838,  vol  i   nn  J^foin 

oThe';  IttHf  '^'^ ''  T^  '^ '''  ^in^<^^i^^2i 

TholTnfTV  T^''  \'^'  royal  colour  in  Madagascar. 

pr;r;rtive  of  th  "  ",''^''  ^^^"  '^  ^^^^^  --1^*  is  the 

UnoZ     7  sovereign  alone,  to  whom  belongs  also  the  dis- 

tinction of  using  a  scarlet  umbrella"  ( Fhu?  r.  o'7q\     7  / 

p.   399)  "a  cloth  of  red  velvet  thihlL  2   ii!^ :^1 
(p.  408  ,  "  .od  volvot,  the  ordina-'y  symbol  of  ^e  idol/"''     '"" 

ited,  a  colour  all  negroes  are  passionatelv  fond  nf'^  /n     i 
and  ClapperUnCs  Africa,   1826    4to    n    nn         /    (^^^'^«;^ 

Oolloction  of  Latin  Stories  in  vol  Wi'  !fTe  7'-  T''""" 
1842.  Had  thi.  a„ythin,/to  do  with  J  .  f  ""'''  *™' 
leprosy?     See  Akt.  1901.  ^  ^'"'  """"«  »  ""k  "f 

^  1609.   NOTE  ON  THE  CCSIOJI  op  TAIIOOraa. 
"  Tattooing  can  Hcarcelv  h*'  in^i  ^ 

yetmar^oAeyeo^X:^l;:Z^'  the  Malagasy  ;  3.  ..o 
of  various  forms  in  different  , Vl,       !.°      ,"- ^^^P  incisions  Aet.  2..89. 
arms  and  chest  "(^/^/^  ^2^^^^^^^^^  "^'^^^  ^'«efly  on  the 

p.  285).     Ellis  thinks  thlt     h  '{ff''^'''''''^  ^vo,  1838,  vol.  i. 

La  "(he  natives  c^\tMonmM^^^^^^  ^'^^  f^^'^- 

continent."  Mozambique  shores  on  the  adjacent 

It  is  general  among  the  Kaffirs  •  «  Fv^rxr 
VOL.  II.  ^  ^ '      '^'^'y  wo"i''i'  ''as  a  tattooed 
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skin,  and  their  ingenuity  ia  this  way  is  chiefly  exercised  between 
the  breastfl  and  on  the  arms "  (Barrow's  Southeo'n  Africa,  2nd 
edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  p.  169).  Duncan  (Western  Afnca,  8vo,  1847, 
vol.  i.  p.  266)  says,  "  Scars  or  marks  on  the  face.  The  Yamba 
people  are  very  much  dissijifured  ;  but  the  Dahomans  are  not 
marked  at  all,  except  such  marks  or  tattoomg  as  the  parents  may 
choose  to  inflict  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  person  by  way  of  orna- 
ment." 

"  The  Bomouese  have  twenty  cuts  or  lines  on  each  side  of  the 

face They  have  also- one  cut  on  the  forehead  in  the  centre, 

six  on  each  arm,  six  on  each  leg  and  thigh,  four  on  each  breast, 
and  nine  on  each  side  "  (Denham  and  Clappertori's  Africa,  1826, 
4to,  p.  319).     The  Tvbboos  also  scar  themselves  (p.  38). 

The  Otiheitans  tattoo  both  sex*'  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen. The  operation  is  very  painful  (see  Cook's  Voyages,  8vo, 
1821,  vol.  i.  pp.  189.  i90j.  It  is  considered  disgraceful  to  be 
without  it,  and  it  can  utiIy  be  performed  by  a  priest  (i.  238).  The 
inhabitants  of  Hervey's  !> Land,  although  speaking  nearly  the  same 
language  as  the  Otaheitans,  d  ■  not  tattoo  (see  Cook's  Voyages, 
8vo,  1821,  vol.  V.  p.  278).  The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  often,  but  not  always,  punctured  (vi.  214).  Captain 
King  says  [Cooh  vii.  125),  "It  is  only  at  New  Zealand  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  that  they  tattoo  the  face." 


See  also 
Art.  1675. 


l6lO.    OBSEnVATIONS    ON   THE   CROCODILES   OF  MADAGASCAR. 

See  Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838.  He  says  (vol.  i. 
pp.  17,  18),  "  The  crocodile  is  known  to  be  timid,  and  if  assailed 
by  the  human  species  seeks  safety  in  retreat."  "  Afraid  of  noise  " 
(p.  52  ;  see  also  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  57).  He  says  (p.  50),  "  The  largest 
that  are  found  in  the  'akes  on  the  eastern  coast  do  not  usually 
exceed  fifteen  feet  in  length  ;  but  in  the  Sakaleva  country,  they 
are  said  to  attain  a  greater  size,  and  to  manifest  a  more  perilous 
ferocity.  ...  In  the  brackish  water,  extending  from  the  junction 
of  the  river  with  the  sea,  to  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles 
more  towards  the  interior,  crocodiles  are  never  found;  nor 
water  absolutely  salt "  (p.  50).  He  adds  (p.  51), "  Besides  preying 
upon  the  animals  that  venture  within  their  reach,  they  seize  and 
eat  with  great  voracity  their  own  young.  Ellis  says  (vol.  i.  p.  53), 
"  It  is  generally  believed  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  that  the 
crocodile  never,  except  to  avenge  an  injury,  destroys  innocent 
persons  ;  and  the  fact  of  anyone  being  destroyed  by  a  crocodile 
makes  the  people  shake  their  heads  with  horror  at  the  unknown 
guilt  of  the  person  destroyed.  .  .  .  Orators  who  flatter  the  sove- 


or 
in 
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reign  are  accustomed  to  sav  '  A  nrr^nr.Ai^    •    ^i 

that  >,.U.Hn.y  "estee.  «.e  c^e:!;^ ^l,f  L^':?*'  '^Z 
next  «„e  the,  had  to'  pa.  thad  "X'^:  "'^  ^'''"'  ^"^ 

the  crocodile,  especially  ,«  ^Jut,  >     '"^  P?°f ,"'  S"""^--  -t 
they  ahound  in  the  riva-   „f  Al       •   ■     I  f'^"  ^"''-  '•  ?'  ««>  '""at 

1826,  4to,  p.  320).  '  *""■ """'  ("-VPlrton's  Afrka, 


1508. 


.6.,.  Ko«  ON  TUB  scp^rmoNs,  Erc.,  connect™  with  po-k 

by  the  dark-coloured  fiv  (i    ;  S'™,^  J   f*^  ""'"'""=''  "'S' 
1838,  vol.  i.  p.  201  ;  see  also  pp^^  4167  "-^ ''^*^"»"'«-'  «™'   -" 

p.  Ss/i:  triet,:ti„^"nhe**''7  f  ^''™*''''-'^'  «■•  *• 

'.e  .ays' "in  the  2TZt1ZT:ZC::~"''"'  °"'^  ^^''" 
..aiform  gentleness  of  His  d',positL""  "P"''™"'  '"  '"^ 


l6l2. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  BLACKENING  THE  TEETH. 


practice  of  wash^g  Lm  el,i;w  "i\''  ""''^'  *«  ^^^^ 
them  by  the  use  of  a  2/  ^  ^'  ^""^  '^"''"^"^  °^'  bleaching 
('^>/.o4..s  ^.";^^^^  Pigment  made  from  the  lainigl 

«ay.;  "The  ju  cTof  t'h//       •  ^    "''    ^^'^  '^^^  P*  ^86,  where  he 
7^,    ^         jmce  of  the  lcunu,o  at  first  produces  a  deep  black 


end  of  two  or  three  d.TVs    } 


)eini>' 


G  « 


waahed  off,  pre- 
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servos  iho  Loautiful  colour  of  thoir  toetli,  in  the  wliiteness  &c. 
of  which  they  certiiiiily  excel." 

"The  teetli  of  the  IfottentotH  are  beimtifully  wliite  "  {Barrow^s 
Southern  Africa,  2n(l  (Mlit.  IHlfi,  voh  i.  p.  107).  Mot^'at's 
Southern  Africa,  8vo,  1842,  p.  5.31.  "The  teetli  of  th(^  Kaitirs 
were  beautifully  white  and  r(>j;utar  "  (liarroiD's  Travch  in  Soni/icm 
Africa^  '2m\  edit.  4to,  181(1,  vol.  i.  p.  11  J) ;  see  also  pp.  126,  151). 

Duncan  (Travels  hi  Westei'n  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  309) 
says,  "  The  Mahees  take  ^Toiit  ])ains  in  cleaninji;  their  t(ieth,  which 
is  generally  the  case  on  the  whole  of  the  west  coast,"  &e. 

1613.     FIllST    NOTICE    OF   TIIK   SCUllVY. 

In  1497,Vasco  de  Gama  rounded  the  (^ape  of  Good  Hope.  On 
this  occasion,  says  Murray  [flisf.orical  Accomit  of  lirltisk  India, 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  ]).  80),  having  reached  thci  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  preparing  to  cross  the  Indian  Ocean,  "  his  joy  was 
damped  by  an  unexpected  calamity  ;  the  crews  were  attacked  by 
a  disease  of  unknown  and  terrible  symptoms,  putrid  spots  over- 
spreading the  body,  the  mouth  tilled  with  flesh  which  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  it,  the  limbs  unable  to  move,  exhaustion  and 
debility  of  the  whole  frame.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  mention 
of  scurs^y,  since  so  fata'"  known  to  mariners."  Again  (at  p.  94) 
Murray  says  that  Gama,  his  retui-n  to  i'ortugal  in  1499,  "had 
a  tedious  passage,  while  ti..  scurvy  renewed  its  terrible  ravages 
among  his  several  crews." 

1.  It  is  "extremely  frecpient  and  dangerous  in  Japan"  (see 
Goknvnin''s  Japan,  8vo,  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  28.3,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  2(i()). 
2.  liare  in  Kamtschatka  (set"  Lcssep'^  Trarcls  in  Kamheliathi., 
Loud.  8vo,  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  1.30).  Cook  {Voyages,  8vo,  1821, 
vol.  vi.  p.  491)  says,  "  The  scurvy  has  perhaps  destroyed  mort;  of 
our  sailors  in  their  peacefid  voyages  than  have  fallen  by  the 
enemy  in  military  expeditions."  In  (ireeiiland  is  fovmd  the 
valuable  scurvy-grass  (see  L'ljed'^'s  Greenland,  8vo,  1818,  p.  44). 
The  disease  is  very  commou  tlxMc  (Crantz's  Histonj  of  Greeniwnd, 
Loud.,  1767,  8vo,  vol.  i.  pp.  4(),  338).  It  is  mentioned  in  1600 
(see  Ro'idand's  Knave  of  Clnhb<,  p.  38,  Percy  Soe.  vol.  ix).  It  is 
said  that  the  kuas  of  the  Russians,  which  is  "  a  sour  liquor  ob- 
tained by  fermentation  from  grain,"  is  a  preventive  of  scurvy  (see 
Jackson  on  the  Formation,  P'tn-'pUne,  and  Economy  of  Armies, 
8vo,  1845,  p.  181).  In  I6r.t,',  John  Woodfall  pointed  out  in  a 
work  written  in  English,  th.'i  I.  mon-juice  was  the  best  remedy 
for  scurvy,  and  in  1753  a  Telluw  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
published  a  tract  to  the  same  sli'ect  (see  Ilerschel  on  the  Study  of 
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1614.     NOTES   ON   TIIK   TKNKTH,    ETC.,    OK   THE   JUNQUM 

?8  7\v    "t'    '^  ^tout.-Colunol  Mark  Wilkn,  London,   I8I0! 

817,  3  vols  4to,  V..1.  X.  pp.  503-507  ;  Appendix  No.  iv.     Wilks 
derived  lus  mfonnation  from  "  some  intell!,.ent  Jun.um  pr.Vsts  " 
a.-c.ordm,.  to  whom,  they  have  the  name  "  fVom  a  cmtrartbn  of 
the  three  words,  junmma,  to  be  born  •  uuwynnnn    f 
....a.,   to  die  "  (p.  503).     The  priests  of  rrilT:;- 

he  fourth  or  servile  caste.     They  condeum  extermU  eer  monie 
as  use  ess,  and  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  bramins    p  5T) 
llu'y   'deny  the   metempsychosis  altoj^^ether "  (p.  504)      Their 
repute<I  found.,  was  Clu.n  iias  Ishwur,  who  lived 'in  the  deventh 
cen  ury,  and  was  a  native  of  Callian   in   the  Deccan      Bulac 
cord.ng  to  the  Jun.nun  themselves,  he  was  only  the  revived  of  thJ 
pure  and  general  religion  (p.  504).     The  J.mgum,     "sp  fe  of 
V  lolent  persecutu,ns,  still  exist  » in  considerable  numbers  scl  terc^d 
over  e.ery  part  of  the  South  of  India,  and  constitut  a Indde' 
rabh.  portion  of  the  population  of  Coorg,  the  Kujah  himself  S. 

ami  hoonda  The  Jungum  priests,  and  the  more  elect  amonj 
her  discples,  abstain  altogether  from  animal  food  (p  5^5)' 
"iJie  Jungum  profess  the  exclusive  worship  of  Siva  •  and  the 
appropnate  emblem  of  that  deity,  in  its  moft  obfcene'form  en 
closed  in  a  diminutive  silver  or  copper  shrine  or  temple  ^'.^ 
pended  from  the  neck  of  every  votai^  as  a  sort  of  pe^onal  Vod 
and  from  this  circumstance  they  are  usually  distingSed  by^  he 

as  only  god,  but,  on  the  subject  of  this   mode   of  devotion 

"At/^h     ^        ?  ""'■''''^''  ^^'""^  misfortune"  (pp.  505   50G^ 

Pair  „7r  ir  ^/LTrnf  '""  "T^  ™u"  ie^J  tS 

chosis"  (p.  566).     Wilks  adds  "  A      ^''''^"'^^^*  ^^^  metempsy- 
r,^^^    4.-  •/  "^'     ^  "^'^iiuscript  in  the  Maoken^i^ 

collection  ascribes  th^  oridn  of  tlif.  Pnr,^  iuacKenzie 

order  of  the  servile  caste  fo  the  I  1  •  ^^"^™^'  ^'  ^  sacerdotal 

nated  in  the  sup^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(Madura)  kin^dorrr^hMnfltnt;,"'^^^^^^^^  "u''^  "^^^'"^ 
,  —  Li.„  mnuonee  which  they  obtained  to  the 
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aid    which  they  rendered  to  tlic  bramins  in  tliat    controversy; 
but  this  origin  seems  to  require  contirmation." 

WilkH  says  (p.  507),  "In  a  large  portion,  perhaps  in  the  whole, 
of  the  braminical  temples  dedicated  to  Siva  in  the  provinces  of 
Arcot,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura,  and  Tinnevelly,  the  Pan- 
darum  is  the  high-priest  of  the  temple,  and  has  the  entire  direc- 
tion of  the  revenues,  but  allows  the  bramins  to  officiate  in  tlie 
ceremonial  part,"  &c.  &e.  Wilks  says  (vol.  i.  p.  33)  "  Wadeyar  is 
the  title  of  respect  by  which  the  priests  of  the  Jungum  are  ad- 
dressed at  this  day."  Wilks  tells  us  (vol.  i.  p.  200)  that  "the 
Jungums  hold  the  bramins  in  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  stig- 
matise them  with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  dogs." 

1615.     NOTE   ON   THE   TENETS,    ETC.,    OF   THE   JAIN. 

For  an  account  of  the  Jain,  see  Wilks's  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  South  of  India,  4to,  Lond.  1810-1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  507-514, 
appendix,  no.  v.  He  sayt  that  for  a  particular  account  may  be 
consulted  vol.  ix.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  But  what  he  has 
given  is  "  the  result  of  several  conversations  with  Dhermia,  a  Jain 
bramin  far  advanced  in  years,  and  corresponds  in  what  relates  to 
their  doctrines  witli  the  notes  of  similar  discussions  taken  by 
P^re  Dubois,  a  worthy  and  intelligent  missionary,  who  has  lived 
for  seventeen  years  among  the  Hindoos  as  one  of  themselves." 

According  to  Dhermia,  the  superior  being  is  one  God,  who 
looks  with  indifference  on  the  concerns  of  the  world,  leaving  to 
each  the  full  exercise  of  their  free-ivilU  After  death  the  good 
go  to  Paradise,  the  wicked  to  hell  for  a  number  of  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  return  on  the  earth  to  a  new  state  of  ex- 
istence, and  go  through  various  transmigrations.  But  there  have 
been  twenty-four  Teerteers  or  Saints,  so  holy  as  to  have  been  re- 
united for  ever  with  the  divine  spirit.  The  metempsychosis  is  a 
very  old  doctrine  among  the  Jews,  and  is  still  held  by  most  of 
their  learned  men  (see  Allen's  Modern  Judaistn,  8vo,  1830, 
pp.  130,  131,  205,  206). 

The  Jain  sav  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Avatars  of 
Vishnu,  and  the  worship  of  cows,  rivers,  &c.,  are  corruptions  in- 
troduced by  the  bramins  whom  they  accuse  of  having  fabricated 
the  four  Vedas  and  the  eighteen  Pooranas.  The  Jain  recognise 
the  division  into  caste,  but  of  their  first  caste  not  more  than  fifty 

'  Cousin  says  the  matter  is  beneath  discussion,  and  that  we  A-now  we  have  free  will, 
{Histoire  dc  la  Pkilosop?iic,  part  i.  tome  i.  Paris,  1846,  p.  191.)  In  the  same  way 
Johnson  refuted  Berkeley  by  stamping  on  the  ground.  Jewel  says  {Defence  of  the 
Apology,  in  Works,  Cambridge,  1848,  8vo,  p.  168),  that  Augustin  is  right  in  saying 
that  free  will  without  God  is  sin. 
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f. .     r    1        ..  "'"'^  '■'''"'^'"  '•*  ^"  Mysore,  and  tl.ere  is  only  one 
temple  where  the  rites  of  their  relij^ion  are  now  duly  nertWd 
rhere  are  indee.!   many  other  temples  wliere  the  jlin  wo    h b 
bu    the  prrestH  ...  .f  an  inferior  cante,  and  are  looked  on  as  ,m 

etuatll^  "^'^  '''"•  '''^  ^^""'^  »'---  -late  >^"U 
a^W  ^^^^  "'"^'^  ^--  1--  directed 

Srv?"  wh  r  H  r^r^  P^'^-^ecutor  they  mention  is  "  iihutt 
Acharya,  who  hve^  about  or  ktbre  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.     But  in  the  h.     th  of  India  the  Jain  religion  con! 

the'^flrnou  vLf  "'\  ' ''.'  "'"^"  "  ''^"^""J'-^  ^  Ramanjaeharee, 
the  famous  Viahnavde  reformer,  converted  to  the  Vishnavite 
religion  the  reign  ng  king  of  Mysore  ;  and  it  is  to  this  perio  Uhl 

bvtheT'r  ?"^  "^^7  ''^''  ^"^  ''"  «"^''      ^tinction  ot-  the  Jain 
by  the  most  extensive  slaughter  and  unheard-of  torments"  (p.  SH) 
Dhermia,  the  Jain  priest  with  whom  Wilks  conversed,  told  him 
that  the  popular  term  of  Srarana  prefixed  to  the  nam  s  of  aU 

oAh  Tf  "'  "  T'T''""  of, .•a.u.nu,  "the  most'Z  te  m 
foi  the  sect  or  rather  lor  the  holy  persons   belonging  to  it  •  he 

Sa      Tt      7'  7"  ^^^'  I>'f^-»«»l-ra,  Jenna,  Jaina,  and  Pru- 
mana      It  will  not,  probably,  be  questioned  that  the  Sramana  are 
the  ^amar...,  Germanes,  Samanes,  and  Pramana  11^1^^ 
of  the  ancient  authors  of  the  west.     Strabo  would  seem  to  con 
sider  the  Germanes  and  the  Pramn^  as  distinct  sec"  but  bot"i 
are  said  to  be  opponents  of  the  Brachmanes,  and  the    kte    par 
ticularly  to  ridicule  their  study  of  astrology      It  may  brnotfced 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  distinction  of  d'o'ctrin    TtM    peri" 
that  Philostratus  and  Piiny  speak  of  the  Brachmanes  as  wor  h7  ' 
pmg  thesun;  but  although  some  obscurity  may  be  exprted; 
the  imperfec    information  of  the  ancients,  I  do  not  find  tWs 
worship  anywhere  attributed  to  the  Sarman  s  or  Pramn*  who  to 
tbs  day  hold  It  in  abhorrence.     The  ZarmanochagarnJt  led  so 

rt^:ens''w:::xit'rT '""  'r  ^^^^  ^-^^^^^^  ^^^^-^^^  ^^ 

iiuiens,  was  probably  a  Jain.  In  a  note  on  Strabo  (lib  xv  ^04«^ 
on  this  name,  we  are  told  that  old  manuscripts  (.^Jr  7^.6  ;Uavi 
two  distinct  words,  Zarmanas  and   Chagas  •    and  ^^"nn    P 

S2  ll''':iZ^l''r  -'  -  '^^  -al  form  of  speech  to 

M2:i:^l^L:^^f2t^-^^^^^  I'ooranam  in  the 
the  Teerters    ^U^,^:.^      -1  I  Verdammana,  the  last  of 

that  The  latlr'b^^^^^^^^        'f  "'fi^  "°  ^"^"^  ^^^^^-^'  ^^ 
-   -ne  latter  becomxi,g  jealous  of  Verdammana's  fame,  sought 
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distinction  by  the  invention  of  a  new  religion,  chiefly  supported 
by  «  magical  iUuaioina'''  "  Parsua  Butarick  converted  by  these 
means  many  kings,  and  chiefly  extended  his  religion  to  the  west, 
from  whence  (the  Jain  very  strangely  imagine  that),  after  suffer- 
ing many  corruptions  and  changes,  it  returned  to  India,  under 
the  form  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  This  person  commenced 
the  promulgation  of  his  new  religion  when  he  was  thirty-three 
years  of  age ;  the  era  of  his  contemporary  Verdammana,  the  last  of 
the  Teerters  (but  whether  his  birth,  death,  or  sanctification,  I  do 
not  find  in  my  notes),  is  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  the  Jain.  Of  the  fiftli,  2,466  had 
elapsed  in  1807,  which  places  its  commencement  in  659  B.C. ;  a 
period  sufficiently  near  to  the  supposed  era  of  Zoroaster  to  render 
the  coincidence  very  remarkable.  In  a  curious  but  mutilated 
manuscript  history  of  Persia,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Colonel 
Close,  but  aow,  1  fear,  irrevocably  lost,  I  recollect  the  narrative 
of  a  war  between  Iran  and  Turan,  in  consequence  of  the  king  of 
the  former  having  embraced  the  new  religion  of  Zerdusht,  which 
the  king  of  Turan,  in  a  letter  full  of  reproach,  terms  '  the  foolish 
doctrines  of  a  stranger.'  If  the  other  circumstances  of  coinci- 
dence should  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  the  difference  of  names 
will  be  found  to  furnish  no  objection.  Zerdusht,  or  Zeradusht, 
the  person  /horn  we  name  Zoroaster,  probably  assumed  that 
fanciful  title  (signifying  the  leader  of  a  flock  of  those  descrip- 
tions of  birds  which  observe  a  regular  order  of  flight),  when  he 
became  the  founder  of  a  sect"  (p.  513). 

Wilks  says  (p.  514),  «  The  Jain  are  very  commonly  confounded 
with  the  worshippers  of  Bhoud  by  the  bramins  and  Hindoos  of 
every  caste.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  Jain  have, 
and  the  Bhoudists  have  not,  a  distinction  of  caste  to  prove  that 
the  two  religions  must  have  been  at  all  times  irreconcilable.  The 
Jain  assume  to  themselves  the  merit  of  having  expelled  the 
worshippers  of  Bhoud  from  the  southern  peninsula  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  violent  religious  war.  We  have  already  adverted  to  a 
dynasty  of  Jain  kings  which  ruled  at  Conjeveram  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  and  Colonel  Mackenzie  has  also  found  at  the  same  place 
many  incontestable  remains  of  a  Bhoudist  establishment,  but  no 
authority  for  determining  the  date  of  their  alleged  expulsion." 

l6l6.     NOTE   ON   THE   TELINGA   LANGUAGE. 

"  The  Telinga,  formerly  called  the  Kalinga  language,  is  that 
which  apparently,  by  a  strange  modification  of  the  term  Gentile, 
Europeans  have  thought  proper  to  name  Gentoo,aword  unknown 
to  the  Indians.     The  Telinga  language  occupies  the  space  to  the 
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eastward  of  the  Mahratta,  from  near  Cicaole,  its  northern,  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  Pulicat,  its  southern  boundary,  with  the 
intervention,  however,  in  a  stripe  of  small  dimensions,  of  the 
savage  tongue  of  the  Goands  "  {HiatoHcal  Sketches  of  the  South 
of  India  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  History  of  Mysoor.  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Mark  Wilks,  Lond.  4to,  1810-1817,  vol.  i.  p.  6). 

1617.  NOTE  ON  THE  TAMUL  LANGUAGE. 

"  The  Tamul  language  is  spoken  in  the  tract  extending  to  the 
south  of  the  Telinga,  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  sea  to 
the  great  range  of  hills  including  the  greater  part  of  the  Bara- 
mahal  and  Salem,  and  the  country  now  called  Coimbetoor,  along 
which  line  it  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  Canara  and  Malabar. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Mysoor,  the  Tamul  language  is  at  this  day 
named  the  Kangee,  from  being  best  known  to  them  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Kangiam.  In  the  central  portion  of  Mysoor 
it  is  for  a  similar  reason  named  the  Drauvedee,  farther  north  by 
the  Telingas,  and  universally  by  the  Mahometans,  the  Aravee,  a 
term  of  doubtful  origin.  Here  we  have  four  Hindoo  appellations 
for  the  same  language,  and  Europeans  have  added  a  fifth  by  mis- 
calling it  the  Malabar"  {Wilks' s  Histoi-y  of  the  South  of  India, 
Lond.  1810-1817,  in  3  vols.  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7). 

1 61 8.  ETYMOLOGy,  ETC.,  OF  COBOMANDEL. 

"Coromandel,  written  Choromandel  in  the  records  of  Fort 
St.  George,  until  about  the  year  1779,  is  properly  Chola  or  Chora- 
mundul.  In  Sanscrit,  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  latter  word 
is  orbit,  circle,  and  thence  a  region  or  tract  of  country.     '  In 

Tamul,  it  merely  signifies  a  tract  of  land '  (Ellis) The 

place  near  Paliacati,  supposed  by  some  to  give  the  name  to  the 
coast,  is  stated  by  a  native  of  that  neighbourhood  to  be  Gurri- 
Munnul,  black  sand ;  such  being  the  appearance  of  the  shore  at 
that  place"  {Wilks's  History  of  the  South  of  India,  4to,  1810- 
1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8). 

1 6 19.    NOTES    ON   THE   WOHSHIP    OF   SIVA. 

Wilks  {Histonj  of  the  South  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  23),  says  that 
in  India  "  the  practice  of  erecting  monuments  seems  chiefly  to 

belong  to  the  sect  of  Siva In  the    sland  of  Elephanta, 

near  Bombay,  is  a  celebrated  rock  temple,  where  is  depicted  the 
Hindu  Trinity,  Siva  being  represented  as  an  hermaphrodite  with 
one  breast  (Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  58). 
Heeren  adds,  "  Father  Paulino  has  already  observed  that  it  is 
very  common  to  represent  Siva,  as  w.  11  as  the  two  other  great 
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cotSlTot  dtpTd  l:?  -^^^P-O't^'  "Mch  no  doubt 

(eee  Prickard;s  Analysis  of  LltZnMM  ^""^f'""^'^'' 
pp.  289,  297)      In   189S    'Z  n^^r""  Mythology,  gvo,   1838, 

eel,  "Sir  EvU"  H^S  U^^^^:^Z^l  ^^n"^ 
hermaphrodite,  and  impteenates  itaT  ,l  i  t  '"""'^'  '' 
appears  to  me  very  strXX!^'  '  *""«''   P°*"'''=' 

that oTvithitid  ivir  T.::  fn,"  ■""-  -''-'  ^^^ 

ii  nchards  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo,  1838,  p.  261). 

1621.   DIVINE  EIGHT   OF  KINGS,   A   DOGMA  PERHAPS  OF   INDIAN 

ORIGIN. 

1622.     OPINIONS   OF   THE   HINDOOS   ON   PREDESTINATION. 

depends  on  seizing  a  fortunate  moment  offered  bvhZ*  Tm"'^ 
cnap.  ix.  verse  197);  and  the  conduct  TTw^^a^  ^^^""' 
ascribed   to   the   de  tv    nrllT  ""'''  ''^P^"^^  «"  ^cts 

(Ibid  V  lo^\  if '  n  1  ^^  ^'  °°  ^*^^«  ^««"t>ed  to  Menu 
^Did.  V.  205).  It  IS  well  known  that  nothing  will  indnp/f^ 
Hindoos  to  commence  anv  mnffn,.  ^f  •         .  mduce  the 

preordained  moment    deterrned    bv  ^  '"''P'  "'  *^« 

will  be  fo„nH  n.  a.^termined    by  judicial   astrology,  which 

will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  a  modified  fatalism    Tj! 
imaginary  sc  ence   mav  instruct   «.   t  I     ^^^^a^sm-     This 

fimirp  nf  r    1  ^  '  ^^"  ^^"^^^^  refuse  her  embraces '  is  p 

dSbetttT;tdr:rtS"  ™t.  "^i «-''-  -^^^ « > 

modes  of  thinking  on  the  whole  subject"  {Wilka'a 
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Histoinj  of  the  South  of  India,  Loud.   1810-1817,  vol.  i.  pp.' 

The  Malagasy  are  confirmed  fatalists  (see  Ellis,  Histanj  of 
Madagaacar,  8vo,  1 838,  vol.  i.  pp.  388,  389).  Clapperton  (SeLid 
Ex^ed^^r^  1829,  4to,  p.  189),  says,  "  Though  The  doc  W  of 
predestmation  is  professed  by  Mahomedans,  in  no  one  instance 

^99A''r  "f^n  ^^T""  ^'^^^'  -^^  «^«^  ^  doctrine"  (see  also 
p.  224).  Burnet  (0....  T^me,  vol.  iii.  p.  124)  says  of  William  III., 
"I  fancied  his  belief  of  predestination  made  him  more  adven- 
turous than  was  necessary.  But  he  said  as  to  that,  he  firmly 
believed  a  Providence."  Charles  XII.  firmly  believed  in  it  (see 
(F-uvresd^  Voltavre,  tome  xxii.  p.  101,  Paris,  8vo,  1820).  Cole- 
ridge (Uterary  Remains,  ii.  237)  says  there  is  so  much  chance 
in  war,  that  «  superstition  of  one  sort  or  another  is  natural  to ' 
victorious  generals." 

1623.     NO   PRIMOOENITURB    AMONG   THE   HINDOOS. 

.ffl'J^'f  ?'''^'''  T*'°;  '1  P'^^'^'  J""«Prudence,  arj  religion, ' 
affects  still  more  strongly  than  any  European  code,  the  rights  of 
hereditary  succession  ;  but  the  sons  are  all  coheirs,  and  the  faint 
distinction  m  favour  of  the  eldest  son  is  limited  by  the  express 
condition  that  he  shall  be  worthy  of  the  charge.    JprivateTf" 
the  distribution  of  estates  among  coheirs  depends  in  some  cases 
on  this  vague  condition  (Menu,  chap.  ix.  vv.  115,  214)-    and 
Jagannatha,  after  a  long  and  subtle  disquisition,  determines  that 
kragdoms  may  or  may  not  be  divided,  and  that  merits  and  not 
pnmogeniture   ought   to    determine   the   succession   (Digest   of 
Hindoo  Law,  vol.  ii.  pp.  121-123)"  (Wilks^s  History  of  the  South 
of  India,  Lond.  1810-1817,  vol.  i.  p.  27).  ^  J      ''  '^'"^^"' 

It  seems  a  natural  evil  incident  to  an  increasing  civilisation 
that  wealth  should  be  too  concentrated  (see  Ra/s  New  PHn 
ciples  of  Political  Economy,  Boston,  8vo,  1834,  p.  325),  and  ve^ 
by  our  laws  we  endeavour  to  increase  that  tendency.     The  here- 
,.7  TV"  T''""'^^  climinishing,  as  is  show^  for  instance 
in  the  abolition  of  castes.     Comte,  Philosophie  Positive,  iv.  474 
See  also  at  tome  v.  pp.  356-360,  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  as  being  the  only  stand 
made  against  tne  hereditary  principle. 

1624.    NOTE    ON   THE   SEIKS. 

"The  Seiks  when  they  rejected  the  Hindoo  religion  for  the 
doctrines  of  Nanuck,  established  the  first  and  only  instance  in 
the  east  of  an  approach,  however  imperfect,  to  republican  prin- 
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tti"^}™'  ^"''"^  "^  '^'  ^'""'^  '^  ^"^^«'   1810-1817, 
Persia.     By  Lieut.  Alex.  Burnes,  in  3  vols.,  Lond.  8vo,  1834 

Teardh  .  .  :•  "'  '^^'^'  '^  *^^  ^^^«  «f  Sham  Sing,  ap- 
peared  by  order  of  his  master.  He  presented  me  with  fbow 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Seiks:^  Burnes  says  {TralelsZ 
Bokh<^;a,  vol  111.  p.  loi),  "presenting  at  the  samf  time  a  bow 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Seiks  "  (see  also  p.  104).  NiebX 
{Descnpt^on  de  V Arable,  Amsterdam,S774,  4t'o,  p.  187)  saTs 
Je  n'ai  vu  ni  arc  ni  fronde  parmi  les  armes  des  irabes"'         ^  ' 

'The  Seiks  are  a  most  tolerant  nation,  and  evince  a  merciful  con- 

t^  tTe h- m";''  ''^r"^"  f  "^^»^^"  *^^^  forms  a  bright  contrast 
to  their  Mahommedan  neighbours  "  (p  286) 

stilulfnf  ^'^^  '.f  r''  *^"*  '"^^^^^  ''  '^'  «^«^t  debasing  of 
proved  It  by  exhibiting  the  contamination  in  the  interior  of  a 
tobacco-pipe  as  a  type  of  its  corruption  in  the  human  body.     A 
Seik  once  told  me  that  tobacco  and  Jlies  were  the  greate^of  ilk 
*^;«  degenerate  age"  (vol.  i.  p.  13).  «  The  Sikhs,  whose  reHgiou 
creed  forbids  the  use  of  tobacco,  supply  its  place  by  op  um  and 
Z,"!7"^  1  P^PPy-^-ds,  to  both  of  which  they  aT  much 
addicted,  the  former  being  us  .d  by  the  more  wealthy,  the  Stter 
by  the  poorer  people  "(T'.W^  in  Hindustan  and  he  Pv^^ah 
&C    hy  WaUamMoorcroft  and  George  Trebeck,  edited  by  K  K 
Wilson    Lond.  8vo,  1841   vol.  i.  p.  ui).     As  to  its  introduction 

Edtb  Sv^   i?po   f  ^  "^^^^^y  ''   *^^  Indian  Archipelago, 
Jidinb.  8\o,  1820,  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  409,  410  ^     fe  ' 

Burnes  says  (vol.  i.  p.  14),  « His  retainers  were   arrayed   in 
tunics  of  yellow,  which  is  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Seiks  " 

;« •  r823''n  u\'''^-  .fT'  ^'''-''^^  '^  '-y'^-  -^  ^-^ 

8vo  1823  p.  lix.)  says,  « 1  ellow  is  the  sacred  colour  of  the  Bud- 
Eudhu;'  '      '  "'^"^  ''  ''^  '^"^^  ^^^^^  ^«  consecrated  to 

Burnes  mentions   (vol.  i.  p.  45)  that  a  venerable  Seik  chief 
assured  him  that  -'the  number  of  converts  to  the  Seik  creed  in 

addT"  tL  sI  ^^"T\'.i '"'  '''""  ^'^'^^'  ^^^  ^--«  l^i-Belf 
Ind  I  "  lit"  '  r  ^"""'"f^'^y^^  ^-t  rising  people  in  modern 
Sefk!'  „^^^^^%^«  ^^^«  «^«  physiognomical  peculiarities  of  the 
Seiks  He  says  (vol.  i.  p.  46),  "As  a  tribe  they  were  unknow^ 
four  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  the  features  of  the  whole  nation  a^ 
now  as  distinct  from  those  of  their  neighbours  as  th    Ind  an  and 
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gui,hed  from  the  o  L  t  fbl.     IW  "^  ""?•  **■  """"'^  '*'»"''- 
liar  custom.  .ho„W  have  a  common  l!"/  ""'7r"""°«  I*™" 

. .  ,^JA  the  c^hrf„r;t^."  r-t^tr. ;: 
a  i^t  ?z^hf '::;:z„fr"  <"'•  '•  p"- «"' '»)'  --  •-«> 

priest,  or  BedeeX  had  IntnZl.""  "'■°"'  ™^  "  '"=* 
three  or  four  word.  witho.^tL  ,!''„»  mmr^^^^^^  7,^ 
gods  ofthe  Hindoo  Trinity     Hi„     """-"'     »'»nnu,  one  of  the 

femarkable  ;  for  on  al  "  biec"  amr"' n'""  ""  '^'"'"'"'  ™* 
larded  the  «rd, '  V^  m.tChn" "  t  "t  ,  ""T"'  '"'  "  ""^" 
smile.     The  sect  of  Vislmu  i   lid' f ,  1'°        ''°'  '"^^"^  » 

(p™w.  Egyptian  X*x;l  tt  T  rrVsV'  I*' 

pp.  283-287).     PrichirH  Hm,l>f     v  ir    '         "'  P'   2"^'  ^^^^  s§e 

Vishnu  (p.  285),  bX  fnttout  p  2S6U  ™"  '"  '^'"'''^'"'  ^"^ 
to   Vishnu   and   Osiris       Th,.    t        '      ■"'"''  "'J'"'  ™»"'°° 

system,toattemptr'howth  ItreSo,;",  Tf  "^/'If^-O'' 
had  a  common  origin  '^°"''  °'  '^K"''  "■»<'  '"^i'' 

seit!  ::!d"Hu';^;erc  T:::i%  ™r  r/ "- 

called  ^Khalsa.  or  >Sm<7J "'  ^'         ^'  ^^^  ^^'^'^  °«^ 

pe;ti;::ftoitrn^-/br;:ri„rzr^^^ 
the;::L7:f<r^y:;Tm'':;r'^^^ 

over  it  as  r,  he  were  fanning  au'^TrX" "  st'll^t  1 1!' 

oTthJLi?'  w::ntiTthrrtr,7'°i*''''  '-^  -"'^  *y 

au  offering  to  t,e '2^:^  ^JT^lw^^l  'tw  hr  '"^'' 
before  a  priest,  who  fanned  it  with  the  t^n  of Tt-^.  '"^  "P"" 
away  impurity  and  to  add  to  it,  contiu^eel- "  ^"«*  ^^  '°  ''-P 

Ihe  feeiks  are  very  fond  of  hoff  •  anrl  1,rrr,  u-^    r  - 
standing  dish  in  the  Punjab  "  (Bun^es  BohT        \  ^^-'  ''  ^'  ^ 
Bruce  (Travels,  1790,  vo  .  iv  ^2!?^      tT'  ^^^l'  "^'  ?'  ^^l)' 
of  some  Pagan  Nuba'neat  S;nU     I  Zt\Z'\  ''f  7^"^^^ 

session.      He  also  says  (v.  477)    «  Hnr/u  a.  u  ■        .  P^' 

J    V  V.  't/  /;,      nogs  flesh  is  not  sold  in  the 
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iimrket,  but  all  the  people  of  Sennaar  eat  it  publicly ;  men  in 
office  who  pretend  to  be  Mahometans  eat  theirs  in  secret." 

1625.  NOTES   ON   CALI,   THE   WIFE   OF  SIVA. 

«  Call,  the  consort  of  Siva.  This  goddess  delighting  in  blood 
was  then,  and  is  now,  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Chamoondee 
(discomfiting  enemies),  on  the  hill  of  Mysoor,  in  a  temple  famed 
at  no  very  distant  period  for  human  sacrifices.  The  images  of 
this  goddess  frequently  represent  her  with  a  necklace  of  human 
skulls ;  and  the  Mysooreans  never  fail  to  decorate  their  Chamoon- 
dee with  a  wreath  composed  of  the  noses  and  ears  of  their 
captives"  {Wilks's  History  of  the  South  of  India,  Lond.  8vo, 
1810-1817,  vol.  i.  p.  34). 

1626.  THE   JETTI   OR   ATIILETiE   OF   INDIA. 

_  •  «  Mysoor,  I  believe,  is  the  only  country  in  the  south  of  India 
m  which  the  institution  of  the  Athletse  (Jetti)  has  been  pre- 
served on  its  ancient  footing.  These  persons  constitute  a  distinct 
caste,  trained  from  their  infancy  in  daily  exercises  for  the  express 
purpose  of  these  exhibitions  ;  and  perhaps  the  whole  world  does 
not  produce  more  perfect  forms  than  those  which  are  exhibited 
at  these  mteresting  but  cruel  sports,"  &c.  &c.  ( Wilks's  Hiatm-u  of 
the  South  of  India,  1810-1817,  vol.  i.  p.  52). 

1627.     CUSToil   IN    INDIA   OF   ONE   WIFE   FOR   SEVERAL   BROTHERS. 

"The  most  daring  of  these  Poligars  are  of  the  Toiler  caste 
among  whom  may  be  observed  the  singular  and  economical 
custona  which  is  general  throughout  Coorg,  and  may  be  traced  in 
several  other  countries  from  Tibet  to  Cape  Comorin,  of  having 
but  one  wife  for  a  family  of  several  brothers.  The  elder  brother 
IS  first  married,  and  the  lady  is  regularly  asked  whether  she  con- 
sents to  be  also  the  spouse  of  the  younger  brothers.  When  the 
means  of  the  family  enable  them  to  afford  another  wife,  the  second 
and  successively  the  other  brothers  marry,  and  their  spouses  are 
'equally  accommodating.  This  custom  is  traced  by  tradition  to 
the  five  sons  of  Pandoo,  the  heroes  of  the  Mahabarut.  During 
their  expulsion  from  the  government,  their  sister  Draupeda  went 
to  seek  and  comfort  them  in  the  forest,  where  they  secreted 
themselves.  The  brother  who  first  met  her  wrote  to  his  mother 
in  these  words,  'I  have  found  a  treasure  ;  what  shall  I  do  with 
It  ?      '  Share  it  with  your  bretliren  and  enjoy  it  equally,'  was  the 
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•adorne'd  wifhflv    ^^^^'^"fr/if^'^y  an  epithet  signifying 
Iucke/8  Expedition  to  tho  Zaire,  4to,  1818,  p.  161. 

.628.    SO™».,«»s  0,  .™u   K,v.„  00»™b™  PBOmBTOHS  0, 

THE   SOIL. 

miks  {History  a' the  South  of  India,  1810-1817  4f.    r, 
and  Strabo  to  Iw  that  thrwl?  ""•  "^''?  °'  1™"''8  Diodoru, 
that  Jagganatha  pronounee»  the  earth  to  be  the  "  wA 

vours  to  remove  tlie  diffl^ni^  -.  ^f  •,■  "^    ,     '    ^'  ^°*^  endea- 

he  truly  say.,  "distinctly  eftaM   hes  the   erirt^L  V  '     '  r 
property  in  land  in  the  days  of  Menn  "  V„  i.     f  f  f'™** 

occur.     Jiut  the  question  arises  as  to  the  sense  in  wl.,vi.  fl 

k  ?:;  iiasf  ^rkirttrffih^'-'*^'-'^  "■"'  ^''"-»^'  -- 
taxri'hirtSii^-:!:^:^;'  ^™  tr "  T^-'t ''"  "^°- 
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two  centuries  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  I  state  this  from 
memory.  I  think  this  is  the  cera  assigned  to  it  by  the  learned 
and  accomplished  translator.  I  know  that  there  is  reason  for 
placing  the  age  of  Calidas  considerably  later." 

Wilks  has  given  in  Appendix  No.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  483-489,  the  text 
of  the  passage  in  Menu,  book  viii.  verses  239  and  243,  accompanied 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellis  upon  them.  Ellis  also  says,  "Menu 
in  his  ninth  chapter,  verses  41,  52,  53,  &c.,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  the  landowner,  and  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  when  this  ancient  work  was  written,  private  property  in  land 
existed  in  India "  (p.  483).  At  p.  485  he  censures  Sir  William 
Jones's  translation  of  verses  239  and  243  as  inaccurate. 

1.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  ancient  Tibetan  books 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  the  first  sovereign  who  was  elected 
is  called  "  the  master  and  proprietor  of  all  our  lands "  (see  the 
extracts  made  by  Koros  from  the  Ka-gyvir,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  ii.  p.  390,  8vo,  Calcutta,  1833).  The  Ka- 
gyur  was  translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Tibetan  in  the  ninth 
century  {Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  1).  2.  In  Java,  the  chiefs  are  considered 
sole  proprietors  of  the  soil  (see  Barroiv's  Cochin  China,  1806, 
4to,  p.  225).  3.  In  China,  "  the  emperor  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  all  the  land "  {DobeWs  Travels  through  Kamtchatka 
and  Siberia,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  193).  4.  The  king  of  Mada- 
gascar is  « lord  of  the  soil,  owner  of  all  property,  and  master  of 
his  subjects"  (Ellis,  History  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i. 
p.  343  ;  see  also  p.  o57).  This  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the 
government  is  theoretically  not  despotic  {Ibid.  p.  348).  Mungo 
Park  says,  in  the  countries  he  passed  through,  the  soil  was  con- 
sidered as  originally  belonging  to  the  sovereign,  but  that  as  soon 
as  another  cultivated  it,  "  the  condition  being  fulfilled,  the  soil 
became  vested  in  the  possessor,  and,  for  aught  that  appeared  to 
me,  descended  to  his  heirs"  {Travels,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  396). 
Mr.  Jones  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  sovereign  of  India  was  the 
absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil  {Essay  on  the  Distnbution  of 
Wealth,  8vo,  1831,  p.  8,  and  Appendix  at  end  of  the  volume, 
pp.  32-49). 

1629.    THE   WORD    "pagoda"   UNKNOWN    IN    INDIA. 

«'I  can  offer  neither  information  nor  satisfactory  conjecture 
regarding  the  name  pagoda  or  paged,  which  we  find  applied  by 
Europeans  to  a  gold  coin  and  to  the  Indian  temples ;  and  can 
only  affirm  that  the  name  is  not,  as  stated  in  the  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica,  applied  to  either  of  those  objects  by  the  Indians,  nor 
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ot  the  European  lan^mages"  {WUWs  Hiatim,  ofth^^    ,J     ^ 
India,  1810-1817,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  492)  ^    ^  ^''"*^'  ^*^ 

The  translator  of  Heeren  derives  it  from  "Bha-^avah"  «L  i 
house"  (see  Heeren^s  Asiatic  Nations,  Lond.t:  l^^t  vof.t 

1630.     POWDERED   DIAMOND   BELIEVED    TO   BE    A    POISON 

rark'^n^^rulrof"^^^^^^^^  ^r^  *^?  Mahom^nedaus  of 

most  active  zv^m:v:u\,t  ;z:'' t^^^^^^ 

mav  be  entertained  of  thpf«..f  fi,  P°^^«n«-     ^Vhatever  doubt 

and  the  »„,pose7p„°*:  T^ZZTZfTS  V'  ''^■"" ' 
like  .he  ™o..d  of  the  E„„„„ ,  ^^luTn^J^ZZ"'''"' 

seldom  much  respectability,  and  frelenUv  are  ^I  T''^  """^ 
quack,  but  impostors,  perfectly  c  patle  f^eceh  '  "tj"™,' 
and  returning  arsenic  or  powdered  a uarlz  Ifl!  /,  ^  a  diamond, 
the  very  strange  life  of  Benvenutrjvil'  ''P»'heoary  in 

diamond  as  ^do^opoLn'^:^eL,f^J,^^''  Tf''  ""^ 

mode  of  action  fromfhe  me'chanicaU^  ete  of  ,s  Z^"  F  "^ 
the  narrative  of  Cellini    who  n^^vii..    v,-  spicula.     From 

deathtothedishone  tyoflhe  T/h  T'^"   ^'"^   ^^'^^^^^^ 

diamond  and  retured^lL    nr   ^  .T^'  ''^"  ^PP^^P^ated  the 

diamond  would  seem  to  W^^^  f'^  ^'  '^^ 

in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  andtbe  f-^      h'  ^''' 

countries  may  have  a  common  ^;urce;h:Mr^^^^^^^^^^ 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  investigate  'Ww?//'^   .      ^'  ^"""'^ 
South  of  India,  Londf  1810-1 81  vf^^^^^^  ii^f  f^/^  ^"^^'^  ^/  ^'- 

that  not  only  in  the  midd  p  .  l  .  ^'^'^  ''  ^«  ^^^^l^t 
century,  poisJnin";  ^s  a^-e.^coSn'': -mfle  t  t?'^^""' 
cunous  information  in  Southey's  Doctor  edft'  wZ  ™  *""»  «uae 
pp.  297-300.  In  the  seventeentrcent'urt  Ih!  c  '  1°' '^**' 
die  away,  owing  partly  to  increasing  civ  Si„n  andTe  ^"^"'X 
u.o..«,eraprdimpr„vementinmedicLrar;h;2&1;l: 


m 


/■  !: 
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both  supplied  testH  and  suggested  remedies.  As  to  the  famous 
poisonings  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  I  look  on  them 
rather  as  episodical  than  characteristic.  "  The  powder  of  the 
diamond  taken  inwardly  is  almost  mortal  poison "  {Hddelan 
Miacellany,  i.  265).  In  1560,  Cecil  advises  the  queen  to  follow 
the  prescription  of  her  physician  by  taking  twice  a  week  a  pre- 
servative against  poison  {Hayness  State  Papers,  368).  In  158G 
we  hear  of  plots  for  taking  away  the  life  of  Elizabeth  "  by  powder, 
by  poisoning,  or  by  other  Italian  devise"  {Murdln's  State 
Papers,  p.  581).  Poisoning  is  the  natural  renource  of  women. 
We  find  on  an  average  that  out  of  116  individuals  accused  of 
crime  against  the  person,  only  sixteen  are  women,  but  for  accusa- 
tions of  poisoning  alone,  the  number  of  accused  is  nearly  the 
same  in  both  sexes  {Quetelet,  Sur  V Homme,  Paris,  1835,  tome  ii. 
pp.  214-217,  and  Quetelet's  remarks  at  p.  219). 


\\-  i 


1 63 1.     MEANING   OF   SHAH   OR   SULTAUN. 

"  The  royal  designation  Shah  or  Sultaun,  the  conqueror  of  his 
passions,  the  spiritual  lord,  the  king  of  the  affairs  of  another 
world,  as  the  temporal  monarch  is  of  this.  ...  In  some  extracts 
from  the  Pabistan  lately  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Scott,  thv.'  learned  translator  of  Ferishta's  History  of  the  Deccan, 
the  author  states  that  shah  (the  more  usual  adjunct  of  these 
saints)  in  its  primitive  meaning  signifies  pure.  The  orthography 
of  the  royal  adjunct  in  the  Dabistan,  and  in  all  works  I  have 
examined,  is  the  same.  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  discredit  the 
authority  of  the  Dabistan,  but  if  this  were  the  primitive  meaning 
of  this  word,  it  has  certainly  long  been  disused  ;  and  I  believe  that 
it  cannot  be  produced  in  the  sense  of  pure  in  any  Persian  author 
from  the  date  of  the  Dabistan  until  the  present  day ;  and  that  it 
is  universally  applied  by  the  religious  and  by  all  others  in  the 
sense  which  I  have  endeavoiu'ed  to  explain.  If  this  received 
sense  of  the  word  shah  were  doubtful,  it  would  be  confirmed  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Arabic  synonyme  sultaun,  from  a  root  which 
signifies  prevalence,  power,  authority"  {Wilks's  Ilistoi-y  of  the 
South  of  India,  1810-1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  567). 

Clapperton  says,  "  The  governor,  commonly  called  in  this  and 
other  African  towns  sultan,  although  holding  a  subordinate  com- 
mand" {Denham  and  Clapperton' s  Africa,  1826,  4to,  p.  7). 

1632.     GREEK   POETS   NOT   TRANSLATED   INTO   ARABIC. 

"  It  has  >)cen  aflTirmed  in  Le  Sage's  Political  Atlas  and  else- 
where, that  translations  of  the  Cfreek  poets  and  philosophers  were 
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|™le  into  Arabic;  with  regard  to  the  former  I  believe  the  a.«er. 

■nJuZ  :Luhf  r:7e::.,r:  r-:^ti"  "ix^:t-- 

n..,.™  renaer.  i,„p      n„e  the  tra„.h.ti„r  L  ol;"'  ^^i: 

n.;.-  H„We.:v.lrrsst  h:l':StU':r::r 

1633.     NOTE    ON    THE    HISTORY    OF   SMALL-POX. 

JVilks   (Hi8tori>  of  Southern  Lidia,  vol.  iii.  pp    ig  on  hn= 

Brte  ml^.^  "p;,-  '^"'  ^'""'""'i?  •»  ""  A-ibian  author  cited  by 
Brace  (Itm-ia,  Edinlrargh,  4to,  1790,  vol  i    n  '5la^  it  «    . 
peared  at  the  sieire  of  Mecca  in  a  ,  ^Vfi        J'        */  "P" 

latert  account  i„*522  (.ee  p  Sis;  7„  i,""''-''."!," "■*""  '°  *''" 
Arabs  introduced  it  into  Sm  u^'  s  ,  *%!'«''*  ^'""'■y  ">" 
"  Sa.„„,  Swi.erla„d,  '^  E^Cd  tlll^^rJS^ul/rt;: 
tenth  and  probably  in  the  ninth  century,  and  My  a  tm"  1  d 
mto  H.span,ola  and  soon  afterward,  to  Mexico  in  tl    b    "nni" 

p-    ently  be  d,scu«d  for  assigning  ,0  it  a  more  mode  n  ori^n  ' 

cl  !  XT"  "7  r'""  f»^  this  opinion  that  there  was  a^n  ";. 

o,n-,e  between    nd.a  and  Arabia  1,200  years  before  the  introduC 

tion  of  the  small-po.  into  Arabia  from  India,  and  that  7Thli 

eSU°    r^,etr  '"  T"^  ™'"  "^^  "-"  eolun    a    d 

rrJt:  raf  ?p^z--rn%Tc^^^^^^^  -"' — 


H  2 


^>   ' 


"ftu 


.It  'i    *  !, 
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1634.     NOTE   ON   THE   POETRY    OF   MADAGASCAR. 

In  No.  3  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  96,  is  an  interesting  paper  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker  on  the  Poetry  of  Madagascar.  He  says  (p.  86), 
"The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Malagasy  language  in 
reference  to  poetry  is  a  total  averseness  to  rhyme."  This  arises 
from  the  paucity  of  the  language  in  terminations ;  at  least  ^-g-  of 
their  words  terminate  in  a  or  y.  Nor  do  their  poets  seem  to 
have  an  accurate  idea  of  quantity  (p.  87).  A  great  peculiarity 
is  that  each  line  must  be  "  in  some  degree  an  independant  senti- 
ment, or  at  least  a  clause  of  a  sentence  bearing  a  natural  division 
in  the  sense  "  (p.  88),  and  yet  from  the  speciir.ens  Baker  has  given 
^pp,  90-96),  each  line  of  their  poetiy  never  seems  to  exceed 
twelve  syllables.  And  as  their  language  has  "  exceedingly  few 
monosyllables,  and  perhaps  the  greater  portion  of  the  words  are 
of  live  syllables  "  (p.  88),  the  consequence  is  that  "  their  poetry 
has  no  superfluous  ornaments  of  language,"  its  merits  entirely 
consisting  in  the  figure  under  which  the  sense  is  conveyed.  •'  Of 
poetical  adjectives  scarcely  an  instance  occm's  in  an  entire  song" 
(p.  88).  Baker  (pp.  90-96)  has  translated  some  of  the  Malagasy 
poems,  which  display  some  vigour  and  even  tenderness,  but  are 
perfectly  free  from  extravagant  hyperbole. 

None  of  the  Slavonic  popular  poetry  is  in  rhyme  (see  Talhi's 
Slavic  Nations,  New  York,  8v..,  1850,  p.  2:19). 

1635.     THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF   TIBET. 

See  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Geograpliy  of  Tibet  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Goma  de  Koros,  the  great  Tibetan  scholar,  in  No.  4  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (vol.  i.  pp.  121-127, 
Calcutta,  8vo,  18??).  He  defines  Tibet  to  lie  between  27°  and 
38°  north  latitude,  and  73°  and  98°  east  longitude,  for  all  the 
inhabitants  within  those  limits  speak  the  same  language,  have 
the  same  manners,  and  profess^  ihe  same  faith  (p.  121).  The 
native  name  of  Tibet  is  Pot  or  Bod  (p.  121).  The  country  is 
called  Bod-yul,  a  male  native  Eod-pa,  a  female  native  Bod-mo ; 
the  Indian  name  of  Tibet  is  Bhot.  Bui  the  name  Bot-pa  is  more 
particularly  and  pa7^  excellence  given  to  a  native  of  Middle  Tibet; 
Khamba  to  one  of  East  Tibet ;  Naripa  to  one  of  "West  Tibet  ; 
and  Lho-pa  to  one  of  Butan  (p.  122) — Lho  meaning  the  south 
(p.  121). 

Tibet  has  se\'eral  large  lakes,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  high  ground 
among  snowy  mountains  (p.  ''22).  Tibet  proper  (Bot  or  Pot  par 
excellence)  lies  to  the  immediate  north  of  Assam,  Bhutan,  and 
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Nepal,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  "most  industrious,  ^.kilful,  and 
pohte  of  all  the  Tibetan  races  "  (p.  123).  Lhassa,  its  capital,  is 
also  the  capital  of  Tibet,  of  whose  kings,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
^,enth  century,  it  was  the  residence.  Hie  Chinese  ministers  now 
reside  there.  Potala  near  Lhassa  is  the  residence  of  the  great 
Lama,  the  head  of  the  sect  called  Geluk-pa  or  Geldan-pa  (p.  123) 
The  inhabitants  of  Great  or  Eastern  Tibet  « differ  very  much 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  Tibetans  in  statiu-e,  features,  dress,  customs, 
and  in  thr  manner  of  speaking  the  Tibetan  language"  (p.  124) 

Some  gold-dust  is  gathered,  but  «  mines  are  rarely  excavated  in 
Tibet ;  if  they  knew  how  to  work  mines  they  might  in  many  places 
fina  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  "  (p.  126).  In  Tibet  gold  is  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  (see  Hue's  Travels  in  Tarta')^,  vol.  ii.  p.  146) 

There  is  a  "deficiency  of  wood  in  the  whole  of  Tibet,  both  for 
fuel   and   building"  (p.  126).      "  Eice  is  nowhere  cultivated" 

i?"oo  ^\  ."  "''^  ''  ^'''^''  '"^  ^°^^^  "  (Wellsted's  Arabia,  8vo, 
1838,  vol.  1.  p.  278,  but  see  p.  286).  The  Tibetans  derive  their 
own  origin  from  the  union  of  an  ape  with  a  she  demon  (p.  127). 
Iheir  anguage  "has  little  affinity  to  the  Chinese,  Mongolian,  or 
Turkish  (p.  127).  It  is  certain  that  both  their  literature  and 
religion  are  of  Indian  origin  (p.  127),  and  it  is  probable  that  from 
B.c.2o0to  the  tenth  century  the  reigning  family  in  Tibet  was 
Indian.     Koros  has  not  stated  the  population  of  Tibet  in  the 

'.'ff^^n^';     .?"^  ^'^  '''^'  (P-   ^^^)  ^^^  Tibet   proper  contains 
.30,000  lamihes,  that  Nari  and  Ladak  do  not  exceed   50,000 
families  (p.  124),  that  the  population  of  Butan  is  40,000  families 
(p-  126).     He  has  not  stated  the  population  of  Great  Tibet— i  e 
the  most  eastern  part  of  Tibet.     "  According  to  such  information 
as  could  be  obtained,  the  whole  population  of  Ladakh  may  be 
between  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  one  hundred  and 
3ighty   thousand    of  which   two-thirds    at    least    are   females"  See  also 
{Moorcroftand  Treheclc's  Travels  in  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab    ^^^-  i87i. 
inLaaakh  and  Kashmir,  &c.,  edited  by  II.  H.  Wilson,  8vo,  1841, 
vol.  1.  p.  320).    These  travels  were  performed  from  1819  to  1825.' 

1636.     xNOTES   ON   THE   PRACTICE   OF   BURNING   THE   DEAD. 

Foley  in  Ins  account  of  the  island  of  Rambree  on  the  Anacan 
coast  {Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  32, 
33,  8vo  Calcutta,  1835),  says  that  when  a  Phoongree  or  Buddhist 
priest  dies,  his  body  is  embalmed  and  exposed  for  many  weeks  to 
the  public  view,  after  which  it  is  burnt.  He  adds,  "  The  Mughs 
hold  tne  practice  of  burning  the  dead  to  be  more  honourable 
than  that  of  committing  the  body  to  the  earth  or  sea.  .  .  . 
funerals  are,  however,  conducted  in  either  way." 


'^\ 
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See  also 
AuT.  1793. 


A  Dutch  sailor  died  in  Japan,  and  it  was  said  that  tlie  Japanese 
took  up  his  corpse  after  it  was  buried  and  burnt  it.  See  Thun- 
berg's  Voyage  to  Japan  (in  his  Travels,  Lond.  1795,  8vo,  iii.  26), 
who  adds,  «  but  I  could  not  arrive  at  any  degree  of  certainty." 
But  Thunberg  adds  (vol.  iv.  p.  53),  that  they  "  eitlier  burn  their 
dead  to  ashes  or  else  bury  them  in  the  earth.  This  former  method, 
as  I  was  informed,  was  in  ancient  times  much  more  customary 
than  it  is  at  present,  though  it  is  still  practised  with  persons  of 
distinction." 

The  Koriacs  in  Kamtschatka  burn  their  dead,  and  at  the  same 
time  burn  a  part  of  his  wealth  and  provisions  (see  Lessee's  Travels 
in  Kamtschatka,  Lond.  8vo,  1790,  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  99).  The  religion 
of  the  Koriacs  « is  also  that  of  the  Tchouktcliis,  and  before  tlie 
introduction  of  Christianity  Avas  the  system  of  the  Kamtchadales" 
{Lesseps,  ii.  100). 

Knox  says  that  the  Ceylonese  burn  their  dead,  but  this  u 
doubted  by  Percival,  who  says  {Account  of  Ceylon,  4to,  1805, 
2nd  edit.  p.  230),  « if  this  practice  still  subsists  in  any  part  of 
Ceylon  it  has  entirely  escaped  my  researches." 

The  Kaffirs  do  not  burn  their  dead  (see  Baromv's  Southern 
Africa,  2nd  edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  174,  175). 

Pinkerton  {Russia,  8vo,  1833,  p.  204)  remarks  "  Nestor,  the 
father  of  all  the  Eussian  historians,  says  that  it  was  the  custom  of 

the  ancient  Slavonians  to  burn  their  dead But  the  Sarma- 

tians  committed  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  the  earth,  and  raised 

over  the  graves  of  their  chiefs  tumuli This  practice  was 

found  prevalent  among  the  Russians  on  their  becoming  Chris- 
tians, and  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  tuniuli,  which  I  have 
observed  in  every  part  of  European  Russia,  but  especially  in  the 
extensive  plains  and  steppes  of  the  southern  provinces." 


1637.     THE    MYSTIC   "  OM "   COMMON   TO   BUDDHISM   AND 
BRAEMANISM. 

— "  a  mention  of  the  triad  of  the  Buddhists  under  that  symbolic 
literal  form  which  is  common  to  them  and  to  the  Brahmanists, 
viz.,  '  the  triliteral  syllable  om,'  composed  of  the  letters  A,  U, 
and  M,  typifying  with  the  Brahmanists,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Mahesa,  but  with  the  Buddhists,  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sanga" 
{Hodgson  on  an  Inscription  in  Nepal,  in  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  iv.  p.  196,  8vo,  Calcutta,  1835). 

Prinsep  says  (p.  198), «  The  mantra  is  quite  unknown  to  the  Bud- 
dJiists  of  Ceylon  and  the  eastern  peninsula."  Hodgson  (Transnc 
tions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  249, 
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Lond.  4to,  1830),  says  « it  is  probable  that  the  mystic  syllable  Aum 
is  altogether  a  comparatively  recent  importation  into  Buddhism  " 
(see  also  p.  232).  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  Horn  of  Zoro- 
aster and  the  Omomi  of  Plutarch  ?  (see  note  in  Du  Petron's 
Zendavesta,  tome  i.  part  ii.  pp.  116,  118.)  It  is  constantly  men- 
tioned (see  Index  at  end  of  the  Zendavesta ;  see  also  p.  262). 
Klaproth's  Note  in  Timkouski's  Travels  to  China,  8vo,  1827, 
vol.  ii.  p.  349.     Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

1638.     NOTE   ON   THE   GEOGBAPnY   OF   COCHIN   CHINA. 

See  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Geography  of  Cochin  China, 
by  Jones,  bishop  of  Isauropolis,  in  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  vol.  vi,  pp.  737-745,  8vo,  Calcutta,  1837.     He  says 
(p.  739),  "  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Cochin  China  has  enabled 
me  to  run  over  all  the  province  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  ninth 
degree."     The  natives  always  call  Cochin  China  Annavi,  "  Peace 
of  the  South  "~an,  peace,  and  nam,  south  (p.  738).     See  also 
Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  1806,  4to,  p.  245.    Malte  Brun 
fancies  that  its  name  of  Cochin  China  was  given  by  the  Japanese, 
"  Cotchin  djina,"  i.e.  «  West  of  China,"  but  Jones  says  (p.  738) 
that  «  The  Portuguese  who  came  first  to  the  Indies  having  fancied 
some  resemblance  between  the  coast  of  Annam  and  that  of  Cochin 
on  the  Malabar  side  of  India,  and  connecting  this  with  its  proxi- 
mity to  China,  gave  it  the  joint  name  of  Cochin  China,  that  is 
Chinese  Cochin."     Cochin  China  extends  from  9°  to  17°  30' N.  lat. 
(p.  739),  and  may  be  divided  into  three  provinces.    Upper  Cochin 
China,  or  Hue,  extends  from  17°  30'  to   16°.     Central  Cochin 
China  from  16°  to  10°  45'.    In  it,  near  the  fine  port  of  Touron  (or 
Han)  is  found  the  canelle  or  cinnamon  (p.  741).     In  this  pro- 
vince are  also  "  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  areca  (betel),  and  silk  .... 
and  fine  fields  of  riee,  and  the  mulberry  tree"  (p.  741);   and 
-'  ebony  is  very  common  "  (p,  742).    Lower  Cochin  China  extends 
from  10°  45'  to  9°.    Tonking,  which  since  1802  has  been  reunited 
to  Cochin  China,  extends  from  17"  30'  to  23°  20'  (p.  743).     Its 
ancient  capita'  Kecho,  was  built  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
Tonking  was  a  Chinese  province  (p.  743). 

None  of  the  rivers  in  Cochin  China  have  a  name  applicable  to 
their  whole  course  (p.  744).  The  natives  employ  the  general 
name  of  song  (river),  and  add  to  it  the  name  of  the  principal 
place  through  which  it  passes,  so  that  each  river  is  constantly 
changing  its  name. 

Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  London,  1806,  pp.  340,  341. 
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1639.    IN   THE   PUNJAB   THEY  BELIEVE   THAT   THE   TOMB  OF  JUHANGEER 
IS   SUSPENDED   IN   AIR   BY   LOADSTONES. 

— *' We  quitted  Lahore  in  the  forenoon  of  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  alighted  at  the  tomb  of  Juhangeer,  a  splendid  mauso- 
leum across  the  Ravee We  put  up  for  the  night  in  one  Cf 

the  garden  houses  which  surrounded  this  royal  cemetery,  and 
listened  to  the  puerile  stories  of  the  people,  who  assured  us  that  the 
body  of  the  emperor,  like  the  fabled  tale  of  that  of  Mahommed, 
was  suspended  by  loadstones.  One  has  only  to  enter  a  chamber 
underneath  to  see  it  resting  on  th'.  ground  "  {Travels  from  India 
into  Bokhara.  By  Lieutenant  Alexander  Burnes,  1834,  3  vols 
8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  39). 

1640.  ALEXANDER  CROSSED  THE  HYDASPES  AT  JELUM,  AND  NOT 

AT  JULAPOOR. 

"It  has  been  conjectured  that  Julapoor  is  the  scene  of  Alex- 
anders battle  with  Porus,  where  he  crossed  the  stream  by  a  stra- 
tagem, and  defeated  that  prince.  There  is  much  to  favour  this 
opinion  ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Quintus  Curtius,  we  have  '  islands 
in  the  stream,  projecting  bunks,  and  waters  dilated.'  Yet  the 
mention  of  '  sunken  rocks '  seems  to  point  higher  up  the  river 
near  the  village  of  Jelum.  The  high  roads  from  the  Indus  pass 
this  nver  at  two  places,  at  Julapoor  and  Jelum;  but  the  latter  is 
the  great  road  from  Tartary,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  one 
followed  by  Alexander.  The  rocky  nature  of  its  banks  and  bed 
here  assists  us  in  identifying  the  localities  of  the  route,  since  the 
course  of  the  river  is  not  liable  to  fluctuation.  At  Jelum,  the 
nver  is  also  divided  into  five  or  six  channels,  and  fordable  at  all 
times,  except  in  the  monsoon  "  {Burnes'a  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
vol.  1.  p.  57,  Lond.  1834,  Svo). 

See  the  remarks  on  Alexander  in  Espnt  des  Lois,  livre  x 
chap.  XI V.  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  Paris,  1835,  pp.  261,  262. 

1 64 1.    MANIKYALA    my.   SAME    AS   TAXILLA. 

"I  was  much  struck  with  the  position  of  Manikyala,  for  it 
stands  on  a  spacious  plain,  and  the  Hope'  is  to  be  distinguished 
at  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Various  surmises  have  been  thrown 
out  regarding  this  site,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  fix  upon  it  as 
raxilla,  since  Arrian  expressly  tells  us  that  '  that  was  the  mo.t 
populous  city  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes,'  which  is  the 
exact  position  of  Manikyala,"  &c.  (Burnes^s  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
vol.  1.  pp.  67,  68,  8vo,  1834).  ' 
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1642.     CABOOL   CELEBRATED   FOB   ITS   EHUBABB. 

Binnes  (Travels  into  Bokhara,voli.  p.  100,  8vo,  1834),  mentions  8ecal.„ 
tliat  when  he  was  in  Cabool  he  interrogated  the  sons  of  the  chief  ^^«'^- 1647. 
respecting  it,  and  they  mentioned  eight  good  qualities  of  Cabool, 
one  of  which  was  "  its  incomparable  '  ruwash  '  or  rhubarb." 

1643.  A  GATE  AT  PESHAWUR  COVEKED  WITH  HORSE  SHOES. 

"Passing  a  gate  of  the  city  of  Peshawur,  I  observed  it  studded 
with  horse-shoes,  which  are  as  superstitious  emblems  in  this 
country  as  in  remote  Scotland.  A  farrier  had  no  customers  ;  a 
saint  to  whom  he  applied,  recommended  his  nailing  a  pair 'of 
horse-shoes  to  a  gate  of  the  city;  he  afterwards  prospered,  and 
the  farriers  of  Peshawur  have  since  propitiated  the  same  saint  by 
the  same  expedient,  in  which  they  place  implicit  reliance" 
[Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  8vo,  1834). 

A  hundred  years  ago,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Shebbeare,  that  the 
English  (and  he  speaks  of  them  generally)  "believe  that  one 
medicine  can  dissipate  all  diseases,  and  that  a  horse-shoe  nailed 
on  the^ threshold  of  the  door  will  keep  all  evil  beings  from  the 
house"  (Letters  on  the  English  Nation,  by  Angeloni,  8vo,  1755, 
vol.  1.  p.  191).  "Because  there  be  secrets  in  nature  a  horshoo' 
must  be  heat  red  hot,  and  then  put  into  a  kettle  seething  upon 
the  fire  to  drive  away  the  witches  spirit ''  {Giffard's  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Witches,  1603,  p.  61,  Percy  Society,  vol.  viii.) 

1644.     A    BELIEF    THAT    ONE    IS   ACCLIMATED    BT    EATING    ONIONS. 

Burnes  (Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  p.  105)  says  that  when  at 
Peshawur,  "  Moollah  Nujieb  suggested  that  we  should  eat  onions 
m  aJ  the  countries  we  visited,  as  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  a 
toreigner  becomes  sooner  acclimated  from  the  use  of  that  veo-e- 
table."  The  same  belief  prevails  in  Persia.  3Iorier  (Second 
Journey  through  Persia,  4to,  1818,  p.  355)  says,  "Those  who 
seek  for  sulphur  which  is  found  at  the  highest  accessible  point  of 
the  mountain  of  Demarvend,  go  through  a  course  of  trainin.^- 
previous  to  the  undertaking,  and  fortify  themselves  by  eatinS 
much  of  garlic  and  onions." 

1645.  THE  AFGHANS  ARE  ANNUALLY  BLED. 

"  The  bleeding  of  the  people  would  alone  have  furnished  em- 
ployment to  a  medical  man,  for  the  Afghans  let  blood  annually 
at  the  vernal  equinox  till  they  reach  their  fortieth  year  "  (5urnt^s's 
Iraveis  into  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  p.  108). 
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1.  MoflFat  {Southern  Africa,  8vo,  1842,  p.  591)  says,  "The 
natives  are  passionately  fond  of  medicine,  and  of  being  bled, 
believing  that  all  diseases  lie  in  the  blood."  See  also  Art.  1693. 
2.  And  Mungo  Park  says  {Traveh,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  82)  "  blood- 
letting, that  great  African  specific;"  but  he  found  (p.  154)  that 
they  had  no  idea  of  amnutation. 

1646.     NOTE   ON   THE   SIMOOM. 

"  Our  route  from  Huzarnoro  to  Julalabad  lay  through  a  wild 
stony  waste,  a  part  of  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Deshl,'  or  plain  of  Buttecote,  and  famed  for  the  pestilential 
wind  or  simoom  that  prevails  here  in  the  hot  season,  though  the 
mountains  on  both  sides  are  covered  with  perpetual  sncw. 
Horses  and  animals  are  subject  to  the  simoom  as  well  as  manj 
and  the  flesh  of  those  who  fall  victims  to  it  is  said  to  become  so 
soft  and  putrid  that  the  limbs  separate  from  each  other  and  the 
hair  may  be  pulled  out  with  the  least  force  "  {Burnea'a  Travels 
into  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  121). 

Bruce's  Travels,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  iv.  pp.  557,  581. 
Michaehs  (Recueil  de  Questions,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to,  pp.  32, 
35,  no.  xxiv.)  has  no  doubt  of  its  deadly  effects ;  and  Niebuhr  is 
equally  confident,  though  he  confesses  that  he  never  saw  one 
{Description  de  V Arable,  1774,  4to,  pp.  7,  8).  Denham  likewise 
only  speaks  from  report  {Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  1826 
4to,  p.  xix.) 

1647.     AN    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   CITY   OF   CABOOL. 

For  an  account  of  the  city  of  Cabool  see  Burnes's  Travels  into 
Bokhara,  vol.  i.  pp,  147,  166,  Lond.  8vo,  1844.  He  says  (p.  147), 
"It  is  thickly  peopled,  and  has  a  population  of  about  sixty 
thousand  souls."  « It  is  in  the  mouth  of  everyone  that  Cabool  is  a 
very  ancient  city.  They  call  it  six  thousand  years  old"  (p.  147). 
"It  is  said  that  Cabool  was  formerly  named  Zabool,  from  a  Kaffre 
or  infidel  king,  who  founded  it;  hence  the  name  of  Zaboolestan" 
(p.  148).  Some  authors  have  stated  that  the  remains  of  Cabool, 
or  Cain,  the  son  of  Adam,  are  pointed  out  in  the  city ;  but  the 
people  have  no  such  traditions  (p.  148).  "  It  is,  however,  a  popu- 
lar belief  that  when  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  heaven,  he  fell  in 
Cabool"  (p.  148). 

Burnes  says  (p.  153),  "Cabool  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  exported  in  great  abundance  to  India.  Its  vines 
are  so  plentiful  that  the  grapes  are  given  for  three  months  of  the 
year  to  cattle The  wine  of  Cabool  has  a  flavour  not  unlike 
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3Iadeira  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  t:.at  a  very  superior  descrip-  s.eaUo 
tion  might  be  produced  in  this  country  with  a  little  care."     He  Ahts 
says  (p.  154)  that  "rhuwasb,"  or  rhubarb  of  Cabool,  grows  spon-  l^J!!' 
taneously  under  the  snowy  hi ll«  of  Fughman ;  and  Cabool  has  a 
great  celebrity  from  producing  it.    Tlie  natives  believe  it  exceed- 
ingly wholesome,  and  use  it  both  raw  and  cooked  as  vegetables. 
They  tell  an  anecdote  of  some  Indian  doctors,  who  practised  for  a 
short  time  at  Cabool,  and  ^waited  for  the  fruit  season,  when  the 
people  would  probably  be  unhealthy.     Seeing  this   rhubarb  in 
May  and  June,  these  members  of  the  faculty  abruptly  left  the 
country,  pronouncing  it  a  specific  ,for  the  catalogue  of  Cabool 
diseases.     This,  at  all  events,  proves  it  to  be  considered  a  healthy 
aiucle  of  food.     When  the  rhubarb  is  brought  to  market,  the 
stalks  arc  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  leaves  are  just  budding. 
They  are  red  ;  the  stalk  is  white ;  when  it  first  appears  above 
ground  It  has  a  sweet  taste  like  milk,  and  will  not  bear  carriage. 
As  It  grows  older  it  gets  strong,  stones  being  piled  around  to 
protect  It  from  the  sun.     The  root  of  the  plant  is  not  used  as 
mechcme.      «  Cabool  is  famous  for  its  mulberries ;    but  almost 
every  description,   particularly  stone  fruits,  thrive   in    Cabool" 

r^y^'.  .  "^^^  ^^""^^  ^^  ^^'^  "^'-'^  ^n  <^'a^«ol  are  beautifully 
shaded  with  trees  of  mulberry,  willow,  and  poplar  "  (p.  159) 

"During  our  stay  [in  Cabool]  the  'AW  occurred,  which  is  a 
festival  kept  in  commemoration  of  Abraham's  intention  to  sacri- 
fice his  son  Isaac.  It  was  observed  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect ;  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the  chiefs  proceeded  to  prayer 
at  an  appointed  place,  with  a  great  concourse  of  people  "  (p.  159). 

1648.    JEWISH  ORIGIN   OP  TME   AFGHANS. 

T  "^^^^^^^'"''''/^^^  themselves  'Bin  i  Israeel,' or  children  of  See  al.o 
Israel,  but  consider  the  term  '  Yahodee,'  a  Jew,  to  be  one  of  ^kt.  322. 
reproach.     They  say  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  the  overthrow  of 
tlie   temple  of  Jerusalem,  transpU-ticed   them   to   the   town  of 
(Thore,nearBameean;  and  that  they  were  called  Afghans,  from 
their  chief,  Afghana,  who  was  a  son  of  the  uncle  of  Asof  (the 
vizier  of  Salomon),  who  was  the  son  of  Berkia.     The  genealogy 
of  this  person  is  traced  from  a  collateral  branch,  on  account  of 
the  obscurity  of  his  own  parents,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  east      They  say  that  they  lived  as  Jews  until  Khaleed 
(called  by  the  title  of  Caliph)  summoned  them  in  the  first  century 
ot  Mohammedanism  to  assist  in  the  wars  with  the  infidels      For 
their  services  on  that  occasion,  Kyse,  their  leader,  obtained  the 
title  of  Abdoolrusheed,  which  means  the  son  of  the  mighty.     He 
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waH  also  fold  to  consider  himself  the  '  hutan'  (an  Arabic  word)  or 
ma^f.  ot  hi.s  tribe,  on  wliieh  its  prosperity  would  liinf^^e,  u\id  by 
which  the  vessel  of  their  state  was  to  be  ^^werued.     Since  that 
time  tlu!  Afghans  are  sometimes  called  Pufan,  by  which  name 
they  are  familiarly  known  in   India.      I  never  before  heard  this 
explanation  of  the  term.     After  the  campaign  with  Khaleed,  the 
Afghans  returned  to  their  native  country,  and  were  governed  by  a 
king  of  the  line  of  Kyanee  or  Cyrus,  till  the  eleventh  century, 
when  they  were  subdued  by  Mahmood  of  Ghuzni.     A  race  of 
kings  sprung  from  Ghore,  subverted  the  House  of  Ghuzni,  and 
coiKpu'red   India.     As  is  well  known,  tliis  dynasty  was  divided 
at  the   death   of   its   founder   into  the   divisions  east  and  west 
of  the   Indus,  a  state  of  things  which  lasted  till  the  posterity 
of  Timourlane  reduced  both  to  a  new  yok(>.     Having  precisely 
stated    the   traditions   and   history   of  the   Afghans,    I   can   see 
no  good  reason  for  discrediting  them,  though  there  be  some  ana- 
chronisms, and  tlie  dates  do   not  exactly  correspond  witli  those 
of  the  Old  T(>stament.     In  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Koine  we 
tind  similar  corruptions,  as  well  as  in  the  later  works  of  the  Arab 
and  IMahommedan   writers.     The  Atghans  look  like  ,Tews ;  they 
say  they   are   descended   from  Jews  ;    and  the  younger   brother 
marries  the  widow  of  the  elder,  according  to  the  law  of  IVIoses. 
Tile    Atghans   entertain   strong   prejudices   against    the   Jewish 
nation,  which   would  at  least  show  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
claim,  without  a  just  cause,  a  descent  from  them.     Since  some  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  came  to  the  east,  why  should  we  not  admit 
that  the  Atghans  are  their  descendants  converted  to  Mahomme- 
danism  ?     I  am  aware  that  I  am  differing  from  a  high  authority 
(see  Mr.  Elphinstone's  Cabool,  vol.  i.  p.  244,  et  seq.\  but  I  trust 
I  have  made  it  appear  on  reasonable  grounds  "  {Burnes's  Travels 
into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1834,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ifi2,  164). 

1649.     NOTE   ON   GUUZNI    OH    GHIZNEII. 

"The  famous  Ghuzni  is  only  sixty  miles  from  Cabool.  This 
ancient  capital  is  now  a  dependency  on  that  city,  and  a  place  of 
small  note;  it  contains  the  tomb  of  the  great  Mahmood,  its 
tounder.  .  .  .  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ruler  of  the 
Punjab,  in  a  negotiation  which  he  lately  carried  on  with  the  ex- 
king  of  Cabool,  Shooja-ol-Moolk,  stipulated  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  that  he 
should  deliver  up  the  sandal-wood  gates  at  the  shrine  of  the 
emperor  Mahmood,  being  the  same  which  were  brought  from 
Somnat  in  India,  when  that  destroyer  smote  the  idol,  and  the 
precious  stones  fell  from  his  body.     Upwards  of  eight  hundred 
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inl: :;;"  'J'  or^rvr  ""-""^"--'"rd  of  .,,0 

■■.Mifin  ..d  to  tlu   ks»e.  1       ;,.  ''"■  ':'""j''°='-'k  i»  «  <li»™e 

I '.»-",  t  It  ..^   "'"""r ,°"  "■'"  "'"'"°«"»'  "»  I  fi"d  from 

Mungo  Park  (Travels,  8vo,   1817,  volfi    p  42oi  savs    "T, 
negroes  attribute  to  bad  water  tho  rml.        i  •  ^'      ^    ^  '      "^^"^ 

in  some  parts  of  Jian  b-  r     ''      P  ^.  ^''"^'  ^'^  ^"^^  ^"^^^^^ 

Hofer  mwl\  L     '''"''''7;'-   ,  ,^i-«tini8m  is  first  mentioned  by 

t-o.  goitre  f  fore  i^L^l.  ^^ tTdT  ^  rtffil^^Tti:^ 

libit,  t/.fvi'"  l^eresby  observed  goitre  in  the  in- 
ubit  nts  of  \alcomonica,  on  tlie  road  to  Brescia,  "The  reason  of 

Tow'    y^"""',"''^"    ^"^^^''*'    «'"^   i»/emoi7-s,    8vo,    1831,    n    56^ 
l^ows  Sarawak,  8vo,  1848,  pp.  306,  307.  ^"     ^" 

165 1.     SILPIIIUM    THE    SAME    AS    ASSAF(ETII)A. 

"  From  Sighau  we  crossed  the  nass  of  '  Dim^..,,  ci  -i        , 
To„tb..«.oake,  so  called  fro...  iZ:I,Zt2tm::i'"  Z  """" 
have  fo„„d    bo  as»afo.tida  plant  iu  exuberance,  wbicb  ouMbUol 

1  raids  into  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  p.  1 93).  •  ' 
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Syfjhan  is  tliirty  miles  from  Bameean  (Bv/rnes,  i.  188)  on  tlie 
road  from  Cabool  to  Balkh.  And  Barnes  (vol.  ii.  p.  243)  found 
it  on  the  Hindoo  Koosli  "  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet, 
flourishing  in  great  luxuriance." 

Moffat  {S(mthern  Africa,  8vo,  1842,  p.  591)  says  that  the 
natives  are  very  fond  of  it ;  "  they  will  lick  their  lips  even  after  a 
dose  of  assafoetida."  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  ii. 
scene  vi.  p.  268  b)  Mrs.  Millamant  says,  "  Fools  are  physic  for 
the  vapours  next  to  assafoetida." 

1652.    SUPERSTITION    KESPECTINO   THE   STINO    OF    A    SCOBPION. 

Burnes,  on  entering  the  plains  of  Tartary  to  the  northward  of 
Cabool,  says  ( Traveh  into  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  p.  204),  "  One  of  our 
servants  was  stung  by  a  scorpion,  and  as  there  is  a  popular  belief 
that  the  pain  ceases  if  the  reptile  be  killed,  it  was  put  to  death 
accordingly." 

In  Java  the  people  believe  that  "  the  topical  application  of  the 
same  animal  which  gave  the  wound  will  heal  it"  {Batroiv's 
Cochin  China,  4to,  1806,  p.  199). 

1653.  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  BALKII. 

For  a  short  account  of  Balkh  see  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
8vo,  1834,  vol.  i.  pp.  237-241.  "Its  ruins  extend  for  a  circuit  of 
about  twenty  miles,  but  present  no  symptoms  of  mt'gnificence " 
(p.  237).  "  None  of  its  ruins  are  of  an  age  prior  to  Mahommedan- 
ism,  though  Balkh  boasts  an  antiquity  beyond  most  cities  on  the 
globe  "  (p.  237).  "  Within  the  last  eight  years  Balkh  has  been 
seized  by  the  king  of  Bokhara,  whose  deputy  now  governs  it. 
Its  present  population  does  not  amount  to  2,000  souls,  who  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Cabool  "  (p.  238).  "  In  its  wide  area  the  city 
appears  to  have  enclosed  innumerable  gardens,  which  increased 
its  size  without  adding  to  its  population  ;  and  from  the  frail 
materials  of  which  its  buildings  are  constructed,  the  foundations 
being  only  brick,  I  doubt  if  Balkh  t  /er  were  a  substantial  city  " 
(p.  238).  "  The  people  have  a  great  veneration  for  Balkh, 
believing  it  v  is  one  of  the  earliest  peopled  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  that  the  reoccupation  of  iv.  will  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world  "  (p.  239).  The  king  of  Persia,  in 
a  conversation  with  Burnes,  "  asked  particularly  for  Balkh,  and 
the  modern  condition  of  that '  Am  ool  bulad,'  or  mother  of  cities" 
(Burnes's  Bokhara,  ii.  137). 

But  according  to  the  Schah-namah,  Balkh  was  completely 
destroyed  by  Ardjasp  in  the  time  of  Zoroaster  (see  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  Vie  de  Zoroastre,  p.  58  in  Zendavesta,  tome  i.  part.  ii). 
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1654.     AN    ACCOUNT   OF   KCIISHEE. 

kizaar,  and  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants Kurehee  is  the 

arsest  phtce  :„  the    kingdom  of  Bokhara  next  to  th    oapi 
lir-'W"  "'"""  •"■""'y-'-"  -il™  '"""'l,  '".t  the  river  expan  I, 

1655.     NOTE    ON   THE   CITY   OF    BOKHARA. 

For  an  account  of  tlie  city  of  Boklmra,  see  Barnes's  Tr-ivel.  . 
into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1834,  vol  i   nr^  2fi7  ^19      ^"^"<^^s  -iKuels  So. 
«Th^  1^,       i-xi     T^  ,  ,     '  •  PP*  -^07-312.     He  says  (p.  277\  Am 

The  love  of  the  Bokharees  for  tea  is,  I  believe,  without  paralle 
for  they  dnnk  it  at  all  times  and  places,  and  in  half  alzen  way  ' 

::^T^''fr'rr'  -^^-^  without  milk,  with  grere,s 

in  lioKhara.  .  .  .  ]No  one  ever  thmks  of  drinking  water  in  Bokhir-i 
without  icmg  ,t,  and  a  beggar  may  be  seen  pLhasing  as  t 
prock.ms  h:s  poverty,  and  entreats  the  bounty  of  the  pa  sen'r" 
(p.  278).  He  says  p.  278)  that  in  the  Eerristan  a  rn-Pnf  \Z  , 
Bokhara,  "almost  everything  may  be  purcll^-tfe  we^^^^^^^^^^ 
cutlery  of  Europe  (coarse  enough,  however),  the  tea  of  Chta  the 
sugar  ot  India,  the  spices  of  Manilla  .i-o  in      a  ^"i"a»  '^"^ 

to  his  lore  both  ToorLeand  ^::^:::^l.£2r^:^ 
learned,  or  would  be  so,  pore  over  the  tattered  pages  "' 

Burnes  says  (p.  302),  "Bokhara  has  a  populaL;  of  150  000 
souls  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  or  a  burying-ground  wiC 
he  city  walls."     At  vol.  ii.  p.  184,  he  says,'"  Sior^'O  ooo  " 
"The  circumference  of  Bokhara  exceeds  eight  Engli^  mHe's     Us 
shape  IS  triangular,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  ea  th  Ibo 
twenty  feet  high,  which  is  pierced  by  twelve  ga  es ''     p'  300 
"Tradition   assigns  the   foundation  of  Bokhara   to   the  'a'e^f 
Sikunder   Zoolkurnulu,  or  Alexander  the    Great    nn  Ifl,^ 
graphy  of  the  country  favours  the  belief  of  it^  h    in^be      a 'cltv' 
in  the  earliest  ages.     A  fertile  soil,  watered  by  a  rivulet  a"  d  s^.^^ 
rounded  by  a  desert,  was  like  a  haven  to  the  mariner 'V.n  A" 
"The  affix  of  ^.7..../'  or  Holy  was  soon  aL^  toBokta  bv 
its  Mahommedan    conquerors  Th-      «?  "-y -ooKJiaia,  by 

cuu^iueiors.  .  .  .   Ilic   affis    of  Ijuly  is   much 
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more  modern  than  tlie  days  of  the  prophet,  since  I  have  seen 
ooin.s  which  did  not  bear  it,  and  were  less  than  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  year.s  old  "  (p.  304).  Barnes  says  (p.  301),  "  Bokhara  is 
intersected  by  canals,  shaded  by  mulberry  trees,  which  bring 
water  from  the  river  of  Samarcand."     See  Art.  IH64. 

"The  Hindoos  of  Bokhara  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  degree 

of  toleration  to  enable  them  to  live  happily They  live 

unmolested,  and  in  all  trials  and  suits  have  equal  justice  with 
the  Mohammedans.  I  could  hear  of  no  forcible  instance  of  con- 
version to  Jslam,  though  three  or  foiu-  individuals  had  changed 
their  creed  in  as  many  years  "  (p.  285).  "  There  are  about  three 
liundred  Hindoos  in  Bokhara,  living  in  a  caravansary  of  their 
own  "  (p.  286 ). 

"  The  ladies  of  Bokhara  stain  their  teeth  quite  black  "  (p.  287). 
"  If  jealousy  is  a  passion  rarely  known  among  them,  it  is  replaced 
by  a  more  debasing  vice,  'Formosum  pastor  Corydon  aidebat 
Alexin ' "  (p.  288). 

Burnes  (pp.  294-296)  mentions  havin^^  oeen  some  of  the  Russian 
slaves.  An  embassy  sent  to  Bokhara  to  negotiate  their  liberation 
had  failed  in  its  object,  but  "  the  sale  of  the  Russians  had  ceased 
in  Bokhara  for  the  last  ten  years."  This  was  the  information 
given  to  Burnes  by  a  Russian  slave  in  Bokhara,  who  added  "  that 
there  were  not  a  hundred  and  thirty  natives  of  Russia  in  the 
kingdom,  but  in  Khiva  their  number  increased  as  before." 

"  Jiokhara  has  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea"  (vol.  ii.  p.  158). 

1656.     NOTE    ON    SARMACAND. 

Burnes  did  not  visit  Sarmacand,  but  received  some  information 
respecting  it  {Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  pp.  316,  317).  He 
says,  "  It  is  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Bokhara.  .  .  . 
Samarcand  has  now  declined  from  its  grandeur  to  a  provincial 
town  of  eight  thousand,  or  at  most  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  aiir' 
gardens  and  fields  occupy  the  place  of  its  streets  and  mosques  ; 
but  it  is  still  regarded  with  high  veneration  by  the  people.  T^U 
a  king  of  Bokhara  has  annexed  it  to  his  rule,  he  is  not  viewed  as 

a  legitimate  sovereign The  situation  of  Sarmacand  has 

been  deservedly  praised  by  Asiatics,  since  it  stands  near  low  hills 
in  a  country  which  is  everywhere  else  plain  and  level." 

1657.  THE  oxr:i  ,,^rA.rB  called  in  the  east  jihoon  and  amoo. 

"  The  Oxus  is  particularly  mentioned  under  that  name  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  ever  un- 
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■658.    NOT.   ON   .„„   ,,^   „   „„,^„   ^^^   ^^ 

tl.o  hour  r3,740  v"L    „^H  I  ■""'  ""'""  """^  ""^  «Kl>th  iu 

Volney  „..„:,„.  ti     d  42  /f  ™r,'"°°f"''^  tl..>  juclidou 

of  a  cam,.,  i„  fte  ™d    „f  EgyplTt""  "'\l'""'^ 
pp.  MS-I49,  where  Bun.e.  h„,  ^  tie  S  ,'Lf  ,  •'"  ?''"  ™'-  "' 
r«pect„,K  the  pace  of  the  camel,,  wl  i  I   he  "l'*™'i""» 

yards  per  hour.     In   Arabia  the  r  ™^''  "'"•"S'^s  3,800 

A«T.  1887.  At  p.  18  ,,7™!  '"„,'""'''  '?  »"^'1>  Rreater.  See 
patient  under  thirst-  it  ,„:,'  ''"™'»' "«,,  "Can,elsare  very 
they  can  live  any  len'I  Ju^flT':  ''"^"'''^ '°  ''»"--  "'»' 
pine  and  die  „„  Ihe  fo  u  rthdav    -u  ,  """"•     ^''°>'  e™'™")' 

™k  sooner."    And  (al  v  lil'  "",1?^  «'"»'  ''»'.  "ill  even 
neons  to  b<.lieve  that  the  camel  .-'J     \     I'T'  ^"y"'  "^'  '«  '■■■ro- 
of day,  without  water.    In  sl'Le,ev'™^  "'  "^  *'"-™'  ■"'""«'■ 
'lay,   aurt  in  winter   time    iTevTv  1^  ^  1^  7  """'''""  ""^  »''='""' 
louble  the  time."     But  Mun.^ivi  Tt^    Tl  "'""""  "  '"'^ 
P-  239)  says,  that  the  cam  1  °!f  T  , ,  (^""'*' 8vo,  1817,  vol.  i. 
«outh  of  the  .Sahara,  "  ^^ZuJt^C''  "r  ''r™"   ''"Sdom 
of  the  stomach  to  mrrv  a  "unnlv  „r    .'"''''°'''"  """fo'^tion 
twelve  days;"  and  B  S   Sri^mV""',"™'  '"'  '""  - 
"  The  camel  is  endowed  w  th  ^ow ^  tt°one  1™    ''  "i  "'"^  ''^'' 
»  a  store  with  which  he  suppL  l"m  e^f  L  H  '  t  "r'""''  '"  '">" 
But  at  vol.  iii.  pp.  596   597   ),'!„" '"  thirty  days  to  come." 

dov™  to  "fourtrfn  orltee;  davs^He  n'/^'f^^^"*  »'^-«0" 
of  the  water  taken  from  the  stonfeh  „f  t,**""  '"  '^""'^  '"""^ 

ever.  Am.  1887,  wher!  it  is  3  hel""'""""' '""'"^-  S«e,how. 
water.  ,See  Hue's  Tmvel,  in  Tarta  v  arThTf'"?  «»  "'"""" 
209.     Hue  say,  (p.  2O6)    '"tw  !7    ,  ''*''  ™'-  '•  PP-  206- 

and  even  a  mo'ntll''wir„!;t  eX^l^iZp^"  ^  '»''»'«'"' 

.660..   BO  n,E  ™o»K„Ms  BKUBVE  ,»  MET«rsrcHo,rs 
south-eastern  shores  of  tl,e  p.     •  „      P'     '^'  "et  on  the 

«"  o.d  „an  Of  nri,;  ald^e^TL—r  ^:^:J:tZ^^ 

VOL.11.  'Aht.  1659  cancelled  by  tho  Author. 
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'  "  musing;  aloud  with  liimself,  '  There  must  be  somethin<y  peculiar 
in  our  destiny  which  has  brought  you  and  me  together.  Our 
spirits  {roh)  must  have  had  intercourse  in  anotlier  woxld  to  meet 
ill  this.'" 

The  South  Sea  Islanders  believe  in  a  sort  of  transmigration 
(see  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  352). 

1 66 1.     THE    CASPIAN    IS    EECEDINO    ON    THE   SOUTHERN   SIDE. 

"  There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  waters  on  the  soutluirn 
side  of  the  Caspian  have  been  receding  ;  and  during  these  twelve 
years  they  have  retired  about  three  hundred  yards,  of  which  I 
had  ocular  prooi.  ....  I  did  not  leave  the  Caspian  without 
endeavouring  to  verify  the  opinions  regarding  its  level,  which  is 
clearly  below  that  of  the  ocean.  A  thermometer  which  boils  at 
the  sea  at  212^"  here  boiled  at  213|°,  which,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, would  give  a  depression  of  eight  hundred  feet,  which  is 
much  too  great.  I  did  not,  however,  use  proper  water  for  the 
e:iperiment,  and  we  shall  rest  satisfied  simply  with  its  being  a  cor- 
roboration of  received  opinions  of  the  depression  of  this  inland 
sea"  (Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  122). 

1662.     THE    "PYL.E   CASrivE"   THE   SAME   AS   THE   PASS   OF   GUDOOK. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  pass  of  Gudook  may  be  identified 
with  the  '  Pylte  Caspia?,'  or  the  Caspian  Gates,  through  which 
Alexander  t^e  Great  pursued.  Their  distance  from  Ehages,  or 
Rei,  which  lies  near  the  modern  city  of  Tehran,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  two  days'  march,  and  the  journey  is  ninety  miles.  I  have 
before  observed  that  this  is  the  greatest  of  the  passes  into  Mazen- 
deran,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  hallowed  by  Persia's  greatest 
muse.  By  this  road  Alexander  reached  Hecatompylos,  from  which 
he  advanced  into  Parthia.  On  the  way  he  attacked  the  Talmrl ; 
and  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact  that  in  the  modern  coinage 
of  ^Mazenderan,  that  province  is  yet  denominated  Taburistan  " 
(^Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  voL  i.  p.  130). 

See  Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  4to,  1818,  pp. 
365,  S66. 

1663.  GOLD  FOUND  IN  BOKHARA,  BUT  NO  GOLD  MINES. 

"  There  are  no  gold  mines  in  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,  but  that 
precious  metal  is  found  among  the  sands  of  the  Oxus  in  greater 
abundance,  perhaps,  than  in  any  of  the  other  rivers  whicli  flow 
from  Hindoo  Koosh.  From  its  source  to  the  lake  of  Aral,  the 
inhabitants  wash  the  sand  after  the  floods  with  great  profit ;  and 
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picL  up ,  j;rr  ^t:^:^z^sT^:^" "' 

se.s,o„  of  a  mercha..  i„  Kh„„l„„„.     All  the  other    °h,'"  ""t 
aH  ».lye,,  iron,  a„d  copper,  arc  imported  from  HlTa  I^IZ 
muc  «  fouud  in  its  native  state  among  tl.e^.iU  Tar  T       T    '^ 

»^de;■l°%rr^-:th^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

166).  KmiiMs  Iiavels  into  BulUm,  vol.  u.  pp.  16S, 

1664.    SOTB  OS  THB  KINODOM  OF  BOKHAHA. 

For  an  account  of  the  kinfyflnm   r.f  n^i  i 

rn   I«a>  '  ,  '.   ;f  '"'"'  ™'-  "•  PP-  IS3-18S,  8vo,  1834.     He  sav»  '^'"-  "M- 
(,p.  184),  that  there  are  only  two  towns  in  ..ll  tl,„  V       P 

city  of  Bokhara,  with  a  popnLion  of  Z,    130  000    Tv'^',""^ 

;vhich  ha,  a  population  of  less  than  10  000    '^Th  "'""' 

arge  vUlages,  but  none  of  themlnZ  above  /roo"™™? 

.":;;rre:irr:rL^^^^^^^^^^ 

city,  and  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  iTter  "^  "  '°  "'" 
it  in  Bnmcs,  vol.  ii.  pp'  180-182.^  He  Ty  Jn  fsn  "T™'  "' 
posed  that  one-fourtirof  the  whoirpop^  a  ion  oV  B  J,  "  "'" 
annually  attacked  with  guinea-worm.^'  '  IsTctinir  the  ^ 

water.  '        '    oi.  m.  pp.  33,  39.     He  ascribes  it  to  the 

"  Another  disease  of  the  countrv  is  thp  « rv,„i.i 
a  kind  of  leprosy.     Those  afflicted  wi  hit  .^t^.Z'    7  '  ^f''' 
it  does  not  cover  the  body  with  ,nr,t,  1  """'"^"'f  ""clean; 

the  skin  becomes  dry  andlriJe  led     b  el^^T,''"'"''^' *>''' 
off,  the  nails  and  tee  J,  tlu    on    and  tt^",  "    "".'""^  f""^ 

a  horrible  and  unseemly  appeara^:  !     4  'di      !  ''i'tr^'lT 
be  hererlirnrv.  nnrl  f,.  .>..;... J... „   ^  ^'       uisease  1=   bulieved  to 

is  incurable. 


Ihe  most  humane  people  will  tell  you  that  it 
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Grod,  and  drive  the  iinfortunate  creature  from  them.  A  separate 
quarter  of  the  city  is  assigned  for  the  residence  of  those  who  are 
afflicted,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Jews"  (p.  182). 

1665.  NOTE  ON  THE  OXFS. 

Respecting  the  Oxus,  see  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  186-199.     He  thinks  that  the  Oxus  formerly,  as  now,  termi- 
nated in  the  Aral  Sea  ;  and  says  (p.  188),  "  After  an  investigation 
of  the  subject,  and  tlie  traditions  related  to  me,  as  well  as  much 
inquirj  among  the  people  themselves,  I  doubt  the  Oxus  having 
ever  had  any  other  than  its  present  course.  ...  I  conclude  that 
the  dry  river  beds  between  Astrabad  and  Khiva  are  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  canals  of  the  kingdom  of  Kharasm,  and  I  am 
supported  in  this  belief  by  tlie  ruins  near  them,  which  have  been 
deserted  as  the  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  declined."  "  The  Tartars 
inform  you  that  the  word  ^  Aral'  implies  ^behveen'''  (p.  188), i.e. 
hehveen  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus.    "Burnes  says  (pp.  193, 194), 
"  It  would  not  have  been  suspected  that  so  vast  a  river  in  so  low  a 
parallel  as  38°  N.  lat.  should  be  frozen  during  winter,  which  is  no 
rare   occiu-rence  with  the  Oxus.     The  upper  part  of  its  course 
above  Koondooz  freezes  annually,  and  passengers  and  beasts  of 
burden  cross  it  on  the  ice,  on  their  route  to  Yarkund ;  but  there 
it  flows  in  an  elevated  region.     In  the  desert,  however,  its  waters 
are  also  congealed  in  a  severe  winter.     Below  Khiva  it  freezes 
annually,  and  at  Charjooee,  which  is  about  seventy  miles  from 
Bokhara,  it  was  frozen  last  year  from  bank  to  bank.     The  season 
was  remarkably  cold,  and  the  caravans  passed  it  on  the  ice." 

1666.    CUSTOM   OF   SHOEING   HORSES   WITH   THE   ANTLERS   OF 
MOUNTAIN    DEER. 

Burnes  says  {Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  p.  205),  "  North  of 
Khoondooz  and  Budukshan,  and  beyond  the  Oxus,  we  liave  the 
small  hill  states  of  Hissar,  Koolab,  Durwaz,  Shoognan,  and  Wakkan ; 
the  whole  of  them  are  mountainous."  He  adds  (p.  207),  "  The 
whole  of  the  population  is  Mahommedan ;  and  I  did  not  hear  of 
any  trace  of  pristine  superstition.  They  designate  the  Deity  by 
the  Persian  word  Khooda.  I  heard  of  a  singular  practice  among 
the  people  of  these  districts,  who  shoe  their  horses  with  the 
antlers  of  the  mountain  deer.  They  form  the  horn  into  a  suitable 
shape,  and  fix  it  on  the  hoof  with  horn  pins,  never  renewing  it 
till  fairly  worn  out.  It  is  said  that  the  custom  is  borrowed  from 
the  Kirgizzes." 
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1667.     REPUTED   DESCENDANTS   OF   ALEXANDER   THE   GREAT   IN   THE 
VALLEY   OF   OX  US   AND   INDUS. 

_    Respecting  « the  reputed  descendants  of  Alexander  the  Great 
m  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  and  Indus,"  see  Burnes's  Travels  into 
Bokhara,   8yo,_  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214-219.      He  says  (p.  214), 
Marco  Polo  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  the  existence  of 
such  a  tradition,  and  informs  us  that  the  Meer  of  Budukshan  laid 
claim  to  a  Grecian  origin.     The  emperor  Baber  corroborates  the 
testimony;    and  Abool  Fuzzul,  the  liistorian   of  his   grandson 
Acbar,  points  to  the  Kaffir  country  north  of  Peshawur  as  the  seat 
of  these  Macedonians."     He  adds  that  Elphinstone  has  refuted 
this  supposition,  for  "  the  Kaffirs  are  a  savage  and  mountainous 
tribe  without  a  tradition  on  the  subject."      But,  says  Burnes 
(p.  2ioJ,     Elphinstone  confirms  the  statement  of  Marco  Polo  bv 
the  information  that  the  chief  of  Durwaz,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus,  claimed  a  descent   from  Alexander,  which  was  admitted 
by  all  his  neighbours."     From  these  authorities  it  was  believed 
that    'the  chiefs  of  Budukshan  and  Durwaz  alone  laid  claims  to 
these  hereditary-honours,"  but  Burnes  found  (p.  215)  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  there  were  six  other  personages  established,  to  the  satis- 
taction  of  the  people,  in  like  honours.     They  are  « the  chiefs  that 
extend  eastward  from  Durwaz,  and  occupy  the  provinces  of  Koolab 
S^iugnan  and  Wakkan,  north  of  the  Oxus,"  and  "  to  the  eastward 
of  Budukshan  and  extending  to  Cashmere  lie  the  hill  states  of 
thitral,    Gelgil,  and   Iskardo,  where   the   claims   to   a  Grecian 
descent  are  likewise  conceded  to  each  of  the  princes."     Burnes 
adds  (p.  216),  "Nor  is  this  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  tradition,  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  Toonganee  tribe,  who  are  sent  from  the  western 
provinces  of   Chinese  Tartary,  and  garrison  Yarkund  and   the 
neighbouring  cities,  claim  also  a  Grecian  origin.     Thev,  however 
seek  with  greater  modesty  a  descent  from  the  soldiers  of  Alex- 
ander s  army,  and  not  from  the  conqueror  himself." 

Burnes  remarks  (p.  216)  that  "  it  is  in  some  degree  confirmatory 
of  their  claim  that  the  whole  of  these  princes  are  Tajiks,  who  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  before  it  was  overrun  by  Toorkee 
or  lartar  tribes."  "  These  Tajiks  being  now  converted  to  Islam, 
revere  Alexander  as  a  prophet"  (p.  217).  Burnes  confesses 
ip.  21b)  that  the  supposition  of  their  being  descendants  of 
Alexander  is  inconsistent  "with  the  histories  that  have  travelled 
Clown  to  our  times,  whence  we  learn  that  the  son  of  Philip  did 
not  even  leave  an  heir  to  inherit  liis  gigantic  conquests,  much 
less  a  numerous  list  of  colonies."  He  also  says  (p.  217),  « I  have 
had   opportunities   of    conversing  with   some   members   of  the 
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J^udukshan  family,  but  tliere  was  nothing  in  form  or  feature 
which  favoured  their  Grecian  lineage."  And  yet  in  spite  of  this, 
Rurnes  says  (p.  218),  "Till  some  well-grounded  argument  can  be 
brought  forward  to  the  contrary,  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  deny 
their  right  to  the  honours  which  they  claim."  Burnes  conjectm-es 
that  a  Grecian  colony,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  settled  in 
Bactria,  that  it  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  that  it 
entered  Little  Tibet  or  Jialtee  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cash- 
mere (p.  218).  And  this  string  of  suppositions  is  without  a  tittle 
of  evidence,  and  solely  supported  by  the  assertions  of  the  native 
chiefs. 

Morier  {Second  Journey  through  Persia,  Ato,  1818,  pp.  124, 
125)  seems  to  think  tliat  the  Eakhtiarees,  who  inhabit  Louristun, 
are  descended  from  the  Greek  colony  planted  by  Alexander  at 
Bactria. 

1 668.  THE  SNow-wonsr  in  iiindoo  koosii. 
"But  the  most  singular  phenomenon  of  nature  in  Hindoo 
Koosh  appears  to  be  the  snow-worm,  which  is  described  to  re- 
semble the  silk-worm  in  its  mature  state.  This  insect  is  only 
found  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  dies  on  being 
removed  from  the  snow.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  existence  of 
the  creature  will  be  doubted,  because  I  have  not  seen  it,  since  I 
speak  on  the  united  testimony  of  many  who  have  passed  Hindoo 
Koosh  "  {Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  p.  248). 

1669.  ETYMOLOGY,  KTC,  OF  THE  TOORKUMS. 

"  The  Toorkmuns  belong  to  the  great  family  of  the  Toorkee  or 
Tartar  race  ;  they  differ  from  tlie  Uzbeks  in  being  exclusively  a 
nomade  tribe.  The  name  of  Toorkmun  is  obscure.  Toorkumai,  I 
am  informed,  means  a  wanderer ;  and  I  have  been  so  assured  by 
the  Toorkmuns  themselves.  Toorkmun,  it  is  also  said,  is  '  Toork- 
mamnd,'  which  in  Persian  means  like  a  Toork,  from  the  mixture 
of  races  produced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Toorkmania  seizing  on 
the  neighbouring  nations.  Toork-mun,  I  am  a  Toork,  may  like- 
wise be  assigned  as  a  derivation.  Turci  and  Coinani,  a  mixed 
people,  seems  far-fetched,  though  nothing  wliich  has  been  re- 
corded may  prove  more  satisfactory  to  some  critics,  for  the  mind 
wanders  in  etymology.  We,  however,  deduce  from  these  that  the 
Toorkmuns  are  Toorks,  though  differing  from  Uzbeks,  and  many 
other  tribes  denominated  Tartars  by  Europeans.  .  .  .  The  Toork- 
muns themselves  believe  that  they  came  from  Mangusluk,  and 
the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  till  tliey  gradually  over- 
ran "  the  territories  Avhich  our  historians  have  given  in  the  time 
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of  the  Roman  world  to  the  valorous  Parthians.  I  have  indeed 
heard  a  vague  and  uncertain  tradition  among  the  Toorkmuns 
which  states  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  garrisons  transplanted 
from  other  countries  by  Alexander  the  Grreat "  (Burnes's  Traveh 
into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251,  252). 

1670.  NOTE  ON  THE  KALMUKS. 

"  The  Kalmuks  are  not  Mahommedans.  .  .  .  The  Kalmuk  and 
Uzbek  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  one  tribe.  .  .  .  The  Uzbeks 
themselves  believe  the  Kalmuks  and  Kutghun  Uzbeks  one  tribe. 
In  their  native  seats,  a  colony  desiring  to  migrate  took  the  name, 
of  '  Kutghurn,'  which  means,  *  we  go,'  and  the  greater  portion 
which  remained  were  afterwards  called  '  Kalmuk,'  which  signifies 
'  we  stop ' ;  such  at  least  is  the  popular  belief  and  tale  of  the 
Uzbeks  "  {Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii.  p.  268). 

1.  Henderson  {Biblical  Researches,  &c.,  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826, 
pp.  412,  413),  says  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  language  of  the  Kalmuks  and  that  of  the  Mongolians,  and 
see  Art.  1538. 

1 67 1.    NOTE   ON   THE   KINGDOM   OF   KHIVA. 

Eespecting  Khiva,  see  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  382-388.  He  says  (p.  382),  "  This  delta  of  the  Oxus,  before 
falling  into  the  Aral,  forms  the  state  of  Khiva,  which  is  more 
generally  called  Orrjunje  by  inhabitants.  It  is  the  ancient 
Khamsm,  and  occurs  in  Arrian  under  the  name  of  the  country  of 
the  Chorasim.  ...  It  is  small,  but  fertile.  The  inhabited  part 
is  about  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  half  that 
distance  from  east  to  west.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
deserts,  and  claims  a  superiority  over  these  that  extends  its  power 
to  the  Caspian,  and  brings  it  in  contact  with  Persia "  (p.  382). 
He  says  (p.  382)  that  the  only  two  places  of  note  in  it  are 
Orgunje,  the  commercial  capital,  with  a  population  of  about 
12,000  and  Khiva,  the  residence  of  the  Khan,  about  half  that 
size.  "  The  Khan  of  Khiva  is  an  Uzbek  "  (p.  383).  «  Orgunje 
itself  has  no  internal  trade,  and  is  thinly  peopled.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  population  amounts  to  200,000  souls  "  (p.  384).  "  I  have 
it  on  undoubted  information  that  there  are  about  2,000  Russian 
slaves  in  Khiva"  (p.  386). 


1672.     NOTE    ON    THE    CASHMERE    SHAWLS. 

"The  Staple  commodity  of  the  Punjab  is  found  in  the  hbuwl  seoalso 
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1673.    TATTA    THE  SAMIi    AS   IMITAI.A. 

K.«.   „,.,o„  ,  .„r  ,lH,  l,„|„»  |,„,„  ,|ivi,|.,,  i,„„  ,„.,     ,,,,      ,    ■  [    ' 
••"<   H,..M.  ,uv  tl„.  >,„r,l«  oftho  l,i»t,„i,„, :  >N..,u-  JM    L         ,       ' 

1674.     ALKXAN,,,,,   r„K  „1,KAT,    ,N    ,„„s,,,m,„„    ,,„    „„„,_    „„,   ^^^ 

KNTIOU   CllTCn. 

"I  look  ..pon  it.  tluMvf,,,-,.,  ,„  ,-,„„.I„,iv„  tliat  AlcNan,l,.r  the 

timt  lu»  thm,  days  jounu.y  after  ,l,.„,..,.li„jj  tlie  ea»t,..„  1„  .„  I 
was  westwani,  „,„!  l«.twee„  tl.e  two  „„„„l,."„  llu/l    ,ei    ! 


1675.     Si:rKR.STIT10US    iioiiRoU    OF    THK    CHOCOOILE. 

Tlu>    sailors  of   .Si.ulo  aiv    Mahommtulans.      Thoy  arc 


suprr..tit,ous  ;  the  siol.t  of  a  orooodil..  bc-low  HydnhZ  .,.  V*l 
onu.n  which  wt>uU,  novov  be  i^..,otten  :  an.,,  hf  h^  .  'o  ;^:^ 
I  uiu.,  thoso  nu>nstors  certainly  confined  tlu.nselvos  tc  IL  Lp" 

he  inhabitants  ot  Java  believe  that  women  a.^  freqnently 
delne  ed  ot  crocodiles,  and  such  fanulies  -  constantly  put  vict.ls 
n.to  he  nv.-  tor  their  an.phibious  rdation "  (cllf^V^^ 
^vo,  1821,  vol.  11.  pp.  329-332).  ''^!/<W<^s, 

1676.    SEIIWUN   THE   SAME   AS   THE   CITY   OF  SAMBUS. 

"The  town  of  Sehwun  stands  on  a  risin..  ground  at  the  ver-e 
ot  a  swamp,  wo  nu  es  from  the  Indus,  close  to  a  branch  of  hat 
nvcr  called  Ami,  which  Hows  tVom  Laikhann.     It  has  a  ^  p  h 
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tion of  about  1  (),()()()  houIh,  a, Ml  i„  (-omrnanded  on  the  north  side 
by  a  single  cnstlo  or  nmund  of  earth.  .Sehvvun  is  sometimes 
called  Sewistan,  and  is  a  plaeo  of  antiquity.  ...  As  it  stands 
near  <h(^  Lukhee  mount !i ins,  I  believe  it  may  be  fixed  on  as  the 
city  ot  SambuH,  raja  ot  th(!  Indian  mountaincsers,  mentioned  by 
Alexander.  The  Sindomanni  cannot  ref<T  to  the  iniiabitants  of 
i.ower  Hmdi'.,  which  is  always  called  I'attala,  and  its  ruler  the 
'prince  ot  the  Tattalans.'  Sindee  is  the  modc.rn  term  for  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants"  (JiurneH',  Traods  into  Bokhara,  8vo, 
1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  r)5). 

1677.  SMOKiN(j  viac/nmi)  nmmv.  tomacco  was  known. 
"While  at  13uki<ur,  I  visited  the  ruins  of  Alore,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  onc(,  the;  capital  of  a  mighty  kingd<.m  ruled  by  the 
Dulora  liae.  ...   It  sunk  undi'r  the   Mahommedan  arms  so  early 
as  the  seventh  century  of  thi.  Christian  era.  .  .  .  The  particulars 
of  Its  history  are  to  be  found  at  great  length  in  the  Chuchnama, 
a  history   of  Sinde   in    Persian,    believ(.d  t(.    be  authentic.  .  .  . 
The   description  of  tlu;  battle  which   overwhelmed    the   city  of 
Alore,  and  terminated  tiie  life  ami  reign  of  Dulora  liae,  affords 
some  due  to  the  maimers  of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  Mahommedans, 
unable  to  oppose  the  elephants,  retired  from  ^he  field  to  provide 
tliemselves  with  combustibles;    thev  'ilied  their  pipes   and  re- 
turned with  them  to  dart  fire  at  tlie  elephants,  which  fell  into 
dismay  and  disorder.    It  would  appear  from  this  that  they  smoked 
in  that  age ;  it  must  hav(.  been  bang  or  hemp,  since  tobacco  was 
unknown  till  the  discovery  of  Arui-rica"  {Barnes's  Travels  into 
Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  pp.  7(i-7H). 

1.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  Malagasy,  who  use  tobacco  for 
(•liewing,  prefer  for  smoking  the  nmf/ona,  or  native  hemp  (see 
LlUs,  Hit^kn^j  of  MadiUjiiHcar,  Hvo,  1H.3H,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213- 
see  also  p.  203).  2.  Tlu.  KafHrs  "  Hinok(!  hemp,  and  retain  the 
oriental  custom  of  drawing  the  smoke;  through  water"  {Barrow's 
1  ravels  in  Southera  Africa,  2nd  edit.  iHOtl,  vol.  i.  p.  170).  In 
the  sixteenth  century  a  great  deal  of  luanp  was  grown  in  England 
(see  Tusser's  Five  Haadred  PomtH  of  UuHhandry,  edit.  Mavor, 
1812,  p.  20).  The  North  American  Indians  smoked  before  they 
were  acquainted  with  tobacco  (see  Catim's  North  American 
Indians,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  234;. 

1678.     ALOBE   THE   SAMK    \»  MIT.SICANUS. 

"We    have   recorded    i]w  splendour  „f   Alore,  ruled    by  the 
Brahmins  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  ;  and  history,  I 
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think,  identifies  it  with  the  kingdom  of  Musicanus,  wliich  Alex- 
ander found  to  be  governed  by  Brahmins,  and  the  richest  and 
most  populous  in  India.  .  .  . 

"...  -Bukkur  is  the  ancient  Munsoora,  and  has  likewise  been 
upposed  to  be    Minagur,  which,  I  believe  is  erroneous.     The 
second  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus,  speaks  of  that  city  as  the  metro- 
polis of  Sinde,  to  which  the  cargo  of  the  ships  was  carried  up  by 
the  river  'from  Barbarike,  a  port  in  the  middle  branch  of  the 
Indus       It  has  apparently  escaped  notice,  that  Minagur  is  to  be 
Identified  wi  h  Tatta,  as  proved  by  a  singular  but  convincing 
fact.     The  Jh^treja  Rajpoots  of  Cutch,  who  trace  their  lineage 
from  Tatta,  invariably  designate  it  in  tliese  days  by  the  name  of 
8a-Minagur  of  which  Minagur  is  evidently  an  abbreviation.     I 
ook  uiDon  the  identity  of  Tatta  and  Minagur  as  conclusive,  though 
the  author  of  the  Periplus  never  mentions  Pattala.     In  Reechel 
we  may  also  have  the  harbour  of  Barbarike"  {Barnea^s  Travels 
into  Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  p.  79). 

1679.     OPINION   OP   THE   INH.yjIIANTS   OF   SINDE   RESPECTING   FISH. 

"The  natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  people  in  Sinde,  hav.  a  singular  notion  regarding  the 
fish  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  They  believe  it  prostrates  the  un- 
derstanding;  and  in  palliation  of  ignorance  in  any  one,  often 
plead  that  'he  is  but  a  fish-eater.'  The  lower  order  of  the 
Smdians  live  entirely  on  fish  and  rice  ;  and  the  prevailing  belief 
must  be  of  an  old  date,  as  they  tell  an  anecdote  of  one  of  the 
emperors  of  Delhi,  who  addressed  a  stranger  in  his  court  with  the 
question  from  whence  he  came  ;  he  replied  from  Tatta,  and  the 
king  turned  away  his  head.  The  stranger,  recollecting  the  pre- 
judice against  his  country,  immediately  rejoined  that  he  was  not 
a  fish-eater  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  a  fish  diet  may 
affect  the  intellect  of  the  Sindian,  but  I  certainly  remarked  the 
pro  ific  nature  of  the  food  in  the  number  of  children  on  he 
banks^of  the  Indus"  (5.W.  Travels  into  Bokhara,  Z.  m. 

P  's2Tsll^'^Zfcr'^'  Kamtchatka,  &c.,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii. 

p.  324)  says    "  The  Chmese  are  very  fond  of  fish Almost 

every  one  who  is  rich  enough  to  have  a  garden  has  always  plenty 

of    hen  coast,  do  not  possess  a  single  boat  or  canoe,  nor  anything 

that  resembles  a  floating  vessel It  is  a  fact  that  they  scLely 

know  what  kind  of  a  creature  a  fish  is"  (Barro^o^s  lavelsZ 
Southern  Africa,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1806,  vol.  i.  p.  1G4),  and  Moffat 
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{Miaaionary  Labours  in  Southern  Africa,  8vo,  1842,  p.  55),  who 
resided  many  years  in  the  interior,  says,  "  The  natives  of  South 
Africa  have  an  aversion  to  fish,"  but  from  this  tlie  Bushmen 
appear  to  form  an  exception.  iMimgo  Park  passed  tlirougli  Sibi- 
killin,  in  10°  50'  W.  long.  13°  30'  N.  lat.  He  says  {Travels,  8vo, 
1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  51),  "Here  the  water  which  supplies  the  town  is 
collected  in  a  deep  rocky  hollow.  There  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
pool,  but  the  natives  will  not  eat  any  of  them,  nor  allow  them  to 
be  taken,  imagining  that  the  water  would  immediately  dry  up." 
The  inhabitants  of  Popoe  have  no  such  scruples  (see  Duncan's 
Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  101).  Bruce  {Travels,  4to, 
1790,  vol.  iv.  pp.  275,  276),  between  Gondar  and  Tcherkiu,  fell  in 
with  the  Kemnout.  He  says  they  were  originally  Fatasha,  but, 
being  baptized  separated  from  them.  "  They  have  great  abhor- 
rence for  fish,  which  they  not  only  refrain  from  eating,  but  cannot 
bear  the  sight  of;  and  the  reason  they  give  for  this  is,  that  Jonah 
the  prophet  (from  wliom  they  boast  they  are  descended)  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  whale,  or  some  such  otlier  great  fish."  At  Loogun, 
about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Lake  Tchad,  the  inhabitants 
][)vefer  fish  putrid  {Denham  and  Glapperto7i''s  Travels,  4to,  1826, 
p.  234).  The  inhabitants  of  Savu,  an  island  which  lies  between 
the  meridians  of  New  Guinea  and  Borneo,  and  in  10°  S.  lat., 
dislike  fish  (see  Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  Lond.  1821,  8vo). 

l68o.    NOTE   ON   MOOLTAN. 

For  an  account  of  Mooltan,  see  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara, 
vol.  iii  '^0-115.     He  says  that  Slphinstone  was  prevented 

by  the  je.  Ihe  government  from  seeing  much  of  it.    "The 

city  of  Mo  J  upwards  of  three  miles  in  circumference.     It 

contains  a  p  loa  of  about  60,000  souls,  one-third  of  whom 

may  be  Hindoos.  The  rest  of  the  population  is  IMahommedan, 
for,  though  it  is  subject  to  the  Seiks,  their  number  is  confined  to 
the  garrison,  which  does  not  exceed  five  hundred  men  (p.  110). 
.  .  .  We  have  little  reason  to  doubt  Mooltan's  being  the  capital 
of  the  Malli  of  Alexander;  Major  Eennell  has  supposed  that 
metropolis  to  have  been  higher  up,  and  nearer  the  banks  of  tlie 
Ravee,  because  Arrian  states  that  the  inhabitants  fled  across  that 
river.  This  is  high  authority,  but  Mooltan  is  styled  '  Malli- 
than,'  or  '  Malitharun,'  the  place  of  the  Malli,  to  this  day,  and 
we  have  no  ruins  near  Tolumba,  the  site  pointed  out  by  Eennell, 
to  fix  on  as  the  supposed  capital  (p.  114).  .  .  .  Mooltan  may  in 
some  degree  be  considered  to  answer  the  description  of  the 
Brahmin  city  and  its  castle  which  Alexander  captured,  before 
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See  also 
Art.  1314, 


See  also 
Art.  1719, 


attacking  the  capital  of  the  Malli  •  hut  in  fi,  , 

have  no  site  to  fix  on  as  the  capital'"  (^IVl  5)!        ""'  "'  ^'"^'^ 

I68l.    TUE   ,SEIK    METHOD   OF   CURIXa    A    WOU.I,    RECEIVED   FROM    A 

TIGER. 

practice.     They  eMertaif  a.  „n7„  ;"    1,"    if  ,"  "'"■  "^T^r 

1682.     ALEXANDER   VISITED   LAHORE,   NEAR   TO   WHICH   PERHAPS   WAS 

SINGALA. 

"It  seems  certain  that  Alexander  thp  Tv^o*    •  -^   i  x   , 

1683.    NOTE   ON   HUMAN   SACRIFICES. 

^X  :ui -;;  s  rLfc.r.--  .---x 

(Va.ga.d™„)lhu.a..aoieTtferre,^^^^ 

In  the  bouth  Sea  Islands  they  are  "  commrativer  .f  ^      f  '' 

hndrrJeeT  ?"  ^'^l     ^"^^  ™  practis;d  ta'tT -^4  d  J 

Kvr,   isi«  ,.1   •         ',  S^^^^^  ^J  ^^^^ -^(^nua  Idands,  2nd  edit 
ovo,  1818,  vol.  1.  pp.  217,  366)  '         *^""* 

cut  whifh'T  "  ^'"V  '^  Friday,  that  his  throat  should  be 
cut,  which  IS  done  immediately"  (see  Isaac^,  Jouru,u  in  Pa2 
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Travels,  8vo,  1817,  \'o\  ii  n  9H7N     vr    i 

A..rv,        ■     1    ". /' ^"^-"-P- ^oJ).     "e  know  with  certainty  both 

iiom  ancient  writerq  ind  f.T>Tn  ^i     i  ^^y^aiuy^y,  uoin 

wuiers  ana  tiom  extant  monuments,  that  the  ancient 

Drowrintion,  ul-Tt  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  a™  of 

Howe  ?r    h     tZ^  "u""'  "  "-» '"l"™  and  roligiou,  fo'm." 
xiuwtver,  ne  adds,  "Human  sacrifices  arp  siirl   +«  i,„       ^  j 
place  imder  Aurelian  (Au...  Hist   v7  AureM       -?  '  /" 

Maxentius."  ^  *  ^'''^''^•)  ^^*^  ^^'^n  under 

wo^fiM'lVfn  f '''  '''r  ^'"'^'"'^  ^y  '^''  ^"^'^'^^  Slavonians,  and 
we  nnd  an  instance  as  late  as  a  n  q«Q  m;   ?    ^     i     t^       . 

1833,  pp.  197, 200).  '  (^"'^'•«'»"'  •««»««,  8vo, 

Tlie   Otaheitans   offer    human    sacrifices,   but    perlmm    onlv 
cnminak  or  enemies.      .See  Cook's  Voyaires    Svo    X7    i     - 
p.  .94,  and  compare  vol.  vi.  pp.  30-34,17! 38,  i' 40  5 1'  ^Th" 
look  on  them  as  food  for  their  aods  ^v    4n     Thl  I     i      ? 
Ishnders  offer  humansacrifleesfCoSvilsar''^  Sandwich 

appropriated  Oook's  bodyto  imf t  ,t  p,,™se"  (vTer  '°^""'' 
p.  75).  King  says  (Coo^  .n.  149),  "Hr.ZC  ^e fe  m^e' 
frequent  here,  according  to  the  account  of  the  nativerthemseTves 

Fre"nd;;"?sH"oT'r"  "^"^''•"  ™^  WaWtar:  '  tte' 
friendly   Jslands    offer    Imman    sacrifices,   according    to    font 

{royaoe.,  1821,  vol.  v.  pp.  407,  457),  who  however  d'oes  not  "v 

t"s"2/i:Lr8v::,r2r;p:?8-r24T""^'  --"^  ^-^ 

Chevenix  considers  human  sacrifices  as  th'e  re.sult  of  crueltv 
ac  mg  upon  ignorance  in  fertile  countries,  where  labour"  of  itt  e 
value  iEsea,j  „n  National  Character,  8v;  1832.  vo  ..;;'"     - 

ofILa?s::■firb':i:;?4reV':^rl^'"^^""^^ 

a  e^nti,  where  the  sj^s^::^^^^^::^^^^'''^ 
Mackay's  Progress  of  the  Intellect,  vol.  ii.  pp.  406-41 3!'  ^"       ^" 

1684.    NOTE    ON   TEE   WORSHIP   OF    THE   SERPENT. 

snZed  rttr  "'"'t  "'"^   ^^°"^^   ^"   Madagascar  are 
regarded  ^vlth  superstition,  fear  by  the  people  "  (Ellis,  History  of 


'(ill 


■'    'il 
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Ma(la;/a»car,  Hvo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  398).  ■nuiuviTi  {Traveh  in 
Weste.ni  Africa,  Hvo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  I2(),  127)  huvh  of  the  p««opk. 
of  Whyiliiii,  -'It  i8  disgUHtiiijr  to  witneHs  the  hoiim^'o  paid  to 
HMiiki's  by  tho  natives.  Wlum  one  of  thorn  is  picked  up  by  any 
one,  oth((rs  will  prostrates  t]i(;tnselves  as  it  is  carried  past,  throwing 
dust  on  their  lieads  and  l)('}j:^,'in{j;  to  he  nibhi^d  over  the  body  with 
the  reptile.  After  takinj,'  the  snake  np,  a  very  heavy  penalty  is 
inourretl  by  \\if\\\^  it  down,  before  it  is  placed  in  the  fetish  house," 
&c.  The  Dahomans  hav(s  a  similar  superstition  ;  indeed  iinder  tho 
preceding  king  of  Dahomey  it  was  a  capital  oflfence  to  kill  a  fetish 
snake,  "even  by  accident"  {Dimcdii,  i.  195,  190). 

Bruce  {Traceh,  Edinlnu-gh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  iii.  pp.  733,  734) 
found  the  worship  of  the  serpent  practised  by  the  Agows,  who 
pray  to  them  and  keep  thi^m  in  their  houses.  He  says  (vol.  v. 
p.  199),  "There  are  no  serpents  of  any  kind  in  ITpper  Al)yssinia 
that  ever  I  saw,  and  no  remarkable  varieties  even  iu  Low,  except- 
ing the  large  snake  called  the  boa." 

A.  W.  Sohlegel  {Preface  to  Pric}umr.<i  Efpjptian  M)jiholo<pj, 
8vo,  1838,  p.  xxxvi)  supposes  that  it  was  the  cobra  di  capel'lo 
which  was  worshipped,  and  wliich  tlius  excited  veneration  on  ac- 
count of  the  "peculiarity  of  erecting  itself  with  its  pectoral 
cartilages  inflated  MI!  The  Egyptians  evidently  worshipped  the 
serpent  (see  PrlcJianVs  Egyptian  Mytholorjy,  8vo,  1838,  pp.  324- 
32fi). 

Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  Mackay's 
Progress  of  the  Intellect,  8vo,  1850,  i.  420-434. 

1685.     "^    A    MALAGASY    ClUMINAL   SEES   TUE     KING,    HE    IS   TAIlDONEn. 

«  A  custom  prevails  among  the  ^lalagasy,  that  if  a  criminal 
can  obtain  sight  of  the  sovereign,  he  is  pardoned,  whether  before 
or  after  conviction  ;  or  if  the  sovereign  should  accept  a  hasina, 
sent  to  him  by  the  accused.  Even  criminals  at  work  on  the  high 
road,  if  they  can  catch  siglit  of  the  monarch  as  he  passes  by,  may 
claim  their  pardon.  Hence,  by  a  sort  of  anomaly  in  this  singular 
law,  they  are  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the  road  when  the  sove- 
reio-n  is  known  to  be  coming  by"  {Ellis,  Histoiij  of  Madwiascar, 
8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  376). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  king  of  Madagascar  is  also  hi^h- 
priest  (p.  359).  * 

1686.     CUSTOM    IN    MADAGASCAR    nEFORE    DRINKING   OF   POURING    A 
LITTLE    ON    THE    GROUND. 

"  It  is  a  frequent  custom  with  the  Betsimisaraka,  before  they 
drink  spirits,  to  pour  a  little  on  the  ground  to  propitiate  the 
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AngJitin,   that   ho   may   not   injure   them"    (EUia,  HUtory   uf 
MadannHcar,  Mvo,  1H3H,  v„I.  i.  p.  422)  ^     "^ 

Jiow.hVh  {M;..ioa  to  Anhantee,  4to,   IHI  f),  p.  414),  mivs   "All 
theworHh.pporH  of  the  fetish  pour  forth  a  littl.:  of  any   .  n' Lef.u 

1687.    TIIK   CROCODILES   Oil    ALLIfl ATOMS   OF   CEYION 

.re"Iz'Z'  in;:'".';:;;:  7zxt''\  '•;•"''■"''-  '^^-^ 

country  ,„  ,,,.,  y™,-  ,«„„,  „„  k,,^,,,,,,  „„|,,i,„.  „/,„^^     „r   '^^    ,7 
bu,„g  ™,pl,,y.,l  in  wa.l,in«»,m.  dotl,™  on  tl,o  I,a„l:  o,  a       ' 

dmgKod  l,„„  ,nto  the  ,l.,.p,.r  part-  of  the  rive,- ,  the  mfor  I,™  „ 
man  wa«  ,,.,.„  „,,  „„  ,,  .    „„„  „f  „,«  ,„,iHe  c,  .t,"e   ™f|^i"  ed 

f  n  tin:  '  "  •'■  "'",'-8™''™o'-.  it  waa  measured  and  fonnd  to  bo 
Ml  twenty  toot  ,„  h.„sth,  and  a»   thick  around  tho  bodv  a.  a 

us  uody,  wlueh,  on  l»inj{  opened,  was  found  to  contain  tlie  head 

and  arm  of  a  Mack  man  not  completely  diLmsted     'i'  ?      ■ 

of  a  hard  knotty  to.tnre,  impenetL^lerritt-b    ,"' A  Z 

that  place,  and  the  remama  of  an  unfortunate  native  were  taken 
out  of  his  stomaeh.     Tl,i»  creature  had  destroyed  severarneonle 
and    ho  mhahitantsat  louKth  united  to  accompUr  hi  d  Zc 
t.on      (A,„™<„  of  the  E.tal,m,n<,nt  and  \L,Zo)2e 
Mimion  to  Cei/tm  and  India,  by  W  M  u„,-„n,,lT   ,   o 
1823,  pp.  vii.  viii.)  •'  tim-vmd,  Lond.  8vo, 

These  statements  of  the  size  and  ferocitv  nf  tl,«  .it-  ^ 
confirmed  hyPereival,  from  whom,  indeed,'!!  ,  tXZZ 
copied  them  witliout  acknowledKinent  fsee  P,,t\ZTT  f  ■ 
tU  Island  „f  Ceylon,  4to,  1805,^  ed  °  31  ,«nf  T'''  "^ 
(Travels  in  Western  Af .-lea,  8vo,  1847  voU  p  '79??™ T"" 
experience  that  the  alligator's  blek  is  buntt-pf^of^^  ^""^ 

1688.    OlilOIS   OF  THE   WOItD   MALABAR. 

.f'lr"",  ^'"''''^"."f  Ceylon  were  originally  from  the  west  coast 
— =     -n  ancient  maps  ^ve  observe  on  thut  coast  a  town  of  the 
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name  of  Male,  or  Make,  situated  near  Cananore  or  Tillicberry, 
which  in  the  seventh  century  was  one  of  the  most  frequented 
of  the  Indian  ports,  and  which,  from  its  commercial  importance, 
is  very  likely  to  have  given  its  name  to  that  part  of  India.  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Eobertson,  who  observes,  '  From 
INIale  it  is  probable  that  this  side  of  the  continent  has  derived  its 
modern  name  of  Malabar ;  and  the  cluster  of  islands  contiguous 
to  it,  that  of  the  Maldives '"  {Harvard's  Mission  to  Ceylon  and 
India,  8vo,  1822,  p.  xxix.) 

1689.  NOTES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  POLTGAMT. 

Barrow  {Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  AfHca,  2nd  edit. 
Lond.  4to,   1806,  vol.  i.  p.  159)  says  among  the  Kaffirs  "poly- 
gamy is  allowed  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  without  any  inconve- 
nience resulting  from  the  practice,  as  it  is  confined  nearly  to  the 
chiefs."     Even  among  them  it  is  not  universal  (see  p.  151),     It 
is  practised  by  the  Bushmen  {Barroiv,  i.  195,  232  ;  Moffat's  'Mis- 
sionary Labours  in  Southern  Africa,  8vo,  1842,  pp.  110-251). 
Mungo  Park  {Travels  in  Africa,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  32)  says  of 
the  Mandingos,  "  Every  man  of  free  condition  has  a  plurality  of 
wives  "  (see  also  p.  58  and  407).     Bruce  {Travels  to  Discover  the 
Sources  of  the  Kile,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  281-288) 
has  some  sensible  observations  on  polygamy,  and  very  properly 
rebukes  those  who  from  a  statistical  equality  of  sexes  in  Europe, 
infer  a  similar  equality  in  Asia  and  Africa.    It  is  practised  by  the 
Abyssinian  Christians  (iv.   267).     Duncan's  Western  Africa,  8vo 
1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  141,  2'i2.  ' 


1690.     NOTE    ON    LEAD. 

Lead  "uncommonly  rich  in  silver"  is  found  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa  (see  Barroiv's  Travels  in  Southern  Africa 
4to,  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92).  ' 

In  Oman  thoie  are  many  mines  of  lead,  which  are  very  rich 
(see  Niebuhr,  Description  de  V  Arabic,  111  A,  4to,  p.  125). 

In  1599,  Nashe  writes,  "  Of  lead  and  tin  is  the  most  scarcity  in 
forraine  dominions,  and  plenty  with  us  "  {Harlelan  Miscellany, 
vol.  vi.  p.  159),  and  Elizabeth,  in  1560,  enumerates  among  the' 
"rich  commodities  of  the  realm,"  "wool  clothe,  lead,  tinne 
leather,  tallowe  "  {Harlelan  Miscell.  viii.  69) ;  and  Stafford,  in 
his  Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  in  1581,  speaks  of  lead  as 
one  of  our  staple  exports,  "  wliich  thing  every  man  will  be  glad 
to  sell  for  the  most  they  can  get"  {Harlelan  Miscellany,  ix.  159). 

In  1516,  the  price  of  lead  was  from  41,  to  U.  6s,  the  fother  of 
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however,  i,  not  the  case  when  a  H"«  ??  "*'  ^"""'-  ™%  ^■"■125. 
with  a  white  man.  The  fruit  of  "f  «■"»  .^o^an  is  connected 
general  numerous,  but  are ZL  '  ""  ''"™"''  "  "»*  0->ly  in 
the  Ho;.entot  me^,  of  s"  feetXl  '  IZ  '''''"""  »='*-«  fr™ 
womea  well  made,  'not  IWeatrS'  1  f"  V"  P^P""'™-  and 
■mto  tke  Interior  of  Southern  Afrta  ZlVl  '"^"™  "  (^~"* 
4to,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  97)  •"""''  ''2' ■'''*«  fian-o„,  2nd  edit. 

fou»4:ro:'ra'i;!p%rr™^'  --  -^ «.  p.  ^ao.  Ba,. 

Bruce  (T^raw^,  4to    1790     "i    • 
Arab  marrying  a  blacL  womn.  t  '^'  J'  "^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^  white 

169)  assert  very  positively  th.f  !  '  '  ^^^^'  '^«^-  i-  PP-  1^8, 
the  same  ^-JljvrolT^nTZ"^^^^^  long  continued  in 
these  able  writers  WenotT^^^^^^^^^^  deficiencies.     But 

unless  indeed  the  argument  W^^  T'^  '^'^^^"^^  ^''  this ; 

considered  evidence      ^11    .  '"'^'^'^  "^  ^^"tes  may  be 

conduces  to  increre'"  ^adl7onpTi\^  ""^"^^  ^^--«  -« 
Combe  takes  it  for  griueda   7^^'^:::}^'^^^' ''  P'  "38). 
hlood  relations   tend  to   the   deteW  f  ^     ""'"^^^^  ^^tween 

Rental  qualities  of  the  X'nl"     r^"^''  .-^^  P'^'^^^^^  -^ 
Edinburgh,  8vo,  1847   n  90fi^    q^     L  ^'  C'o7^s^^^u^^o7.  of  Man 

that  Rudolphi  has  shown  thaP^l  \  k  ^^^  «^  ^"«ws  (p.  138) 
sterile.  Still,  he  says  (p!  S  ?L^^"'  P-ductions  are  not 
propagation  is  very  defective  in  II  ^'""^^"^'  "  the  energy  of 
hut  "  the  undoubted  fa  t  that  all  T".  ''  ^'^''''''  ^P^^-'" 
markable  for  their  tendencjto  '  „1     Tf  'f '^  "^  "^^^  ^^«  ^e- 

for  granted  that  in  men  as  S  We;  l^lfV'^'''^  '^^^^ 
of  near  relations  causes  deterioratVon     ''''^'^'' *^^  ^^*«™arriage 

^693.     THE   BUSHMKN   THINK   TO   COKK    ILLNESS    BY   CUTTIVC   O.. 

JOINTS   OE   THE   FINGERS.       "   '™^^^   °^^   ^^ 

In  every  sickness,  of  what  kind  popv-    -f  • 
to  take  off  the  extreme  joints  of    h.  fi?"'  V'  ^'"^^  ^^^^^  ^l^*^^^ 
TOL.  II  J"'^''  ^;*^^^  fingers,  beginning  with  the 
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little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  as  the  least  useful.  This  operation 
is  performed  under  the  idea  that  the  disease  will  run  out  with 
the  effusion  of  blood"  {Barroid'a  Travels  in  Soutket-n  Africa,  2nd 
edit.  4to,  1806,  vol.  i.  p.  246). 

1.  See  also  Art.  1645.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  almost  universally  cut  off  one  or  both  of  their  fingers  ; 
and  this  they  do  "  when  they  labour  under  some  grievous  disease, 
and  think  themselves  in  danger  of  dying.  They  suppose  that 
the  deity  will,  accept  of  the  little  finger  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  effi- 
cacious enough  to  produce  the  recovery  of  their  health.  They 
cut  it  off  with  one  of  their  stone  hatchets.  There  was  scarcely 
one  in  ten  of  them  whom  we  did  not  find  thus  mutilated  in  one 
or  both  hands"  (Cook's  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  v.  p.  455;  see 
also  vol.  iii.  p.  228). 

1694.     CAMELEONS    PLENTIFUL    IN   SOUTHERN    AFRICA. 

"  Cameleons  were  also  plentiful,  particitlarly  of  the  small 
species  peculiar  to  the  Cape  ;  the  pwniila  of  the  Systema  Naturoi. 
This  reptile  is  supposed  to  be  always  found  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  body  on  which  it  may  happen  to  rest.  Though  in  general 
this  perhaps  may  be  the  case,  yet  the  rule  does  not  always  hold 
good.  I  have  seen  it  remain  black  for  many  minutes  on  a  white 
ground,  and  white  when  placed  upon  a  black  hat.  Previous  to  its 
assiiming  a  change  of  colour,  it  makes  a  long  inspiration,  the  body 
swelling  out  to  twice  its  usual  size  ;  and,  as  this  inflation  subsides, 
the  change  of  colour  g-adually  takes  place.  The  only  permanent 
marks  are  two  small  dark  lines  passing  along  the  sides.  The 
cameleons  are  characterised  from  the  rest  of  the  lizard  tribe  by 
their  perching  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  shrubby 
plants,  from  whence,  holding  themselves  fast  by  their  prehensile 
tails,  they  with  their  outstretched  tongue  catch  the  passing  flies. 
Hence  seems  to  have  originated  the  idea  that  this  class  of  reptiles 
live  upon  aw'"  {Barroivs  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  2nd  edit. 
1806,  vol.  i.  p.  261). 

1695.    NOTE   ON   THE   IIONET-BIRD,   OR   INDICATOR. 

See  an  interesting  account  of  this  in  Barrow's  Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,  4fo,  2nd  edit.  1816,  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  280).  He 
says  "  it  is  a  small  brownish  bird,  nothing  remarkable  in  its  ap- 
pearance, of  the  cuckoo  genus,  to  which  naturalists  have  given 
the  specific  name  of  Indicator  from  its  pointing  out  and  dis- 
covering by  a  chirping  and  whistling  noise,  the  nests  of  bees ;  it 
is  called  by  the  farmers  the  honey-bird,"  &c.  &c.  Barrow  adds, 
"  By  the  like  conduct,  it  is  also  said  to  indicate  with  equal  cer- 
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1696.  NOTE  ON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  ADULTERY. 

Barn>w  {Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  4to,  1806,  2nd  edit.  vol.  i. 

p.  160    says  tha   among  the  Kaffirs  "the  punishment  is  a  fine 

and  ,f  the  man  chooses  it,  the  dismissal  of  his  wife ;  but  should  a 

husband  surprise  his  wife  in  the  act  of  adultery,    he    awlould 

ushfy   him   in   putting   the   parties    to    death."      MunZ    P  rk 

t    rf '      n'     'i^'^"^-^-P-^^l)-y«'''^'hen  adulter;  occurs 

t  IS  generally  left  to  the  option  of  the  person  injured,  eit^e^' 

to  sel    the  culprit,  or  accept   such   a   ransom  for   hirni     he 

may  think  equivalent  to  the  injury  he  has  sustained."     Among 

the   Pantees   »the   adulterer  is  compelled   to   pay  the   ori^S 

anTthrcTitt't'h    ^'f'nr-  P-hased  V^.r\Sd 
ana   the   culput  then   takes   the   woman    to   himself"    (DvJ 

m..    }\^stern  Africa,   8vo,   1847,  i.   78,   79);  but  at  W  ^dah 
the  punishment  is  much  severer  (p.  141 )      Amon^  ihl\Zu 
iy^is^pun^ed  With  death"  ,Ls  T^.^^lt^^l!: 

lIulTSml:^^-     (frr^r  ^^^  ^'^m^^-.,  Amsterdam, 

fT:  F'  ^^V^  '"J'"'"^"^  husband  is  not  allowed  to  kill  his 
wife,  bu  her  relations  may,  it  being  considered  tha  th  y  are 
more  dishonoured  by  the  crime  than  is  her  husband  ^ 

In  Bornou  it  is  punished  by  the  death  of  both  parties  (see 
Denham  and  Clapperton^s  Africa,  1826,  4to,  p.  319).  ^ 

In  Otaheite  it  is  "not  otherwise  punished  than  by  a  few  hard 
words,  or  perhaps  by  a  slight  beating"  {CooFs  vijaZZ^ 
1821,  vol.  1.  p.  206),  but  (at  p.  242)  he  savs  "if  t1,.  '         ' 

caught  io  the  fact,  it  i/.ietijs  puS'ed  "  vi  r /e't  v'  Z 
JNew  Zealand,  both  the  lover  and  th^  nri„u  uediii.       m 

to  deat,,  (.ee  ^„*,  .-«„  .^^  8™f  "Xrsf'saT"^  ^"' 

In   Dahomey,   "the    laws   are   very   strict •    tren.nn  1 

adultery,    cowardice,    and    theft,   are'  ^J^TZk  X  h^' 

td? tTf6r         ^''""^"^^'  ^2/^''-^mo^^  E.  Forhes,  8vo,  18^1, 

1697.     NOTE   ON    THE   AVOnSKIP,   ETC.,    OF   THE   MOON. 

"  The  only  chronology  of  the  Kaffirs  is  kept  bv  the  moon   .,  , 
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The  Namaguas  say  "  that  the  moon  had  told  to  mankind  thai, 
we  must  die,  and  not  become  alive  again,  that  is  the  reason  that 
when  the  moon  is  dark,  we  sometimes  become  ill "  (Missionanj 
Labours  in  Southern  Africa,  by  Robert  Moffat,  London,  8vo, 
1842,  p.  12) :  and  see  at  p.  260  Moffat's  remarks  on  the  refreshing 
beauty  of  an  African  moon.  He  adds  (p.  337)  that  among  tlie 
Bechuanas  "  tlie  vague  though  universal  notion  prevails,  when 
the  moon  is  eclipsed,  that  a  great  chief  has  died."  Mungo  Park 
{Travels,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  413)  says  tliat  he  frequently 
put  questions  to  the  Africans  respecting  what  became  of  the 
sun  during  the  night,  &c. ;  but  found  they  considered  tlie  ques- 
tion as  very  childish.  .  .  .  The  moon,  by  varying  her  form, 
has  more  attracted  their  attention.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  moon,  which  they  look  upon  as  being  newly  created,  the 
Pagan  natives,  as  well  as  Maliomedans,  say  a  short  prayer ;  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  visible  adoration  which  the  Kaffirs  offer 
up  to  the  Supreme  Being.  ...  At  the  conclusion  they  spit  upon 
their  hands  and  rub  them  on  their  faces.  This  seems  nearly  the 
same  ceremony  which  prevailed  among  the  lieathens  in  the  days 
of  Job  (chap.  xxxi.  verses  26-28)."  Bruce  {Travels,  Edinburgh, 
4to,  1790,  vol.  iv.  pp.  420,  ^21)  found  near  Sennaar  some  Pagan 
Nuba,  who  "  pay  adoration  to  the  moon.  .  .  .  They  testify  great 
joy  by  motions  of  their  feet  and  hands,  at  tlie  first  appearance  of 
the  new  moon.  I  never  saw  them  pay  any  attention  to  the  sun 
either  rising  or  setting."  Duncan  {Travels  in  Western  Africa, 
8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  219)  says  that,  in  Abouiey,  "all  reckoning  is 
by  the  moon."  Clapperton  {Second  Expedition,  1829,  4to, 
p.  130)  says  that  at  Koolfu,  "  This  night  the  new  moon  was  seen, 
and  Mahommedans  joined  in  the  cry  of  joy."  Borlase  {Antiquities 
of  Cormvall,  London,  1769,  p.  61)  supposes  that  the  v/orship  of 
the  moon  being  performed  in  the  night,  "  introduced  every  kind 
of  pollution,  which  the  day  in  some  measure  would  have  shamed." 
Prichard  {Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo,  1838,  pp.  136- 
138)  has  collected  some  proofs  of  tlie  general  superstition  tliat 
things  prospered  more  at  the  full  moon  than  when  the  moon  was 
waning  ;  and  he  supposes  that  Boubastis,  or  the  Egyptian  Diana, 
signified  the  beneficent  influence  exercised  by  the  moon  over 
pregnant  women.  See  also  p.  156  for  the  opinions  of  the  Green- 
landers  (see  also  pp.  371,  372).  There  is  a  widely-spread  belief 
that  the  moons  and  tides  influence  disease.  To  this  Mrs.  Quickly 
alludes  in  her  accoimt  of  Falstaff's  death  in  Henry  V.  On  this 
subject  there  are  some  curious  remarks  in  Southey's  Doctor,  edit. 
Warter,  8vo,  1848,  pp.  207-209  ;  and  the  danger  of  a  flowing  tide 
to  the  sick  is  mentioned  by  Tusser  {Five  Hundred  Points  of 
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Husbanch-y,  edit.  Mavor,  1812,  p.  xl.  "  The  Otaheitans,  in  speak- 
ing of  time  either  past  or  to  come,  never  used  any  term  but 
iMalama,  which  signifies  moon,"  but  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
solar  year  {Cooks  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  225).  "The 
Arabs  alone,  who  practise  neither  agriculture  nor  navigation, 
liave  a  year  depending  upon  the  moon  only,  and  borrow  the 
woi-d  from  other  languages  when  they  speak  of  the  solar  year  " 
{}\ietoells  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i. 
p.  Uq). 


1698.    NOTE   ON   LOCUSTS. 

In  South  Africa  they  are  most  abundant,  and  no  effort  can 
drive  them  away  (see  Barrow's  Travels  in  Southern  AfHca,  2n(i 
edit.  4to,  1806,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  203,  258).     At  p.  212  he  mentions 
an  area  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  square  miles,  where  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground  might  literally  be  said  to  be  covered 
with  them.    The  water  of  the  river  was  scarcely  visible  on  account 
ot  the  dead    carcases  that  floated   on   the   surface,  which  had 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  devour  the  reeds  that  were  growing 
in  the  water  '  (see  also  pp.  213,  214,  355).     At  vol.  i.  p.  211, 
Barrow   mentions   having   seen    "  the    locust-eater,  a  species  of 
brush  which  is  only  met  with  in  places  where  the  migrating 
locust  frequents."  ® 

Mungo  Park  {Travels  in  Africa,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  175)  ob- 
served on  the  road  to  Sampaka,  "  immense  quantities  of  locusts  • 
the  trees  were  quite  black  with  them."    Sampaka  is  in  long.  6°  w' 

lo^i      ^P'^'    ^^^  ^1^°  I^"ncan's  Travels  in  Western  Africa,  8vo, 
1847,  vol.1,  pp.  132,  213,  214. 

See  Michaelis,  Kecueil  de  Questions,  &c.,  Amsterdam,  1774, 
pp.  55-60.     He  seems  inclined  (pp.  57,  58),  on  the  authority  of 
Koesel,  to  think  that  locusts  are  not  fit  for  food.     See  Niebuhr 
Description  de  I'Arabie  (Amsterdam,   1774,  4to,  pp.  148-155)! 
He  says  (p.  148),  they  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  east  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed.     He  mentions  (p.  151)  the  common  practice  of 
eating   locusts.      See  Moffat's  Missionary  Labours  in  Southern 
Africa,  8vo,  1842,  pp.  447-450.     He  says  (p.  449),  «  They  are,  on 
the  whole,  not  bad  food;  .  .  .  when  well  fed,  they  are  almost  as 
good  as  shrimps.';     They  are  eaten  by  the  Shangalla  (see  SaWs 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  4to,  1814,  p.  xxiv.  of  Appendix).     «  Thev 
are  sold  in  the  markets  of  Yembo,  and  also  at  Jeddah,"  and  "one 
sort  of  them  is  considered  wholesome  and  nutritious  food"  {Well- 
steds   Travels  m  Arabia,  8vo,   1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  222).     "The 
natives  of  Bornou  eat  locusts  with  avidity"  {Denha'mand  Clap- 
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jperton's  AfHca,  1826,  4to,  p.  320,  and  see  Clapperton's  Second 
Expedition,  1829,  4to,  p.  323). 

1699.     NOTE    ON   IRON. 

Barrow  {Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1806,  vol.  i. 
p.  182)  says,  "There  is  scarcely  a  mountain  in  Africa  thtifc  does 
not  produce  iron  ores,  and  cchres  are  evorw-iceve  fnprirl  m  the 
greatest  abundance"  (see  also  pp.  287,  ai  ;'  .  i.  pp.  79,80). 
Duncan  (Travels  in  Western  Africa,  8vo,  K  .  ^ol.ii.  pp.  130, 
131)  says  that  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Ofo 
(and  particularly  near  Kasso  Kano)  abound  in  iron ;  and  he  adds 
(vol.  ii.  p.  310)  that  he  saw  it  in  the  Kong  mountains.  Iron  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sofala,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  (see /Sa^^'s  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  Lond.  1814,  p.  58).  In 
the  hills  of  Mandara  south  of  Lake  Tchad  iron  is  abundant,  but 
it  is  said  that  no  other  metal  is  found  (Denham  and  Clapperton's 
Africa,  4to,  1826,  pp.  122,  146,  325).  Moffat  (Southern  Africa, 
8vo,  1842,  p.  494)  says,  "The  Bechuanas  display  much  ingenuity 
in  the  manipulation  of  iron  instruments;"  and  for  the  general 
abundance  of  iron  see  p.  584.  Niebuhr  (Description  de  V Arabic, 
Amsterdam,  1774,  p.  124)  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  Greeks 
should  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  iron  in  Arabia  Felix,  "  car 
il  y  en  a  encore  aujourd'hui  des  mines  exploitees  dans  le  district 
de  Saade."  In  1599  Nashe  says,  "  As  for  iron  about  Isenborough 
and  other  places  of  Germany,  they  have  quadruple  the  store  that 
we  have"  (Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vi.  159).  And  in 
1581,  Stafford,  enumerating  the  commodities  we  imported,  men- 
tions among  them  "  yron  "  (Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Policy, 
m  Harleian  Miscellany,  ix.  147).  Indeed,  he  speaks  of  our  being 
entirely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  iron  (pp.  154,  157* 
158,  165,  168),  and  (at  p.  165),  "  Steele  we  have  none  at  all." 

1700.     ACCOUNT   OF   THE   EAIN-MAKERS   OF   SOUTHERN   AFRICA. 

For  an  account  of  them  see  Moffat's  Missionary  Labours  in 
Southern  Africa,  8vo,  1842,  pp.  305-325.  He  says  (p.  306)  that 
among  the  Bechuanas  "the  rain-maker  possesses  an  influence 
oyer  the  minds  of  the  people  superior  even  to  that  of  their 
king,  who  is  likewise  compelled  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of  this 
arch-official."  He  mentions  (p.  309)  an  instance  where  the 
Bechuanas,  "after  years  of  drought,  sent  for  a  rain-maker  of 
renown  from  the  Bahurutsi  tribe,  two  hundred  miles  north-east 
of  the  Kuruman  station."  He  says  (p.  325),  "  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  a  rain-maker  seldom  dies  a  natural   death.  .  .  . 
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There  is  not  one  trilje  wljo  have  not  embrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  these  iinpoHtorn,  whom  they  first  adore,  then  curse, 
and  lastly  destroy."  Moffat  (nee  p.  468),  when  holding  forth 
one  day  "  on  divine  sulyectH,"  waH  interrupted  by  the  pertinent 
question,  "Art  thou  a  rain-makftr?" 

1.  Lord  Karnes  {Sketche»  of  the  History  of  Men,  vol.  iv.  p.  252, 
Edinburgh,  1788,  8vo)  Hay«  the  KamtHchatkhans  say  rain  is  some 
deity  pissing  upon  tliem,  and  tlujy  imagine  the  rainbow  to  be  a 
party-coloured  garment  put  on  by  him  in  preparing  for  that 
operation.  The  Arabs  alwo  have  their  rain-makers  ;  an  account 
of  one  of  them  is  given  by  Niebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie, 
Amsterdam,  1774,  4to,  pp.  237,  238. 

1 701.     AMONG   THE    BBCIIIJAXA8,   KIDNEYS   ARE   ONLY   EATEN    BY   THE 

AOEI). 

Moffat  (Missionary  Lafjoura  in  Southern  Africa,  8vo,  1842, 
p.  353)  in  a  great  Bcchuana  aH»em})ly  heard  one  of  the  orators 
say  to  the  old  men,  "  Be  silent,  ye  kidney  eaters,  ye  who  are  of 
no  further  use  but  to  liang  about  for  kidneys  when  an  ox  is 
slaughtered !  "  In  a  note  on  thin  passage  Moffat  says,  "  Kidneys 
are  eaten  only  by  the  aged,  and  young  people  will  not  taste  them 
on  any  account,  from  the  Buperstitious  idea  that  they  can  have  no 
children  if  they  do  so." 

1702.     HYENAS   ABB  FOND   OF   HUMAN   FLESH. 

"  One  night  we  heard  a  woman  screaming  in  the  town,  and 
on  enquiring  in  the  morning,  found  that  a  hyena  had  carried 
away  her  child,  which  had  liappened  to  wander  a  few  yards  from 
the  door.  .  .  .  We  were  informcfd  that  such  occurrences  were 
very  common.  ...  As  tliese  animals  were  thus  accustomed  to 
gorge  themselves  with  liuman  flesh,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  pass  tlie  night  in  the  open  fields,  particularly  on 
the  confines  of  a  town.  .  .  .  One  evening  we  found  three  children 
who  had  been  drawing  water  closely  pursued  by  hyenas,  which 
were  on  the  point  of  seizing  them  "  (Moffafs  Missionary  Labours 
in  Southern  Africa,  8vo,  .  s42,  pp.  400,  401). 

1.  Bruce  (Travels,  Edinburgh,  1790,  vol.  ii.  p.  19)  says,  "  It  is 
always  believed  by  every  individujil  Aljyssinian  that  the  number 
of  hyenas  the  smell  of  carrion  brings  into  the  city  of  Grondar 
every  night  are  the  Falasha  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
transformed  by  the  effect  and  for  tlie  purposes  of  enchantment" 
(see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  83,  and  vol.  v.  p.  109).  He  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  171), 
"  The  hyena  of  this  country  is  a  different  species  from  those  I  had 
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seen  in  Europe,  which  had  been  brought  from  Asia  or  America." 
2.  See  further  Art.  1751.  3.  Salt  {Voya(/e  to  Ahysainia,  4to, 
1814,  pp.  426,427)  mentions  the  superstition  respecting  hyenas, 
but  seemy  to  say  that  the  Abyssinians  think  that  the  power  of 
transformation  is  only  possessed  by  workers  in  iron.  4.  In  an 
Icelandic  legend  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  said  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  St.  Patrick  in  Iceland  were  compelled  to  become  wild 
beasts,  and  that  their  descendants  "  every  seven  years  undergo 
this  metamorphosis  "  (Antiquarian  Repertoi-y,  vol.  iv.  p.  630). 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  some  of  the  Prussian 
peasants  would  go  into  the  woods  and  fancy  themselves  wolves 
(see  Reresby'a  Travels  and  Memoirs,  8vo,  1831,  p.  141. 
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1703.     NOTE   ON   THE   BELIEF,   ETC.,    IN   THE   RESURRECTION. 

Moffat  {Missionary  Labours  in  the  South  of  Africa,  8vo,  1842, 
pp.  404,  405)  details  a  conversation  he  had  with  Makaba,  which 
shows  how  much  this  dogma  offended  the  xmtutored  intellect  of 
the  Africans  (see  also  p.  245).  Mungo  Park  {Travels  in  Africa, 
8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  415),  speaking  of  the  negroes,  says,  «  I  have 
conversed  with  all  ranks  and  conditions  upon  the  subject  of  their 
faith,  and  can  pronounce  without  the  smallest  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  is  entire  and  universal  among  them."  The  Fantees 
often  bury  ornaments  belonging  to  the  dead  with  them  (Duncan's 
Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  27),  and  the  Dahomans 
believe  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  (i.  125,  126),  and  in 
"  the  great  Fetish  "  (ii.  246).  ^ 

Milman  (History  of  Christianity,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  76) 
observes  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  opinion 
of  the  earlier  Jews  on  this  point ;  but  that  it  is  clear  from  various 
passages  in  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  that  the  later  Jews  believed  "in 
a  final  resurrection."  He  adds,  what  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
"This  belief  appears,  however,  in  its  more  perfect  development 
soon  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity  "  (i.e.  after  the  Jews  had 
become  acquainted  with  eastern  philosophy).  We  find  in  2  Macca- 
bees (xii.  44)  "a  solemn  ceremony  performed  for  the  dead,"  and 
from  henceforth  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  becomes  the 
great  point  of  contention  between  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees 
and  even  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5)  was  struck  with  the  effect  of  this 
opinion  on  the  Jews."  Milman  proceeds  to  remark,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Hyde,  Beausobre,  Klenker,  and  Oesenius,  that  "  in  the 
Zoroastrian  religions  a  resurrection  holds  a  place  no  less  promi- 
nent than  in  the  later  Jewish  belief."     See  Art.  1814      Tertul- 
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han  (Ad  Uxorem,  cap.  i.)  says  that  in  the  future  world  there  will 
be  no  distinction  of  sexes ;  and  yet  he  says  (Ad  Gent.  lib.  i. 
capp.  xviii.  xix.)  that  the  resurrection  Avill  be  effected  by  uniting 
the  soul  with  the  8:cme  body.  In  Apol.  cap.  48,  he  again  affirms  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  body.  So  abo  in  De  Resur.  Carnis,  where 
he,  however,  adds  that  our  body,  though  it  will  still  be  by  nature 
passible,  will  receive  the  gift  of  impassibility  (see  Ceillier, 
tome  ii.  pp.  391,  411,  426,  452,  455). 

Saint  Hippoiyte,  in  the  third  century,  wrote  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  A  fragment  of  his  work  remains  (see  Hist.  Lit. 
de.la  France,  tome  i.  part.  i.  p.  381,  and  pp.  389,  398);  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  is  asserted  by  Irenjeus  (Hist.  Lit.  tome  i. 
pt.  i.  p.  333). 

1704.     FATNESS   CONSIDERED   IN   WESTERN    AFRICA    A    BEAUTY. 

For  proof  of  this  see  Laird  and  Oldfield's  Narrative  of  an  Ex- 
pedition into  the  Interior  of  Africa  by  the  Xiger,  8vo,  1837,  vol.  i. 
l^p.  91,  206,  385.  It  is  even  customary  (vol.  i.  p.  202)  on  state 
occasions,  "  for  the  king  and  his  attendants  to  puff  themselves 
out  to  a  ridiculous  size  with  cotton  wadding"  (see  also  p.  227). 
The  same  opinion  is  held  by  the  Moors  at  Benowm  in  N.  lat.  16° 
10',  W.  long  6°  bo'  (see  Pad^s  Travels  in  Africa,  8vo,  1817, 
vol.  i.  p.  201),  and  the  Moorish  mothers  fatten  their  daughters 
by  compelling  them  "  to  devour  a  great  quantity  of  kouskous, 
and  drink  a  large  bowl  of  camel's  milk  every  morning  "  (pp.  229, 
230).  Duncan  (  Western  Africa,  8vo,  1 847,  vol.  i.  p.  99)  mentions 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Popoe  have  the  same  standard  of  beauty. 
Bruce  {Travels,  4to,  1790,  vol.  iv.  p.  448),  at  Sennaar,  saw  the 
king's  favourite  wife  ;  she  was  "  about  six  feet  high,  and  corpu- 
lent beyond  all  proportion."  «  Large  bellies  and  large  heads  are 
indispensable  for  those  who  serve  the  court  of  Bornou "  (see 
Denharn  and  ClappertmCs  Africa,  1826,  4to,  p.  78).  M.  Sou- 
vestre  {Les  Derniers  Bretons,  Paris,  1843,  p,  302)  says,  "En 
Bretagne  aux  yeux  des  paysans,  la  corpulence  est  une  grande 
beaute  ;  c'est  un  signe  de  distinction,  de  richesse,  de  loisir,  comme 
chez  nous,  dans  la  classe  elevee,  le  potele  des  mains  et  la  blancheur 
du  visage." 

But  it  would  appear  that  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa  are  of 
a  different  opinion.  Moffat  {Missionary  Labours  in  Southern 
Africa,  8vo,  1842,  p.  249)  su;s,  "I  have  even  heard  the  king,  if 
we  may  call  him  such,  inveighed  against  for  making  women  his 
senators,  and  his  wife  prime  minister,  while  the  audience  were 
requested  to  look  at  his  body,  and  see  if  he  were  not  getting 
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too  oorpMl,.n<,  a  s„ro  indication  tlmt  lus  mind  was  little  exercised 
111  anxieties  about  the  welfare  of  his  people." 

1705.     IS    WEEriNO   CONSIDKUKD    HONOIiAltLI.:    AND    MANLV    AMONO 

HAUIIAUIANiS  ? 

r  have  Heen  it  so  stated,  T  thi,.k,  l.y  ^,.ssinf,^  Hut  see  Moffat's 
JMissionary  I.alu.urs  in  Soutlicrn  Africa,  8vo,  1H42.  He  says 
(p.  49(5),  "To  see  females  we..])  was  lothin-  extraordinary:  it 
was,  acomlin,!,.  to  Hechuana  notions,  their  province,  and  theirs 
al.me.  Men  could  not  weep.  Aftc-r  having'  hy  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision become  men,  they  scorned  to  shed  a  tear." 

TI.e  Otaheitan  men  seem  by  no  means  ashamed  of  weeping  (see 
Cook.  Vo^„^e.,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  pp.  10(5,  UG).  Rouss.l  (^V- 
Ume  dela  J^emvi.,  J>aris,  1845,  p.  Gi)),  wishes  to  account  for  the 
tears  of  women  by  the  inferior  consistency  of  their  orL^■Uls. 
J^awrence  {Lectures  on  Man,  8vo,  1844,  p.  IGl)  says,  "That 
many  anunals  besides  mar  secrete  tears  is  well  known,  b,it 
whether  they  weep  from  grief  is  doubtful."  Archdeacon  Hare 
says  that  our  "consciousness  of  a  sinful  nature"  makes  us  xm- 
wi  hngto  expose  the  naked  form  and  to  weep;  while  the  ancients, 
not  having  that  consciousness,  had  no  such  reluctance  (Hare's 
Guesses  at  Truth,  first  series,  pp„  162,  1G.3,  3rd  edit.  8vo,  1847). 

1706.     NUMERALS   WHICH    FROM    ONE   TO    TKN   HAVE   DIFFERENT   ROOTS. 

5.r/>er.-«  Ouan,  thenat,  kerad,  .piouz,  summus,  .edis,set,  tem, 
If'  T'77.  iP>-'<^f>'^>'<Vs  Jlesearches  into  Physical  Hlstonj  of 
Mankind,  3rd  edit.  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  3L). 

ShUkiL-^^Yean;  seen;  crat ;  koost ;  summost,  suth  ;  eart  ; 
sad;  t..npt;  tzan;  marrooo"  {PrichanVs  Uesearches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  39,  3rd  edit.  8vo,  1837). 

^am/.r<i.-"  Warum,  owum,  tosk,  kemson,  didjou,  gordjou, 
koldodou,  idou  iskodou,  a.  ^aou"  {Pnchar^Cs  Researches,  vol.  ii! 

p.  oJ,  oVO,  18o7). 

Amhara---  And  quillet,  sost,  arrut  aumist,  sedist,  subhat, 
eS;ori837)'""      ^^'•^■^''^«''^^'^  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  3rd 

Mandingo.-- KiWin,  foola,  sabba,  nam,  looloo,  woro,  orouglo, 
sie  conunta,  tang"  {Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  1. 
p.  Jo). 

SermooolUes^     ^^  Barri,  fillo,   sicco,   narrato,    karrago,   toomo, 

nero,sego   kabbo,tamo"  (P«.r.  Travels  in  Afrlca,\o,  1817 
'  ui»  la  p.  yo  j. 
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See  some  inten^Htinjf  remarks  on  numerals  in  Pricliard's  PhyHieal 
History  of  Mankind,  vol.  v.  pp.  344-352. 

1707.     Nl'MKllALH    WIIICIT    FHOM    ONK   TO    TKN    If  AVE    NOT    niFFKllKNT 

HOOTS. 

Feloop.—^^  Knory,  sickaa  or  cookaba,  sisajee,  sihakeer,  foi.tuck, 
footuck-cnory,  footuek-eookaba,  footuck-sisaj(,'e,  footuck-sibakfcr, 
sibankonyen  "  {Mun<jo  Park,  Travels  in  Africa,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i. 
pp.  8,  9). 

./a^l/f.-  «  Wean,  yar,  yat,  yanvt,  judom,  judom  wean,  judom 
yar,  judom  yat,  judom  yanet,  fook.  Eleven  is  :bok  ang  wean" 
{Parl's  TraiHih  in  Africa,  8vo,  1H17,  vol.  i.  p.  24). 

FoulaJiH. — "Go,  dcd'  w),  teetteo,  nee,  jouee,  jego,  jedeedee,  je 
tei'tee,  jeeo  nee,  sappo "  {Park's  Travels  lu  Africa,  8vo,  1817, 
vol.  i.  p.  90). 

Manna.—''  Kidding,  fidding,  sarra,  nani,  soolo,  ^eni,  soolo  ma 
fidding,  soolo  ma  sarra,  soolo  ma  naui,,  nuff"  {Park's  Travels  in 
Africa,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  512). 

1708.  TiiK  irirroroTAMTJS  of  westkrn  afiuca. 

"Tb.e  Gambia  aboimds  with  fish.  .  .  .  At  the  entrance  from 
the  sea,  sharks  arc  found  in  great  abundance,  and  higlier  up  alli- 
gators and  the  hippopotamus  or  river  horse  are  very  numerous. 
Ti)e  latt"r  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  river  elephant, 
being  of  an  enormous  and  mnvioldy  bulk;  and  his  t>eth  furnish 
good  ivory.  This  animal  is  amphibious,  with  short  and  thick  Sw  also 
legs,  and  cloven  hoofs ;  it  feeds  on  grass  and  such  shrubs  '^"'^-  ^^^*' 
as  the  banks  of  the  river  afford,  boughs  of  trees,  &c.,  seldom 
venturing  far  from  the  water,  in  which  it  seeks  refuge  on  hearing 
the  approach  of  men.  I  have  seen  many,  and  always  found  them 
of  a  timid  and  inoffensive  disposition"  \Park's  Travels  into  the 
Interior  Districts  of  Africa,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  9). 

Very  commoD  in  Abyssinia  {Brace's  Travels,  4to,  1790,  vol  iii. 
p.  161;  vol.  V.  p.  85).  Their  skulls  are  impervious  to  leaden 
balls.  They  cannot  remain  unc'.er  water  more  than  five  or  six 
minutes  at  a  time  (see  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  1814,  4to, 
p.  356).  They  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Tchad  {Denkam  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  1826,  4to,  pp.  154, 
162,  176).  The  natives  consider  its  flesh  "a  greixt  delicacy" 
(pp.  177,  320).  Denham  mentions  (p.  177)  an  anecdote  showing 
its  sensibility  to  music. 
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1709.     ACCOUNT   OF   THE    SHEA,    OR   TREE    BUTTER,    OF   TUB    WESTERN 

AFRICANS. 

See  Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  Lond.  8vo,   1817.     He 
says  (vol.  1.  p.  3H),  "a  commodity  called  Hhea-toulou,  which,  lit- 
.•rally  transhih.!  moans  tree-hutter.     This  commodity  is  extracte.l 
hy  means  of  ho.ling-water,  from  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  as  will  be 
more  partictdarly  described  hereafter;  it  has  the  consistence  and 
appearance  of  butter,  and  is  in  truth  an  ad.nirable  substitute  for 
.t.     It  forms  an  important  article  in  the  food  of  the  natives,  and 
serves  also  for  every  domestic  purpose  in  which  oil  woidd  other- 
wise be  used.     The  demand  for  it  is  therefore  very  irreat  "     At 
vol.  1    pp.  .306,  307,  he  says,   "The  shea  trees  grow    in' great 
abundance  all  over  this  part  of  Bambarra.     They  are  not  planted 
by  the  natives,  but  are  found  growing  naturally  in  the  woods; 
and   in  clearing  woodland  for  cultivation,  every  tree  is  cut  down 
but  the  shea.     The  tree  itself  very  much  resembles  the  American 
oak  ;  and  the  fruit,  from  the  kernel  of  which,  being  first  dried  in 
he  sun,  the  butter  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  kernel  in  water, 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  olive.     This  kernel  is 
enveloped  in  a  sweet  pulp,  under  a  thin  green  rind ;  and  the 
butter  produced  from  it,  besides  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
whole  year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to  my  palate!  of  a 
rccker  flavour  than  the  best  butter  I  ever  tasted  made  from  cow^s 
milk,    i  he  growth  and  preparation  of  this  commodity  seem  to  be 
among  the  first  objects  of  African  industry  in  this  and  the  neidi- 
bounng  states;  and  it  constitutes  a  main  article  of  their  inland 
commerce.       For   a    fuller    description,   see   Duncan's   Western 
Atnca  8vo,    847,  vol.  i.   pp.  286-288,  and  Clapperton's  Second 
Expedition,  1829,  4to,  p.  30. 

Park  says  (vol.  i.  p.  533),  «  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  as  we 
departed  from  Tambacunda,  Kaifa  observed  to  me  that  there  were 
no  shea  trees  farther  to  the  westward  than  this  town"  (Tam- 

^.»".''n''\T?^^'°J^  ^"  ^^^"^'^  "'-'^P'  ''  ^"   10°  30'  W.  long,  and 

T  /rl     \  ^"tPark  was  misinformed,  for  in  his  subsequent 

Journey  (TW.,  vol.  ii.  p.  52),  he  "saw  the  fruit  shea  tree! in  a 

alley  about  three  miles  east  of  Sibikillin."     This  was  a  little  to 

he  west  of  Badoo,  and  he  says  (p.  54),  that  "  Tambacunda  is 

about  four  miles  east  of  Badoo."   Park  says  (vol.  i.  p.  534),  "  The 

appearance  of  the  fruit  evidently  places  the  shea  trees  in  the 

natural  order  of  Sapotc^,  and  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the 

madhuca  tree,  described  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Hamilton  in  the 

A/nca,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  1.  pp.  285,  286)  says  that  in  the  Dahomey 
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territories  it  is  burnt  as  soon  as  it  appears,  only  enough  being 
permitted  to  supply  the  co.uitry  with  it  as  a  medicine  (see  also 
vol.  u.  p.  8  ;  but  see  pp.  120,  218,  256). 

1 7 10.     IN    WESTERN    AFRICA    SALT    IS    VERT    RARE    AND    VALUABLE. 

See  Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  8vo,  1817.    He  says(vol.i.  p.  38) 
;'  In  payuient  of  these   articles  the  maritime  states  supply   the 
interior  countries  with  salt,  a  scarce  and  valuable  commodity  as  I 
ft-e.ineutly  and  painfully  experienced  in  the  course  of  my  journey 
Considerable  quantities  of  this  article,  however,  are  also  supplied 
to  tlie  inland  natives  by  the  Moors,  who  obtain  it  from  the  salt 
pits  in  the  Great  Desert,  and  receive  in  return  corn,  cotton  cloth 
and  slaves."     And  at  (p.  92)  he  mentions  "  the  great  scarcity  of 
salt.      He  says  (vol.  i.  p.  425),  « In  the  interior  countries  the 
greatest  of  all  luxuries  is  salt.     It  would  appear  strange  to  a 
liuropean  to  see  a  child  suck  a  piece  of  rock-salt  as  if  it  were  8U""ir 
This,  however,  I  have  frequently  seen,  although  in  the  inland 
parts  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants  are  so  very  rarely  indulged 
with  this  precious  article,  that  to  say  a  man  eats  salt  ivlth  his 
victuals  IS  the  same  as  saying  he  is  a  rich  laan.     I  have  myself 
suffered   great  inconvenience   from   the  scarcity  of  this  article 
The  long  use  of  vegetable  food  creates  so  painful  a  longing  for 
salt,  that  no  words  can  sufficiently  describe  it."    At  vol.  i.  p  46b 
"The  value  of  salt  at  Kammaha  is  very  great.     One  s'lab,  Ibout 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  two 
inches  in  thickness,  will  sometimes  sell  for  about  two  pounds  ten 
sliillings  sterling,  and  from  35s.  to  21.  may  be  considered  as  the 
common  price. 

1.  Duncan  {Travels  in  Weste^-n  Afnca,  Svo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  190) 
says  that  salt  is  made  in  great  abundance  at  Whydah,  and  forms 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  and  is  transported  to  a 
great  distance  into  the  interior."     He  adds  (vol.  ii.  p.  154)  that 
at  Gooba  «  salt  is  sold,  but  at  a  very  high  price,  though  of  a  very 
coarse  and  dirty  description."     2.  The  Egyptians  considered  it 
impure  {PrichanVs  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  393).     3.  "  Between 
Moorzuk  in  Fezzan,  and  Kouka  on  Lake  Tchad,  it  is  so  abundant 
as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  all  this  vast  country  was  once 
a  salt  ocean  "  {Denham  and  Clapperton's  Travels  in  Africa,  4to 
1826,  p.  24,  and  see  pp.  1,  27);  and  yet  when  Denham  went  to' 
Loogun,  which  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Lake 
Tchad,  he  found  «  salt  scarcely  known,  and  therefore  not  eaten 
with  any  of  their  meals"  (p.  234).     Indeed  it  is  scarcely  known 
at  Bornou  (p.  317),  nor  at  Logguu,  east  end  of   Lake  Tchad 
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(p.  245) ;  and,  on  the  abundance  of  salt  "  in  the  variegated  sand 
all  over  the  central  part  of  Northern  Africa  see  the  remarks  of 
Konig  in  Appendix  to  Denham,  pp.  251,  252. 

171 1.    WHITE   CONSIDERED   BY   MANY   NATIONS   A   FAVOUBABLE 

COLOUR. 

See  Mungo  Park,  Travels  in  Africa,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
He  was  told  by  a  negro  that  "  the  spirits  of  the  woods  were  a 
powerful  race  of  beings  of  a  white  colour  with  long  flowing  hair," 
and  (at  p.  129)  he  says,  "The  king  sent  me  in  return  a  large 
white  bullock :  the  sight  of  this  animal  quite  delighted  my  at- 
tendants, not  so  much  on  account  of  its  bulk  as  of  its  being  of  a 
white  colour,  which  is  considered  as  a  particular  mark  of  flivour." 
Park,  when  confined  at  Benowm  (lat.  16°  10'  N.  long.  6°  50'  W.), 
observed  of  the  Moorish  king  that  "  he  had  a  larger  tent  than 
any  other  person,  with  a  white  cloth  over  it."     See  also  vol.  i. 
p.  282,  where  he  says  that  when  at  Diuggee,  an  old  Foulah  who 
had  treated  him  with  hospitality  begged  for  a  lock  of  his  hair. 
"  He  had  been  told,  he  said,  that  white  men's  hair  made  a  saphie, 
that  would   give  to  the   possessor  all  the  knowledge  of  white 
men." 

Duncan  (Travela  in  Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  93) 
says  that  at  Aliguay  the  fetish  woman,  on  state  occasions,  "  has 
her  body  whitewashed  with  a  very  fine  lime,  manufactured  from 
the  oyster  shell."  And  (at  p.  174)  he  mentions  the  custom  of 
indicating  the  approach  to  a  fetish  house  by  "  two  sticks  stuck 
up  on  each  side  of  the  path,  with  a  small  piece  of  white  cotton 
rag  on  the  top  of  each." 

Bruce  {Travels,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  iii.  p.  13)  says  that 
when  he  was  at  Marsuah,  Achmet  visited  him,  "  dressed  all  in 
white,"  &c.  "  This  species  of  dress  did  not  in  any  way  suit  his 
shape  or  size,  but  it  seems  he  meant  to  be  in  gala."  He  also  says 
(vol.  iv.  p.  431)  that  when  in  Sennaar,  he  saw  "  four  men  dressed 
in  white  cotton  shirts,  with  a  white  shawl  covering  their  heads 
and  part  of  their  face,  by  winch  it  was  known  that  they  were 
religious  men,  or  men  of  learning,  or  of  the  law." 

The  Egyptian  priests  used  to  be  dressed  in  white  (see  the  quo- 
tation from  Porphyry  in  Prichard's  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo, 
1838,  p.  394). 

1 7 13.     IN   WESTERN    AFRICA    A   CHILD   WHEN   NAMED    HAS   ITS   HEAD 

SHAVED. 

"  A  child  is  named  when  it  is  seven  or  eight  days  old.     The 
ceremony  commences  by  shaving  the  child's  head.  .  .  .  During 
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my  stay  at  Kamalia,  I  was  present  at  four  different  feasts  of  this 
kind,  and  the  ceremony  was  the  same  in  each,  whether  the  child 
belonged  to  a  Bushreen  or  a  Kaiir.  The  schoolmaster,  who  offici- 
ated as  priest  on  these  occasions,  and  who  is  necessarily  a  Bush- 
reen, first  said  a  long  prayer After  this  a  second  prayer, 

and  when  this  prayer  was  ended  he  whispered  a  few  sentences  in 
the  child  s  ear,  and  spit  three  times  in  its  face  ;  after  which  he 
pronounced  its  name  aloud,  and  returned  the  infant  to  the  mother  " 
{Farks  Travels  in   the  Interior  of  Africa,  8vo,  1817,  vol    i 
pp.  409,  410).  ^     oLi,   vol.  1. 

1 7 14.    KOTE   ON   IVORY. 

See  Mungo  Park's  Travels,  Bvo,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  465-472.  He 
says  (p.  467),  "The  greater  part  of  the  ivory  which  is  sold  on  the 
txambia  and  Senegal  rivers  is  brought  from  the  interior  country  " 
He  observes  (p.  468)  that  «  scattered  teeth  are  frequently  picked 
up  in  the  woods,"  which  arises  from  his  breaking  them  in  masti- 
cating some  roots.  Park  says  (p.  472),  "  The  quantity  of  ivory 
collected  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  not  so  great,  nor  are  the  teeth 
m  general  so  large  as  in  the  countries  nearer  the  line  ;  few  of  tliem 
weigh  more  than  eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds." 

See  also  Art.  1708. 


1 7 15.     THE    LOTUS    VERY    COMMON    IN   WESTERN    AFRICA. 

"  The  lotus  is  very  common  in  all  the  kingdoms  which  I  visited 
but  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Kaarta' 
Ludamar,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Bambarra,  where  it  is  one  of 
the  most  common  shrubs  of  the  country.     I  had  observed  the 
same  species  at  Gambia.    The  leaves  of  the  desert  shrub  are,  how- 
ever, much  smaller,  and  more  resembling  in  that  particular,' those 
represented   in   the    engraving   given    by   Desfontaines,   in   the 
Memoires  de  I'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  1788,  p.  443.     As 
the  shrub  is  found  in  Tunis,  and  also  in  the  Negro  kingdoms,  and 
as  it  furnishes  the  natives  of  the  latter  with  a  food  resembling 
bread,  and  also  with  a  sweet  liquor  which  is  much  relished  by 
them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  lotus  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  the  food  of  the  Lybian  Lotophagi.     An  army  may 
very  well  have  been  fed  with  the  bread  I  have  tasted,  made  of  the 
meal  of  the  fruit,  as  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  done  in  Lybia  • 
and,  as  the  taste  of  the  bread  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  soldiers  would  complain  of  it "  (Mungo  Paries 
Travels,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  pi3.  149,  150). 
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1 7 16.     NOTE   ON   THE   SUPERSTITIONS   CONNECTED   WITH   FOWLS   AND 

COCKCROWING. 

"Should  you  have  a  number  of  fowls  as  presents  in  Dahomey 
(which  is  mostly  the  case),  and  should  any  one  of  the  cocks  crow 
in  passing,  or  while  you  wait  to  be  interrogated  by  the  appointed 
Officer,  the  cock  is  seized  as  the  king's  property ;  or,  if  more  than 
one  crow,  the  offenders,  as  many  as  they  may  be,  are  seized " 
(f ravels  %n  Western  Africa  from  Whydah  to  Adofoodia,  by  John 
Duncan,  8yo  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  258).  Duncan  relates  an  instance 
of  this  at  vol.  ii.  p.  289;  and  he  says  (vol.  i.  p.  196)  that  at 
Whydah,  on  one  particular  day,  "all  persons  who  are  so  inclined 
are  permitted  to  kill  all  dogs  or  pigs,  as  well  as  fowls,  found 
abroad  or  in  the  streets." 

^alt  {Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  4to,   1814,  p.  179)  says,  « It  is  a 
singular  fact,  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  the  Davakil,  as 
well  as  the  Adaist  and  Somauli,  entertain  a  peculiar  prejudice 
agamst  common  fowls,  the  flesh  of  which  is  held  among  them  in 
a  kind  of  abhorrence ;   this  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  idea  of 
these  tribes  being  sprung  from  an  Egyptian  origin  ;''  and  see 
Appendix     p    Ixvi.   respecting    cockcrowing.      Bruce    {Travels, 
Edinburgh,  1.90,  vol.  iii.  p.  48),  speaking  of  the  best  diet  for 
travellers  m  Africa,  says,  "Rice  and  pillaw  are  the  best  food  • 
fow  s  are  very  bad  ;  eggs  are  worse."     In  Bornou  "the  domestic 
fowl  is  common"  {Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  1826,  4to 
p.  320),  and,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Tchad,  "  Guinea-fowls  were 
m  flocks  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  "  (p.  51).    In  Britanny,  supersti, 
tious  Ideas  are  associated  with  cockcrowing  (see  Souvestre,  Les 
JJermers  Bretons,  Paris,  1843,  p.  113). 
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IJIJ.    NOTE  ON  THE  WOKSHIP  OF  THE  SUN. 

,^66  also  ^^nnc^n  {Travels  in  Western  AfYica,  Syo,  1847,  vol  ii  n  288^ 

AK..I573.  says    that  it   is  considered  etiquette  for  I   ^2^^' ^"1 

Abomey,  to  "arrive  and  depart  from  the  capital  as  nearly  as  pos- 

t10^^?!  /.T''  ^^  '^'  meridian;"  but  Duncan  sa/s  (vol.  i. 
p.  219)  that  at  Abomey  "  all  reckoning  is  by  the  moon  " 

"The  Abyssinians,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  their  first 
colony,  in  computing  their  time,  have  continued  tlie  use  of  the 
solar  year.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  '  They  do  not  reckon  their 
time  by  the  moon,  but  according  to  th^  sun'"  {Bruce's  Travels, 
4to,  1790,  vol.  111.  p.  350). 

"The  Mexicans  had  even  made  advancement  in  science,  and 
had  a  solar  year,  with  intercalations  more  accurately  calculated 
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1718.     OYrij,I{S   GROWING   ON   TREES. 

'Dnncan  (Travels  in  Western  Africa  8vo   1847       t    •        ,      s 
when  near  Whvdah,  says,  "I  had  oZ'  ll    ^    /'  ''''^'  '^  ^'  ^^^^^ 
on  trees,  but  could  neve     b  fo.^^ive  .,  7.1        T'"'^  ^'°^""^' 
Here,  however  I  h^/IZl      T     ^\      ^^'^  *°  '"'^^  information, 
of  the  trees    an  J  as InX  !'  t^^^^^^^tion  of  the  fact ;  the  roots 

covered  with  thousLdf  f        .         '^'  '^  "^^  ^'^^^^^  '^'^^)  ^^^^S 
for  severlf^i  es  "  Sol    .T''"'  '^  "^^^  ''  '"^^  ^^ed  of  the  rivef 

have  not  c^.!::^^7 ^^^^^::^-  -^  -- 

1 7 19.     NOTE    ON    SUPERSTITIONS    RESPECTING    FRIDAY    AND    OTHER 

Days. 

'^^^^(ian  (Travels  in  Western  Africa    8vo    IS^T  ,   i    • 
says  that  no  native  of  Whydah  w  5    t.k.  '       '  ''  P'  ^^^>  ^^-'^'- 

liouse  on  a  Friday  or  Tuesdav  «  both   fh         f  "^^^f  ^^^  of  ^  new  Aht.  1683., 
unlucky."  yoriuesday,     both  those  days  being  reckoned 

^^f^^r  (description  deUrahie,  Amsterdam,  1774  4to  n  11^^ 
les   lundis     es  Veudi     e?.  ^         r'  "  ^^  "^'^"  «ouviens  bien, 

jours  heur;urpr::'m:tt:e:rv"  ^^^^^^^'^^  -^-^  ^- 

Wrt:tf  ^iVlt:?!^?;^?^  ^^  ™^^-^  to  be 
p^-v.    7       a      ■      ■'^  ,^        P-  11   ot  y1   Collection  of  Proverh<^  n^>:i 
Popular  Sayvngs,  by  M.  A.  Denham,  Percy  Society    8vo      84fi 
In   France  in   the  sixteenth   century   Frichv   wn.   Ll    ',      f  ^• 
^f^^oruaione,  Paris,  8vo,  ^d^^^^Z.^"^ ^^ 

ucky  (J/^7fo^,    1/.^.   ,Z,  Noadles,   vol.   ii.   p.    19,  ^^,;,    /g..°. 
Hee  would   choose  to  be  married  here  on  Friday      2<.h  ,t  i 

^0  ord.na^  day  in  other  quarters   of  the  chuS^"  ^l 
In  S     r^r'  <^S^.tlana,  xiv.  541,  Edinburgh,    7  ") 
In    561,  ploughmen  had  roast  meat  on  Sundays  and  Tb.n   i 

(see  Tusser^s  Points  of  Uo.servifery,  edit.  Ma t?  1 8 (^ 'p!  ^^3^ 

1720.    THE    NATIVES    OF   WHYDAir    WILL    NOT    SLEEP    WITH 
THEIR    HEADS    TOWARDS   THE   SEA. 

«  A  singular  superstition  exists  at  Whydah  in  re-nrd  f.  fi, 

Miop  »ith  h,i  licaci  towaM.  [he  sen,  nor  enter  a  new  house  to 
take  p„.ess,„n  as  a  dwelling  on  a  Tnesday  or  KriCay/b o.h  ttoL 
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days  being  reckoned   unlucky"  {Duncan's  Travels  in   Western 
Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  193). 

1 721.    NOTE   ON   THE   PELICAN. 

Percival  {Account  of  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1805,  p.  306)  says, 
"  I  have  been  told  that  the  pelican  is  a  native  of  this  island,  but  I 
never  saw  it." 

Duncan  {Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  139)  says  that 
"  close  to  the  town  of  Zabakano  is  a  lake,  supplied  partly  by  a 
small  stream,  and  partly  by  the  heavy  rains  durinjr  the  season. 
On  this  lake  were  a  number  of  large  trees,  upon  which  were  the 
nests  of  the  pelican,  a  great  number  of  which  we  saw  roosting  on 
the  branohes.  I  had  never  seen  the  nest  of  a  pelican  on  a  tree 
since  I  was  in  Egga,  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Niger,  where  I 
was  with  the  late  unfortunate  expedition  under  Captain  Trotter." 

1.  Bruce  {Travels,  4to,  1790,  vol.  L  p.  80)  saw  on  the  Nile  "  a 
bird  called  a  pelican."  2.  See  Michaelis,  Eecueil  de  Questions, 
Amsterdam,  1774,  p.  223.  3.  They  are  seen  at  Lake  Tchad 
{Denham  and  Glapperto7i's  Africa,  1826,  4to,  p.  46,  and  Ap- 
pendix, p.  205). 

J  723.    NOTE   ON   THE   CUSTOM   OF   SHARPENING   TEETH. 

Duncan  {Travels  in  Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  309) 
says,  "  On  many  parts  of  the  west  coast  they  sliarpen  the  two  front 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  by  filing  or  grinding  off  the  angles,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  a  narrow  point "  (see  Tnckeifs  Expedition  to  the 
Zaire,  4to,  1818,  pp.  80,  124,  210). 

1724.  WESTERN    AFRICANS   CONSIDER   MONKEY'S   A   DELICACY. 

Duncan  {Travels  in  Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  207), 
when  between  Whydah  and  Abomey,  says,  "  I  shot  a  monkey  and' 
gave  it  to  my  carrieFs,  who  considered  it  a  great  luxury.  I  ate  a 
piece  of  his  liver,  which  was  very  good." 

1725.  CUSTOM   IN    WEST   AFRICA    OF   SELECTING   CONSTABLES 

,FR0M    DEFORMED   PERSONS. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  state  constables  in  nearly  all  the 
large  towns  of  the  Dahoman  Mal)ee,  Fellatah,  and  Annagoo 
countries  are  selected  from  deformed  persons  "  {Duncan's  Travels 
in  Wester)h  Africa,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  230). 

1726.    THE    AMA/ONS   OF  WESTERN   AFRICA. 

Duncan  {Travels  in  Western  Africa,  8vo,  1847)  lias  given  a 
curious  account  of  the  female  troops  kept  by  the  king  of  Dahomey. 
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At  Abomey  he  saw  them  (vol.  i.  dd  294_9o'7\  .  „  i    1 

and  savs  (n    997^   «n     r     \,'  PP'  ^^^^27)  regularly  reviewed 

vol.  .  p  260)  that  they  do  ™t  hesitate  to  break  thmu.h^^  T 
"a  very  daogerou,  prickly  hu*  about  fifteeffee    S,   ^  T 

1727.    mUCE   INVENTED    THE    CAMERA    OBSCURA 

b':5^  v^tTo:!^ i.t™if if ;  **' "'  ""^^  ^«-  ^<"^- 

to^  a/  CutaivM  VecietalUs,  sj,  r82Tvol  •.  P  20o)     '^ 

1728.    NOTE    ON    ELEPHANTS. 

theelephapt     or  ^^o::::::^^^  ^^^'^i^ '^  fSS: 

8f,  8S,  89,  I08,  and  m  particular  n    320^      r><.'  i  '      ' 

(p.  89)  "one  I  should  fuppose  sixLf  tt  hSh.™  rg!:: 
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(pp.  220,  221)  the  dimensions  of  an  eleplmnt  which  ho  measured. 
Deiiham  says  (p.  158),  "  Wo  came  upon  a  herd  of  elephants,  four- 
teen or  fifteen  in  niunber :  these  the  n('«,'roes  made  to  dance  and 
frisk  like  so  many  goats,  by  beatino;  violently  a  brass  basin  with  a 
stick." 


!!i^ 


1729.    TIIKKES   NKVEIl   HAD    A    nUNnUEP   OATKS. 

"  From  being  convinced  by  tlu;  sight  of  Thebes,  which  liad  not 
the  appearance  of  ever  having  had  walls,  that  the  fa])le  of  the 
hundred  gates  mentioned  by  Homer  was  mere  invention,  I  was 
led  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  origin  of  that  fable,"  &c., 
&c.  {Brace's  Travels,  Edinburgh,  1790,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  13(5). 

1730.    THE    EMERALD   OF   THE    ANCIENTS   WAS   NOT   THE    SAME 

AS   OUKS. 

8ee  Eruce's   Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  tlie  Nile,  4to, 
Edinburgh,   1790,  vol.  i.  pp.   204-209.     Bruce  when  at  Cosseir 
heard  so  much  of  the  "  Mountains  of  Emeralds  "  that  he  deter- 
irined  to  visit  them.     He   coasted  along  from  C'osseir,  and  early 
tiie  next  day  arrived  at  tlu^  island  called  Jibhd  Sibciyet,  or  in 
Arabic  Jibhel  Znmrvd,  which  is  just  off  the  coast  in  lat.  25°  .3'  JV. 
This  has  been  called  the  Mountain  of  Emeralds,  but,  says  Bruce 
(p.  206),  "I  very  much  doubt  that  either  Siherrjet  or  Zumrud 
ever  meant  emerald  in  old  times ;"  and  he  thinks  that  what  they 
called  so  was  only  a   "  green  pellucid  crystalline  substance,  not 
so  hard  as  rock-crystal,  a  mineral  production  certainly,  but  a 
little  harder  than   glass,"  of  which   he  found  sevaral  specimens 
both  in  the  island  and  on  the  continent.    Bruce  says  (p.  207)  that 
he  mw  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  "  Zumrud  Wells,  from 
which  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  drawn  emeralds,"  but  did  not 
descend  into  them.     He,  however,  picked  up  some  fragments  "  of 
tliat  brittle   green   crystal  wliich   is  the    siberget   and  bilur  of 
Ethiopia,  perhaps  the  zumrud,  the  smaragdus  described  by  Pliuy, 
but  by  no  means  the  emerald   known  since  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  whose  first  character-  absolutely  defeats  its  pretension, 
the  true  Peruvian  emerald  being  ecpial  in  hardness  to  the  ruby." 
He  says  (p.  208),  "Pliny  (xxxvii.  cap.  5)  reckons  up  twelve  kinds 
of  emeralds,  and  names  them  all  by  the  coiuitry  whore  they  are 
found.     Many  have  thought  the  smaragdus  to  be  bvit  a  finer  kind 
of  jasper.     Pomet  assures  us  it  is  a  mineral  formed  in  iron,  and 
says  he  had  one  to  which  iron  ore  was  sticking.     If  this  was  the 
case,  the  finest  emeralds  should  not  come  from  Peru,  where,  as  far 
as  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  there   is  no  iron."     He  observes 
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( {).  20H)  that  no  mine  of  ertH-raldH  lias  lieen  discovered  in  the 
East  Indies,  althouj,di  "  it  K(!(;mH  to  admit  of  little  doubt  that 
there  came  emeraldw  from  that  <jimrter  in  th(;  time  of  the  Komans. 
...  It  is  very  natural  to  siifjfKJse  that  some  people  of  the  east 
iiad  a  communication  and  inuU;  with  the  New  World  before  we 
attempted  to  shan;  it  with  th(!m  ;  and  that  the  emeralds  they  had 
brou«;ht  from  that  (puirter  wru;  i]um\  which  came  afterwards  into 
Europe  and  \v<>r(!  calhid  the  Oriental."  "  Jiut,"  adds  Bruce  (p.  209), 
"wJiat  invincibly  pntves  Uiat  (Ik;  iim-.'w.nU  and  we  are  not  aj^reed 
as  to  the  same  stone  is  that  Tluiophrastus  {Ylspi  Aidwv)  says 
that  in  the  Ej^yptian  comrnentaricH  he  saw  mention  made;  of  an 
emerald  four  cubits  (six  feet;  lonf;,  which  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
their  kini^s;  and  in  one  of  llie  temples  of  Jupiter  in  Eoypt  he 
saw  an  olxdisk  sixty  fe<!t  hif^h,  made  of  four  emciralds  ;  and  Kode- 
rick  of  Toledo  informs  us  that  when  the  Saracens  took  that  city, 
Tank,  their  chief,  had  a  tablij  of  an  (jmerald  365  cubits,  or  547^ 
feet  long.  The  Moorish  liistories  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  are 
full  of  such  emeralds." 

Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia,  Svo,  183H,  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 
1.  Humboldt  says  {CoHiium,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  262, 
note),  "According;  to  ThiJophrastiiH,  the  stone  which  he  calls 
em(!rald,  and  from  which  larj,'i'  obelisks  were  cut,  must  have  been 
an  imperfect  jasper."  2.  «(•(*  Michaelis,  Kecueil  de  Questions, 
Amsterdam,  1774,  4to,  pp.  200,  201.  3.  Kwhnhr  {Descrl^timi 
de  V Arabia,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4i(»,  p.  125)  says  "  Je  n'ai  pas  ou'i 
dire  qu'il  y  avait  d(?H  emeraiides  en  Arabic."  4.  Alawe  says  that 
for  more  than  two  hundn'd  years  no  country  has  produced 
emeralds  except  Veru.  McC.'uUvt^h's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo, 
1849,  p.  576.  McCulloch  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Koman 
smaragdus  was  the  same  as  our  (jmerald. 

1 73 1.    TUB    POSITION    OK   THE   LAND   OF    GOSHEN. 

"  T  shall  suppose  that  my  nfader  has  been  sufficiently  convinced 
by  other  authors,  that  tin;  lari<l  of  (loshen  where  the  Israelites 
dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  that  country  lying  east  of  the  Nile,  and  not 
overflowed  by  it,  bounded  l)y  the  mountains  of  the  Thebaid  on  the 
soutli,  by  tlie  Nile  and  .Me(lit(!rranean  on  the  west  and  north,  and 
the  Red  Sea  and  d(!sert  of  Arabia  on  the  east.  It  was  the  Helio- 
politan  nome,  its  capital  wa«  On  ;  from  predilection  of  the  letter 
0,  common  to  the  Hebrews,  lhf!y  called  it  Goshen ;  but  its  proper 
name  was  Geshen,  the  Country  of  Orass  or  Pasturage,  or  of  the 
Shepherds,  in  oppositicju  to  the  rest  of  the  land,  which  was  sown 
after  having  been  overfiuwcd  by  the  Nile"  {Bruce's  Tracela, 
Edinburgh,  1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  229,  230). 
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^73'^-    NOTKS    ON    TlfE    RED    SEA. 

Ihnec  {Travel,,  Kdinb.irj,.!,,  4to,    1790,  vcl.  i.  pp.   gOR    2'^9^ 
CC-.HOS   that  the  lied  8ea  is  l.i.d.er  than  tluwAI.Hli?    rani    bu 

Wr  ^.•""'/r^'  and  early  Its  powerful  mast..-,  that  word  siLnnfy- 
ing  n.d  m  Hebrew     It  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Sea  of  E    ,m 
or  Idumo^a  since  by  that  of  the  Ked  Sea."     Kespeeting  the  n      e 
of  Sup],  or  Snpho  given  to  the  lied  Sea,  see  Michaelis,  lie  li      « 

Questions,  i\m8terdam,  1774,  4to    dt)1    9      p...,  /     / 

7.   •-)'i7\  4t  T  ■  ..      '        '  PP'  ^^ '^'     J^'ice  says  (vol.  i. 

p.  237)  I  mwcT  i„  my  life  (and  I  have  seen  tl,e  wlu.le  ox  ent  of 
.t  «iw  »  weed  „f  any  »„rt  in  it."  It  i,  »,„,etime»  „f  a  ^v  ,  , 
™l..m-,  and  .Salt  ( F„y„.^.  t„  Ahj,sinU,  1814, p.  liie)!™    ,'"     ,' 

•tie  «„l„r.  eried  „nt,'Tl,i»  is  indeed  tl,e  lied  ,Sea'    ml    he 
.oatswan,  hkened  it  to  l.loed  from  the  »ha,nl,le«."     A    jt      « 
he  «.  about  some  parts  of  Africa,  i.  red  (see  r,,a..y  X«  i^ 
Uonh,  tU  2„,„,  4t,„  1818,  pp.  60,  84,  26.%  264).   "•'''*■'''"'' 

l>v  Snlt  ri"     "  V"'w"''"'  "PP™'-'"""  "f  »«  Ifcd  Sea  is  noticed 
hy  t.alt  (  Vo,ja!„,  to  Ab,„Ada,  I.o„d.  1814,  p.  19G)who  ascribeS^t 
to  the  niollnsca.   See  also  Wellsted's  Travel  in  AmC«™     «■« 
vol  „.  p.  ,29      Wellsted  (TraveU  in  A„,,,ia,  8     ,  18.';  'vif '^' 

Lnf,    T  T  "'■'""''  "'"'""■■'■^  ""=  '-  ™»  ">  -eh  hi  .he  •  a^ 
;  C  .  t1:' pI  'J  '^^'"^'''"'^  »«■"■*''•"    ^-"»W  -Mvo    >i 
fdea  that  ii,;«,,'"''^ ''"''''"«''*«'  "*  ■"'  masons;  and  the 

X733.    CETLON   FAMOUS   TOR   EBONY. 

^vh^f  it*Tke'°is''f"  T"^''''  '^^  ^'^  "^^«-^^^  -^  «^^  polish 
/pi  r  .  '  ''  ^"""^  '"  ^''''^^  abundance  in  this  isknd " 
{Perc^vals  Account  of  Ceylon,  2nd  edit.  4to,  1805,  p.  335) 

1754-  ETYMOLOGY  OP  MOCHA. 

"  There  are  three  Moclnci  ivr^     ai 

Vf  1,;     •    •        •  ^*^ocnas.  .  .  .  JVow  the  meaning  of  Mnrin  in 

ttbtop.a  ,.p„sou,  and  is  particularly  given  to  these'three  ptce" 
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because  in  any  of  them  a  ship  is  forced  to  stay  or  be  d(!tained  for 
months,  till  the  chanjjfinfr  of  tlie  monsoon  sets  her  at  liberty  to 
pursue  her  voyage"  {liruce'ti  Travels,  Edinburgh,  1790,  vol.  i. 
p.  442). 

1735.    NOTE    ON   TUB    IIKIIKKIIS. 

Bruce  {Travels,  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  472)  says  that  Claudian,  speak- 
ing of  "'Jkrbaria!  pars,'  &c.,  means  the  country  between  the 
tropic  and  mountains  of  Abyssinia ;  the  Country  of  Shepherd-, 
from  herber,  shepherd." 

See  Appendix  to  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  182G,  4to, 
pp.  160,  161. 

1736.    EVE    WA8,    ACCOUDlNa    TO    THE    AUABS,    BUllIED    AT   JIDUAH. 

"  Eve,  from  some  accident  or  other  I  am  not  acquainted  with, 
died,  and  was  buried  on  the  shore  of  the  lied  Sea  at  Jiddah.  Two 
days  journey  east  from  this  place  her  grave  of  green  sods,  about 
fifty  yards  in  length,  is  shown  to  this  day"  {Bruce'n  Tvaveb, 
Edinburgh,  1790,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  510). 

See  also  Southey's  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  8vo,  1848,  p.  663. 

St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  says  i..at  the  crime  of  Eve  was 
less  than  that  of  Adam,  because  she  was  templed  by  a  superior 
being  {Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  342). 

1737.     DIFFEllENCE    BETWEEN    LEPROST    AND    ELEPHANTIASIS. 

Bruce  {Travels,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.iii.p.  40)  describing 
the  different  diseases  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Red  Sea, 
says  "  The  last  I  shall  mention  of  these  endemical  diseases,  and 
the  most  terrible  of  all  others  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  is 
the  elephantiasis,  wliich  some  have  chosen  to  call  the  leprosy,  or 
Lepra  Arabum,  though  in  its  appearance  and  in  all  its  circum- 
stances and  stages,  it  no  more  resembles  the  leprosy  of  Palestine 
(which  is,  I  apprehend,  the  only  leprosy  that  we  know)  than  it 
does  tlie  gout  or  the  dropsy,"  &c.  Bruce  proceeds  (pp.  40,  41)  to 
mention  the  points  in  which  the  leprosy  differs  from  the  elephan- 
tiasis. He  says  that  the  latter  is  not  infectious,  and  not  here- 
ditary ;  "the  hair  too  is  of  its  natural  colour,  not  white,  yellowish, 
or  thin,  as  in  the  leprosy ;  but  so  far  from  it  that,  though  the 
Abyssinians  have  very  rarely  hair  upon  their  chin,  I  have  seen 
people  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  elephantiasis,  with  a  very 
good  beard  of  its  natural  colour." 

1.  Bruce  says  (vol.  iv.  p.  484)  "The  elephantiasis,  so  common 
in  Abyssinia,  is  not  known  atSnnnaar."  2=  Wellsted  savii  {Travels 
in  Arabia,  8vo,   1838,  vol.  i.  p.  312),  «  I  saw   no  instances  of 
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uiuKb  ^p.  70)  that  Job  sufiored  from  ilus  diHoase. 

^73^-     SIEAMNO   OF   ESTHER. 

1 739.  AW.,SINLVN  EPAcis  ,nv..t™  ,n  t„e  secom,  cE.TOnv 

Dioclotian  i  ,   tti"re„:C  r;""*  "v""  """  ""^ '"""  "' 
liyDomei'iu,  nif,l„nl,    „  _,f' ""'{ ."'•»'  '"«  epact  was  invented 

torn  i.  A„„:'A',s;:;t."  4'rr""'  ^T"-.','  °f  ""^■■'  "'■  ■'• 

twelfth  patiiareli  of  Al,.vnn^  f  '  '  '  '  D>>neti-.|is  waa  tl.e 
year  of  Cl,,il"  ft  .^  '"',"''"  ™''  <''''™*"<'  •'"""t  the  lUOth 
p.  352)  .^''"""  ^'™'''  '^^'■"'•"■S^  4to,  1790,  vol.  ii!: 

■740.    THE    Alivs,„„^,   „„^.^    ^j^__^^   ^^^^^^_^_ 

-0  IlTZZ!'::!  r^r'^'^f  '""■^''  ^•'-•''  I  ™"M  make  no 
tbat  he  is  mistaken.  "  ^'  '*^°'  PP-  1 »  M  92)  gently  insinuates 

'741.    IN    .BTSSIM.,    A    BLHE    SILK    TirnE..D    n0UX«    XKE    NECK    IS 
A    MABK    OF    CirillSTIANITY 
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Christianity  all   over  Abyssinia,  and  which  a  Galla  wouhl  not 
wear"  {Brace's  Travels,  Kdinburj^di,  1790,  Itu,  vol.  iii.  p.  510). 

1742.     NOTE    ON    ALKXANDRIA. 

See  Bruce's  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  4to, 
1790,  vol.  i,  pp.  7-21.  JFe  says  (p.  1.3),  •'  The  tomb  of  Aloxaiuler 
has  been  talked  of  as  one  of  the  antiipiities  of  this  city.  .Aliirmol 
(lib.  xi.  cap.  14,  p.  276)  says  he  saw  it  in  th*;  year  154G.  .  .  . 
The  thing  itself  is  not  probable,"  &c.  &c.  Bruce  says  (p.  14), 
"  The  building  of  tlic  present  gates  and  walls,  which  some  have 
tliought  to  1)0  anticpie,  does  not  seem  earlier  tlian  the  last  resto- 
ration in  tlie  thirteenth  century.  Some;  parts  of  the  gate  and 
walls  may  be  of  older  date,"  &c.  &c.  He  observes  (p.  1 5)  that 
Ptolemy  makes  the  latitude  30°  31',  but  it  really  is  31°  11'  32" 
(p.  l(i).  Hruce,  who  laughs  at  the  idea  of  Kgypt  being  the  gift 
of  the  Nile,  says  also  (pp.  18-21)  that  tlierc  are  no  vestiges  of  tlio 
increase  of  land  to  be  found,  and  tliat  "  Alexandria  and  its  environs 
are  part  of  the  desert  of  Barca,  too  high  to  have  been  overflowed 
by  tlie  Nile  from  any  part  of  its  lower  branches ;  or  else  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  going  so  higli  up  as  above 
Kosetta  to  get  level  enough  to  bring  water  down  to  Alexandria 
by  the  canal." 

1743.     THE    CIVET    CAT    IN    ABYSSINIA. 

Eruce  passed  through  Tcherkin,  about  iifty  miles  northward  of 
Soudan.  He  says  {Travels,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  iv.  p.  296), 
"  In  the  woods  there  are  many  civet  cats,  but  they  know  not  tlie 
use  of  them,  nor  how  to  extract  the  civet.  The  Mahometans  only 
are  possessed  of  this  art."  See  also  iv.  436,  where  Bruce  says  he 
saw  brought  to  the  king  of  Sennaar  "  a  pretty  large  horn,  and  in 
it  something  scented,  about  as  liquid  as  honey.  It  was  plain  that 
civet  was  a  great  part  of  the  composition." 

1.  Bruce  also  says  (iv.  476)  that  the  people  of  Sennaar  use 
every  day  "camel's  grease  mixed  with  civet."  2.  Clapperton's 
First  Journey,  p.  102,  in  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa, 
1826,  4to. 

1744.  NOTE  ON  THE  GIRAFFE. 

"  Before  leaving  Sancalio,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  a 
fact  hitherto  doubtful  in  natural  history.  M.  Marselquirl,  the 
Swedish  traveller,  when  at  Cairo,  saw  the  skins  of  two  girafites 
stutfcd  which  came  ^'rom  Sennaar.  He  gives  as  minute  a  descrip- 
t'.on  as  possible  he  could,  from  seeing  the  skins  only :  but  savs 
1  othing  about  the  horns,  because  I  suppose  he  did  not  see  them  ; 
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on  whicl,  aconunt  the  doubt  r,.main..,l  ,„„l«ci,loH  whothfr  th» 
g.raffe'H  h„r„,  w.™  solid  a,  ,1,.  do„,-,  „„a  ,,,,,  ,,"'  y.  r  or 
»*o  her  t),oyw..r„  hollow  attavhod  u.    .  core  or  l„„K,"«ko    ho"! 

1  ;m.:'Mem"rr"';^,'"T"''™'-  ■''"-  C"™'  <"  "''»■-« 

unj.auria    Jiern  to  l„.  of  th.»  laat  kind,  ami  so  I  found  them 

(a»itc«»  J„ii„,fa,  Kdinhurferh,  1  ,'9U,  vol.  iv.  p.  .■i20V 

r>e„  ,a,a  .ay,,  "  They  are  not  swift,  an,l  u.dike  any  fl.M.re  of 

-ito,  p.  J/ d,  and  see  Appendix,  p.  192). 

1745.     WHITE,    IN    MAN,    VVAUUVS   THE    EFFKCT    OF    DISEASE. 

Iruce  (7',W,,4t.,  1790,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.50)  sayn  that  the  wives 

all  ^.ue  a  loud  cry,  m  token  of  dislike,  and  shuddered,  s/eminJ 
to  consider  it  rather  the  effects  of  disease  than  natural"  ^ 

1746.     THE   SKINS   OF   NEGllO   WOMEN   VERT   COOL. 

»  The  Arabs  from  choice  cohabit  only  with  negro  women  in  the 
lot  mcmths  of  summer,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  ooLess  of 
tlu.r  skms,  m  wluch  they  are  said  to  differ  from  the  ArXwomen 

wUh  tai  diLMh  ""  ''^t^'fr  ''''  '^*"^^^^'-  °f  ^Sennar,"": 
witliHtanding  the  generality  of  this  intercourse"  (Brace's  Traveh 
Edinburgh,  4to,  1790,  vol.  iv.  p.  468).  ^  ' 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  ueo-roes  ire  v^rv  .1,    .  r     a 
see  *,,;       „„  p„^„,,„.„„^  3^^^  1826,7tl™it:"li  ;" 
14C),  but  the  yellow  fever  seems  tn  ■^H-.nh  ^7  ^^'        ' 

it  doe,  then,  (iaaUr  „.  P^Z!^,  'ri'Tp™, ""^  "'"" 

1747-     NO    TIGERS   IN    AFRICA. 

"There  are  no  tigers  in  Abyssinia,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know  in 

^^:ii:;^:r'  ^"^^^^" ""''''''  ""«-^^'  ^^^^ 

yet  they  are  but  few  in  number.'^  ^       "'"  ""'^  ^''^'''''^'^ 

At  Java  "There  are  tigers,  it  is  said,  in  great  abundance" 
{Cooks  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  ii.  p.  319).  abundance 

1748.     NO    BEARS    IN    AFRICA. 
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there  never  was  any  animal  of  the  bear  kind  in  tliat,  or,  I  believe, 
in  any  otlier  part  of  Africa"  {Bruce'o  Travels,  Edinburgh,  1790, 
vol.  v.  p.  110). 

The  native's  of  Kamtchatka  "  universally  aHsert  "  that  through 
the  winter  tliey  "subsist  on  sut-king  their  paws"  (Cook's  Voywjes, 
8vo,  1821,  vii.  279),  and  in  Congreve's  Love  for  Love  (act  ii. 
scene  vii.  p.  212  n).  Sir  Sampson  says,  "Why  was  I  not  a  bear, 
that  my  cubs  might  have  lived  upon  sucking  their  paws?" 

1749.     NOTES   ON    THE    nillNOCEnOS. 

See  Bruce's  Travels,  Edinbuigh,  1790,  vol.  v.  pp.  85-107,  for 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  rhinoceros.     He  observes  (p.  85) 
that  there  are  two  species  of  rhinoceros,  the  one  with  one  horn 
upon  liis  nosi>,  the  otlier  with  hvo  horns  ;  and  that  the  former  is 
exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  Asia,  tlie  latter  of  Africa.     Hut  he 
adds  (p.  86),  "  It  is  certain  that  the  species  with  one  horn  is  often 
found  in  Africa,  especially  in  tlie  eastern  part,  where  is  tlie  myrrh 
and  cinnamon  country,  towards  Cape  Gardafui,  which  runs  into 
tlie  Indian  Ocean  hvyymd  tlie  straits  of  Habolmandeb.     He  re- 
marks (p.  87)  how  unlikely  it  is  tliat  the  rhinoceros  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  suggests  (p.  88)  that  the  reem  is  the 
same  as  the  rhinoceros.     He  says  (p.  91)  that  the  reem,  or  uni- 
corn, need  not  necessarily  have  had  one  horn,  since  the  Bible 
mentions   the   "  horns  of  the  unicorn."      Those   represented  on 
Domitian's  medals  were  probably  from  Asia,  as  they  had  only  one 
horn,  but  Martial  speaks  of  one  with  two  horns  (p.  92).     He  says 
(p.  92),  "  These  horns  are  made  into  cups,  and  sold  to  ignorant 
people  as  containing  antidotes  against  poisons ;  for  this  quality 
they  generally  make  part  of  the  presents  of  the  Mogul  and  kings 
of  Persia  at  Constantinople."     He  says  (p.  100),  "It  is  by  no 
means  true  that  the  skin  of  the  rhinoceros  is  hard  or  impenetrable 
like  a  board.  ...  In  his  wild  state  he  is  slain  by  javelins  thrown 
from  indifferent  hands,  wliich  I  have  seen  buried  three  feet  in  liis 
body."     He  denies  (p.  102)  the  assertion  of  Chardin,  that  the 
Abyssiniaus  tame  and  train  the  rhinoceros  ;  and  says,  "  We  have 
reason  to  believe  the  animal  is  not  capable  of  instruction."     He 
adds  (p.  103),  "  he  is  indocile  and  wants  talent."     The  rhinoceros 
and  the  elephant  are  the  principal  food  of  the  Shangalla.  .  .  . 
He  is  ate  with  great  greediness  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
country  and  Albara  "  (p.  1 04). 

Bruce  says  (p.  105),  "It  seems  now  a  point  agreed  upon  by  Sto  also 
travellers  and  naturalists  that  the  famous  animal  having  one  horn  ^"T-  1470. 
only  upon  his  forehead  is  the  fanciful  crcatiou  of  the  poets  and 
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painters."     He  joes  on  to  add  that  Dr.  Sparman  is  of  a  contnrv 
opuMon   and  believes  that  it  cioes  exist  in  Africa.     He  how  ver 

tempt  (p.  106).     See  pp.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  of  Appendix  to  S-,ir. 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  1814,  4to.  ^Ppendix  to  baits 

1750.     THK    ASHKOKO    THE    SAME    AS    THE   SAPHAN,    IMmorERLY 

HENDKRED  ItABItlT. 

See  an  acraunt  Of  the  ashkoko  in  Bruce's  Travels,  vol  v  n  ]<!0 

.,p/».«m  he  Hebrew  and  i«  the  animal  erroneoily  called  by 
oui  translator.,  o,m:culus,  the  rabbit  or  eoney.  Many  are  t le 
reasons  agamst  admitting  this  animal  mentioned  by  S  finture  to 

?ndt:r  rabia!"  tie!"""  ""'  "=  ™PP»-^  '»  "»  ^"'^  ^^ 
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See  also 
AuT.  1 702 


1 75 1.    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    HYENA. 

pp.  IO/-UO.  He  mentions  (p.  108)  their  immense  numter  in 
Aby.ss„„a,  and  says,  "Gondar  was  full  of  them  from  t}Tt^  t 
turned  dark  till  the  dawn  of  day."  He  thinks  (proiat^h: 
many  travdiers  have  ealled  leopards  and  tigers  were  in  re^  fv 
hyenas.  He  observes  (p.  1,4),  "The  hyena  is  one  of  tho  e 
animals  winch  commentators  have  taken  for  the  sanhan  vitl  out 
any  probab.hty  whatever  further  than  that  he  liv  s  „  o  ° 
watcher  he  retires  m  summer  to  avoid  being  tormented  with  fli  ' 
Crement  of  Alexandria  (Lib.  ii  Pa-dio-o."  ,.=„  \  .'",'"*''• 
Moses,  saying,  ^You  shall  not  eli  thttrfurt-h^hV:' •:'!:: 
interprets  the  word  sapkan;  but  the  hyena  doe  nrel'ew  t " 
end.  i  hey  are  not  as  I  say,  gregarious,  though  they  troop  to  ^- 
ther  upon  the  smell  of  food."     Bruce  sivs  ,•„    iif:\  ?     *= 

to  the  supposed  fondness  of  the  ^^  Zj£.^^^  "tl.ltad"-: 

tai  ly  pioved.     He  observes  (p.  Uu),  «  I  h,„g  ^f,^^  ^.       .       ' 
.king  he  has  for  mules  and  asses,  but  there  is  ano    or  pa  s  „ 
for  which  he  IS  still  more  remarkable,  that  is,  his  likin^to  d  „s" 
flesh,  or,  as  it    s  commonly  expres,,ed,  his  av  rsion  ZlZ^Z 
He  concludes  by  saying  (p.  120),  «I  have,  I  hope,  fu  I^pr,,,'; 

hX:::  >  T"'  ""f  *-rta«on,  that  the  sa'pLn  is':: 

hy.na  as  Ureek  commentators  upon  the  Scripture  have  imagined  " 
Miel  aelis,  Itecueil  de  (Juestions,  Amsterdam-  177^  p„  81   aj 
and  ^alts  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  4to,  1814,  p.  1 72.    They'are  ^e'; 
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abundant  near  Lake  Tchad  (see  Denham  and  Ckmperton^s 
A/nm,  4to,  1826,  pp.  59,  187),  where  Denham  says,  "Tliey  are 
particularly  fond  of  the  flesh  of  donkeys"  (and  see  pp.  32,  59,  61). 

1752.    NOTE    ON   SERrENT    CHARMERS. 

Bruce  tells  some  extraordinary  things  of  serpent  charmers,  and 
relates  one  case  which  he  says  he  sato  {Travels,  Edinbur-h,  1790 
4to,  vol.  V.  p.  203;  see  also  p.  208).  He  adds  (p.  209),  "I  can 
myself  voiich  that  all  tlie  black  people  in  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar, 
with  tlie  tunge,  or  Nuba,  are  perfectly  armed  against  the  bite  of 
either  scorpion  or  viper." 

1753.  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  PEARLS  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

See  Bruce's  Travels,  1790,  4to,  vol.  v.  pp.  219-230.  He  says 
(p.  221)  that  although  it  is  anciently  supposed  that  the  oyster  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  pearl,  "  The  fact  turned  out  to  be  that 
there  are  no  such  fish  as  oysters  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,"  &c.  He  savs 
(pp.  221-223),  "There  are  three  shell-fish  in  the  Red  Sea,  whidi 
are  regularly  sought  after  as  containing  pearls.  .  .  .  The  first  is  -i 

mussel,  and  this  is  of  the  rarest  kind The  second  sort  of  shell 

which  generally  contains  the  pearl,  is  called  pinna.    The  tliird  sort 
of  pearlbearmg  shell  is  what  I  suppose  has  been  called  the  oyster  • 
tor  tlie  two  shells  I  have  spoken  of  surely  bear  no  sort  of  likeness  to 
that  shell-fish;  nor  can  this,  though  most  approaching  to  it    be 
said  any  way  to  resemble  it,  as  the  reader  will  judge  by  a  very 
accurate  drawing  given  of  it  now  before  him."     He  says  (p   224) 
"  The  cliaracter  of  this  pearl  is  extreme  whiteness,  and  eVen  in 
this  whiteness  Pliny  justly  says  there  are  shades  or  differences 
To  continue  to  use  his  words,  the  clearest  of  these  are  found  in 
the  Red  Sea,  but  tliose  in  India  have  tlie  colour  of  the  flakes  or 
divisions   of  the   lajus  specularls."     He   says  (p.   226)    "It  is 
observed  that  pearls  are^always  the  most  beautiful  in  those  places 
of  the  sea  where   a   quantity  of  fresh  water   falls."     He    adds 
(p.  226),  "I  never  saw  any  pearl  shells  on  either  side  southward 
of  tlie  parallel  of  Mocha  in  Arabia  Felix.     As  it  is  a  fish  tliH 
delights  m  repose,  I  imagine  it  avoids  this  part  of  the  o-ulf  L 
lying  open  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  agitated  by  variable  winds  " 
He  says  (p.  228),  "  It  has  been  observed  to  me  by  pearl-fishers  in 
the  east,  that  when  the  shell  is   smooth   and  perfect,  then  thev 
have  no  expectation  of  a  pearl,  but  are  sure  to   find  them  when 
the  shell  has  begun  to  be  distorted  and  deformed.     From  tl-i-  it 
would  seem,  as  the  fish  turned  older,  the  vessels  containin-'--  the 
juice  for  forming  the  shell  and  keeping  it  in  its  vigour  grow  weak 
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and  ruptured ;  and  then  from  this  juice  accumulating  in  the  fish 
the  pearl  was  formed,  and  the  shell  brought  to  decay,  perfectly  in 
the  manner  as  I  have  before  stated,  supposed  by  M.  Reaumur. 

Wellsted  {Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235,  236) 
says  that  the  pearls  "  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  Sea  are 
inferior  both  in  size  and  quality  to  those  obtained  from  the  exten- 
sive banks  in  the  Persian  Gulf." 

1755.    FASTINa   NOT   ALLOWED   BY   ZOROASTER. 

"  De  toutes  les  religions  eonnues,  celle  des  Parses  est  peut-etre 
la  seule  dans  laquelle  le  jeune  ne  soit  ni  meritoire  ni  meme 
permis,"  &c.,  &c.  {Dw  Perron,  Precis  Raisonne  du  Systeme  de 
Zoroastre  en  Zendavesta,  tome  ii.  p.  601). 

But  I  have  not  observed  any  specific  prohibition  of  fasting  in 
the  Zendavesta.  The  only  passage  I  have  noticed  on  the  subject 
is  the  Vendidad,  Farg.  iii.  {Zendavesta,  tome  i.  part  ii.  pp.  284, 
285),  where  Ormusd  tells  Zoroaster  that  when  there  is  abundance 
«  on  lira  la  parole  sacree  avec  plus  d'attention.  Si  I'on  ne  mange 
rien,  on  sera  sans  forces,  on  ne  pourra  fiiire  d'oeuvres  pures.  II 
n'y  aura  ni  forts  laboureurs,  ni  enfants  robustes,  si  Ton  est  reduit 
a  desirer  la  nom-riture.  Le  monde,  tel  qu'il  existe,  ne  vit  que  par 
la  nourriture." 

1.  The  Druids  gathered  "the  samolus,  or  marsh  wort,  fasting" 
{Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cormvall,  Lond.  1769,  p.  95). 

1756.  HAD  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS  GOLD  MONET? 

This  question  is  examined  by  Borlase,  who  is  of  opinion  that 
they  had.     He  observes  {Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  Lond.  1769, 
fol.  pp,  266-271)  :   1.  That  Cajsar's  testimony  can  only  prove  that 
he  was  not  aivare  of  their  having  any,  and  that  even  then  it  only 
holds  good  of  some  parts  of  Britaim     2nd.  That  if  the  natives 
had  gold  coins,  their  fears  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Romans  v.ould 
induce  them  to  conceal  the  fact.     3rd.  That  Speed  and  Camden 
nave  jDroduced  coins,  one  of  which  is  with  great  probability  as- 
cribed to  Casibelan,  the  general  who  opposed  Julius  Cffisar,  and 
another  of  Comins,  a  contemporary  British  king,  and  that  "  these 
coins  are  found  in  Britain  in  several  places,  many  in  number,  and 
the  very  same  in  no  other  country."    4th.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Strabo  and  Tacitus,  that  Britain  produced  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  evidence  of  Camden  to  the   same  fact  even  in  his  own 
time.    5th.  It  is  improbable  that  thus  possessing  gold  they  should 
have  coined  baser  metals,  and  not  have  used  it  for  money, 

Mr.  Jacob  {History  of  the  Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i. 
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p.  205)  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Britons  had  gold  money 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Eomans.  ^ 

17 57'    THE   FIRST   VERNACULAR   WRITER    ON   MEDICINE   IN 

FRANCE. 

Nauche  (Life  ofS^A.  Thsot,  in  Bhu^aphle  nniversdk,  xlvi. 

1758.    HISTORICAL   NOTES    ON    THE    OBSERVANCE    OF   SUNDAY 

aonf  fof  174r?{  '  ''  T-  '''i"^*^'"  P^"«^^d  ''  h^«  Stonehenge 
Lond  fol.  1740),  complains  of  "that  too  fashionable  custom  of 

B  3     Zr  r:T      "'"'^^^^  ^^^^^'^  ^^--^^-^'  Lond.  1743, 

the  sabbath  !  Stukeley  {Auury  described,  p.  68)  thinks  that 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath  was  "  a  custom  'olLr  than  J^d  i  m  " 
See  his  quotations  from  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar,  from  Gale,  from 
Usher,   rom  Hesiod,  and  from  Porphyry,  as  cited  by  Eusebiis. 

Henderson  (i^.i^,c«^  Researches  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826,  pp.  146 
147)  was  during  Sunday  at  Tala,  south  of  Moscow,  where  he  found  s      , 
that  the  inhabitants  held  a  regular  fair  on  that  day.    In  England    ?- 
fairs  used  to  be  held  m  churchyards  (JlcCuUochi  Dlctionavvof  '"'' 
Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  593).  ^ouwnaiy  of  2031. 

In  Finland,  the^acts  of  the  legislature,  decees  of  magistrates 
jN:c.,  are  read   on  Sunday  in   the  cluirches,  after  the  se?vice  hi' 
begun  and  before  it  is  ended ;  and  the  same  custom  "  prevails  in 
every   part   of  Sweden."     See    Pinkerton's    Russia    (8vo     1833 
pp.  397,  398),  who  relates  what  he  scm.  ^       '  ' 

St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  died  in  a.d.  368  {mt.  lit.  de  la 
Fmrice  tome  1.  part  u.  p.  145).     The  Benedictines  say  (p.  176) 
'H   ait  mention  de  la  coutume  qu'observaient  les  fideles   de  ne 
point  jeuner  ni  de   se    prosterner   dans   la    priere    les  iours  de 

trmv  iif  ^fr":  r'^''^  '^"°"^'  '^-^^  *^«  Moitamsts 
See  my  Life  of  lertu  lian,  xx.     Tertullian,  Apolog.  cap.  xvi 

{Cedher  p.  417),  says  that  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  Sunday-The 

Qay  ot  the  sun-by  feasting  and  pleasure.     He  also  says,  De  Idol 

anr^f";!;  "n  ^  :      ";'  ^--i'''^  ''^'  ^^^  ^^'^^^^  -^-^^'not  keep 
any  of  the  Christian  holidays,  not  even  Sunday  or  Pentecost 

He,  when  a  Montanist  (CellUer,  ii.  486,  487),  says  (De  Coion 
capp.  HK  .vO  "Die  Dominico  jojunium  ncfas  dudmus,  ve    de' 
genicuhs  adorare."  >   voi  ue 
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Cecil  says  in  a  letter  wvittcn  in  1564,  "Yesterday,  bein^ Sondny, 
tlie  Spanish  ambassador  presented  to  her  majesty  a  writing;-,"  &o. 
{WrlghVs  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  181).  A  ^'ood  deal  of 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  in  the  sixteentli  centuiy  in  VA\\f- 
land,  is  dated  Sunday.  See,  for  instances,  Wright's  Elizabetli,  8vo, 
1838,  vol.  i.  p.  181  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  174;  and,  for  Sunday  tra- 
velling, see  vol.  ii.  p.  207.  The  miserable  absurdity  of  calling 
Sunday  the  Sahhath  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Fletewood  in  1  ;>83 
(  Wrl(jht,  ii.  186).  Ale-houses  were  open  on  Sundays  (see  lilclCs 
IIoneHiie  of  this  Age,  1614,  p.  .54,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xi). 

Irving  says  {Historu  of  Columbus,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  317), 
"  It  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Columbus  to  weigh  anclior  on 
Sunday,  when  in  port,  but  the  people  murmured,  and  observed 
that  when  in  quest  of  food  it  was  no  time  to  stand  on  scruples  as 
to  holidays  (Hist,  del  Almirante,  cap.  62)." 

Sir  Simon  D'P^wes,  speaking  of  the  fire  in  the  Six  Clerks' 
Office,  iu  1621,  says  tliat  it  was  a  judgment  of  God  for  tlie  sins  of 
the  six  clerks.  One  of  their  sins  was  "  tlieir  atheistical  profana- 
tion of  God's  own  holy  day,  sitting  (excepting  one  Mr.  Henley, 
come  in  but  a  few  years  bef<jre,  that  had  some  religion)  in  their 
studies  most  part  of  tlie  Sunday  in  tlie  afternoon,  to  take  tlieir 
fees  and  do  their  office  business,  many  of  tlieir  underclerks  fol- 
lowing their  profane  example"  {UEtues,  Autoblof/rdphy,  edit. 
Halliwell,  8vo,  1845,  vol,  i.  p.  210).  At  vol.  ii.  p.  196,  there  is  a 
letter  of  D'Ewes,  dated  Mny  5,  1628,  giving  an  account  of  "the 
horrible  profanation  of  Sunday"  at  the  court  of  Charles  I.  In 
the  same  year,  "  last  I^ord's  day,  were  four  new  privy  couns(,'llors 
sworn"  (vol.  ii.  p.  202). 

On  31st  May,  1798,  Hannah  More,  in  a  letter  to  her  sister, 
gives  an  account  of  the  duei  fought  by  Pitt.  She  says,  "To 
complete  the  horror,  too,  they  chose  a  Sunday!"  {Robert' h  Me- 
moirs of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  31). 
See  also  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  by  Himself,  8vo,  1807,  vol.  ii. 
p.  428.  Hannah  lAIore,  in  her  "  Thoughts  on  the  jManners  of  the 
Great"  (the  preface  to  which  is  dated  1809),  mentions  "Sunday 
concerts"  at  which  sacred  music  was  played  as  being  then  very 
fashionable,  and  an  "evil  newly  crept  into  polished  society" 
{Works  of  H.  More,  Lond.  8vo,  1830,  vol.  xi.  p.  26). 

In  1585,  a  clergyman  named  Smith,  ventured  in  a  sermon 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  maintain  that  plays  and 
sports  were  unlawful  on  Sundays.  This  was  considered  so  mon- 
strous a  doctrine  that  he  was  immediately  summoned  before  the 
vice-chancellor  (see  NeaVs  Histonj  of  tlie  Puritans,  8vo,  1822, 
voi.  i.  p.  371  :.     Aylmer,  bish-.p  ui  Loudon,  "usually  played  at 
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bowls  on  Sundays  in  the  afternoons  »  {Neal,  i.  450).    Towards  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Dr.  Bound  published  a  treatise  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  observance  of  Sunday  was  absolutely  obli- 
gatory.    The  doctrine  was  declared  by  Whitgift  to  be  opposed  to 
the  law  of  the  church,  and  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  be 
opposed  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  work  was  ordered  to  be 
called  m  {Need,  i.  451,452).     Collier  accuses  the  Puritans  of 
"magnifying  the  Sabbath  day  as  they  call  ^nnd?.f\Ecclesia8tical 
History,  8vo,   1840,  vol.  vii.  p.  182).     In  the  injunctions  issued 
by  Edward  VI.  "The  curates  are  obliged  to  instruct  their  parish- 
iDners,  that  in  harvest  time  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  work  on  holi- 
days,' and  the  king  directed  that  the  Lords  of  the  Council  should 
upon  Sunday,  attend  the  public  affairs  of  the  realm  ....  and 
that,  on  every  Sunday  night,  the  king's  secretary  should  deliver 
him  a  memorial  of  such  things  as  are  to  be  debated  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  week  ensuing  »  {Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Histomu 
vo  .  V.  pp.  201,  202).     Mr.  Soames  ignorantly  says,  that  keeping 
holy  the   Sunday  "is  one   of  the  many  substantial  benefits  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  the  Eeformation  "  {Soames,  Histoid  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  692,  8vo, 
1827).     The  bishop  of  Asaph  says,  that  as  to  "  the  change  in  the 
day  of  the  week,  the  alteration  has  been  admitted  since  the  time 
of  the  Apostles"   {Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
8vo     1847,  p.    153).     In   1599,  there   was   held  in  London  on 
Sunday,  a  great  tilting-match  between  several  persons  of  rank 
(see  Sydney  Letters,  edit.  Collins,  fol.  1746,  vol.  ii.  p.  142). 


1759.    NOTES   ILLUSTRATIVE   OF   THE   BIBLE. 

Genesis,  xxv.  4.     Stukeley's  Stonehenge,  Lond.  1740,  fol  p  63 
Genesis,  iv.  last  verse.     Stukeley's  Abury  described,  Lond.  1 743* 
fol.  pp.  2-4.  ' 

Joshua,  V.  9.     Stukeley's  Abury,  Lond.  1743,  p.  n. 
Isaiah,  xiii.  21.     Stukeley's  Abury,  Lond.  1743,'  p.  32. 
Isaiah,  xiv.  26.     Stukeley's  Abury,  Lond.  1743,  p.*  59.' 
Psalms,  cxxxiii.  .3.     Stukeley's  Abury,  Lond.  1743   p*80 
Revelations  iii.  12.     Borlase's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  Lond. 
1769,  2nd  edit.,  fol.  p.  108. 

i-t^q'^'I'oo^'''*   ^^'     "^'''^^'^''  ^^^^^q^^^ies  of   Cornwall,   Lond. 

1  Jo'^'^'oof'"*  ^^'     ^'''^^'^''  A^tiq^iti^s  of  Cornwall,  Lond. 
Samuel,  i.  5.     Stukeley's  Abury,  Lond.  1743,  p.  60 
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1  Corintlii.ina,  ix.  21.     Stnkeley's  Abury,  1743,  p.  102. 
In  Ezokiol,  cli.ip.  viii.  is  a  curious   description  of   sculptured 
vaults.     See  p.  8  of  Prichard's  Analysis  of  th(!  Historical  Kecords 
of  Ancient  Ejj^ypt,  8vo,  1838. 

Luke,  ii.   34.     JMihnan's  History  of   Christianity,   8vo,   1840, 
vol.  i.  pp.  109,  110, 

Acts,  xviii.  18.     jNIilnian's  History  of  Christianity,  8vo,  1840, 
vol.  i.  p.  431. 

Kz(>ki('l,   xxxviii.   2.      Henderson's    Biblical    Kesearches    and 
Travels  in  Russia,  8vo,  1820,  p.  14. 

Ec'clesiastes,  xii,  6.     Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Tra- 
vels in  Russia,  8vo,  1820,  p.  32. 

Isaiah,  xxxv.  7.     Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels 
in  Russia,  p.  279. 

2  Samuel,  iii.  3 ! .     Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Tra- 
vels in  Russia,  8vo,  182(5,  p.  304. 

Numbers,   xv.   38-40,,     Henderson's    Biblical    Researches   and 
Travels  in  Russia,  8vo,  L'-V.lQ,  p.  325. 

Joel,  ii.  28-32.     Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels 
in  Russia,  8vo,  182G,  p.  32(5. 

jNIatthew,  xxv..  Parable  in.     Henderson's  Biblical  Researches, 
&c.  in  Russia,  p.  217. 

Ezra,  viii.   17.      Henderson's  Biblical   Researches.  Svo,  1826, 
p.  516. 

Genesis,   xx:iix.   13.     Salt's  Voyage  to    Abyssinia,   4to,   1814, 
pp.  409,  410. 

Judges,  iii.  20,  26.     Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838, 
vol.  i.  p.  301. 
Seoul?-)  1    Samuel,  xiv.  26,   28.      Wellsted's   Travels  in  Arabia,   Svo, 

Akt.  io8l.    1838,  vol.  i.  p.  320.     Michaolis,   Recueil  de  Questions,   Amster- 
dam, 1774,  4to,  pp.  41,  42,  no.  xxvii. 

Ezekiel,  xvi.  6.     Michaelis,  Recueil   de  (Questions,   4to,   1774, 
p.  12. 

Exodus,  XX.   5.     Michaelis,   Recueil  de  Questions,   4to,   1774, 
p.  15. 

Leviticus,  xiv.,  33  et  seq.     Michaelis,   Recueil   de   Questions, 
1774,  p.  17. 

Exodus,  XV.  23.     Michaelis,  Recueil  de  Questions,  1774,  p.  26. 
Leviticus,   xi.  20,  23.     Michaelis,  Recueil  de  Questions,  1774, 
p.  53. 

Leviticus,   xi.    21.      Michaelis,   Recueil   de    Questions,    1774, 
p.  55. 

Joel,  i.  4.     Michaelis,  Recueil  de  Questions,  1774,  p.  T;;. 
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1763.    NOTK   ON   TUB   ANTIQITITT    OF   CliniSTIANITY 

^^<^^^^^::^^     -  the 

mus  aut  socta  q,u.piam  alia    t'tr  1  "  ''"'  ^^'- 

pr..sonti  sancta  I)d  eath  1  Ja  et l^ia  obS' ^  "'"^  "' 

cum  ab  initio  extitorit,  po.tea  rur.lmlf/r^Tnlt '"  T  'ff,^^'^ 
Adam,  and  all  the  patriarehn  from  him  to   Ab r^"  ^''"' 

other  than  Christians ;  and  flu«  is  tl,.' b  ,  /*^^f*'™'  ^^^^'^  "o 
the  Gentiles,  1  (V>r.  x  2  "  Iv  /W  /  ^;""'  '!  *^^  ''^P^^^^^  ^^ 
folio,  1743,  p.  102).  ^'^^"fe%«  ^^u.ry  c^.scr/^,ec^.  Lend. 

1764.    REMARKS   ON   .tULins   CESAR. 

Borlase  {AntiqvAiks  of  Cornwall,  Lond.  1769  n  78^  b.r 
iUs  .a.  C.ar  wa,...;-.™  JCnirCto:;:^' 
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that,  was  to  lie  had  on  so  matoriiil  a  point,  and  of  too  nohh;  a 
mind  to  record  anytltlnfj  ujjou  light  and  trivial  rjroiinds"  !! ! 

Pr.  Joseph  Adams  snjjjj^-ests  that  as  Ciesar  was  subject  to  epiU'ptic 
fits,  Spurinna  s  cantion  against  tlie  Ides  of  March  was  caused  "  by 
the  probability  of  a  more  severe  paroxysm  about  the  spring " 
{Life  of  John  Hunter,  2nd  edit,  8vo,  1818,  pp.  1G7,  168). 

1765.    OUSEnVATIONS    ON    TlIK    LIFE,    ETC.,    OF    ARTirUIl. 

Borlase  {Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  1769,  p.  241)  says,  "What- 
ever is  great,  anil  the  use  and  author  unknown,  is  in  Cornwall  for 
the  most  part  attributed  to  King  Artluu-."  Kespecting  a  supposed 
mention  of  him  in  an  inscription,  see  p.  396  of  Borlase.  liorliiso 
has  o-iven  (pp.  408,  409)  a  summary  of  what  is  considered  to  be 
known  respecting  him. 

Clmriton  {History  of  Whithy,Yo\%  1779,  4to,  p.  44)  says  "Nor 
can  1  forbear  observing  that  all  the  mighty  feats  and  lieroie 
action'^  which  oiu-  liistorians  fabulously  ascribe  to  the  British  king 
were  iu  fny  opinion  really  the  performances  of  the  old  Komans ; 
and  that  it  was  not  Arthur,  but  this  warlike  people,  which  reduced 
these  new  comers,  the  Saxons,  to  so  low  an  ebb." 
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1766.  lUE  DBUIi)S  THOUGHT  ANYTHING  HOLY  WAS  MADE  IMPUBB 
BY  TOUCHING  THE  GROUND. 

"the  imaginary  impurity  whioli  touching  the  ground  (ac- 
cording to  the  Druid  opinion)  gave  to  everything  that  was  lioly  " 
{Borlase's  Antiquities  of  Cormvall,  Lond.  folio,  1769,  p.  255). 

Borlase  quotes  no  authority  for  this  assertion. 

1767.  NOTE  ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  THE  DBUIDS  HAD  OF  THE 
GBEEK  LANGUAGE. 

Scie  Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  Lond.  1769,  2nd  edit.  He 
thinks  (pp.  90,  91)  tliat  although  they  i.  d  the  Greek  letters, 
they  did  not  employ  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he  supposes 
they  were  ignorant.  His  arguments  are  :  1st.  Tlmt  Caesar  con- 
versed with  "  Divitiacus,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Druid 
order,  by  an  interpreter,  which  had  Divitiacus  imderstood  the 
Greek  lan'niage,  Ctesar,  who  knew  Greek  as  well  as  his  mother 
ton'nie,  needed  not  to  have  done."  2nd.  Wlien  Qu.  Cicero  was 
])esie<>ed  by  the  Nervii,  Caesar  -wrote  to  him  in  Greek  in  order 
that,  should  the  letters  be  intercepted,  his  designs  might  not  be 
known.  3rd.  If  the  Druids  had  known  Greek,  they  might  have 
written  their  mysterious  dogmas  in  it,  for  by  that  means  they 
would  as  ettectually  have  concealed  them  from  the  vulgar  as  by 
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entrusting  tliem  to  the  memory  of  novitiates.  4th.  Scaliger  was 
of  opinion  tliat  "Grux-is,"  in  Ca'sar,  is  an  interpolation,  and  the 
sense  will  well  admit  of  the  word  being  rejected. 

It  is,  however,  certain  (pp.  90,  91),  that  some  of  the  Druids 
knew  Greek,  for  "  liiiciati  (in  Hercuk^  (iallieo)  says  that  a  certain 
philosopher  of  the  Gauls,  undoubtedly  a  Druid,  explained  certain 
jiictures  to  him  in  the  Greek  tongue."  Besides  this  we  know 
from  Justin  (Illst.  lib.  xliii.)  that  the  Greek  colony  at  Marseilles 
had  a  great  influence  over  all  Gaul.  Borlase  (p.  ."18)  also  gives 
an  inscription  with  Greek  characters,  which  was  found  in  Corn- 
vall,  but  adds  "  There  are,  1  think,  but  two  inscriptions  in  the 
Greek  language  as  yet  found  in  Great  Britain." 

For  proofs  that  at  least  some  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul  were  ac- 
quainted with  Greek,  see  the  Hlstoire  litteralre  de  la  France,   ' 
tome  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  12-16. 

1768.    TKE    DllUIDICAL    METJIOH    OF    mVINING    BY    WATER 
STILL    USED    IN    CORNWALL. 

— "A  way  of  divining  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Spo  also 
Ctesar,  and  still  usual  among  the  vulgar  in  Cornwall,  who  go  to  ^"'''  ^^'' 
some  noted  well,  on  particular  times  of  the  year,  and  there  observe 
the  bubbles  that  rise,  and  the  aptness  of  the  tvater  to  be  troubled, 
or  to  remain  pure  on  their  throwing  in  pins  or  pebbles,  and  thence 
conjecture  what  shall  or  shall  not  befall  them"  [Borlase,  Anti- 
quities of  Cormvall,  folio,  1769,  p.  140). 

For  other  instances  of  Druidical  superstition  still  remaining  in 
Cornwall,  see  Borlase,  pp.  122,  155.  Salt  {Voya<je  to  Ahyssinia, 
4to,  1814,  p.  280)  says  that  "although  water  is  not  rare,  the  Agous 
will  never  give  it  to  a  stranger ;  but  are  always  ready  to  supply 
him  with  milk  and  bread."  Gibbon  says  {Miscellaneous  Worhi, 
8vo,  1837,  p.  488)  that  Astruc's  Natural  History  of  Languedoc, 
of  which  there  is  an  account  in  tome  xxiii.  of  the  Bibliotheque 
raisonnee,  contains  "  striking  vestiges  of  paganism,  still  remaining 
in  that  province." 

1769.  THE  EGYPTIANS  AND  HEBREWS  LOOKED  ON  THE  HEART 
AS  THE  SEAT  OF  INTELLECT. 

See  Prichard's  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo,  1838, 
pp.  128,  129.  He  quotes  Horapollo,  who  says  that  the  Egyptians 
designated  the  heart  by  the  emblematical  iigure  of  the  ibis,  and 
we  know  that  the  ibis  was  sacred  to  Thoth,  the  author  of  the 
learning  and  science  of  the  tlgyptians.  Prichard  also  quotes 
from  Ecclesiastes,  "  He  hath  put  understanding  in  the  heart,  and 
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wisdom  in  the  inward  parts,"  wliicli  he  supposes  provcH  that  tlie 
Hebrews  "regarded  the  heart  us  the  seat  „f  the  intelh.et." 

The  ancients  were  so  generally  of  this  opinion  that  (iiden  thon-dit 
It  necessary  to  sliow  i'ornw]]v  ;l,al  flu,  understauliny  had  "its 
cliK'f  Heat  111  the  brain. 

TJie  Otaheitans  suppose  th';  boWcls  to  bo  the  seat  of  intellect, 
feee  AiiT.  2082. 

1770.    NOTK    ON    TUB    ORIOIN    OV    Till.;    Wi:i,K. 

See  pp.  xliii.-xlvi.  of  A.  W.  Seldo^el's  Preface  to  Prichard's 
Analysis  ot  the  K-yptian  Myth,)louy,  8v..,  1838.  He  says,  "  The 
invention  of  the  w.-ek  proceeded  from  the  Eoyptians;  of  this  we 
have  express  testimony."  He  follows,  however;  Ideh-r  in  t  hinkii..- 
^  that  the  week  had  a  natural  orio-in  in  the  natural  duration  .'^• 
tlie  phases  ot  the  moon.  .  .  .  althou-li  the  division  was  urart;. 
call  J  meh'H^r  See  in  particular,  at  p.  xlv.,  his  remarks  011  the 
'astrological  "  and  "systematic  "  assumptions. 

1771.    iNOTK    ON    THE    XIMH. 

See  Prichard's  Egyptian  .^lythology,  8vo,  18.38,  pp.  .319,  .320. 
He  says,  «  It  was  second  to  none  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  people, 
It  we  may  judge  by  the  innumerable  mummies  of  the  bird  which 
nave  been  discovered." 

Salt  (  Voijage  to  Ahus.inia,  1814,  4to,  p.  f  r)  landed  at  .Somauli 
1  oint,  Cape  (fuardafui,  and  saw  those  "  bird^-  of  a  species  called 
l.y  the  Arabs  Abou  Hunnes,  which  is  the  true  ibis  of  thi-  Egyptians, 
as  described  by  Herodotus,  a  fact  strongly  marked  by  the  head 
and  neck  being  bare,  and  of  a  deep  black  colom,"  &c.  liv,  adds 
that  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

IMichaelis,  Reciieil  de  (Questions,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to,  pp.  218- 
220.  Chipperton  met  with  it  belweeu  Boussa  and  Kauo  (Second 
Lxpedition,  1829,  4to,  p.  16G). 

1772.    WAS    THE    GOOSE    WORSiriPPED    BY    THE    EGYPTIANS. 

"  I  have  not  met  with  any  observation  in  the  ancient  writers 
respecting  the  worship  of  the  goose  ;  but  it  appears  from  sculptures 
in  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  that  this  bird  nas  a  member  of 
the  theocracy.  It  is  represented  at  least  as  receiving  food  from 
persons  who  approach  in  the  posture  of  supplicants  (see  the  four- 
teenth plate,  tome  iii.  of  the  '  Description  de  FEgypte,'  in  which 
a  kneeling  figure  is  seen  in  the  act  of  presenting  food  to  a  goose). 
let  the  goose  was  commonly  killed  as  a  victim  to  the  gods,  for 
no  animal  is  more  frequentl/  seen  in  the  scul]>tured  repre.^euta- 
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tioii  of  Kiicrifices Perhaps  the  origin  of  swearing  by  the 

goose  wliich  prevuih^d  among  the  people  of  Crete  had  its  urigiu 
in  tlie  vtMieration  paid  l)y  the  Egyptiana  to  this  bird"  (PrichartCs 
AiKibjKiH  of  E(jijptl(i)i  Mij(lu>lo(JU^  Hvo,  1H3H,  p.  319). 

1773.    IIEMARKS   ON   THE   OUIOIN    AND    ANTiyUiTY    OF    ANIMAL 

WORSHIP. 

See  I'richard's  Analysis  of  Egyptian  JSIythologv,  8vo,  1H38. 
He  thinks  (pp.  33o-338)  that  it  is  ch;ar,  from  what  is  said  by 
Porphyry  and  Plutan^h,  that  "  the  worsliip  of  animals  amiuig  the 
Egyptians  liad  its  origin  in  the  doctrine  of  emanation."  Indeed 
Porphyry  distinctly  states,  according  to  Priehard  (p.  335),  that 
"TJie  Egyptians  having  learned  that  the  divinity  permeates  not 
hnman  beings  only,  bat  lliat  nearly  the  same  spiritual  essence 
pt-'rvades  all  the  tribes  of  living  creatures,"  &c.  See  also  pp.  3o0- 
3.37,  where  Priehard  has  further  considered  this  curious  sul)ject. 
He  maintains  the  antiquity  of  animal  worship, and  instances  "the 
golden  calf  set  up  by  Aaron  in  the  wilderness."  See  also  what  he 
says  (at  p.  351)  respecting  "traces  of  animal  worship  among  the 
Greeks." 

Jfe  illustrates  the  foregoing  views  by  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
which  he  says  (pp.  353,  354)  also  ordains  animal  worship  and  also 
believes  in  this  permeation  of  the  divinity.  Jiut  he  has  quoted 
for  this  latter  assertion  a  very  bad  witness,  Mr.  Ward  ;  and  I 
believe  that  this  doctrine  of  emanation  is  only  a  decline  from  the 
pure  theism,  and  if  so  is  probably  subsequent,  in  India  at  least, 
to  animal  worship. 

See  my  remarks.  Art.  1774. 

A.  \V.  Schlegel  (Preface  to  Prichard's  Er/yptian  M;/thoforjy^ 
pp.  xxxv.-xxxvi.)  thinks  that  animal  worship  may  be  eyplumed 
on  the  ground  either  that  the  animal,  if  useful,  shoidd  be  pre- 
served, and  if  malignant  feared.  But  surely  if  this  were  so,  we 
sliould  till ( I  animal  wor.<lup  universal  among  barbarous  and  semi- 
civilised  people. 

1774.    IXFANTICinE    COMMON    AMONG    THE   EGITTIANS. 

Priehard  (  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo,  1838,  p.  413),  speaking  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  says,  "  Infanticide  was  punished  by  obliging 
tlie  parents  to  hug  their  dead  children  in  their  arms  for  three 
successive  days  and  nights.  This,  if  true,  gives  countenance  to 
the  idea  suggested  by  Warburton,  that  infanticide  was  commonly 
practised  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  account  of  the 
Egyptian  midwives  in  Exodus  indicates,  as  the   ijishop  observes, 
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tlmt  the  office  thoy  were  employed  in  was  not  altogether  foreign 
to  the  national  customs.  80  strange  a  punishment  as  that  above- 
mentioned  would  have  been  scarcely  appointed  if  the  crime  bad 
not  been  frequently  practised  and  tolerated  in  the  precedintr 
times."  ^  ^ 

If  the  above  remarks  are  true,  and  if  Ave  may  rely  on  what 
Prichard  has  said  before  (Aht.  1773),  then  it  follows  that  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  in  Egypt,  or  at  all  events  the  consequences 
of  that  doctrine,  was  not  so  old  as  tlie  time  of  jMoses.  For  it 
seems  clear  that  if  the  belief  of  the  divine  spirit  permeating  all 
living  things  was  sufficient  to  prevent  them  killing  animals,  and 
<?ven  to  induce  them  to  worship  them  ;  it  must,  a  fort  lor  I,  have 
been  strong  enough  to  prevent  them  habitually  killing  tlieir  own 
children. 

1.  The  Otaheitans  believe  that  all  things,  even  trees  and  stones, 
have  souls  which  are  absorbed  by  the  Deity  (see  Cook's  Voyages, 
8vo,  1821,  vol.  vi.  p.  154).     And  yet  tlieir  very  laws  allow  in- 
fanticide (vi.  161),  and  that  independently  of  their  arreoys,  where 
infanticide  is  avowedly  and  universally  practised  (vol.  i.  pp.  206, 
207,  and  for  a  description  of  the  mode,  vol.  vi.  p.  147).     2.  The 
New  Zealanders  used  to  destroy  most  of  tlieir  female  children 
(see  Earle's  Neiv  Zealand,  8vo,  1832,  p.  243).    3.  Malthus  {Essay 
on  Population,  8vo,   1826,  6th  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  75)  follows  Hume 
in  thinking  that  the  practice  of  infanticide  is  favourable  to  an 
increase    of  population    (see    also  pp.  213,  214,  234).     4.  Sadler 
{Laivs  of  Population,  1830,  vol.  i.  pp.  616,  617)  has    brouglit 
forward  some  evidence  to  show  that  infanticide  is  not  so  general 
in  China  as  is  usually  supposed.     5.  Mr.  M'Culloch  {Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1843,  p.  238)  says,  but 
Avithout  quoting  any  authority,  that  infanticide  Avas  not  prohibited 
at  Rome  till  a.d.  374,  and  that  the  exposition  of  children  con- 
tinued long  afterAvards,  the    unfortunate   infants    being   leo-ally 
slaves  until  a.d.  530.     6.  Thornton  {Over  Population,  8vo,  f846, 
p.  118)  speaks  of  infanticide  as  a  check  to  population,  but  it  is 
only  a  check  Avhen  opposed  by  populn  r  opinion.    Storch  {Economic 
politique,  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  vol.  ii.  p.  13)  says    "Le 
mariage  n'est  pas  encourage  a  la  Chine  par  le  profit  qu'on  retire 
des  enfants,  mais  par  la  permission  de  les  detruire."     Chevenix 
(Essay  on  National  Character,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  183)  says 
"  Infanticide  is  the  most  common  check  Avhich  savage  societies 
have  devised  to  remove  the  evils  of  redundant  population."     Eyre 
says  that  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  «  Infanticide  is  very 
common,  and  appears  to  be  practised,  solely  to  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  of  rearing  children,  and  to  enable  the  woman  to  follow 
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her  husband  about  in  his  wanderings,  which  she  froquontlv  could 
not  do,  if  encumbered  with  a  child.  The  Jirst  three  or  four  are 
often  killed"  {Eyre's  Central  Austndiay  Lond.  8vo,  1845, 
ii.  324). 

1775.     OBLIQATIONS   OP    MOSES   TO    THE    EQYPTIAN    LAWS. 

Prichard  {Analysis  0/ Effyptian  Mytholorjy,  8vo,  1838,  pp.  405- 
427)  has  some  good  remarks  on  the  extent  to  which  MoHes  was 
indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  his  legislation.  He  observes  (p.  405) 
h(.w  improbable  it  is  that  the  p:gyptians  should  have  copied  from 
Moses.  He  says  (p.  409)  that  the  ditference  between  the  caste  of 
the  Egyptian  priesthood  and  that  of  tiie  Levites  was  that  the 
former  "  claimed  a  real  property  on  one-third  part  of  the  whole 
territory,"  while  the  latter  were  "  expressly  excluded  from  terri- 
torial possessions."  He  agrees  (pp.  419,  420)  with  Spencer  in 
thinking  that  Moses  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  tlie  rites  of 
oblation.  And  he  mentions  (p.  421)  as  very  remarkable,  in  re- 
ference to  their  sacrifices,  that  "  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  victim, 
as  set  down  in  the  Levitical  ordinances,  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  wliich  the  Egyptian  ritual  specified."  He  sums  up  (p.  423), 
"  It  no  longer  remains  doubtful  tliat  Moses,  in  compiling  the 
ceremonial  ordinances  of  his  code,  had  in  view  the  rules  and 
customs  of  antiquity." 

Dr.  Adams  {Life  of  John  Hunter,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1818,  p.  251), 
says  that  the  character  of  small-pox  during  pregnancy,  given  by 
Hunter,  "is  particularly  remarkable,  as  his  rules  and  his  only,  so 
nearly  approximate  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Levitical 
law,  and  there  only  for  the  discerning  of  a  morbid  poison." 
Montesquieu  has  a  severe  remark  on  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
{Esprit  dee  Lois,  xv.  ch.  xvii.  a^:uvres,  Paris,  1835,  p.  314).  In 
1680  Locke  observes,  that  the  "  Hear,  0  Israel !  "  shows  they  were 
only  addressed  to  the  Hebrews  (see  Kinrfs  Life  of  Locke,  8vo, 
1830,  voLi.  p.  367). 

1776.     NOTE   ON    TIIE    MATERIALS    USED    BY   MOSES   IN    DRAWING    UP 

TIIE    rENTATEUCH. 

Prichard  {Analysis  of  the  Historical  Records  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  8vo,  1838,  p.  3)  says,  "It  has  been  proved,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
that  this  work  contains  several  original  records,  each  bearing  on 
itself  the  strongest  mark  of  authenticity  and  of  high  antiquity, 
which  have  been  brought  together  by  Moses,  arranged  and  copied 
with  the  most  scrupulous  lidclity,  so  as  to  present  a  series  of 
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authentic  archives  in  whicJi  tlio  chain  of  history  is  traced  up  to 
tile  very  cradle  of  the  human  race."  And  at  pp.  127-131, 
Prichard  has  given  an  analysis  of  thj  curious  results  arrived  at 
by  Eichorn.  He  appears  to  liave  shown  that  Genesis  contains 
several  double  narratives  of  the  same  events,  that  these  doul)le 
narratives  are  c;haracteristically  different  as  to  style,  and  tliat  tlie 
repetitious  are  too  extensive  aiid  the  characteristics  too  distinct 
to  admit  of  a  supposition  on  the  ground  of  accidental  similarity. 
Prichard's  Kesearches  into  the  Physical  History  of  xMaukiud, 
vol.  V.  pp.  561-5(53,  8vo,  1847. 
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1777.     PARIAN    MAKJJLES    NOT    AUTHENTIC. 

P?,<k  has  found  fault  with  Prichard  for  having  neglected  "the 
record  contained  in  the  inscription  of  tJie  Parian  marbles.'  To 
this  charge  Prichard  {Analy,v!s  of  the  IILstorlcai  Reconh  of 
Amleut  EiJiipt,  Loud.  1838,  8vo,  pp.  ix.-x.)  replied  by  expressing 
a  belief  that  they  are  not  authentic.  He  says,  "  Tliougli  defended 
by  Freret,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  J.archer,  and  some  otlier 
learned  men,  the  chronicle  of  the  Parian  marbles  Inis  not  been 
generally  regarded  as  an  autlientic  record.  If  it  be  true  as 
Falcone,  Clinton,  and  otlier  able  writers  have  maintained,  tliat 
tlie  most  distant  period  to  which  the  computation  of  time  goes 
back  with  certainty  in  Grecian  history,  is  the  accession  of 
Pisistratus,  5(50  years  before  the  Christian  era,  what  are  we  to 
tliink  of  a  document  compiled  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  wiiicii 
professes  to  carry  up  a  series  of  accurate  dates  during  thijteen 
earlier  centuries?"  Pricliard  goes  on  to  say  that  the  defenders 
of  tlie  Parian  marbles  admit  that  they  are  inaccurate  during  the 
later  periods,  that  is,  during  those  periods  where  we  are  best"  able 
to  detect  the  errors. 

Gibb'u  {Miscellaneous  Worl's,  8vo,  1837,  p.  441)  believes  the 
genuineness  of  the  Parian  marbles,  wliich  he  calls  "an  uncoi-rupt 
monument  of  antiquity." 

1778.    CAUSE    FOR   THE    DIFFUSION    OF    THE    GEEZ    AND    AMUAUIC 

LANGUAGES. 

Prichard  {Analysis  of  the  Historical  Reconh  of  Ancient  E'jypt, 
8vo,  1838,  p.  94)  supposes  that  the  shepherds,  said  to  havebeen 
overthrown  by  Tethmosis  and  Amenophis,  were  in  reality  tlie 
people  that  followed  Moses  towards  Palestine.  Manethon  assures 
us  that  several  dynasties  or  families  of  shepherds  held  hv-ypt 
imder  tlieir  sway  or  influence.  Tlie  Hebrews  were  one  of  them. 
.  .  .  Probably  the  descenduuts  of  the  earlier  uomades  were  dis- 
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persed  oyer  Abyssinia.  We  may  thus  account  for  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  the  Geez  and  Aniharic  languages,  whicli  are  of  tiie 
(Syrian,  Arabic,  or  Hebraic  stock.  Thus  also  we  may  explain  the 
near  resemblance  oi  the  Ai)yssinians  to  tlie  Israelites,  an  affinity 
greater  than  we  can  account  fur  by  the  relationship  of  both  to  the 
Aral.)s." 


1779.     KKMARKS   ON    THa    PROGRESSION    OF    HINDOO    AND    EGYPTIAN 

MITJIOLOGY. 

For  an  accoimt  of  Frederick  Schlegel's  view  of  the  History  of 
Hindoo  Mythology  see  Prichard's  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo,  1838, 
p.  224.  et  neq.  Schlegel  divides  the  Hindoo  mytliology  into  four 
principal  eras,  wliich  follow  each  otlier  in  chronological  succes- 
sion:  1st.  Eiiianation  and  transmigration  of  souls;  2nd.  The 
worship  of  nature,  of  stars,  &c. ;  3rd.  Dualism— tJie  belief  in  two 
principles,  and  the  struggle  between  liglit  and  darkness.  4th. 
PaJitheism,  a  more  metapliysical  doctrine,  approximating  to  the 
European  philosophy  (pp.  224,  225). 

1st.  Emanation  and  transmigration  are  found  in  the  code  of 
Menu,  "a  relic  some  thousand  years  old''  (p.  227);  and  we  must 
be  careful,  Avith  our  European  ideas,  not  to  confuse  tlie  dedmin;/ 
dogma  of  emanation  with  pantlieism  (p.  228),  which  we  shoulil 
do  if  we  were  to  take  Eastern  hyperboles  literally.     Tlie  dljfer- 
ence  w  essential,  for  in  the  Hindoo  doctrine  of  emanation  indi- 
vidual existence  is  not  denied,  and  tlie  reunion  of  the  spirit  with 
the    divinity   is    only  xjossible,  not  neccsscvnj  (p.   228).     Again 
(p.  229),  pantlieism  teaches  that  txs  every  being  is  part  of  the  one 
great  soul,  so  actions  are  performed  by  liis  immediate  agency,  and 
every  appearance  of  evil  is  a  mere  deception.     Hence  the  prac- 
tical mischiefs  of  pantheism.     With  believers  in  emanation,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  human  race  has  deteriorated  since  tlie  spirit 
eutanated  from  the  Supreme  Being.     Hence  the  dogmas  of  four 
ages,  each  of  which  is  worse  tlian  the  preceding  one  (p.  230,  231). 
Hence,  too,  the  emanations  themselves  progressively  deteriorate. 
It  is  clear  (p.  232),  that  tlie  Hindoo  sages  believed  in  one  God 
true  and  great,  and  it  must  be  allowed  (p.  233)  that  the  imagi- 
nation could  not  fill  up  tlie  void  between  supreme  beatitude  and 
tlie  imperfections  of  the   created  world  in  a  more  natural  way 
than  i)y  supposing  the  dogma  of  emanations.' 

From  their  ideas  respecting  gradation  and  the  degrees  to 
wliicli  souls  ajjproximatcKl  to  or  diverged  from  the  great  source, 
arose  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 

'  The  M-dugasy  worship  tile  -ouly  onu  (-upremo  G-od  "  (see  Driiri/6-  Maflaoascar, 
8vi),  17-io,  p.  220j.  J  J  , 
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2nd.  From  the  doctrine  of  emanation  naturally  sprung  fatalism 
cr  predestination  (p.  235),  and  from  that  arose  (p.  236),  astro- 
lofjif  as  a  means  of  divination.  Indeed  materialism  seems  to  l)e 
tne  immediate  step  subsequent  to  emanation  (p.  237),  and  we  find 
in  Menu  traces  of  it.  From  this  naturally  arose  the  worship  of 
animals,  as  well  as  of  the  planets  (pp.  239,  240). 

3rd.  Dualism  seems  always  to  have  been  set  up  as  a  restoration 
of  the  ancient  doctrine  (p.  241).  It  is  very  similar  to  the  ideal- 
istic pliilosophy  of  the  west  (p.  242) ;  and  it  maintains  that 
energy  and  life  are  the  only  operative  principles,  absolute  inertia 
being  only  negative,  or  the  principle  of  death,  while  pantheism 
destroys  tlie  distinction  between  good  and  evil  (p.  242),  and  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  depresses  the  £i-eedom  of  the  will  by  the 
idea  of  an  infinite  degree  of  innate  guilt  (p.  243).  A  middle 
place  between  these  two  extremes  is  held  by  dualism.  The 
worship  of  Vishnu  belongs  to  this  period  (p.  244),  the  incarnation 
of  whom  shows  the  philosophical  improvement  of  the  Hindoos 
(p.  245). 

4th.  We  find  pantheism  in  the  doctrines  professed  by  the 
Buddhists  of  India  and  of  Cliiua  (p.  249) ;  at  least  the  doctrine  that 
the  universe  is  substantially  nothing  is  assigned  as  an  esoteric 
doctrine  of  Fo.^  It  is  clear  (pp.  249,  250)  that  the  belief  in  a 
Supreme  and  Omnipotent  Being  must  have  been  much  weakene  1 
before  it  could  resolve  itself  into  one  sole  Being,  who  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  non-existence.  Another  proof  (p.  250)  of 
tlie  more  modern  date  of  pantheism  is,  that  while  other  doctrines 
of  the  Orientals  are  founded  on  miracles  and  an  appeal  to  reve- 
lation, this  has  originated  entirely  in  metaphysical  refinements 
(p.  250).  The  Sauchya  school  is  complete  pantheism,  as  appears 
from  the  Bhagvat  Gita  (p.  251). 

Thus  far  Schlegel.— But  Prichard  (p.  253,  et  seq.)  observes  that 
in  the  above  sketch  too  strong  a  distinction  is  clrawn  between 
emanation  and  pantlieism  ;  and  he  has  given  (pp.  254-257)  some 
extracts  from  the  Vedas,  to  show  that  "  the  departments  and  ele- 

'  Dr.  WhowcU  thinks  that  astrology  preceded  astronomy  {WhrnrlTs  HiMnry  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  297,  309-320).  The  Malagasy  arocon- 
firraed  fatalists,  and  beliovo  in  a  "stern,  nnbending,  fixed,  immutable  destiny"  (see 
KIlis,  Histor;/  of  Madagascar,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i,  pp.  388,  389).  Coleridge  {Literary 
Remains,  iii.  357)  says  "  Astrology  was  prior  to  astronomy." 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Hallam.  He  says  {Literature  of  Europe,  iii.  355,  8vo,  1843), 
"  All  pantheism  must  have  originated  in  overstraining  the  infinity  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes till  the  n:oral  part  of  religion  was  annihilated  in  its  metaphysics.  ...  It 
could  not  have  arisen  except  among  those  who  had  elevated  their  conceptions  above 
the  vulgar  polytheism  that  surrounded  them  to  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Nature." 
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ments  of  nature  are  identified  with,  or  rather  included  in  the 
description  0^  the  divinity."  At  the  same  time  I  may  observe 
that  Pricliard  has,  perhaps,  taken  too  literal  a  view  of  the  inflated 
language  of  tlie  Hindoos,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  passages  almost 
as  pantheistic  as  those  in  the  Vedas  might  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Indeed,  Prichard  (p.  257)  cannot  avoid  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  that  pantheism  should  be  "  found  combined 
or  rather  confounded  with  a  dogma  so  distinct  from  it,  and  which 
seems  so  opposite  in  its  nature,  as  the  system  of  emanation,"  He 
allows  (pp.  257,  258)  that  pantheism  was  a  corruption  of  the 
dogma  (f  emanation,  and  he  looks  on  it  as  the  second  stage  of 
the  Hindoo  philosophy— Schlegel  having  made  it  the  fourth. 
Tlie  third  stage  he  considers  to  have  been  "  materialism,  or  the 
worship  of  the  visible  elements  and  departments  of  the  universe." 
This,  as  he  says  (p.  258),  seems  a  natural  result  of  pantheism. 
At  p.  265,  et  seq.,  Prichard  has  an  ingenious  inquiry  into  the 
succession  of  Egyptian  creeds  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Hindoo  philosophy.  He  thinks  (pp.  265,  266)  that  the  whole  of 
the  Egyptian  doctrines  "  may  be  referred  to  the  transition  from 
the  more  ancient  to  the  later  system."  But  the  passages  which 
he  has  cited  (pp.  266-268),  do  not  seem  to  me  absolutely  pan- 
theistic. In  confirmation  of  his  vitw  he  notices  (p.  269),  that 
where  in  India  abstract  ideas  of  emanation  declined,  splendid 
and  indecent  ceremonies  grew  up,  and  this  we  find  in  Egypt. 
Such  were  Siva  and  Durga,  and  such  were  Osiris  and  Isis.  ''Ve 
even  find  (p.  270)  in  the  Egyptian  Trinity,  the  personification  of 
the  theory  of  generative,  destructive,  and  renovative  powers.' 
See  also  pp.  271-282  for  similarities  between  the  Hindoo  and 
Egyptian  Trinity,  But  Prichard  (pp.  287-292)  allows  that  the 
esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Hindoos  at  the  earliest  period.  We  find  in  these  esoteric  opi- 
nions of  the  Egyptians  the  doctrines  of  emanation,  though,  says 
Prichard,  "  they  could  not  resist  the  propensity  to  material  and 
sensual  analogies"  (p.  289). 

But  here  an  important  consideration  suggests  itself,  which  Remarks. 
Pricliard  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of.  We  judge  of  the  theology 
of  the  Hindoos  from  their  oivn  tvorks,  great  numbers  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  But  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Scriptures 
nothing  is  preserved,  and  we  are  compelled  to  rely  on  the  imperfect 
accounts  of  the  Greek  writers.  Setting  aside  the  ignorance  of 
the  G-reeks,  we  must  remember  that  according  to  Prichard's  own 
view,  a  religion  in  its  progress  materialises,  and  the  only  accounts 

'  Mr.  Green  supposes  that  the  Trinity  cau  be  proved  a  priori.'/.'  (sfis  Grefn'"  Mnital 
Dynamics,  8vo,  1847,  p.  Gl). 
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lift  ti>  IIS  of  i'];;v|)<  arc  (piilc  iiiodcrii  coinitjircd   witli   ilic  N'cdiis, 
imd  even  to  (lie  codn  of  Menu. 

Slort'li  thiiilvH  liiiit  ]t(>lY(lii«iHiii  is  ilir  carlicsl,  fitrm  (if  rcliLrion, 
and  (liui  il  ori;;iii!il cd  in  iicrsoiiulions  of  the  powers  of  iii;liirc 
(  F.coiiomic  iH>!U'njn(\  St.  l*(«lcrsl)ouri,%  Hvo,  IHir),  fdiiic  v.  pp.  !«,'>- 
IS  J)). 

1780.     NOTK    ON    Tin;    ('!IIt()N()f,OflY    OK    KXOMI'S. 

Sec  some  in,i,'<>iiioiis  remarks  in  l*ricli;inrs  Aii.dysis  of  flie   Ilis- 
iorieal  Ixerords  of  Aiicii-ul.  K^ypt,Hvo,  18:58,  pp.  i:51--13r). 
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1 78 1.     NOTK    ON    TIIK    KATI",    OK    TIIK    TliO.IAN    WAII. 

See  I'licliard's  Analysis  of  Hie  llislorical  K'ecords  of  Ancient 
IV^'Vpl,  Svo.  IS:5S,  pp.  i:;.'')  i;iS.  lie  follows  'Mlie  old  ciilciiliitions 
of  Kratosllienes,"  ;iiid  iidi  s,  "On  the  wlioie,  we  inay  (■(Hieliide 
thai  the  old  dale  of  the  'IVijiin  war  may  he  considered  as  reslinff 
on  tlu"  authenticity  of  the  (Mympiad  Chronoloj^y,  which  Dr.  Aliis- 
erave  seems  to  have  rescued  fron   all  donht." 

iMr.  Keij^htley  believes  tluM-e  was  no  such  thinj;  (Tiih'M  and 
r<>piil<tr  Firlioiis,  Lond.  INIVI,  )>.  \:\2). 

1782.  Tin;  nisuK(;.viU)  01    v,\  iAN.-^.  voit  tiikih  own  ifin.KiioN. 

INIilman  has  j;-iv(>n  some  esi(lenc(>  of  this  in  his  History  of 
Christianity,  Svo,  ISIO,  vol.  i.  pji.  .'M-IO.  where  he  follows 
\(>ander  in  attiMtipliniL!:  to  show  that  at  the  birth  of  (!hrist,  and 
dnrinj;-  the  precedin;.';  c(>nlury.  the  ji;realest,  thinkers  of  the  ap' 
wert>  deists.  This  at  all  events  seems  to  llax'e  been  conlined  to 
the  politer  nations  of  paganism  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  t.  ■:,  when 
I'aid  W(>nt  to  Lystra,  in  lAcaoniaJie  met  with  an  o]>position  such 
as  he  had  not  fonnd  in  Mphesns,  in  Athens,  or  in  Koine.  It 
was  only  in  snch  a  savai^c  and  nMnote  place  as  Kystra  that  the 
belief  in  j^-ocls  nnder  the  human  form  was  f^^eneral.  The  same 
remark  holds  i;ood  of  "the  wild  island  of  .Melita  "  {M/h,i(in\'i 
('/ii'if<li(tiiili/,  vol.  ii.  |)]i.  ;).  10,  and  32) :  and  see  (at  ]).  40)  what 
]\c  says  respei'liin;-  the  opinions  of  Pausanias  and  I'liny, 

Suetonius  [Tihcrliis  iXn-o.  cap.  ii.  edit.  I'itiscus,  i.  liS})),  in 
siiinndnp;  up  th(>  vic(>s  of  the  Clandii,  mentions  as  a  matter  of 
reprobation  that  one  of  th(>m  uiulertook  a  naval  en^ant'inent  in 
o])j>osition  to  the  savreil  birds,  "  uon  pascentibus  in  auspicando 
]>\dlis,  ac  po'  ('(niiniipfii  1)1  rclh/ionifi,  mari  dem(>rsis.  (juasi  nt 
biberent  tpiando  (>sse  nolh'iit,  |)ra'liiim  iiavale  iniit,  super:>tus(pie  f 
and  in  the  iiext  st>ntonfe  Suetonius  speaks  of  this  art  as  '  illudeus 
discriiuini  publico"  (see  also  ca]».  xiv.) 
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1783.    ronil.ATION    OK    TIIH    .HOWS    IN    THK    KAST    DURING    THE 

KIKHT    ('KNTUllV. 

S(*o  on  tJiis  sm})J<'(!|,  Milmau's  iri,st,ory  of  Cl.riHtiiinity,  8vo,  1H40, 

vol.  i.  pp.  (;2,  (;;}.     11, >  jh  cvidcnlly  indiriod  to  r;ito  tlioir  rmnil.crs 

very  lii^dily,  iuid  ^rJvoH  cK'dii,  to   tlio  assertion    of  IMiil(.,  "that, 

Hiihylon  and  otluir  eastern  satrapies  were  full  of  Ids  e(;nntrymen." 

]Miil(.  adds  that  tlie  appreliension  of  tlieir  taking'  up  arms  "and 

iiiarchin-  njmn  ]>alestiri(^  W(>ifi:lied  ,ip„n  the  Trnnd  of  IVtronius, 

when  eon.inanded  ai  ail  hii/ards  to  phie<«  the  statue  of  Calin-.da  in 

1h(,    leinpl,^"     Milnian  adds,   "It    appears    from    some;  hhits  of 

.losephiis,  that  duriuj,^  th(^  last  war  the  revolted]  ],arty  entertained 

^nva,t   hopes  of  suoeour    from    lliat    quarter;  and  there  is  frood 

};ronnd  for  supj.oyin<,^  that  llu*  Hnal  insurrection   in  th<!  time  of 

Hadrian  was  eoniie<'ted  with  a  risinjr  ii,  JMesopotamia." 

Tertullia,n  says  J]al.y]on  is  Jiome  {CelUler,  AuUmvH  meres, 
tome  ii.  p.  521). 

1784.    UOMAN    CIVILIZATION    INCUKASEI)    TNTIL    THK    TIMK    OF 

TirK    ANTONINRS. 

This  is  n.e  opinion  of  JMilman,  to  which   T  can  liardlv  assent 
lie  says  {Ihslonj  of  ChrlsWmHy,  vol.  i.  j,.  2),  "  At  least  down  to 
the  (lines  of  the  Antonines,  thouo-h  occasionally  disturbed  by  the 
c.nlests  which  arose  on  the  ch:n.-e  of  dynasties,  the  rapid  pnxn-ess 
ot  improvement  by  no  means  retanh'd."  '^ 

Hume  suppose  a  that  the  Koman  empire  was  most  populous 
imdcr  TrajaTi  and  th(>  Antonines ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Maithus 
{h\smi/  OH  Population,  (Jth  edit.  182(),  vol.  i.  pp.  248,  2AS)\ 

1785.    IfKMAItKS    ON    THE    SHECHINAH. 

]\Iilman  {ITistory  of  Ckrhtlanity,  8vo,    1840,  vol.   i.   p    QO) 
remarks  the  "striking  analogy"  between  the  Hebrew  Shechinah 
and  th(.  hrc  worship  of  the  e.nrly  Persians.     He  j.-oes  on  to  sav 
"  Kven  if  the  notion  of  a  visibh.  Shechinah  was  of  a  later  period 
(Aotc^  to  H,>ber s  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  278),  God   was   univer- 
sally believed  to  h;,ve  a  local  and  personal  residence  I.ehind  the 
veil  m  the  unapproachablo   i'oly  of  Holi(>s,  and  the  imagination 
would  thus  bo  more  pow.-.fi.i.v  excited  than  by  a  visible  symbol  " 
Mdman  adds  (p.  24),  "  Th  >  symbolic  presence  of  the  Deity  ac- 
cord.no-  to  their  'own  tradition  (Hist,  of  the  Jews-,  ii.  10),  ceased 
wiih  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;  and  the  heathen  world  beheld  wiUi 
astonishment  a  whole  race  whose  deity  was  represented  under  no 
visible   form   or  lik<>ness."     But  at  p.  90  Milman  .eems  to  con- 
tradict himself.     Milman  {History  of  the  Jews,  2nd  edit.  l2mo, 
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1H30,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOj  sayg  that  when  the  Jews,  it?  b.c.  535,  at  the 
permiHrtion  of  (^yrus,  renurned  from  their  seventy  years'  captivity 
and  reuiiilt  the  temple  "  tin;  8heeliinah,  or  divine  presence,  was 
an  important  deficiency  in  the  new  temple." 

1786.    INTUODlTf'TION    OF    PRINTINft    INTO    IRELAND. 

"Ireland  was  one  of  the  last  European  states  into  which 
printing'  was  introduced-  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  executed 
in  the  country  prior  to  liol,  wlien  a  black  letter  edition  of  the 
Rot^k  of  Common  Prater  was  printed  by  Humphrey  Powel  at 
Dublin, 'cum  privile<,do  ad  imprimendum  solum,  anno  Domini 
1551.'  Before  and  even  after  this  date  Irish  autliors  caused  therr 
W(»rks  to  be  printed  abroad  ;  even  so  late  as  1700,  very  few  books 
were  printed  in  Ireland,  whatev  r  was  written  there  iDeinf^^  gene- 
rally sent  to  London.  Till  within  a  few  years,  the  priiitin«jf 
busiiK'88  in  Ireland  consisted  in  little  more  than  reprintin>; 
London  books  in  smiiHer  sizes  than  they  are  executed  in  England, 
and  for  whicli  a  ready  sale  was  obtained  abroad  "  (An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  i:itiubi  of  BiUiooiuphy,  by  T.  II.  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  202, 
Lond.  1814,  8vo). 

1787.    STBBEOTTPE    P!lINTINft    WAS    INVENTED    AT   THE    END    OF 
THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 

"  The  earliest  inventor  of  modern  stereotype  printing  appears 
10  be  J.  Vander  May,  father  of  the  well-known  painter  of  that 
name.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  resided  at 
Leyden,  .  .  .  and  prepared  and  cast  the  plates  for  a  quarto 
edition  uf  the  Hible"  (Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Blhllofjmphy,  vol.  i.  p.  213,  Loud.  1814,  8vo). 

1788.    REMARKS   ON  THE   ESSENES. 

See  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Edward  Burton, 
Oxford,  1845,  3rd  edit.  pp.  16-19.  In  the  time  of  Josephus 
there  were  four  thousand  of  them  in  Palestine  (p.  160).  They 
were  not  the  same  as  the  Therapeuta?,  for  the  Essenes  were  Jews ; 
the  Therapeutoe  were  not  Jews,  at  least  not  exclusively  (p.  17). 
Burton  (pp.  17,  18)  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  Essenes 
not  being  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists.  He  observes:  1st.  That 
they  liad  not  been  long  in  existence,  and  that  "the  name  of 
Essenes  may  not  yet  have  been  given  to  them."  2nd.  That  the 
actions  of  Christ  were  principally  connected  with  the  towns,  which 
the  Essenes  avoided,  therefore  Jesus  may  not  have  met  with 
them.     3rd.  According  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  17),  the  principal 
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for  thsj  "were  alrculy  !«,*"  „r™  !.J^fH°  """"^  *"  '=«''"-' 
that  time  to  receive  tL  «  «L?T     f  't™  ™»*  of  the  Jews  of 

sinners,  we  need  not  »^„'|e7£  ,/"  f'^  ''"  "'"''  *^"  'o  '"""y 
the  more  .noral  and  Z::X^^Z:^^^^'^-  «,  paid  tl 
a/tenvards  called  EwHeni  "  spiritual  people  who  were 

out"e',,i:r™:rw."r'''"'v'"''^'  -^  -  -^  -t.  with. 

was  "afterwSJ'ti  :  T'™!;';™  ""•'',!;"<'.  »^">«  "f  ^ssene, 
demur  to  the  superior  m„raitv7;,,i;''"'''''  '"  '''"  «"'  P'^ce 
place  am  inclined  to  u,:vZ1^iu  I  ^T"':'' '  ""'*  ™  ""=  '"eond 
vol.i.  pp.  IGl,  Hi2)  lmt7iri      r  (^"("H/ of  CkriMnnity, 

and  that  when  we  citl^Zto    ftr"'  ^'^''^  ">  '^'-"'- 
ascetics  were  a  disliked  w',.  ,7?°  """"""'  P"'"*"  »''»"■»« 

that  the  first  mi^iie  ;r;:;"'V:rr-T' ;' T"' '»■'■''*''"'' 

wine  at  a  wedding.        ^'""""'•^  ^f  t-l-mt  should  be  to  supply 

1789-  txnm  o»  BumiA  and  lomtisM. 

cor^n^ra^SmtT^  ^f' f"  '^  »»)  ^^  "^^ 
quoted  by  Jerome  (Adv  .  I  „  e  2fi7lf  m  "^  l""^  ?""'"''  ™'' 
So  were  the  Kol.i  of  China  Z  ^i.^^lTl^^:'' ^  ^'^^'»- 

.790.  NOT.  o»  ™,  A»r,«„„v  „,  ™b  mbmba  „„  n,v,N, 

WOBD. 

See  the  passaj);e  cited  hv  MihnnT,  ^rr-  ^         r    *    . 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  74).     Ho  C   "it  ^^'"'''-^f.  f-'-iian^ty.  8vo,  Seo  also 
appellation  is  found  in  thrL,'.!   t     ^^f^^^^^^  ^hat  the  same  Au.-.i962. 
the  Alexandrian  HptemH       '"'^ '  "'f'/  ^^^»^"'  ^^e  Platonic,  and 
tures,  acknowledjjes  of  c^im.  fL      ?"'•'"  ^''  ^^™Pt°°  Lec- 
suo-gests  the  most'senir  n ode    ?  T    '"-.^  °'  ''"    *^™'   ^^ 
'•adoption  into  Christiar  tv "  ^        \  '^"^^^^^^^^g"  this  fact  with  its 
(vol.  i.  p.  83),  "m1;^.  ,  r^  '^'?  PP-  72,  73).     Milman  say 
Divine  Word  Wh^'f^^T^        ^^-^^'  ^he  Memra  or 
Messiah."  ^         *"""^  '"  ^^-  J>  Smith's  work   on   the 

FHO«   L ""^   "'^  "^^   CHRISTIANS 
FttOM   THK   JEWS. 

the  arrival  of  Paul  at  roS  ^^^^^^^^^         ''  P*  ^^O),  speaking  of 

Coring,  po^nu.  .'  7.     'T'"*''.'  ""   '"'^  «^'Cond  journey,  say.,  "  ^t 

voi.  n"^     '  "'  '"^  ""^  "^«'  ^he  Christians  openly  L;edrd 
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from  the  Jews,  and  obtained  a  separate  school  of  public  instruc- 
tion."    This  journey  Milman  places  in  the  year  50  (p.  427). 

Tertullian  (Apolog.  cap.  ix.)  says  that  the  Christians  would  not 
eat  the  blood  of  animals  (Ceillier,  ii.  150). 


ilh 


1792.    RUNES   WERE   USED    BY   SLAVONIANS   BEFORE   THE 
ALIMIAHET   GIVEN    THEM   BY   CYRIL. 

"  Though  it  be  a  fact  clearly  established  in  history  that  the 
invention  of  the  Slavonic  alpluibet  was  coeval  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  among  the  tribes  forming  tlie  south-western 
division  of  this  people,  it  is  ecjually  indubitable  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  tlie  Kunic  characters  wliile  yet  in  a  state  of 
paganism.  That  tlie  ancient  Vends,  or  Slavonic  tribes,  made  use 
of  nmes,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Ditmar,  bishop  of  Merse- 
burgh,  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  his  tes- 
timony is  corroborated  by  the  inscriptions  found  upon  their  idols. 
Karamsin's  History  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  109  "  {Biblical 
Researches  and  Travels  in  liassia,  by  E.  Henderson,  Lond.  1826, 
8vo,  p.  66). 

At  p.  18  Henderson  says,  "It  deserves  the  notice  of  tlie  anti- 
quary that,  notwithstanding  the  early  intercourse  which  existed 
between  Novogorod  and  Scandinavia,  no  Runic  inscriptions  have 
yet  been  discovere'"'  ,  .  .  Among  other  coins  recently  dug  up 
near  t,]ie  Ladoga,  ma  of  which  were  witli  Cufic  characters,"  &c., 
&c.  Respecting  the  C  c,  see  Niebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie, 
1774,  4to,  pp.  84-86.  Tinkerton  {Account  of  Russia,  8vo,  183.S, 
p.  194)  says,  "Before  a.d.  989,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  trace 
of  civilisation  or  letters  among  the  Russians.  The  alphabet  of 
St.  Cyril  appears  to  have  been  tlie  first  which  was  ever  adopted 
for  writing  their  uncultivated  language." 


'^1 


See  also 
Akt.  1636. 


1793.    Tl'MULI   IN   RUSSIA. 

See  Henderson's  Biblical  Researclies  and  Travels  in  Russia, 
8vo,  1826.  He  mentions  (pp.  28,  29)  having  seen  great  (Miantities 
of  them  between  Krestzi  and  Yajelbitzi  in  the  province  of  Novo- 
gorod, "  most  of  wliich  bore  so  exact  a  resemblance  to  the  sepul- 
cliral  monuments  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  scattered  over 
different  parts  of  Scandinavia,  that  we  could  not  but  conclude 
them  to  be  the  tumuli  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  the  battles  in 
which  the  ancient  nations  of  these  northern  regions  were  fre- 
quently engaged."  They  are  very  abundant  in  Little  Tartary 
(pp.  164,  165),  and  are  more  or  less  continued  towards  the  east, 
exactly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Tartar  hordes  proceeded 
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int:o  Europe ;  and  are  found  bearing  tbe  same  character  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  lenesi  and  the  Ulu-tan  that  they  exhibit  he le  In 
he  steppe  between  the  Ishin  and  tlie  Karasu  which  foil    n';  the 

Iene«,,  an  immense  number  of  these  monuments  present  em- 
elves  intermixed  with  fosses  and  walls  several  hundred  feet  Tn 

length,  in  every  respect  resembling  those  just  described.     Ri  L  '^ 

W  ^P\^^^);  f"  ;"^™«»««  tumulus,  wliich  is  not  improbably 
that  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  raised  by  the  Scythian  S 
over  those  who  had  fallen  victims  to  an  in'^^.tine  brdl '' (iv  iT 
and  Bee  pp  391,  392).  And  a  little  further  (pp.  267,  268) 
bet^veen  the  Dniester  and  the  Bog,  lie  saw  on  the  Uimuli,"  large 
male  and  female  images  hewn  in  stone  whose  physiognom;  shar^ 

Khan,  for  mention  ,s  made  of  their  existence  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century  (Le  Comte  PoTockr 
Pragmens  histori.ues  et  geographiques  sur  iVscythieTl:  8arm:^e 
e  les  Slaves  hvre  xxvii.  p.  59)  whose  observation  that  the  feature 
hey  exhibited  were  of  the  same  cast  witli  those  of  the  Hun 
{Xovuo.)  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  they  were  erected  by 
oZ'^evl     :  t"S^"-^^d  by  that  name,  which  were  driven 

thr  u 'h  lilt    '   .     ''""f'v '"  *'"  y^^^  ^^4'  -d  «P--d  alarm 
thiough  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the 

I  Oman  empire.     Hulleman,  Geschichte  der  Mongolen,  p.  109  • 

p;^X29fn^:t:^^;  ts"^-  r  r-^^  ^-^^-' 

"immense  tumuli"  wth^h^^rio'tt  illlrof^^Sir.  ''' 

1794.    A    RUSSIAN   SECT   WHICH    HAS    A    GREAT    HORROR    OF 

TOBACCO. 

f  n-nl'''  ''  u  '  T^  '"'^^  ^^''  "  Starovoertzi,  or  dissenters  of  the  old 

»vo,  182b   pp  25,  2b)  found  to  his  great  discomfiture,  when  he 
ell  m  with  them  at  Krestzi,  in  the  province  of  Novogorod      In 

awTl     %Z  '''  ^"^.''  '  "^'^'^'^^  discussion  w^s  he  d 
about  it  (see  Hzstocre  de  Charles  XIL  livre  i.  in  CEuvres  de 
VoUaire,  tome  xxii.  p.  45). 

1.  In  1634  it  was  forbidden  in  Russia  "under  pain  of  the 
knout,  slitting  the  nostrils,  cutting  off  the  nose,  andU^"  a.d 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  discovered  that  "it  ^ruug  originally 
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from  the  excrements  of  Satan"  (see  Pinkerton'a  Russia,  8vo, 
1833,  pp.  79,  80,  341).  2.  The  Wahabis  have  an  aversion  to 
tobacco,  but  do  not  object  to  others  smokinfj  it  (see  WellsteiVa 
Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  64).  3.  Tlie  New 
Zealanders  are  particularly  fond  of  it  (see  Eaiie'a  Nev)  Zealand, 
8vo,  1832,  p.  35).  Amurath  IV.  published  an  edict  which  made 
smoking  tobacco  a  capital  offence,  a  measure  wliich  was  founded 
on  an  opinion  that  it  rendered  the  people  infertile  {Paris  and 
Foublanque''s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  hvo,  1823; 
see  also  the  note  at  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  416). 
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1795.    SUPERSTITION   IN   RUSSIA   RESPECTINa   MILK. 

Henderson  passed  tlu-ough  the  village  of  Vedova,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Novogorod.  He  says  {Biblical  Researches,  &c.  iti  Russia, 
8vo,  1826,  p.  34),  "The  paine  superstitious  idea  relative  to  the 
efficacy  of  milk  in  quenching  fires  that  have  been  kindled  by 
lightning  prevails  here  as  in  some  parts  of  Germany ;  the  con- 
sequences of  which  is,  that  owing  to  the  sraallness  of  the  ([uantity 
of  that  li(iuid  which  it  is  possible  to  procure,  compared  with  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  when  it  is 
resorted  to  instead  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  whole  villages 
are  consumed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  circumstances  of 
great  misery." 

He  mentions  (p.  469)  a  Russian  sect  whose  idea  of  fasting 
consists  of  taking  things  made  from  milk.     See  Art.  1819. 

1.  On  the  night  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  i.e.  on  June  24  0.  S. 
"  the  calves  are  allowed  to  spend  the  night  with  the  cows,  for 
fear  that  witches  might  dry  up  their  milk  "  {Pinherton^s  Russia, 
8vo,  1833,  p.  202).  2.  In  Bornou,  "  it  is  deemed  unlucky  to  sell 
new  milk  ;  it  may,  however,  be  bestowed  as  a  gift"  {Glapperton''8 
Journ&y,  p.  38,  in  Denhahi  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  1826,  4to, 
and  see  p.  68).  3.  In  1597,  Burghley  writes  to  his  son  Cecil,  "I 
find  no  meanes  to  restore  my  poor  wytt,  being  forced  dayly  to 
feed  of  an  asse's  milk"  {Wright's  Elizabeth.  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii. 
p.  477).  4.  "A  superstitious  fancy  of  a  most  disgusting  kind 
prevails  in  some  districts  of  Ireland,  viz.,  that  stirring  the  milk 
with  the  hand  of  a  dead  person  will  cause  it  to  produce  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  cream "  {Croker''s  Keen  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  p.  98,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xiii.) 
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1796.    SIZE   OF   THE   LARGEST    BELL   KNOWN   TO   EXIST. 

Henderson    {Biblical  Researches,  &c.,  in  Russia,  8vo,   1826, 
p.  49)  gives  an  account  of  the  famous  bell  at  Moscow ;   which. 
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he  says,  is  "  indisputal»ly  the  largest  V)ell  in  the  world ;  measurinp^ 
67  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference  round  tlu;  lower  part  of  the  harrel, 
by  22    f>.  5^  in.    in   height,   the  wliole   weight   amounting   to 

443,772  pounds Its  value  has  been  estimated  ut  65,68U., 

but  this  stimate  is  founded  merely  on  the  price  of  ordinary  bell 
metal ;  and  the  real  value  must  l)e  much  greater,  owing  to  the 
profusion  >  *'  gold  and  silver  which  tlie  nolnlity  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  city  tlirew  into  it  when  casting." 

"  The  liussians  are  passionately  fond  of  the  sound  of  bells,  and 
in  no  country  in  Eurt  |je  are  larger  and  finer  sounding  ones  to  be 
found;  every  church  has  in  its  steeple  four  or  five  of  •'  fferent 
sizes  ;  and  in  many  this  number  is  dou})led  and  even  tripled " 
{Pinkerton's  Russia,  8vo,  1833,  p.  269). 


1797.  NOTE  ON  THK  NIM  ,ER  OF  ARMENIANS. 

Henderson  {Biblical  Researches,  cfr.,  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826, 
pp.  55-56)  when  in  Moscow,  was  told  by  the  Armenian  archiman- 
drite, Seraphim,  tliat  "  the  number  of  Armenians  scattered  through 
different  countries  amounts  to  nearly  four  millions.  Multitudes 
have  recently  joined  the  Roman  communion  ;  and  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Catholics  with  a  view  to  such  conversions  are  in- 
defatigable  About  twenty  years  ago  twenty-fivt^  or  thirty 

thousand  Armenians  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  in  tlie  north 
of  Persia ;  but  they  have  long  ago  been  dispersed,  and  little  of 
true  patriotic  feeling  is  now  left  among  that  people." 

1.  Henderson  says  (p.  467)  tliat  the  Armenians  atMozdok  near 
Greorghievesk  are  exceedingly  superstitious.  "  When  any  person 
in  the  family  is  taken  ill,  the  Bible  and  every  kind  of  religious 
book  is  removed  out  of  the  house  in  order  to  propitiate  the  evil 
spirit."  He  adds  (p.  513)  that  both  the  Armenian  and  Georgian 
clergy  "  are  with  few  exceptions  in  a  state  of  the  most  desperate 
ignorance."  2.  Niebuhr  {DescrijptioTH  de  VArahie,  Amsterdam, 
1774,  4to,  p.  40)  speaks  much  more  favourably  of  them. 

1798.    ETYMOLOGY   OF   SLAVONIANS   AND   FIRST   MENTION   OF   THEM. 

"  The  first  mention  we  have  of  the  Slavonians  under  this  iden-  See  also 
tical  »)ame  iz  in  Jordanus  (De  Grothorum  Origine,  cap.  xxiii.)  who  ^"'''  *'^' 

describes  them  as  existing  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  376 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  name  given  to  this  people,  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among  the  learned.  That 
it  is  not  to  be  written  Sclavonian  is  agreed  on  all  hands  ;  for 
although  the  Greeks  wrote  2«Xm'/3oioi,  it  arose  from  necessity, 
tliere  not  being  anv  such  corabiniition   as  a-\  in  their  huvuayfe  : 
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and  it  is  evidently  from  them  tl.e  Latins  adopted  their  Sclavi  and 
the  Arabic  geographers  their  UiJi^l  The  attention  of  native 
etymologists  has  been  principally  directed  to  two  words  in  their 
language;  alovo  *word,  speech,'  and  slava,  'glory,  renown.' 
In  favour  of  the  former  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  Slavo- 
nians appropriated  the  name  to  themselves  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  foreigners,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Ndmtzi,  or 
'the  speechless,'  because  their  language  was  unintelligible  to 
them  ;  and  this  is  the  epithet  by  which  they  still  distinguish  the 
Overmans  in  the  present  day.  The  partial  use  of  the  o  in  the 
names  of  certain  tribes  of  this  people,  such  as  the  Slovaks, 
Sloveas,  &c.,  would  seem  to  confirm  this  derivation  ;  but  en  the 
other  hand,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  syllable  Slav  in  proper 
names,  at  a  very  ancient  period  of  Slavonic  history,  and  the 
authority  of  the  earliest  foreign  writers  who  have  occasion  to 
menti.m  them,  seem  to  decide  the  question  in  favour  of  slava, 
which  with  a  certain  modification  is  adopted  by  Dobroosky  in  an 
interesting  dissertation  on  this  subject  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
transactions  of  a  private  society  of  Bohemia.  This  profound 
Slavonic  scholar  considers  the  word,  when  occurring  as  part  of  a 
compound  in  proper  names,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Greek  termi- 
nation -mvvfiof,  so  that  Svatoslav  Blagoslav  are  merely  etymological 
translations  of  Ispuivvfios  and  ivwvvfios.  The  reason  he  conceives 
why  the  Slavonians  assumed  this  name  as  a  people  was  their  being 
accustomed  to  give  names  to  the  places  of  which  they  possessed 
themselves,  agreeably  to  the  received  usage  of  words  in  their  own 
language.  All  foreigners  and  foreign  places  they  regarded  as 
anonymous,  on  account  of  the  insignificancy  of  their  names  to 
people  of  Slavonic  origin  "  {Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  &c. 
%n  Russia,  1826,  pp.  61,  62). 

On  slavery,  see  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.i.  pp.  186-199. 

Slav  forms  at  least  a  very  common  element  in  the  names  of 
Eussian  princes  (see  Pinkertan's  Russia,  8vo,  1833,  p.  160).  In 
1787  Hannah  More  writes  from  Cowslip  Oreen  to  Mrs.  Carter, 
"The  great  object  I  have  so  much  at  heart— the  project  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade  in  Africa.  This  most  important  cause  has  very 
much  occupied  my  thoughts  this  summer ;  the  young  gentleman 
(Mr.  Wilberforce)  who  has  embarked  in  it  with  the  zeal  of  an 
apostle,  has  been  much  with  me,  and  engaged  all  my  little  in- 
terest and  all  my  affections  in  it "  {Roberts's  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  71).  In  July, 
1790,  she  writes  from  Cowslip  Green  to  Horace  Walpole  {iMemoirs, 
8yo,  1834,  vol.  ii,  p.  235),  "I  cannot  forbear  telling  you,  that  at 
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my  city  of  Bristol,  during  church  time,  the  congregations  were 
surprised  last  Sunday  with  the  bell  of  the  public  crier  in  the 
streets.  It  was  so  unusual  a  sound  on  that  day,  that  the  people 
were  alarmed  in  the  churches.  They  found  that  the  bellman  was 
crying  the  reward  of  a  guinea  to  any  body  who  would  produce  a 
poor  negro  girl  who  had  run  away,  because  she  would  not  return 
to  one  of  those  trafficking  islands  whither  her  master  was  resolved 
to  send  her.  To  my  great  grief  and  indignation,  the  poor 
trembling  wretch  was  dragged  out  from  a  hole  in  the  top  of  a 
house,  where  she  had  hid  herself,  and  forced  on  board  ship" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  235).  Storch  observes  that  one  of  its  worst  effects  is, 
that  it  prevents  the  division  of  labour  {^conomie  'politique,  St. 
Petersbourg.  8vo,.  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  207).  When  a  nation  entirely 
consists  of  hunters  and  fishers,  prisoners  are  troublesome  and 
costly,  therefore  they  are  slain ;  but  in  the  pastoral  state  of  man 
their  labour  is  useful,  and  here  ia  the  beginning  of  slavery.  The 
desire  of  procuring  slaves  is  at  the  same  time  a  fresh  cause  of 
wars  {Storch,  iv.  220,  221).  Among  an  agricultural  people  the 
lot  of  slaves  is  at  first  more  severe  than  among  a  pastoral  people ; 
but  the  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring  them  raises  their  value 
and  ameliorates  their  condition,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  their 
final  emancipation  (Storch,  iv.  255-261).  I  may  add  that  this 
last  step  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things  a  triumph  reserved  for 
commerce  and  manufactures,  but  in  Europe  has  been  greatly 
hastened  by  the  influence  of  Christianity.  See  further  respecting 
slavery,  Storch,  tome  v.  265-298,  296,  315.  Alison  observes  that 
slavery  was  at  first  beneficial,  by  compelling  indolent  savages  to 
work,  and  by  giving  the  labouring  classes  protectors  it  prevented 
them  from  being  exterminated  (Alison's  Principles  of  Population, 
8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170-172).  Hence  when  slavery  is  done 
away  with,  poor  laws  begin  (pp.  174,  175).  Slavi  is  derived,  not 
from  slava,  glory,  but  from  slovo,  speech  (see  Talin's  Languages 
and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  New  York,  8vo,  1850, 
pp.  2,  3). 

1799.     PREFKRENCE   GIVEN   TO   THE   NEW  OVER   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT- 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Cyril  and  Methodius  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Slavonic,  but  do  not  appear  to 
have  translated  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed,  the  earliest  certain 
date  of  any  part  of  the  Slavonic  Old  Testament  is  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  of  the  Pentateuch  the  fifteenth  century  (see  Hen- 
derson's Biblical  Researches,  &c.,  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826,  pp.  72, 
74). 
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l80O.    WELLS   ARE   CONSECKATED   IN   RUSSIA 

pnncpal  streeto  through  which  we  had  to  ^/  °'  °'  ""^ 

.801.    THB  WmEEN  BANK  OP  BC8SIAN  BIVBKS  BDNm»G  SOCIH  ,s 

THE   HIGHER. 

I802.    SUPERSTITION   OF   THE  GREEK   CHURCH   RESPECTING  SAINTS 
RELICS,   AND   PICTURES.  * 

he  k.se.  of  those  who  virit  the  cemetery  for  purporof  deTo! 
tion.      See  aho  p.  357,  wh™  Henderson  mention,  having  seen 
«.me  rags  hung  on  a  tree  before  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.lr  hn 
"The  rags  are  held  so  sacred  by  the  Greeks  that  our  driver  JoZ 
not  suffer  us  to  touch  them."  uj^ver  wouia 

See  Piakerton's  Russia,  8vo,  1833.     He  says  (p.  92)  that  seve 
ral  Hussian  and  Greek  prelates  with  whom  he  convesed  looked" 
on  the  mvocation  of  saints  and  the  use  of  pictures7„  woi  " 

ha'tl  bXlT"^,  "'  *':  ^""'='""  *-■«'  "«y  did  not 'allow 
tliata  behef  in  such  pomts  "was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvi 

uLied  Cur™  "^'  ^P-  '*'''  "  ™^  ^'""'''  ^---^  t     ^w  ys 
supplied  with  one  or  more  small  pictures  of  their  tutelarv  saints 

sometimes  also,  among  the  more  wealthy,  one  observe     he'^pc"; 

si:^LfoTtiro,;^Trii:;^^'radi%v^rr^'-^^^^^^ 

ternary  for  „,d  men'to  travS  abfuVtlit  el^^trth'tred 
(and  see  pp.  S5,  56).    At  Pleskof  he  saw  (p.  31),  "thousands 
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crossing  and  prostrating  themselves  before  a  black  ugly  female 
portrait,  as  it  passed  by,  decked  out  with  gold  and  gems  "    Pink 
erton  says  (p.  219),  «  The  Russians  believe  that  the  bodies  of  emi- 
'mnt  saints,  like  that  of  the  Saviour,  « do  not  see  corruption ' 
Hence  they  affirm  that,  after  a  course  of  years,  the  body  of  a 
favourite  saint,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  canonised  in  heaven,  is,  bv 
a  supernatural  ^.ower,  raised  by  degrees  out  of  its  grave,  and  at  last 
appears  above  ground  uncorrupt,"  &c,     The  liussians  have  a  re- 
gular "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  in  twelve  volumes  folio  (pp  221   222^ 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  Pinkerton  assures  us  that  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  worship  saints.     He  says  (p.  298),  that  before  under- 
taking any  business  of  importance,  they  and  the  priest  offer  ud 
prayers  « in  the  midst  of  the  domestic  circle  before  the  image  of 
the  tutelary  saints  of  the  family;  domestics,  children,  and  friends 
attending.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  prayers  are  directly  offered 
to  the  saints  on  this  occasion,  any  more  than  on  any  other ;  but 
that,  as  It  IS  the  general  custom  of  the  Russians  never  to  prav 
unless  they  have  a  crucifix,  or  the  picture  of  the  Saviour,  of  the 
Virgin,  or  of  some  saint  of  the  .alendar  before  them,  so  on  this 

(rrTpSml)7^'^'^^^"'  °^^"''  "P  '^^^^^  ^^^  ^-^^^^^-^ 

This  respect  for  relics  is  unknown  to  the  East  India  islanders 

Svo',  Srvd.l' mT'  '^  '''  ^"^''""  ^rch^elago,  Edinburgh, 


1803.    SUPERSTITION   OF   THE    RUSSIAN   JRWS   RESPECTING   THE   BIBLE. 

See  some  curious  details  in  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches, 
cU,tn  Russia,  8vo,  1826,  pp.  207-211,  respecting  the  Jews  of 
Dubno.     When  their  MSS.  of  the  Bible  are  fL  age  unfit  to  be 
used  m  the  synagogues,  "they  are  carefully  enclosed  in  a  box 
and  deposited  in  the  burying-ground  "  (p.  207).     The  parchments 
on  which  the  Bible  is  written  must  be  made  from  « the  skins 
of  clean  animals,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  prepared 
by  the  hands  of  Jews  only"  (p.  208).     The  scribe,  before  begin- 
ning, IS  ordered  to  compose  his  mind ;  and  to  write  with  such 
scrupulous  accuracy  that  "where  letters  are  found  of  a  laro-er  or 
smaller  size  than  the  rest,  these  blunders  are  to  be  copied  wtth  as 
great  fidelity  as  any  part  of  the  text »  (p.  209).     Any  faults  made 
by  the  copyist  may  be  rectified  within  thirty  days ;   after  that 
period,  "  the  copy  is  declared  to  be  posel,  or  forbidden  "  (p.  210) 
But  It  IS  not  permitted  "to  correct  any  of  the  divine  names, 

except  wlien  they  are  applied  in  an  inferior  sense When 

transcribing  the  incommunicable  name  nin^  Jehovah,  the  scribe 
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muHf  continiKf  wrl(,in><  if,  until  it,  lu^  priniod,  even  tl.oiif,'!.  a  kliiff 
Hhoiil,!  .,.,(rr  til,.  n,.,in  (p.  210).  .  .  .  Nor  in  tlu,  copyist  allowc,! 
to  Ix^j,'!!!  the  uinuiiirimnnihlo  niiiiK*  iinmcdiiitiay  after  iio  huH  dipt 
liiH  poll  in  tli(*  ink  ;  whon  ho  in  ui>pioiiolun^r  it,,  h«  iH  rcMpiiiTd  to 
t,ak(»  u  tVosh  Hupply  when  procoodiiig  to  write  tho  fuHt  lotter  of 
the  pn^codiii^  word"  (p.  21  I). 

Chovonix  noticoH  willi  truMi  tluur  total  ubnonco  from  a  Hpirit 
of  proper  prido.  "Tlirir  I.-vily,  inconstancy,  bad  faith,  and 
cruelty,  were  tho  vices  of  society  ;  and  t.heir  fall  waH  attended 
with  ('v.MitK  which  never  could  havc^  occured,  if  pii,h.  had  lu>M  its 
proper  place  in  their  charac(<.r"  (AV-wa/y  on  iWUlonal  Vharader, 
8vo,  1H;12,  v.d.  i.  p,  44).  Jlo  has  carefully  enuineratcul  some  of 
their  vices,  which  ar,»  most,  repujrnant  to  humanity  (vol.  i.  pp. 
140,  141).  ^  ^  ^\ 

1804.    TIIM  OUKAT  UliniTATION  OK   SOLOMON  .lAUCIlT   AMONO  THK  JEWS. 

— "  Kspecially  S<doTn<.n  .larclii,  commonly  known  by  tho  name 
of  Kashi,  to  whose  authority  the  Jews  constantly  refer,  and  whoso 
decision  they  consider  as  siip(<rse(lin;j^  all  further  iippeal.  His 
commentary  has  <.ften  been  ivju-inted ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
artirmed  that  there  is  scarcely  a  .Fewisli  house  in  which  some  part 
of  it  is  n.)t  to  be  found"  {l/mdcrmiis  BlbUcal  Hemirches,  cCr., 
tn  ItusHla,  i»p.  23H,  235)). 

1005.    NOTK   ON    TIIK   UUUUHIAN    I.ANOUAOK. 

— "Comimrutively  few  of  the  IJuloarians  speak  or  read  tlio 
Bult,nirian  lan{>;ua^e,  but,  they  make  use  of  the  Turkish.  .  .  .  Tiie 
Bulfiiirians  arc»  fiv.iuently  mentioned  by  tlie  Arabic  writers  Ibn 
Haukal,  liaknir,  Sic,  and  tlu;  extensive  ruins  of  their  celebrated 
city,  Jiol^rhar,  are  still  visible  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama,  at  tho 
distance  of  14.5  versts  to  the  south  of  Kazan.  .  .  .  The  primitivo 
lano;ua|,^e  of  the  J{ulf,nirians  is  sui)posod  to  have  been  a  dialect  of 
the  Turkish  ;  but,  in  their  progress  towards  Ma^sia,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  int«'rniixture  with  the  Slavonian  '  -hes  that  were 
already  in  possession  of  that  country,  they  jjraduui.y  exchanj^^'d  it 
for  the  Slavonic,  which  they  also  received  as  their  written  langua}>e 
Jilnnit  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity"  i^UetuUrmtCs 
Biblical  licficarchcti,  «C-o.,  in  liusaUii  PP-  259-261). 

1806.    ACCOLNT   OF   THE   MENNONITKS. 

Seethe  account  of  them  in  Henderson's  Biblical  Kesearches, 
&c.,  in  Kussia,  8vo,  1 806,  pp.  385-390.  They  are  scarcely  to  be 
known   from   l»rotestants,  except  by  "certain  external   rites  or 
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ceremonial  observances."  Tli(!y  only  baptise  adnlts,  but  perform 
that  rite  not  by  immersion  but  by  pouring.  They  rtfject  transid)- 
stantiation  and  consubstantiation.  Thfjy  consider  tlie  onlinanco 
of  feet-washing  "  to  be  binding  in  imitation  of  tho  examjjh;  of 
Christ,  and  as  a  proof  of  Christian  humility  and  lovo  "  (p.  38H). 
Jiut  tlusy  do  not  practise  it  "as  a  public  rite  on  such  as  may  have 
wasluid  tluur  own  feet  the  night  before ;  but  it  is  performed  on 
Htrang(irs  who  visit  them  in  their  houses,  and  who  may  really  bo 
benefit(!d  by  it"  (p.  388).  They  refuse  to  confirm  their  testi- 
mony by  an  oath,  regarding  this  us  peculiar  to  tho  Old  Testament 
dispensation  "  (p.  389). 

1807.    SHALLOWNESS   OF   TUB   SKA    OK    AZOV. 

— "  Notwithstanding  tho  inconveniences  arising  from  the  shal- 
lowness of  tho  Sea  of  A/,t)V,  and  that  of  the  harbour  immediately 
below  the  town  "  {llerukrn(nCH  Biblical  liesearcheti,  &c.,  in  Ruama, 
8vo,  182(5,  p.  396  ;  and  see  pp.  377,  378). 

1808.    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   KARAITES. 

See  an  interesting  account  of  them  in  Henderson's  Biblical 
Researches,  &c.,  in  Kussia,  8vo,  1826,  pp.  306-339.  He  visited 
the  settlement  they  have  near  Baghtchisarai,  at  the  south-west  of 
the  Crimea.  TIk^  oldest  tombstone  they  have  there  is  dated  1364 
(p.  314).  Henderson  (p.  314)  seems  to  reject  the  opinion  that 
they  came  from  Bokhara.  According  to  their  own  traditions, 
they  came  from  Damascus  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  (p.  314). 
The  Karaites  "  seem  originally  to  have  been  the  same  with  that 
of  the  Sadducees"  (p.  319).  Many  suppose  them  to  have  been 
the  scribes  of  the  New  Testament,  but  this  is  very  improbable 
(p.  316).  At  all  events  (pp.  316,  317),  Monnier  is  in  error  in 
supposing  that  they  were  founded  in  the  eighth  century  by  Rabbi 
Anan  ;  for  he  only  reformed  them.  According  to  their  own 
account  (p.  318),  Grand  Cairo  was  the  first  place  where  a  Karaite 
synagogue  was  established.  The  Karaites  of  the  Crimea,  as  well 
as  those  near  Constantinople,  have  a  Tartar  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (p.  319),  for  a  description  of  which  see  pp.  331-339.  One 
peculiarity  of  this  version  is  (p.  334)  that  whenever  the  sacred 
name  nin>  occurs  in  the  original,  its  place  is  supplied  in  the 
version  by  the  abbreviated  form  ri,  i.e.  DB'n,  "  the  name  ;  D'nb«  is 
uniformly  given  by  '-^i^  Taugrl,  the  old  Tartar  word  for  God ; 
and  the  use  of  Allah  seems  studiously  avoided  altogether  "  (p.  335) 
Of  the  language  in  which  this  version  is  written,  Henderson  says 
(p.  335)  that  everything  is  Hebrew  except  the  words,  which  are 
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Tartar,  and  yet  no  Tartar  nor  Turk  can  underHtand  it.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  in  Poland  2,000 
Karaites;  in  Constantinople,  70;  in  Theodosia,  1,200;  in  Cairo, 

fn  P    '°    «T'T;  T'  ^°  J^r^'^'^l-^n.  30;  in  Babylonia,  100 
in  Persia,  600.     At  the  present  day  their  numl.ors  are  unknown 

?n%iQT  T^  "^  ?  ^''''"'"^  ^^  ^^y««"'''^'  '^"^  "^  India 

(p.  319).     Tneir  principal  peculiarity  consists  in  rejeetinj.  the 

oral  law,  and  appealing  to  the  Bible  as  the  sole  test  of  truth 
(p.  319) ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  (p.  320)  that  they  are  called 
Karaites,  from  kara,  "scripture."  They  also  reyect  (p.  321)  all 
Cabalistic  interpretations  of  the  Bible  (p.  321).  "The  founda- 
tions  of  the  Cabala  were  laid  and  well  known  long  before  Christ" 
L  xf  ![^?  X'i^emv^  Remains,  iv.  301).  They  rigidly  keep  the 
.Sabbath  pp.  321,  322),  which  the  oiher  Jews  find' means  of 
avoiding  by  certain  quibbles.  They  disbelieve  the  transmigration 
ot  souls,  and  the  power  of  talismans  (p.  322).  They  are  eminent 
for  moral  propriety  of  conduct  (p.  323),  but  are  bitterly  hated  by 
he  Kubbins  (p-  323,  and  see  p.  205).  They  are  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  the  Messiah  p CO).  Pinkerton's  Kussia,  8vo,  1833, 
p.  99.     Niebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  1774,  4to,  p.  163. 

1809.    INSKCUBITY   OF  TRAVELLING    IN   THE   FIllST   CENTURY. 

il^TrntZ^^'^Tl''''  '"P-  ^'""-^  ^^'  ^^^'^"  ^  ^i^id  picture  of 

r.vSw?         '  r"  'r^''^  ^"""^^  ^^«  reign  of  Augustus 

travellers  were  exposed,  and  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by 

A.  gustus  to  meet  the  evil.   But  in  another  place  {Nero,  cap.  viii.^ 

here  is  a  still  more  curious  passage.     He  is  speaking  of  the  exer- 

tions  of  liberius,  dm-ing  the  reign  of  Augustus,  against  the  ercjas- 

tnh,   or    houses    of    correction.      His   words    are    remarkable : 

Eigastulorum  quorum  domini  in  invidiam  venerant,  quasi  ex- 

ceptos  suppnmerent  non  solum  viatores,  sed  et  quos  sacramenti 

metus  ad  hujusnaodo   latebras  compulissent "   {Suetonvl  Opera, 

Leovardi^,  4to,     714,  vol.  i.  230,  231,  405).  '  The  non  L,n. 

viatores  is  characteristic  of  the  little  .are  for  travellers. 

1810.    THE  JEWS   MARRY   EARLY. 

"They  generally  marry  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  females  still  younger.  I  have  heard  of  a  Kabbi  who  was 
disposing  of  his  household  preparatory  to  his  departure  for  Pales- 
tine, that  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  who  had  but  just 
completed  her  ninth  year.  .  .  .  The  young  couple  are  therefore 
often  ooliged  to  take  up  their  abode  at  first  in  the  house  of  the 
husbands  father It  is  asserted  to  be  no  uncommon  thing 
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among  the  Jews  for  a  father  to  chose  for  hh  son's  wife  some  young 
girl  who  may  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  hims.lf,  and  with  whom 
he  may  live  on  terms  of  incestuous  familiarity  during  the  period 
ot  Ins  son's  minority '' (//.,.Z.,,on'.  iJ^i^/.a^  ^,,,^,1,,  l^ 

f  rS/e"'  ■  '^*  ''''  '''^-     "'"^^  '^""  ^'"^^  Btature/see 

The  liussians  are  remarkable  for  early  marriages,  and  the  con- 
sequence IS  that  circumstances   similar' to  thos^e  mentioned  by 

fsTs  Tv?  r.of  T'l'L^'""  (^^'^  Pinkertor^s  Russia,  Lonl 
1833,  8vo,  p.  306,  and  p.  78).  The  natives  of  Kamtchatka  marry 
both  sexes  "generally  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen."  Hence^ 

vol.  vn.  p.  338)  What  Henderson  relates  of  the  Jews  is  said  by 
the  Enripress  Catherine  to  be  commonly  practised  by  the  Russian 
peasants  (see  Maltkus  on  Population,Vyo,  1826,  6th  edit  vol." 

1811.  FEW  OF  THE  JEWS  LEARN  ANY  TEADB. 

shameftnT!!^   \"'''"    '^f  ^    ^''"^'^   *™^«    ''  ^^'   considered 

tent      Hend  "1  '?  ^T'  ^^"^^  ^^^^^  '   ^^^  ^'  ^^  "«-  ^^if" 

R 77      ,^"°^"^«^"'  ^^^^«  J^^d  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Jews,  snys 
{BM^cal  Researches,  &c.,  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826,  p.  224),  "bom 
paratively  few  of  the  Jews  learn  any  trade,  and^most  of  tlXe 
attempts  wh.cn  have  been  made  to  accustom  them  to  agricultural 
habits  have  proved  abortive."  g^ii-uiourai 

1812.  NOTE    ON    THE    STATE,    ETC.,    OF   WOMEN. 

Henderson  (Biblical  Researches,  &c.,  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826, 
p.  225)  says  that  among  the  Jews,  "it  forms  part  of  the  r  daily 

me  a  woman         This  contempt  of  woman  is  at  once  the  cause 

"The  ofrV'*';  iT'^"'^^^  ^'*^^^  ^^^P^d  -^  brutal  natil 
Ihe  Otaheitans  dislike  eating  in  company,  and  will  never  eat 

with  women  (see  GooMs  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  voT.  p  202 
vol.  VI.  p  145).  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the'men  and'wo^en 
do  not  eat  ogether  (see  Cook,  vi.  202,  217  ;  vii.  131).  ButlHhe 
t  riendly  Islands  they  do  {Cook,  v.  299,  451 ). 
^^%^  J^ffi-^y  says  {Essays,  8vo,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  115),  "Women 
were  from  the  beginning  of  more  account  in  the  estimation  of 
be  Eomans  than  of  the  Greeks."  An  evidence,  I  think,  of  the 
Ittlemfluence  of  women  among  the  Romans  maybe  found  in 
the  Civil  Law,  which  inflicts  the  same  penalty  on  the  seduce7of  a 

Zk^nJ  C^  ^'^  r"^^^'  ^^  not.'  Cod.\  tit.  13,  quoL  in 
IJlackstones  Commentaries,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  210, 
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c. 


For  all  treasons  women  wore  bnrnt  alive  nntil  tho  30  Geo.  IIF. 

48.  Blackstone  {Comment(irien,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  93,  and 
pp.  204,  376)  explains  this  barbarism  by  saying  that  it  would 
have  been  too  indecent  to  inflict  tho  embowellinji;  and  exposing 
their  bodies.  One  cannot  avoid  a  smile  at  that  sense  of  decency 
which  bnrns  a  woman  alive  in  order  to  avoid  stripping  her  naked. 
Mr.  Hallam  {Const.  Hist.  8vo,  1842,  i.  32)  says  that  for  high 
treason  "women  till  1791  were  condemned  to  be  burned,"  but  I 
believe  they  were  for  any  treason. 

Frederick  Schlegel  has  remarked  it  as  a  singidar  circumstance 
that  among  the  Brahmins,  where  they  could  not  be  priestesses 
they  were  highly  respected  {Philosophy  of  Histonj^  8vo,  184(5, 
p.  145).  He  might  have  added  that  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  despised,  and  yet  were  priestesses. 

1813.    BAPTISM   PnACTISED   BY   THE   JKWS. 

Henderson  {BihUcal  Researches,  &c.,  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826, 
p.  236)  mentions  a  sect  of  Jews  called  Habadim,  who,  "  instead  of 
the  baptism  customary  among  the  Jews,  go  through  the  signs 
without  the  element,  and  consider  it  their  duty  to  disengage 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  matter." 

St.  Phebade,  bishop  of  Agen,  in  a  treatise  written  in  360  or 
361,  says  that  the  cloud  which  guided  the  Israelites  by  night  was 
ficnirative  of  baptism  (see  Histoire  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i. 
part  ii.  p.  278). 

1 8 14.   VENERATION   OF   THE   JEWS   FOR   PALESTINE,   TOWARDS 
WHICH   THEY    ARE   PRESSING. 

Henderson  {Biblical  Researches,  &c,,  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826, 
p.  215)  says,  "  According  to  all  that  we  could  learn,  there  has 
been  of  late  years  a  very  sensible  movement  among  the  Jews,  and 
a  constant  effort  to  regain  the  limits  of  the  beloved  land  of  their 
ancestors."  And  (at  p.  224)  he  says,  "  Their  attachment  indeed  to 
Palestine  is  unconquerable ;  and  it  forms  an  article  of  their 
popular  belief  that,  die  where  they  may,  their  bodies  will  all  be 
raised  there  at  the  end  of  the  world."  Henderson  adds  (pp.  224, 
225),  "  Instances  have  been  known  of  their  embalming  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  and  sending  them  to  Palestine  by  sea." 

1815.   PRESEN":   STATE   OF   THE   CHERSONESUS. 

For  a  description  of  the  Chersouesus,  see  Henderson's  Biblical 
Researches  in  Russia,  8vo,  1825,  pp.  342-348.  He  says  (p.  344), 
"  It  was  here  that  Vladimir,  the  first  Christian  prince  in  Russia, 
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siibmittod  to  the  rite  of  baptism  in  tlio  year  988."  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  commerce  of  tlie  town  of  ChersonesuH  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  by  the  «riHe  of  itn  two  rivak,  8oldaia  and 
Iheodosia,  on  the  8o,ith  coast  of  the  peninsula:  .  .  .  and  its  ruin 
was  completed  by  the  Mongolians  and  Tartars  on  their  takin,' 
possession  of  the  country  "  (p.  345).  Henderson  (p.  347)  confirms 
the  statement  of  Phny,  who  says  that  the  circumference  of  the 
city  was  hve  miles. 

1 8 16.   NOTE   ON   TlfK   OniOIN,   ETC.,    OF   THE   COSSACKS. 

JZ^Z^""'"'''  ^'^"''^  Kesearches,  &c.,  in  Kussia,  8vo,  1826,  SeoaUo 
pp.  4UJ-4()5.  Akt.  0. 

Mannert,  in  his  Norden  Erde,  thinks  that  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  royal  Scythians,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  an 
opinion  which  Henderson  thinks  not  improbable;  but,  as  he  ob- 

nroo?  F^'  f  '  ''  T'^"'  ]'f^^'^  "?  ^^  ^^^^^^^ "  F^^^^^es 
Td  :  fT,  '"  ''  """^^""^  ^'^''  ""  ™«"^'«"  ^f  them,  at  least 

under  the  sanie  name,  until  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  when 

coun  rf 'Tp  ^^^'T"^'"'  '""^^  '^^^  ^«^'^"d  ^^^^^^  lies  the 
sachia,  the  Caucasian  mountains.     He  places  Casachia  in  part  of 

w  rr%  t\'  'V';'  'f^^  '"  *^^«^  P'^^-^^'  Tchercessla,  bLeen 
wh  ch  and  Tcherkask,  the  name  of  the  Kozak  capital,  the  reader 
will  perceive  a  resemblance  which  never  could  be  accidental,  and 
which  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle  than 
ctsia  »  (Vlolr  ''"  '*'  inhabitants  and  those  of  Cir- 

"tle'liSrp'^'  «peak  impure  Russian,  in  which  predominates 

words"  ^^40^%^"''  "f  "  "^^^"^  ^"'"^-  «f  Tartar 
words     (p.  403)      They  are  made  up  of  several  races,  and  in  the 

fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the  Polish 

and  Tartar  conquests,  a  great  number  of  Russians  crossed  the 

Don  and  amalgamated  with  them  near  the  Kaban  (pp.  403  404) 

whence  It  IS  that  they  now  use  Russian,  both  as  a^wrltten  and 

\t    .^^  ;l\tlieir  persons  the  Don  Kozaks  are  generally  taller 

;h;i:g^^^^^^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^  --^^^"^^  «t-siy  Asiatic  I  \tei; 

1817.  ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  TANAIS,  OR  DON. 

ihlnlZ^^''"^"^''\^^^  ^'^  ^'  'P'^^^  *^  ^^'^  breadth  of  more 
than  a  verst,  and  well  answers  to  the  etymological  derivation  of 
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Dr.  Murray,  'Tiiiiii,  fho  Hprtwlinfj;  or  brnnd  Htrcam.'  Few  namoB 
perluipH  \ui\o  been  xnoro  ^vnrvwWy  ap]>li('(l  to  rivcrH  than  the 
Olio  in  (lut'Htit)u.  It  iw  iomi(I  in  TtiiuiiN,  Dttnaprin,  Aiuastcr, 
JhinnhiuH,  Jhnhia,  VAidan,  S(Mu/rm,  JhmvtY.,  all  rivcMH  in  th»i  vmt 
of  Kurope  or  in  t\ui  CaucaHUH  "  {Ifunderson's  liihliml  UeHearchcn, 
Ac.  in  lixiHsia,  Hvt),  182(5,  p.  407). 

1817  {bin).  NOTK  ON  Ki.nuHZ,  Titn  tiiiionk  ok  oumuzd. 

— "We  had  the  tar-t'aincd  KllnuY.  full  in  view.  .  .  .  Its  f^reat 
heij;ht,  estimated  at  upwards  of  1(;,()()()  fecit  above  the  h^vel  ■)f  the 
Hlaek  Sen,  tlio  overhiHtinjjf  snows  with  which  it,  was  clad,  and 
whici)  shone  with  resplendent  ^^lare  from  the  rays  of  the  meridian 
sun,  and  the  noble  sweep  of  its  broad  extendinj^  bases,  were  all 
calculated  to  raise  in   the   mind  sensations  of  the  fjrandest  and 

most  subliuK^  (h^scription In  the   opinion  of  the   ancient. 

Persians  the  Elburz  (PerH.  Alhilrti,  from  ttublhnfi,  shlnlwj)  is  the 
hi«;hest  and  most  ancient  of  all  mount;uns  in  the  world  ;  the 
throne  of  Ormu-ul,"  &.(i.  {fhndersuii'n  Biblical  Reamrches^  &c.  in 
liussia,  pp.  4(50,  461). 


<  i     H 


1818.    SOME    ACCOUNT   OF   TUB    OEORQIANS. 

See  the  account  of  the  Georj^iana  given  by  Henderson,  in  his 
Biblical  Kesearches,  &c.  in  Kussia,  8vo,  1826,  pp.  516-522. 

Before  the  fifth  centiiry  they  used  not  only  the  Greek  ritual, 
but  in  their  churches  the  Greek  language,  and  had  no  written 
character  except  the  Greek.  This  they  borrowed  from  the  Arme- 
nians. But  in  420  Miesrob  invented  the  Armenian  letters,  and 
Isaac  the  Armenian  patriarch  introduced  them  among  the  (ieor- 
gians.  "  Since  that  period  the  Georgian  alphabet  has  been  formed 
from  the  Armenian  (pp.  516,  517).  In  a.d.  520  "The  Georgians 
and  Arinenians  separated  from  the  Communion  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  but  this  separation,  so  fiir  as  the  Georgians  were  con- 
cerned, only  lasted  about  fifty  years;  the  Georgian  archbishop 
Kyrion  renouncing  his  allegiance  to  the  Armenian  patriarch,  and 
submitting  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  returned  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Greek  Church  "  (p.  517).  «  At  this  period  Georgian  lite- 
rature properly  commences"  (p.  518). 

The  Georgians  have  two  alphabets ;  one  called  Kuzuri  is  that 
invented  in  a.d.  420  by  Miesrob,  and  is  only  used  by  the  Church. 
Tlie  other  alphabet  is  called  Kedouli,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Georgians  themselves  when  they  fix^^d  their 
chronology,  known  by  the  name  of  Georgian,  und  little  more  thau 
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five  hundrml  yoarn  old.     fn  thns«  charactor«  overythintr  Ih  written 
tl.a    .H  purely  of  a  <vvil,  political,  or  mercantilo  nature  "  (,!?«" 
Henderson    p  537)  estunates  the  Geor.Mans  living  betw  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea  at  140,000. 

1819.    NOTK    ON    TlfK    PLKSKNT   TKNKTS,  ETC.,  OF   THE   GREEK 

CHUHrir  IN  RUSSIA. 
See  Kussia,  by  Kohert  Pinkerton,  Lond.  1833,  8vo 

of  Mos.><'  ...  which  I  ex.act  thotl^Jlll^^^L/T"^^^'^- 
Ihe  behef  respeetmg  the  existence  of  angels  before  the  present 
world  .s  not  material  (p.  40).     Nor  does  it'  matter  whe  he    ban 
t  s,n  be  i.,rformed  by  immersion  or  sprinkling  (p.  41)      rJZ- 
duitely  alter   baptism,   whatever   bo  the   age'  the   E  chaHsM 
-In'HMs  ered  (p.  215).      The   Kusnians  in  baptizing  con    I 
absolutely  necessury  to  have  the  water   cold\    "were   the  chi 
taken  off  t  ,0  wat.r  they  would  probably  doubt  the  validity  of    h 
ordinance     (p.  153  .     "  The  Greeks  and  Russians  always  ^u.    he 
trine  muncu'sion  ;  the  first  in  the  name  of  the  Father  fl!  , 

m  that  of  the  Son,  and  the  third  in  ^^t^'l^  LZt' 
When  a  priest  cannot  bo  obtained,  they  ;,«n,,i^  j^y  haptlm^Tml 
they  never  rebaptizo  on  any  account  whatever  "  (p.lsfif "    /case 
of  necessity,  even  in  Great  Ji.issia,  baptism  by  sprinklim!  nr  Z 
water  over  the  body  is  practised  an^  held  l^rvahf "    f   5?)' 
Pinkerton   says   (p.    158)    that   after    baptism   the    prie  rhai2 
round  the  nc..k  of  the  child  a  small  cross,  which  is  worn  dur^^ 
life  next  to  tho  naked  breast.     «  Another  very  singula"  cu  torn 
which  forms  part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  isLtti'ng  offt  the 
form  ot  a  cross  part  of  the  hair  of  the  infant,  enveloping  it  ' 

rtCi  rz  ij^r  ^:  ^r^^-^f^^  it  up  in^^coiir 

adminis"  rlt  saLi^^^^^^^    f^^^'  ^''^  ^'-^^]  -^^^^ 
1  hb   chief  doctrines  of  the  Greet  Pii„^^i.         i  • ,    , 

Lio  4,?'  7!"  of  Pnvate  judgment  in  interpreting  <J,e  flTb  e 
ipp.  4J,  43).     Kejection  of  the  Vultrate  as  an  imr..^    a  ^        1 
tion  (p.  43).'     Bible  in  the  vernacuWp  44 WnZ  °  nf      ',":'."■ 
130  t,.e  opinion,  „f  t„e  K„.i.„  uJ^'t:^l^Z^ 
(p.  40).    Nor  are  trada.on,  (p.  45).     Holy  Ghort  proceed  ftom 
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See  also 
Akt.  463. 


See  also 


the  Father  alone  (pp.  46,  47).  No  free  will  to  perforin  good 
works  (p.  47).  And  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  themselves  suffi- 
cient atonement  for  all  the  world  (p.  48).  Grace  justifies  through 
faith  independent  of  work  (p.  49).  Laity  should  communicate  in 
both  kinds  (p.  50).'  Priests  may  marry  (p.  50),  though  <^he 
higher  clergy  should  be  "uaencumbered  with  the  duties  of  the 
the  married  state  and  of  a  family"  (p.  51).  Jesus  Christ  the  only 
head  of  the  Church  (p.  51).  And  the  spiritual  power  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  Councils  of  the  Church  (p.  52).  No  purgatory  (p.  53), 
The  spiritual  power  may  also  loose  from  sin  kjU  the  ground  of 
repentance,  but  not  on  the  principle  of  supererogation  of  works 
(p.  54).     Nor  can  such  absolution  be  purchased  (p.  54).'^ 

Thus  far  Philaret.  But  Pinkerton  cautiously  adds  (pp.  54,  55), 
"  I  have  no  intention  to  insinuate  that  the  body  of  the  Russian 
people,  or  even  many  of  the  lower  clergy,  possess  such  distinct 
views  as  are  here  exhibited  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel." 
Indeed  the  grossest  idolatry  exists  (p.  56),  and  yet  says  Pinkerton 
Art.  1802.  (p^  57^^  bishops  when  ordained  promise  "  that  the  homage  due  to 
(rod  shall  not  be  transferred  to  holy  pictures.  ...  on  the  con- 
trary, I  will  study  that  pictures  be  respected  only  in  the  sense  of 
the  holy  orthodox  church,  as  set  forth  in  the  second  general 
Council  of  Nice."  And  yet  Platon  allows  the  invocation  of  saints, 
but  in  a  way  "  very  different  from  the  invocation  of  Grod  "  (see 
pp.  58-60).  Pinkerton  (p.  273)  mentions  as  a  remarkable  thing, 
that  in  a  cLurch  at  Tul?.  he  saw  "  a  rudely  carved  wooden  image 
of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross,  being  the  first  to  my  recollection 
which  I  had  ever  seen  in  a  church  of  the  Greek  confession,  where 
only  a  superficial  painting  on  canvass  or  wood  is  permitted."  They 
keep  their  fasts  with  great  strictness  (pp.  71,  72).  They  have 
four  great  fasts,  besides  usual  weekly  fasts  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  throughout  the  year."  During  the  great  fasts  they  are 
not  allowed  even  to  drink  tnilh.     See  Art.  1795. 

Pinkerton  says  (p.  157),  "The  chrism,  though  a  distinct  mys- 
tery, is  always  administered  immediately  after  baptism,  and  is  the 
confirmation  of  the  Greek  Chiirch.  This  rite  is  performed  by  the 
priest  anointir;g  the  baptized  person  with  holy  ointments,  with 
which  he  maker-  th*-  sign  cf  the  cross  on  his  forehead,  eyes, 
nostrils,  mouth,  ears,  breast,  hands,  p.nd  feet,  repeating  these 
words  at  each  sign — '  The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  " 
It  is  clear  that  the  Russian  Greek  Church  greatly  reverences  the 
sign  of  the  cross.     It  is  made  in  the  chrism  (p.  157);  after  bap- 

'  So  do  the  Abyssinians.     See  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  4to,  18l4,  p.  391. 

'  Ranke  says  that  Alexander  VI.  was  the  first  who  officially  declared  that  indul- 
gences could  release  souls  from  purgatory  {Die  liomischen  Pdpste,  Berlin,  1838, 
band  i.  p.  61). 
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ii"ifer;!58^°fThTp  ''•'  "1'^' ''^  ^'^^''  '^^  --  ^--^ 

aflr  rnL  K         I  ^"'''''''  ^^^^^^'  "^^'^^^  ^^^^^^^  before  and 

(p.  211).     The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  at  burials  (p.  275)  •  and 

ath  ;«  ^r  'T::^''''''''.  ^'^  ^^"^"  ^^^^^^^^  uplasaio  em' 
'tou  d 'ont  t''  I  IT  ''"'.  ''"^^''^'^  (P-  343)'  *^^t  «-^h  oath 
kiln  •  I  If  ^'^'''  ™^^-^"^'  ^^'  *h^  ^ross  was  not  to  be 
kissed  m  the  afternoon  :  and  no  one  in  any  affair  could  be  per' 
mitted  to  swear  by  kissing  the  cross  more  than  thrice."  ^ 

J.rL         i  .     ''^"'^  ?^"''^  "PP^"^^  ^^  ^'  remarkable  for  its 
tojerant  spirit  (see  pp.  188,  189,  248). 

Respecting  the  sacraments,  see  pp.  215,  216.  "The  laitv 
seldom  partake  of  the  communion  more  than  once  a  year,  J^i^ 
IS  always  during  the  great  fast  before  Easter ;  but  thefe  are,many 
of  the  ntoie  serious  who  partake  of  the  ordinance  oftener.     The 

IS  bap  ized,  a.  whatever  age,  he  is  admitted  to  this  sacrament, 
rec  ivftL     r'     ;'-"n  \le|^venecl  .  .  .  The  communiclt 
soTped  in  th  Vr.."'^  kinds,  standing,  the  bread  being 

sopped  m  the  cup.     A  little  warm  water  is  mixed  with  the  wine 
probably  .n  reference  to  the  blood  and  water  which  flow  d  Z' 
the  Saviour's  side.  .  .  .  Three  infants  in  the  arms  of  their  mothe^ 
received  the  sacrament;  the  bread  was  soaked  in  the  w  net " 

tTLtdLr^ '-''' '  ''-^~'''  -^  -^  «^  ^^-^^ 

nion  This,  I  suppose,  is  meant  for  adults,  for  it  is  not  easv  to 
see  how  infants,  to  whom  the  communion  is  given  directly  aft  r 
baptism,  could  confess.  From  what  Pinkerton  adds  (p.  216)  the 
confession  seems  little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  and  c  rtiin  v 
very  diflferent  from  the  auricular  confession  of  the  church  of  Rom/ 
Respecting  the  bishops,  see  the  letter  of  »  Philirpf  fl  .' 

bishop  of  Moscow."     He  savs  (r,  ^l^^    X.     r         '     .  P'^'""^ 
ih^  Jr.-        c  I,-  1  I       y   '^P*  ^■^'^'•>      The  Russian  church   in 

he  choice  of  bishops,  follows  the  practice  of  tlie  first  churcl  e 

r  adds  Phitr  '''^'^'^'  ^P^"  ^^^  ^^^^-^'^-^  lait^ini:  Iv- 
ces  ;  "  tL^  ;^^^^^^^^^  Tr^'  ''  ^^^  -^-t  of  the  Russian  dL 
ITtL  T  *°  ^^^  ^y"^^^  ^'  representing  the  cler^rv 

and  to  the  emperor  as  representative  of  th^  people  " ! ! !  (p  2.30> 

1820.    CnsXOM   AMONG   RUSSIAN   WOMEN   OF   COI^CEALING   THE   LAST 
MOMENTS   OF   TIIEIK   PBEGNANCY. 

Pinkerton  {AccQunt.  of  Russia,  Lend.  8vo    183S  n   K^^ 
"Fro.  ancient  U.es  it  has  been'  a  cu^t^lJ^^V^^ 

o  2 
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which  is  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  classes  in  the  present  day,  never 
to  disclose  the  secret  '.•  ^  ^voman's  being  in  labour,  except  to 
those  who  have  to  wait  upon  her,  till  the  labour  is  past,  from  a 
superstitious  belief  that  when  her  state  is  known,  especially  to 
strangers,  her  sufferings  and  danger  are  thereby  increased." 

1 82 1.    PLATINA   COINKD   BY   THE   RUSSIANS. 

"  They  have  also  recently  begun  to  use  platina  as  a  circulating 
medium,  and  in  1830  coined  337,000  roubles  of  this  metal" 
{Pinkevton's  Russia,  8vo,  1833,  p.  16). 

1822.     NOTES    ON    THE    SAMOGITIANS. 

See  Pinkerton's  Russia,  Lond.  8vo,  1833.  He  says  (p,  106), 
"  The  Samogitian  language  is  spoken  in  three  districts  of  Lithu- 
ania, by  a  population  of  1 1 2,000  souls,  mostly  Roman  Catholics." 
The  Samogitian  population  of  the  district  of  Rossiena  amounts  to 
about  90,000  "  (p.  111).  The  language  of  the  Samogitians  is  very 
different  from  that  of  either  the  Russians  or  Germans"  (p.  114). 

Pinkerton  was  told  (pp.  119,  120)  by  the  bishop  of  Samogitia, 
"  that  the  number  of  churches  among  the  Samogitians  was  two 
hundred." 

1823.    POSSIBLE   EXPLANATION   OF   AN   EVENT    ATTENDING   THE    BIRTH 

OF   CHRIST. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  general  idea  of  impurity  attached  to  a 
lying-in-woman"  (i.  e.  among  the  Russians),  "  it  is  very  common, 
as  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  seldom  consist  of  more  than  one 
liabitable  apartment,  to  resort  to  the  stable  or  bath-house  ;  the 
latter  is  usually  at  a  small  distance  from  the  dwelling.  Even 
some  of  the  middle  classes  still  use  the  bath-house  in  these  cir- 
cumstances" (PlnkeHon's  Russia,  8vo,  1832,  p.  154). 

1824.    THE   USE   OF   SURNAMES   AND   CHRISTIAN   NAMES   BY   THE 

RUSSIANS. 

"  In  ancient  times  the  Russian  princes  usually  bestowed  upon 
their  children  two  names,  the  one  Slavonian  and  the  other  G-reek ; 
the  first  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  second  at  its  baptism. 
This  custom  continued  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
Slavonian  name  was  dropt,  and  the  child  began  to  be  called  aftef 
the  sai7it  marked  in  the  kalendar  on  the  eighth  day  after  its 
birth.  .  .  .  The  ancient  Russians  had,  properly  speaking,  no 
family  names  ;  they  used  only  the  appellative  given  to  the  child 
at  its   birth,  joined   to   the   designation  wliich  the  father    had 
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received  on  fds  coming  into  the  world.  Afterwards  they  began 
to  add  various  terms  of  distinction  taken  from  peculiar  properties 
either  of  the  mind  or  body,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  "Prince  Tscherbatoff, 
an  eminent  Russian  historian,  is  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of 
naming  all  the  branches  of  the  same  race  by  one  family  name 
was  little  known  among  the  Russians  till  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteentli  century"  {Plnkerton's  Russia,  8vo,  1833,  pp.  159, 
160).  ^^ 

Sir  Richard  Wynne,  who  travelled  into  Spain  in  1623,  says  that 
among  the  Spaniards,  "  a  saint's  day  is  in  far  greater  estimation 
than  the  Sabbatli "  {Autobiography  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes,  edit.  Halli- 
well,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  248). 

1825.     DItUIDICAL   WORSHIP   IN   GROVES. 

Duke  {Drwidical  Temples  of  the  County  of  Wilts,  Lond.  1846, 
12mo,  pp.  22-24)  denies  that  the  Druids  worshipped  in  groves. 
See  also  p.  26,  where  he  says :  «  The  history  of  the  Druids  is  very 
indefinitely  given  by  ancient  authors  who  attribute  to  them  man- 
ners and  customs  to  which  I  am  convinced  that  they  were  utter 
strangers.     Amongst  other  unproved  assertions,  they  make  them 
resort  to  woods  and  groves,  and  yet  we  ever  find  their  temples  in 
the  most  open  and  champain  countries."     But  the  assertions  of 
the  ancients  on  this  point  must  always  carry  weight ;  and  it  was 
a  very  common  practice  among  barbarous  nations  to  worship  in 
groves.     Thus  Pinkerton  {Account  of  Russia,  8vo,  1833,  p.  195) 
says  of  the  ancient  Slavonians,  «  They  formerly  worshipped  idols 
of  stone,  wood,  and  metal,  in  groves  and  on  high  places."     Mon- 
tesquieu supposes  that  the  idea  of  building  temples  to  God  only 
occurs  to    nations  that  have  passed  the  pastoral  state.     "  Cette 
idee  si  naturelle  ne  vient  qu'auz  peuples  qui  cultivent  les  terres  ; 
et  on  ne  verra  pas  batir  des  temples  chez  ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  de 
maisons  eux-memes  "  {Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xxv.  ch.  2,  (Euvres 
de  Montesquieu,  Paris,  1835,  p.  416). 

1826.    NOTE   ON   THE   RUSSIAN   WORD   BOGH. 

Nestor  gives  a  list  of  the  Slavonian  deities;  in  two  of  which 
"we  find  the  word  'hogh;  which  is  the  word  still  universally  used 
by  the  Russians  to  designate  the  Supreme  Being,"  &c.  &c.  {Piri- 
kerton's  Russia,  8vo,  1833,  p.  196).  Has  this  any  connection 
with  our  Boghy  ? 

1827.    SINGULAR   PART   OF   THE   RUSSIAN   BURIAL   SERVICE. 

When  a  Russian  dies,  a  passport  or  absolution  is  put  into  his 
coffin.    See  the  fornvula  in  Pinkerton's  Russia,  8vo,  1833,  pp.  206, 
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207.  Pinkerton  adds,  "  Most  probably  this  usage  was  substituted 
by  tlie  Greeks,  for  the  heathen  custom  of  putting  into  the  mouth 
of  the  deceased  a  small  .piece  of  money  called  obolus  (o/3o\os), 
the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  Charon  for 
passage  over  the  Styx."  And  when  the  empsror  Alexander  I. 
died,  a  paper  containing  his  character  was  buried  with  him  (see 
p.  368). 

1828.    A   SECT   OF  EUNUCHS   OR   ORIGENISTS  IN   RUSSIA. 

There  is  a  sect  of  th^'s  sort  in  Eussia,  the  members  of  which, 
in  imitation  of  Origen,  adopt  the  literal  meaning  of  Matthew, 
xix.  12.  There  are  in  Petersburgh  alone  upwards  of  two  hundred 
of  them,  and  in  a  single  regiment  seventeen  soldiers  put  his  opi- 
nion into  action  by  castrating  themselves.  See  the  account  given 
of  them  in  Pinkerton's  Eussia,  8vo,  1833,  pp.  263,  264.  He  says, 
"  In  general  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  other  men  ;  they 
become  sallow  and  sickly-looking,  their  beards  and  hair  begin  to 
fall  off  and  look  parched,  and  in  all  respects  they  resemble  a 
drooping,  withering  plant." 

1829.     FONDNESS    FOR    GREEK    LITERATURE    IN    THE    FIRST    AND 
PRECEDING   CENTURY. 

Suetonius  {Tib.  cap.  xxi.)  has  preserved  part  of  a  letter  from 
Augustus  to  Tiberius.  In  about  fifteen  lines  the  royal  pedant 
quotes  Greek  no  less  than  four  different  times. 

1830.    STATE   OF   LITERATURE   IN   GAUL   IN   THE   FIRST   CENTURT. 

See  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  i.  pp.  125- 
144. 

The  Benedictines  say  (pp.  125,  126)  not  only  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  Christianity  being  introduced  into  Gaul  in  this  century, 
but  that  there  is  strong  evidence  against  such  a  supposition. 
This  evidence  consists  of  the  testimony  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  of 
the  acts  of  St.  Saturninus  of  Toulouse,  and  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 

During  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  literature  in  Gaul 
ratlier  increased  than  declined  (p.  126).  Indeed,  the  school  of 
Southern  Gaul  continued  to  supply  the  Eoman  empire  with 
eminent  men  during  the  whole  of  this  century  (pp.  130-134), 
though  liistory  only  mentions  the  school  of  Marseilles  and  of 
Autun  (p.  135).  However,  in  a.d.  40,  literary  games  were  cele- 
brated at  Lyons  (p.  137).  In  a.d.  94,  Domitian  exiled  the  philo- 
sophers from  Eome,  and  many  of  them  retired  to  Gaul  (p.  138). 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  marks  of  declining  civilization  were  not 
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wanting.  Eloquence  decayed  (p.  139),  the  care  with  which 
children  were  educated  diminished  (pp.  139,  140),  a  false  and 
inflated  rhetoric  was  generally  taught  (pp.  140-142),  and  the 
study  of  liberal  arts  was  sacrificed  to  early  fame  at  the  bar  (p.  143). 
Nearly  every  great  man  produced  by  Gaul  in  this  century  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  bar  (see  instances  at  pp.  145, 147, 149,  158, 
177,  181,  218),  and  this  was  encouraged  by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
"  Les  avocats  furent  sous  lui  en  leur  r^gue.  Les  jurisconsultes 
avaient  alors  au  contraire  peu  de  credit"  (p.  169).  This  attach- 
ment to  the  rhetorical  part  of  the  law  and  neglect  of  the  noble 
study  of  jurisprudence  is  perhaps  an  evidence  of  declining  civili- 
sation.    Compare  what  Burke  says  on  this  point. 

In  the  first  century  the  Greek  language  was  generally  cultivated  See  also 
in  Gaul  (tome  i.  part  i.  pp.  137, 138). 


Ahts. 
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1831.    STATE    OF   LITEKATURE   IN   GAUL   IN   THE   SECOND   CENTURY. 


See  the  account  given  by  the  Benedictines  in  Histoire  litteraire  See  also 
de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  i.  pp.  223-245.  ^^"^^  *'*^^' 

There  is  no  evidence  of  Christianity  having  been  preached  in 
Gaul  before  the  time  of  Pothinu8,  the  bishop  of  Lyons  and  pre- 
decessor of  Irengeus  (p.  225).  Before  the  accession  of  Irenaeus  a 
church  was  formed  at  Vienne  (p.  225).  The  Benedictines  say 
(pp.  227, 228),  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was  favourable 
to  civilisation  in  Gaul.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  have  been  favour- 
able to  learning.  They  say  (p.  236) :  "  Avant  le  quatri^me  si^cle  il 
ne  parait  pas  que  les  Chretiens  etudiassent,  au  raoins  dans  les 
ecoles  publiques,  les  sciences  profanes,  la  rhetorique,  la  poetique, 
la  dialectique,  et  le  reste  de  la  philosophie,  la  geom^trie,  et  les 
autres  mathematiques.  lis  les  regardaient  comme  des  etudes 
etrangeres  a  la  religion,  parceque  c'etaient  les  paiens  qui  les 
avaient  cultivees."  And  again  (at  p.  238),  "  Touts  la  science  que 
Ton  demandait  a  une  pretre  ou  a  uu  eveque,  c'etait  d'avoir  lu  et 
relu  FEcriture  Sainte." 

In  the  second  century,  Greek  was  commonly  spoken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lyons  (pp.  228-230),  according  to  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  of  this  they  have  given  no  proof,  and  only  four 
arguments:  1st.  The  proximity  of  Lyons  to  Marseilles.  2nd. 
The  fact  that  Irensej-,  -.id  other  apostles  in  Gaul  wrote  in  Greek. 
3rd.  That  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Greek  was  commonly 
understood  at  Aries.  4th.  Irenseus  says  that  his  Greek  was 
injured  by  being  compelled  to  speak  a  barbai'ous  language.  This 
the  Benedictines  observe  must  apply,  not  to  the  Celtic,  but  to  the 
corrupt  Greek  spoken  by  the  people,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
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DeakW  r  T         V '"''"'  '°"^^  ^'  deteriorated  by  the  habit  of 

U  ter  ha  f  of  the  firHt  century.  He  mentions  that  three  extra- 
ordinary  thin^.«  occurred  to  him  during  his  life.  One  was,  "Ce 
quetant  GauIoi«  il  ne  servait  de  la  langue  grecque"  (p.  268). 
Ihis  doe«  not  look  an  if  Greek  was  so  ver^  common  in  Gaul.  ^ 
lue  Latin  language,  the  Benedictines  boldly  say,  "etait  aussi 
jommune  dann  nos  Gaules  en  ce  si^cle  que  le  Gaulois  memo,"  bu 
their  arguments  in  favour  of  this  assertion  (pp.  231,  232)  aii  very 

sch^oo^-n'^n  nf  appear  to  be  the  slightest  vestiges  of  Christian 

the  5  .n    1   ?     '^"'■:,"^'  ^^'  '''°^^  ^^^*^^y  («««  P-  232),  nor  have 

he  Benedictines  advanced  any  proof  for  what  they  say  (p.  233) 

lespecting  the  bishops  teaching  in  the  churches,  f^r  their  refer- 

Z!n  A  "'L^  *^''"*'  '''^''^^'ime,  discours2,  nos.  xiv.  xv.) 
does  not  bear  them  out.  ^ 

Respecting  the  pagan  literature  of  Gaul  during  this  century, 

rj^'  ^V'  ^'^^^  *^^  ^^^^^  ''  I^l-y  the  Younger,  elol 
TZ  ,p  ^^rV^^^'^tly  declined,  but  still  maintained  itself  in 
wWV.  ,-n  1!  J^^'^^dictines  suppose  (pp.  243,  244)  that  the  schools 
which  in  the  preceding  century  existed  in  Gaul  still  flourished  in 

Zt,Z  T  ":^''^~'^''  tbat  of  Autun;  and  they  confess 
(p.  245)  "que  1  on  doit  regarder  la  fin  de  ce  si^cle  comme  I'epoque 
de  la  vieiUesse  et  de  la  decadence  de  I'histoire."  This  indeed  is 
sufficiently  clear.  Of  the  eminent  men  in  this  century  Paulinus 
aiea  in  104  (p.  247),Geminiu8  early  in  the  second  century  (p.  247) 
Eufinus  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (p.  249).  Abascant; 
veis  le  commencement  de  ce  second  siecle  "  (p.  250).  Salvius 
Liberahs  under  Domitian  and  Trajan  (p.  252).'  Augurinus  wa 
consul  in  a.d.  132  (p.  253).  Florus  wrote  about  the  year  110  (p.  ^59) 

Jimr;:?  d"  *''  t''''  ^'*'^  "^^"^  ^'^'-^y  (P-  265),  and  after 
ln^\  ^'^^i^'  f '""^  ^^^'"^^  '^^  «^ly  ^«-«t  of  one  writer 
of  any  note,  viz.  Kroulon,  and  he  flourished  early  in  the  reign  of 
Ma  cus  Aurehus  (p.  233).  Of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  during  thi 
cenury  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  any  of  them  had  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  a  single  branch  of  literature  or  of 
science  (pp.  289,  290). 

1832.    STATE   OF   LITBHATUBE    IN   GAUL   DUUING   THE   THIRD   CENTURY. 

See   the   accounts    given    by   the    Benedictines    in   Histoire 
htteraire  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  i.  pp.  299-323. 

ihey  give  (pp.  301-313)  an  account  of  the  Christian  literature 
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of  Gaul,  which  consists  of  the  works  of  Irenseus,  who  died  in 
A.D.  202  (p.  302),  of  some  writings  of  Gaius  against  the  Montanislu 
(p.  303);  and  against  other  heretics  (p.  311);  Commentaries  on 
the  Bible  by  St.  Hippolyte  (p.  304),  and  other  works  by  the  saint, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty  (p.  312  ;  see  also  pp.  313,  362). 
The  Benedictines  say  (p.  307),  that  there  were  in  Gaul  as  many 
Christian  schools  as  cliurches,  but  for  this  they  cite  no  authority. 
Retice,  bishop  of  Autun,  wrote  against  the  Novatians  (p.  311), 
and  composed  a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (p.  311). 
They  want  us  (p.  397)  to  believe  that  St.  Hippolyte  was  a  learned 
man !  It  is  said  that  "at  the  close  of  the  third  century  St.  Patricius 
probably  bishop  of  Pertusa,  "  was  acquainted  with  the  important 
fact  that  th(>  temperature  of  the  eaith  rapidly  increases  below  the 
surface  "  (see  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  220, 
221),  Some  poems  have  been  ascr'bed  to  Tertullian,  but  they 
appear  not  to  have  been  written  by  him  (see  Ceillier,  Auieurs 
sacres,  tome  ii.  pp.  494-497). 

In  the  second  century  the  Septuagint  was  used  in  Gaul,  but  on 
the  arrival  from  Kome  in  the  third  century  of  seven  missionaries, 
it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Italic  version,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  was  introduced.  At  all  events,  we  knoiu  it  was 
used  in  Gaul  in  the  fourth  century,  and  this  would  naturally 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  Greek  language  (pp.  304,  305).  It 
is  likely  that  these  seven  missionaries,  who  became  bishops,  also 
induced  the  Gauls  to  substitute  the  Eoman  for  the  Greek  ritual 
(pp.  304,  305).  These  missionaries  arrived  in  Gaul  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  (p.  306).  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Poitiers,  who  died  in  368,  extravagantly  eulogizes  the  Septuagint 
(see  Hist,  lit  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  176),  and  it  is 
always  used  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  (p.  387). 

During  this  century  nearly  all  Gaul  became  Christian  (com- 
pare pp.  304,  306),  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  seven  Eoman 
missionaries  who  arrived  in  Gaul  about  a.d.  250,  and  were  made 
respectively  bishopo  at  Tours,  Aries,  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Paris, 
Auvergne,  and  Limoges  (p.  304).  One  of  the  seven  was  Dionysius,' 
bishop  of  Paris.  The  Benedictines  add  (p.  309),  "II  y  avait 
encore  des  eveques  dans  presque  toutes  les  autres  principales 
villes  des  Gaules."  The  Novatian  heresy  entered  France  about 
A.D.  252,  though  it  was  adopted  by  one  bishop  only,  Marcion 
of  Aries  (p.  310).  Eetice,  bishop  of  Autun,  wrote  against  it 
(p.  311). 

For  an  account  of  the  profane  literature  of  Gaul  in  this  century 
see  p.  SIS,  et  seq.  The  Benedictines  allow  that  it  considerably 
declined;  but  they  add  (p.  313),  "on  pent    toutefois    assurer 
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qw'elle  s'y  soutint  encore  avec  plus  d'honneiir  qu'en  nulle  autre 
provinr"  de  I'empire."     For  tlie  general  decay  of  literature  they 
assign  three  causes  (pp.  313,314):   1st.  The  personal  character  of 
the  Koman  emperors.     2nd.  Tlie  abundance  of  civil  wars.     3rd. 
The  invasions  of  the  barbarians.    On  the  other  hand  (pp.  315,  316) 
literature  in  Gaul  was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  emperors. 
Maxinnan  Hercules  stayed  some  time  at  Treves,  and  Constantiua 
Clilorus  fixed  his  residence  there.     The  consequence  was  (p.  316) 
that  Treves  became  the  centre  of  Eoman  civilization,  and  it  was 
there  (p.  317)  that  Claude  Mamertin  pronounced  his  panegyric 
on  IMaximian  Hercules.     The  schools  of  Atitun  greatly  flourished 
(pp.  317,  318),  but  about  a.d.  270  were  broken  up  in  consecpience 
of  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  but  were  restored  by  the  patron- 
age of  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  the  talents  of  Eumenius,  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  there  (pp.  318,  319).     There  were  also  schools 
at  Besanfon  and  Lyons  under  Julius  Titien  (p.  319),  a  poet,  a 
rhetorician,  and  a  geographer.      At  Bordeaux,  too,  there  were 
schools  where    a   certain    Eusebius   flourished    (p.   320).      The 
Emperor  Numerian  must  be  classed  among  the  authors  produced 
by  Cfaul.     His  declamations  and  poems  are  lost  (pp.321,  322). 
However,  in  all  the  works  of  this  century  a  decline  of  taste  is 
observable  (pp.  321-323,  and  see  p.  418),  but  Numerian  was  con- 
sidered the  first  poet  of  the  age  (p.  414). 

1833.    IN   THE   FOURTH   CENTUBY   OCCURS   THE   FIRST   INSTANCE 
OF   GODFATHERS   FOR   ADULTS. 

Rufinus,  minister  of  Theodosius,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, «  fit  assembler  les  plus  illustres  eveques  d'orient  pour  faire 
la  dedicace  d'une  eglise  qu'il  avait  fait  batir  avec  un  palais  de  son 
nom  aupr^s  de  Calcedoine,  et  recevoir  le  bapteme  a  cette  solen- 
nite.  Au  sortir  des  fonts,  les  eveques  le  mirent  entre  les  mains 
du  S.  Solitaire  Ammone,  pour  les  conseils  duquel  Rufin  eut 
toujours  dans  la  suite  beaucoup  de  deference  et  de  respect.  C'est 
la,  peut-etre,  le  plus  ancien  exemple  que  nous  aions  de  donner  des 
parrains  aux  adultes"  {Hlatoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  tome  1. 
part.  ii.  p.  322). 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  "the  custom  in  Roman 
Cathohc  countries  for  ladies  of  the  first  distinction  to  go  into  the 
churches,  and  offer  themselves  as  sponsors  for  whatever  children 
are  brought  to  be  baptized"  (Afemoirs  of  Captain  Thurot,  Lond. 
1760,  p.  8,  edited  by  Mr.  Croker,  for  the  Percy  Society). 
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1834.    NOTE   ON   THE   STUDY,    LTC,   OF   HOMER. 

Harmoniixs,  in  the  fourth  century,  taught  grammar  at  Treves. 
"  Ne  pouvant  plus  supporter  le  triste  eclat  ou  il  voyait  les  poesies 
d'Hom(^re  qui  se  trouvaient  alors  fort  negligees,  il  entreprit  d'en 
faire  un  recueil "  {Hiat.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  2,  p.  208). 

1835.    OPINION    THAT   THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   HEBREWS   WAS 
NOT   BY  PAUL. 

The  celebrated  Bishop  Caius,  in  the  third  century,  "  refutant 
la  temerite  qu'avaient  les  Montanistes  de  fabriquer  de  nouveaux 
ecrits  qu'ils  donnaient  pour  I'Ecriture  Sainte,  ne  comptait  <iue 
treize  epitres  de  S.  Paul,  omettant  celle  aux  Hebreux  comme  ne 
la  croyant  pas  de  cet  apotre.  Ce  sentiment  au  reste  ne  lui  etait 
pas  particulier.  Quelques  Latins,  dit  Eus^be,  pensaient  la  meme 
chose  "  {Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  i.  p.  358). 

1836.    LITERATURE   IN   GAUL   IN   THE   FOURTH   CENTURY. 

See  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  pp.  1-44. 
The  Benedictines  boldly  say  (p.  i.)  that  this  was  more  brilliant 
than   the  preceding  centuries,  or  than  many  of  the  succeeding 
centuries.     They  however  do  add,  except  tlie  Augustan  age  (p.  2). 
Much  of  this  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Constantius  Chloru.s,  wlio 
fixed  his  residence  at  Treves,  and  to  the  exertions  of  Constantine 
his  son,  at  Aries  (p.  3).     But  it  seems  (p.  3)  that  all  this  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  rapid  increase  of  Christianity,  brought 
about  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  the  cross  in  the  heavens ! 
But  there  were  some  real  advantages.     Lactantius  was  summoned 
to  Graul  to  undertake  the  education  of  Crispus  (p.  4).     Constan- 
tine tlie  Great  exempted  professors  of  literature  and  physicians 
from  every  species  of  tax  (p.  4),  and  subsequently  in  a.u.  33  ex- 
tended the  same  privilege  to  their  wives  and  families.     From 
335  to  338,  Athanasius  was  exiled  in  Graul ;  this,  according  to 
the  Benedictines  (p.  6)  was  to  Gaul  a  fertile  source  of  knowledge. 
Constantius,  Constantine,  and  Constant  successively  fixed  their 
residence  in  Gaul,  the  last  at  Treves  (pp.  5,  6);  and  summoned 
into  Gaul  Proerese,  the  celebrated  Athenian  sophist,  whom,  how- 
ever, Eunapius  accuses  the  Gauls  of  not  being  able  to  appreciate 
(p.  6).     But  on  the  murder  of  Constant  and  usurpation  of  Mag- 
nentius,  a  series  of  cruel  invasions  by  the  Germans  troubled  Gaul, 
until  in  a.d.  355  Julian  restored  order  and  peace.     His  efforts  in 
favour  of  liberty  and   learning  are   grudgingly  praised  by  the 
Benedictines  (p.  7).     Julian  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  and  did 
much  to  render  it  famous  ^     7),  and  it  was  there  that  in  a.d.  360 
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hrono  h.  inflicted  a  terrible  blow  on  Cliristians,  by  excludinir 
them  from  the  public  schools  (p.  8).  Valentinian  L  passed  ne  ,"y 
alius  rei.n  in  Gaul,  first  at  Paris,  then  at  Rhein.s,  and  lastly  al 

gZZVI  f  :!^"^^^"---  to  Treves  to  instruct  his'son 
Gia  an  (p.  8).  In  375  Gratian  succeeded  his  father  Valentinian. 
He  a  so  chiefly  resided  at  Treves,  and  did  mucli  to  encourage 

Sit  T)  T'  '"^  ''^'"^^^  '^'  ^°^  «^  '^'  f-^rth  century 
Mallius  Theodorus  was  appointed  Prefect  of  Gaul.  Himself  au 
doquent  and   learned   man,    he    zealously   protected   literature 

In  this  century  Treves  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  in  some 
respects  superior  to  Rome  (p.  10) ;  and  yet  it  is  strange  that  we 
find  no  mention  of  its  library  (p.  H).  In  a.i>.  371,  Treves  was 
visited  by  Jerome  and  his  friend  Benosius.  The  former  was  con- 
verted there  (p.  12).  Neither  philosophy  nor  Roman  law  were 
taught  at  rreves,  nor  indeed  at  any  city  in  the  west  except  Rome 
{V-  i^>  -In  331,  Constantine  visited  Autun,  and  by  his  munifi- 
cence and  the  efforts  of  Eumenius  the  college  there  recovered  its 
ancient  splendour  (p.  14).  The  schools  of  Toulouse  were  parti- 
cularly famous  for  rhetoric  (p.  14);  and  towards  ^.he  middle  of 
this  century  public  schools  were  established  at  Poitiers  (p  15 V 
and  towards  the  end  of  this  century  we  find  a  college  at  Anoou- 
feme  (p.  15).  o  o 

Gaul  in  this  century  was  particularly  famous  for  orators  and 

nn  pi^J'n  '^.^'^^P/'^""'^  ^''' ^^iorians  (p.  18;  see  also 
pp.  20,  21)      The  Benedictines  say  (p.  21),  «on  se  portait  parti- 

^H  Z  ^^J  T'""'"  ''  ^  ^"  P^^^^^-"  Humboldt  {Cosmos, 
edit.  Otte  1848  vol.  n.  p.  387)  says,  "  Finally  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  the  art  of  poetry,  in  its  grander  and  nobler  forms, 
faded  away  as  if  exhausted ;  poetic  emanations,  stripped  of  the 
charms  of  creative  fancy,  turned  aside  to  the  barren  realities  of 
scifence  and  of  description." 

As  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  I  can  find  no  certain  evidence. 
The  Benedictines  indeed  say  (p.  19),  "Arbore,  aieul  maternel 
dAusone  etait  habile  astronome  et  possedait  par  consequent  les 
mathematiques."  But  when  we  consider  what  the  astronomy  of 
tha^t^  age  was,  the  inference  may  perhaps  be  disputed  (see  also 

Greek  was  certainly  studied  in  this  century.  « II  y  en  avait 
des  professeurs  publics  dans  presque  toutes  les  grandes  villes  des 
Gaules  ^pp.  21,  22);  but  for  this  assertion  the  Benedictines  cite 
no  evidence.   It  appears  (p.  65)  that  although  there  tvere  profes 
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of  Greek  at  Bourdeaux,  the  study  of  that  language  was  very  much 
neglected.     Ausonius,  who  mentions  this,  adds  that  he  himself 
made  very  little  progress  in  it.     See  also  respecting  Ausonius 
pp.  282-289.     An  anonymous  but  Christian  orator  pronounced  a 
Greek  oration  on  the  occasion   of  the  death  of  Constantino  II 
(pp.  102,  103).    Uibicus  and  Crispus  taught  Greek  at  the  college 
of  Bourdeaux  (pp.   120,   121).     Aleime,  who   is  mentioned    by 
Ausonius  as  having  taught  eloquence  at  Bourdeaux,  «  n'etait  pas 
moins  habile  dans  le  grec,  que  dans  le  latin"  (p.  137).  St  Hil-irv 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  "en  citant  un  passage  de  I'epitre  aux  l^.pli- 
siens,   a  rocours  au  texte    gic3C  comme    plus    energique  que    la 
Vulgate"  (p.   163).     Hilary  made   some    translations  from   the 
Greek   of  Origen   (p.    181).      The   Benedictines   say   (p     188) 
"  St.  Hilaire  etudia  le  grec  avec  plus  de  succ^s  ;  mais  au  jugement 
de  St.  Jerome  il  ne  le  sut  pas  a  fonds."     Jerome  says  that  Hilary 
in  translating  from  Origen  was  aided  by  a  pric-'st  named  Heliodorus 
(p.  188).    Respecting  this  Heliodorus  and  his  knowledge  of  greek 
see  pp.   194,  195.     Agrice,  one  of  the  professors  at  Bourdeaux' 
"  possedait  parfaiteraent  toutes  les  beautes  de  la  languo  grecque  " 
(p.  202).     Hellesponce  was  an  orator  and  philosopher  of  Gaul  • 
"  la  langue  grecque  lui  etait  fort  famili^re  "  (p.  201 ).    Harmonius 
taught  grammar  at  Treves  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I. 
(p.  207).     "II  possedait  parfaitement  le  grec  and  le  latin  •  et  il 
y  a  toute  apparence  qu'il  donna  des  lemons  en  I'une  et  Tautre 
langue"   (p.   208).     Julius   Ausonius,    physician,    father   to    the 
celebrated  poet,  "possedait  parfaitement  et  parlait  de  meme  la 
grecque  "(p.  216).     It  is   doubtful  whether  or  no   Icaire  was  a 
Gaul.     At  all  events,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  which 
he  taught  at  Kome  (pp.  257,  258).     Paul,  a  rhetorician  and  a 
poet,  learned  Greek  either  at  Bourdeaux  or  at  Toulouse  (p  318^ 
St.  Ambrose,  the  famous  bishop   of  Milan,  "etudia  la  lano-ue 
grecque  aussi  bien  que  la  latine  "  (p.  326).     He  also  quotes  the 
Greek  fathers  (see  p.  349). 

Latin  was  still  "la  langue  vulgaire  dans  toutes  les  Gaules" 
(p.  22).  They  say  (p.  187)  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  "  En  general  ses 
expressions  sent  nobles,  energiques,  etc.,  quoiqu'elles  ne  soient  nas 
toujours  bien  latines."  ^ 

It  is  singular  that  only  one  bishop  from  Gaul  was  present  af 
the  Council  of  Nice  (p.  24X  Arlar^sm  early  in  thrcentury 
attempted  in  vain  to  spread  itself  in  Gaul  (p.  24),  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Council  of  Rimini,  the  church  there  remained 
orthodox ;  and  in  a.d.  353,  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Treves,  refusing 
to  condemn  Athanasius,  was  exiled  by  Constantius ;  but  in  355 
baturmnus,  bishop  of  Aries,  condemned  Athanasius  in  the  Council 
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of  Miliin  (p.  2()),  iin<l  Hilary  of  PoitierH  nsnuiiniriK  firm,  wub  by 
C.nstantiuH  oxih^l  tc   IMiry^'itt  (p.  26);   and   Uodon,  luHlicp  of 
Touloiisis  mot,  ilio  Huim^  fiito.     Still  in  A.i).  35H,  t,h«^  biHliopH  of 
(faul  firmly  n>j.'ctiul  Ariauism  (p.  27).     Whilst  (Jaul  r.^maint'd 
thun   stt'idy,   t'ho    («ast    was   so    fj;otu'rally   Arian    that    Hilary  «.t 
Poitiers,  in  one  of  his  l.^tttirs,  says,  "  II  est  rare  d'y  trouver,  meme 
panni  les  evficpies,  cetto  foi  quo  jo  vous  rapporte  "  (p.  29).     Hut 
in  (iaul  a  chauKo  was  at  hand.    In  A.».  3r)!),  foiu-  hun<lre(l  w.-stcrn 
bisho])s  met  at  Kin»ini  (p.  :5<)),  of  whom  only  ei^dity  were  deelared 
Arians.     t\.nstantins,  lu.W(«ver,   plainly  ottered  them  tlu^  alter- 
native of  sij,Mjinj,'  an  Arian  creed  or  of  exile  (p.  31).     They  pre- 
ferred the  former,  and  otdy  twenty  bishops  refused  to  abandon 
their  faith  (p.  31),  and  even  they  were  at  h^'iK'tli  induced  to  si^Ti 
a  confession   of  faith  drawn   up  by  the  Arians  of  very  doubtful 
import  (p.  32).     Hut  in  SCO,  Constantius  finding'  that  Hilary  ot 
Poitiers  was  formidable  to  the  eastern  Arians,  allowed  him  to 
return  fiom  exile  into  Gaul  (p.  33),  where  in  several  councils  hv 
caused  the  Arians  to  l.o  condemned,  and  thus  remedied  tlu^  scandal 
of  Kimini   (pp.  33,  34).     This  was  particularly  eftected  at  the 
Council  of  Paris,  in  a.o.  301.     Later  in  the  century  the  orthodox 
were   still  more  triumphant;    and  in  381,  Gratian  assembled  a 
council  which  deposed  two  Arian  bishops  (p.  34).     The  cautious 
rapidity  with   which   the  Clu-istians   at   the  eonunand   of  their 
emperors   shifted    from    Ariauism   to   Trinitarianisra,  and   from 
Trinitarianism  to  Ariauism,  seems  to  have  been  alluded  to  by 
St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  when  he  says,  "  Facta  est  fides 
temporum  potius  quam  evano;eliorum  "  (see  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France, 

tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  165). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Gaul  was  troubled  by 
the  Priscillian  heresy  (p.  35),  which  was  condemned  by  a  council ; 
but  Gratian  ordered  the  Priscillianists  to  be  restored  to  tlieir 
churches  (p.  36).  However,  when  Maximus  obtained  the  empire, 
they  were  put  to  dcith  (p.  37).  Ithace,  a  Spanish  bishop,  who 
was  the  chief  instigator  of  this  barbarous  aci,  w.^d  censured  by 
many  (pp.  36-38),  but  a  council  of  bisho-js  .t  '' ,eves  deo'rr,  d 
him  innocent  (p.  78),  and  this  was  followed  Wy  a  bchism  in  Gaul 
which  lasted  fifteen  years  (p.  38).  Sulpicius  Severus  has  left  a 
very  unfavourable  sketch  of  Ithace  (p.  39).  The  heresies  of 
Vigilantius,  though  actively  opposed  by  Jerome,  made  in  this 
c  utiiry  progress  in  Gaid  (pp.  41,  42). 

About  A.D.  360,  the  first  monastery  in  Gaul  was  erected  near 
"roitiers  by  St.  Martin,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tours  (p.  42).  When 
Martin  became  bishop  he  raised  another  monastery  near  Tours, 
which  gave  to  the  Chiurch  a  number  of  bishops  (p.  43).     Indeed 
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he  filled  the  environH  of  TourB  with  uionasterieH  (p.  4.>  ;  see  alao 
p.  414). 

Pa</an  LUeratui^e.—Evtm  from  the  account  j,'iven  by  the  Ht?ne- 
dictiiicH,  it  app<-arH  that  nearly  all  the  literature  of  this  century 
in  (laul  was  pu>j;an.     Tlie  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Autun  was  filled  by 
the  famous  Kumeues,  who  died  in  (U-  after  a.u.  .311,  and  was  a 
pa^i^an;    at  least  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  Christianity  (pp. 
44,4.')).      The  anonymous  pane^fyrist  who  flourished  at  Treves 
early  in  this  century  (p.  50)  was  a  pa^an  (p.  51).     Pluebricius, 
wlio   early    in    this    century    tau^^ht    at    Hourdeaux,    was    hijrh 
priest  of  H(denus,  and  desccuided  from  the  ancient  druids  (p.  (54). 
In  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  celebrated  Pattira,  a  pa^'an, 
tauj^ht  rhetoric  at  Hourdeaux  and  at  Rome.     He,  as  well  as  his 
son   th(!  orator  Delpliide,  thounjli   pa<ran,  are  praised  by  Jerome 
(pp.  124,  125,  and  p.  205).     Alcenms,  or  Alethius,  was  a   public 
professor  of  eloquence  at  Hourdeaux,  and  a  celebrated  (Jreek  and 
Latin  scholar.     He,  I  suppose,  was  a  pa|jfan,  for  the  Benedictines 
say  (p.  137),  "II  composa  (piehpies  ouvra},'es,  ou  il  parlait  avec 
tant  d'elo«re  do  Julien  i'Apostat  et  de  Salust  prefet  dt!s  Gaules 
sous  son  r6t,me,  qu'Ausone  ne  craint  pas  de  dire  qu'ils  etaient  plus 
propres  a  immortaliser  Julien  que  la  pourpre  dont  il  avait  et^ 
revetii,"   &c.     The   well-known  orator  Claude  Maraertin,   whom 
Julian  rais(!d  to  the  hijrhest  posts,  was  a  paji^an  (pp.  199,  200). 
Hellesponce,  who  flourished  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  who  was  so   celebrated  « qu'il   passait  sans  difficulte 
pour  le  second  sophiste  de  son  temps,"  was  a  pagan  (pp.  201, 
202),  as  was  also  the  still  more  celebrated  Chrisanthe,  who,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  not  a  Gaul  (p.   202).      Agrice,   professor   of 
rhetoric  at  Hourdeaux,  died  about  a.d.  370.     He  seems  to  have 
been  a  pagan  (pp.  202,  203).     Ammonius  Anastasius  and  Rufus, 
about  the   middle  of  the  fourth  century  taught  grammar  and 
rhetoric  at  Bourdeaux  and  Poitiers ;  they,  I  suppose,  were  pagans, 
from  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  the  Benedictines  (pp.  206, 
207)  speak  of  them,  and  so  perhaps  were  Ursulus  and  Harmonius, 
who  taught  grammar  at  Treves  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I. 
(pp.  207,  208).     Theodore,  a  learned  and  accomplished  man,  was 
executed  in  a.d.  374,  and  though  a  pagan,  was  selected  by  the 
Emperor  Valens  for  his  second  secretary  (pp.  211,  212).     Au- 
sonius,  father  to  the  well-known  poet  and  himself  a  celebrated 
physiciau,  was  made  prefect  of  Illyria  by  Valentinian  I.,  and  was 
also  head  physician  to  the  emperor.     There  seems  not  the  least 
evidence  of  his  being  a  Christian ;  and  yet  the  Benedictines  say 
(p.  214), ''  On  ne  pent  pas  neanmoins  douter  qu'il  ne  fut  chretien, 
puisque  I'on  a  des  preuves  que  sa  famille  faisait  meme  profession 
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de  piete  "  ! ! !  Marcel,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
taught  grammar  at  Narbonne.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  was 
a  pagan  from  the  sourness  with  which  the  monks  treat  him 
(p.  217).  Nepotien  was  one  of  tne  most  celebrated  of  the 
Bourdeaux  professors.  Nothing  is  said  about  his  religion  (p.  218). 
Eutropius,  the  well-known  liistoriar,  who  wrote  under  Gratian, 
was  a  pagan  (pp.  222).  The  r/ell-known  poet  Ausonius  is  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly  claimed  by  the  Benedictines  as  a  Christian 
(see  pp.  288,  289),  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  without  sufficient 
evidence.  His  Ephemerides  indeed  U  very  "  Christian,"  but  it 
has  been  doubted  if  he  wrote  it  (pp.  £9.3,  294,  and  see  p.  .SIX). 
In  his  Idylls  he  mentions  the  festival  of  Faster  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  but  this  scarcely  seems  to  afford  proof  of  his  being 
a  Christian  (see  p.  298).  In  his  fourth  Idyll  he  undertakes  to 
direct  the  studies  of  his  son  (p,  299),  and  drawing  out  a  list  of 
the  authors  he  should  read,  mentions  Homer,  Menander,  Terence, 
Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  but  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Fathers, 
which  seems  strong  evidence.  Besides  this  we  have  (p.  305)  his 
intimate  friendship  with  the  celebrated  pagan  Symmachus.  We 
also  find  (p.  309)  in  his  works  evidences  of  extensive  pagan  reading, 
but  not  of  Christian  reading.  Drepane,  an  orator  and  poet,  was 
a  friend  of  Ausonius.  In  388  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Gfauls 
to  pronounce  an  oration  before  Theodosius  the  Great.  In  390  he 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  (pp.  420,  421).  The  Benedictines  say 
(p.  422),  "II  etait  paien  ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  observe."  The 
celebrated  rhetorician  Nazaire,  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  or  of  Pro- 
vence, flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  He  is 
praised  by  Jerome  and  by  Ausonius,  and  was  a  pagan  {Hist,  lit. 
de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  pp.  92,  93\ 

The  only  person  I  find  mentioned  as  knowing  Hehvetv  is  St. 
Hilaire,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  of  whom  the  Benedictines  say  (p.  188), 
"  II  parait  avoir  eu  quelque  leg^re  teinture  de  la  langue 
hebraique."  It  would  appear  not  to  be  so  veinj  rare  an  acquire- 
ment, for  St.  Jerome,  in  a  letter  written  about  a.d.  383,  speaking 
of  a  commentary  written  by  Retice,  bishop  of  Autun,  says  (p.  62), 
"  Ne  pouvait-il  pas  consulter  quelqu'un  qui  sut  I'hebreu,  et  lui 
demander  I'explication  de  ce  qu'il  n'entendait  pas  ?  "  Though  it 
is  possible  Jerome  might  here  mean  that  it  was  advisable  to  apply 
to  the  Jews. 

The  Fathers  do  not  appear  in  this  century  to  have  been  much 
looked  up  to  as  authorities.  The  Benedictines  say  of  Lactantixis 
(p.  84),  "  II  avait  fait  une  lecture  pa'-ticuli6re  des  ecrits  de 
Minutius  Felix,  de  TertuUien,  et  de  Saint  Cyprien ;  et  le  juge- 
ment  qu'il  en  porte  fait  voir  qu'il  les  possedait  a  fonds.     Nean- 
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moms  il  les  cite  rarement,  ou  presque  point  du  tout,  non  plus 
que  les  autres  P^res  de  I'Eglise  qui  I'avaier  '  precede      MJon 
compte  jusqua  plus  de  trente-cinq  auteurs   profanes,  les   Z 
celebres  entre  les  paiens,  dont  il  rapporte  une  infinite  de  passage 
afir  qu'apr^s  avoir  fait  sentir  par  la  le  ridicule  des  mZ7So2 
du  pagamsme,  et  refute  ses  absurdites,  il  puisse  ensuL Itabli 
plus  sohdement  la  verite  de  la  religion  chrefienne."     They  also 
say  of  Hilaire,  bishop  of  Poitiers  (p.  188),  "II  ne  grossit Lint 
ses  ouvrages  par  les  citations  de  ceu^  qui  anient  eteSa';  n 
lui.      However,  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  (p.  349),  "  s'est  serv 
des  autres  auteurs  grecs,  comma  de  S.  Anathase,  de  S.  Gre^oire 
de  Nysse    et  particuli^rement  de  S.  Basil."     But  what  is  C' 
to  w\      "  ^^f  f— i-  (who,  though  I  cannot  believe  him 
to  have  been  a  Christian,  was  certainly  the  friend  of  many  Chris- 
tians, and  was  protected  by  Christian  emperors-and  wliat    s 
more  to  the  purpose,  had  a  truly  catholic  taste)  has  in  his  four/h 
Idyl   undertaken  to  direct  the  studies  of  his  own  grandson.     He 

(p.  299)  the  best  authors.  Homer,  Menander,  Terence,  Cicero 
Horace    Virgil    but  not  one  word  about  the  Christian  w  S 

t  4o")         '  ^P   "'  ''^^'''  "'^  ^^^"   '-''^   '^   ^^«   ^^^^thei" 

St.  Hilaire,  speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  clerjrvmen^D  ]fi1^    ^..   i 
says,SS'lsn'ontquedela  piete  sans  avoir  de  la^sdone    "is  ne  '-  " 

pTssf-O  ^^r^^r'^'"  '^"'  ''''  Benedictines  s^y^fhi^'  LIs"^^' 
(p.  188),  "On  voit  en  effet  par  la  lecture  de  ses  ecrits  qu'il  n'avait   ^ooi' 
pas  neglige  les  meilleurs  auteuis  profanes."     Ausonius  d^sp  1 

said  I  doubt    us  being  a  Christian.     However,  they  say  (p.  415) 
0    Martni,  bishop  of  Tours,  "  il  n'avait  point  etudi^e  les  so  en ce 
p  ofanes,  ni    I'eloquence   humaine."     Ambrose  of  Milan  prie 
Plato  (p.  357)  and  Cicero  (p.  369  ;  see  also  p.  406).  ^ 

I  hnd  no  notice  of  the  influence  exercised  by  women  in  th,", 
century.     The  celebrated  rhetorician  Nazaire  fle'ri^ireV  in 

pnisedtvT"      7'     ""'^   '''   ^  "^^^'"'^   "^'^^^^   eloque^  e    s 
piaised  by  Jerome  (see  p.  93  .    Ausonius,  the  celebrated  poet  had 

Z  ."jCdeau' .  ''"'"'  ''  "^"^-^  '''  '''''''  ^^  -^^^^-"     That 

Poets  were  very  abundant  in  {his  century  Tsee  nn    1  T    i  «        i 
21 ;  see  also  pp.  95,  260,  420,  421,  422)  ^^'      '  ^'  ^"^ 

t^^  Of  a  .y..al  interpi^.^^;,  fL'Sr  X;^^^^^^ 


See  also 
Art.  1839. 
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338),  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel  represent  the  lovers  of  men 
and  the  lovers  of  God.  He  tells  us  (p.  357)  that  Isaac  repre- 
sents Jesus  Christ,  and  Rebecca  represents  the  soul.  He  has  also 
written  (p.  363),  "  une  explication  mystique  des  benedictions  que 
Jacob  donna  a  ses  enfants  au  lit  de  la  mort."  The  Benedictines 
say  (p.  386),  "  En  expliquant  les  Pseaumes,  il  le  fait  quelquefois 
en  suivant  le  sens  litteral,  mais  il  s'attache  plus  souvent  au  sens 
mystique."  They  add  of  him  (p.  405),  "  Sa  maniere  d'expliquer 
I'Ecriture  n'est  pas  moins  estimable  que  sa  maniere  d'ecrire  en 
elle-meme.  11  y  distingue  trois  sortes  de  sens ;  I'historique  ou 
litteral,  le  spirituel  ou  mystique,  et  le  moral."  The  earliest  com- 
mentary on  St.  Matthew  extant  is  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers 
(p.  148).  "Son  but  principal  est  d'y  decouvrir  le  sens  spirituel 
qui  est  cache  sous  la  lettre.  Car  il  reconnait  lui-meme  qu'outre 
le  sens  litteral,  le  S.  Esprit  en  a  eu  encore  un  autre  en  vue,  et 
que  les  faits  rapportes  dans  I'fivangile  contiennent  des  figures  de 
ce  qui  devait  arriver  dans  la  suite."  See  an  amusing  specimen 
(at  p.  278),  where  St.  Phebade,  bishop  of  Agen,  says  that  baptism 
was  prefigured  by  the  cloud  which  led  the  Israelites!  Cousin 
well  says  "  Le  mysticisme  n'est  pas  autre  chose  qu'un  acte  de 
desespoir  de  la  raison  humaine  "  {Histoire  de  la  Philosophle,  ii. 
serie,  tome  ii.  p.  105). 

1837.     NOTES   ON   THE   OPINIONS   OF   THE   FATHERS   RESPECTING 

PURGATORY. 

Saint  Hippolyte,  a  bishop  and  a  martyr,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century,  gives  an  account  of  a  material  hell,  and  mentions 
a  species  of  purgatory.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest 
germs  of  the  subsequent  ideas  of  the  Fathers,  since  he  divides 
hell  into  two  parts,  one  of  which — called  Abraham's  Bosom — is 
the  receptacle  of  the  just  before  they  pass  to  their  eternal 
kingdom  (see  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  389).  It 
is  probably  on  some  principle  similar  to  this  that  in  the  fourth 
century,  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan  intimates  that  after  death  the 
souls  of  the  just  did  not  see  God  imtil  the  final  judgment  {Hist, 
lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  360).  But  from  this  millen- 
arian  opinion  he  has  been  defended  (see  pp.  374,  and  387-389). 

St.  Jerome  said  that  the  souls  of  the  just  did  not  see  God 
until  the  final  judgment  {Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  i. 
p.  346). 

Tertullian  seems  to  have  held  a  sort  of  purgatory  {Ceillier, 
Anteurs  sacrep.,  tome  ii.  p.  505).  Coleridge  {Literary  Remains, 
vol.  iii.  p.  320)  says  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  If  this  tieatise  of  Re- 
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pentance  contain  Bishop  Taylor's  habitual  and  final  convictions  I 
am  persuaded  that  in  some  form  or  other  he  believed  in  a  purga- 
tory," but  Heber  seems  not  to  have  thought  tliat  Taylor  had  a 
leaning  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  (see  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy 
laylor,  p.  cxii.  in  vol.  i.  of  Taylor's  Works,  8vo,  1828).  Comte 
(Pkdosophie  positive,  v.  381)  observes  that  it  was  a  salutary  cor- 
rective of  the  cruel  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  Whately 
{Errors  of  Romanism,  8vo,  1830,  p.  177),  says,  "But  it  is  not 
really  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  which  led  to  prayers  for  the 
dead  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  doubtless  the  practice  of  praying  for 
the  dead  that  gave  rise  to  that  doctrine." 

1838.     THE    EARLY    FATHERS    BELIEVED    THAT    THE    APOCALYPSE    WAS 

WRITTEN   BY   JOHN. 

At  the  end  of  the  second,  and  early  in  the  third  century    the 
Apocalypse  was  violently  attacked  by  Cerinthus  and  other  here- 
tics (see  Htstoire  Utteraire  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  i.  pp.  378 
379).    The  Benedictines  add,  "  C'est  pourquoi  les  peres  de  VtiAhl 
de  ces  temps-la,  comme  Saint  Justin,  Saint  Irenee,  Theophile 
dAntioche,  Saint  Clement  d'Alexandrie,  Saint  M^liton  de  S^arde 
et  Saint  Hippolyte  eurent  une  attention  particuliere  a  defendre 
ce  hvre  comme  I'ouvrage  de  Saint  Jean."    See  also  for  th-  opinion 
of  Hippolyte,  pp.  368,  384.     Perhaps  we  may  find  the  solution  in 
Hippolyte  s  admiration  for  the  Logos.     "  II  est  peu  de  peres  pos- 
terieurs  meme  au  Concile  de  Nicee  qui  en  aient  parle  plus  di-ne- 
ment    (p.  398),  i.e.  «  de  la  divinite  du  Verbe  eternel."  " 

Wesaey  thought  very  highly  of  the  Apocalypse  (see  Southey's 
Life  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  90). 

1839.    NOTE   ON   THE   GOSPEL   OF   ST.    MATTHEW. 

Saint  Hilaiy,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  died  in  a.d.  368  {Histoire  lltte-  Hee  also 
rairede  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  145).  The  Benedictines  A«--  ^S'O. 
say  of  him  (p.  148),  "Si  S.  Hilaire  n'est  pas  le  premieur  pere 
latin  qui  ait  ecrit  sur  S.  Matthieu,  son  commentaire  est  au  moins 
e  plus  ancien  de  tons  ceux  qui  nous  restent  des  ecrivains  do 
lEghse  latme  sur  cet  evangeliste.  II  y  a  meme  bien  de  I'appar- 
ence  que  nul  autre  latin  ne  I'avait  commente  avant  bii.' 

1840.     NOTE    ON   THE   APOCRYPHA. 

St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  quotes  as  Scripture  the  Second 
Book  ot  Maccabees  (see  Histoire  littSraire  de  la  France  tome  i 
part  ii.  p.  169).  ' 
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1841.    ADMIRATION   OF   THE   FATHEES   FOR   ST.    JOHN. 

St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  'says  that  St.  John  is  the  most 
sublime  of  all  the  evangelists:  "  Qu'il  s'est  eleve  axi-dessus  des 
nuees,  au-dessus  des  vertus  celestes,  au-dessus  des  anges,  et  jus- 
qu'au  sein  de  Dieu  meme,  oil  il  a  trouve  le  Verbe  "  {Histoire  lit- 
teraire  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  356). 

1842.     NOTE    ON   THE   OPINION    OF   THE   PAGANS   RESPECTING 
PREDESTINATION    AND    PjIlEE   WILL. 

In  A.D.  309,  the  celebrated  pagan  rhetorician,  Enmenius,  pro- 
nounced at  Treves  an  oration  >  -^fore  Constantino  the  Great.  In 
it  he  says,  "  que  les  mauvaises  actions  des  hommes  sent  des  suites 
du  destin,  et  leurs  vertus  des  dons  de  la  divinite  "  (Hist.  lit.  de  la 
France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  47).  Lord  King  seems  to  say  that 
Locke  did  believe  in  free  will  (see  King's  Life  of  Locke,  8vo, 
1830,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  107).  See  also  at  pp.  159-161,  Locker  own 
remarks  on  liberty.  Napoleon  was  very  'superstitious  {Alison's 
Europe,  xiii.  562).  See  Comte,  Philosophie  positive,  tome  iii. 
pp.  308,  309. 

1843.   NOTE    ON   THE   ELECTION   OF   BISHOPS   AND   THEIR    AUTHORITY. 

In  313,  the  Council  of  Aries,  by  its  ninth  canon,  takes  away 
from  confessors  the  right  of  giving  letters  of  communion,  and 
limits  it  to  the  bishops.  The  same  thing  was  established  in  the 
twenty-fifth  council  of  Elvire  {Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i. 
part  ii.  p.  56). 

In  A.D.  374,  St.  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  of  Milan  by  the 
people  and  by  acclamation,  although  he  had  not  been  baptized 
{Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  327). 

Dawson  Turner  says  that  the  Lexovii,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  "  are 
supposed  by  modern  geographers  to  have  occupied  a  territory 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  bishopric  of  Lisieux  ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  bishoprics  of  France  were 
usually  conterminal  with  the  Roman  provinces  and  prefectures " 
{Turner's  Normandy,  Lond.  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  139). 


H-       <  t 

It  i  i» 


1844.    BELIEF   IN   THE   MILLENNIUM   IN   THE   THIRD    AND   FOURTH 

CENTURIES. 

In  the  third  century.  Bishop  Caius,  the  celebrated  pupil  of 
Irenseus,  opposed  the  opinions  of  those  who,  from  a  passage  in  the 
Apocalypse,  inferred  the  personal  and  carnal  reign  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  elect  {Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part.  i.  p.  304,  and 
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pp.  346,  358).     Irenseus  wrote  in  favour  of  the  millennium  ;  a 
doctrine,  say  the  Benedictines,  "  invente  par  Papias "  {Hiatoire 
litteraire  de  la  France^  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  333,  and  see  p.  346). 
The  passages  from  Irenffius  on   this  subject  are  drawn  out  by 
Beaven  {Account  of  Irenceua,  8vo,  1841,  pi    250-256).     Beaven 
boldly  says  (pp.  255,  256),  "  There  is  no  writer  of  any  importance 
down  to  the  time  of  Origen,  who  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth."    See  note  at  pp.  255,  256,  the 
quotation  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian,  and  at  pp.  250, 
252,  the  quotations  from  Barnabas  (or  rather  "  the  very  ancient 
writer  under  the  name  of  Barnabas  contemporary  at  least  with 
Justin  Martyr"),  and  from  Theophilus.     Laotantius  believed  in 
the  millennium  (Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part.  ii.  p.  85), 
"  une  erreur,"  tjay  the  Benedictines,  "  qui  lui  est  commune  avec 
plusieurs  peres  des  premiers  siecles  "  (see  also  pp.  76,  78).     But 
in  the   same   century  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  "n'a  pas 
donne  dans  les  erreurs  des  millenaires"  (p.  190).    In  the  first  half 
of  the  third  century,  St.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  wrote 
against  the  millennium  (Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  i. 
p.  346).     There  are  some  passages  in  the  writings  of  St.  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan,  which  appear  to  favour   the  dogma  of  a  mil- 
lennium.   But  the  Benedictines  appear  to  have  successfully  vindi- 
cated him  {Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  pp.  360,  374, 
387-389).     There  is  no  doubt  that  Tertullian  believed  in  it  (see 
Cellller,  ii.  448,  462,  494,  and  my  Life). 


1845.    DESCRIPTION   GIVEN    UY   CHRISTIAN   WRITERS   OF   A 
MATERIAL   HEAVEN. 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Young,  an  ano- 
nymous but  Christian  orator  pronounced  upon  him  a  Greek 
oration  {Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part.  ii.  p.  102).  In  it  he 
says  (p.  104)  "que  la  mort  du  prince  n'a  ete  qu'un  passage  a  luie 
cite  permanente,  dont  la  magnificence  surpasse  toutes  les  beautes 
des  plus  illustres  villes  de  la  terre." 


JD   FOURTH 


1846.    NOTE   ON   THE   OPINION    OF   THE   FATHERS,    ETC.,   RESPECTING 

THE   HOLY   GHOST. 

St.  Jerome  accuses  Lactantius  of  having  confused  the  Holy 
Ghost  sometimes  with  the  Father,  sometimes  with  the  Son  ;  and 
of  having  doubted  whether  or  no  he  was  the  third  person.  Lac- 
tantius is  on  this  point  feebly  vindicated  by  the  Benedictines 
{Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  85). 

However  in  the  third  century,  St.  Hippolyte,  a  bishop  and  a 
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martyr,  "  parle  dignement  du  Verbe  comme  egal  a  son  P^re  en 
touttis  choBCH  et  dii  Saint  Esprit  comme  egal  a  I'un  et  a  I'autre  " 
{IJiat.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  i.  p.  385). 

Saint  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  addressed  to  the  emperor 
Ciratian  throe  books  on  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  II  y  prouve  que  le 
Saint  Esprit  est  Dieii  egal  au  Pere  et  au  Fils,  et  de  memo  sub- 
stance. ^  ilm  c'est  lui  qui  a  parle  par  les  proph^tes  et  les  apotres," 
&c.  {HiHt.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  348).  St.  Phebade, 
bisliop  of  Agen,  in  a  treatise  written  in  a.d.  360  or  361,  says  that 
the  pillar  of  fire  by  wliich  the  Israelites  were  guided  in  the 
wilderness  figured  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Grhost  {Hist.  lit.  de  la 
France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  278). 

1847.   '^"^   USB   OP   LIES   ArPEOVED   OF   BY   THE   FATHERS. 

In  the  fourth  century  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  "  parle  du 
yiTs.  0,  jnt-ngonge  oflficieux  comme  utile  en  certaines  occasions,  par  exemple 
pour  tromper  un  malade  qiie  Ton  ne  pent  guerir  autrement,  mais 
il  est  k  croiro  que  St.  Hilaire  avait  pris  ce  sentiment  d'Origene, 
comme  on  I'a  marque  a  la  marge  dans  I'une  des  premieres  editions 
de  son  ouvrage"  {Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  177). 

1848.  NOTE  ON  600  AND  MAGOG. 

St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  in  a  work  on  "  The  Faith,"  which 
lie  addressed  in  a.d.  378  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  who  was  then 
marching  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Valens  against  the  Goths,  made 
the  remarkable  discovery  that  they  were  the  same  as  Gog  :  "  Les 
Gots,  qu'il  dit  etre  ceux  qui  sent  nommes  Gog  dans  I'ficriture  " 
{liiat.  lit.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  346). 

See  a  short  but  good  article  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,  in 
voce  Gog.  See  p.  160,  note,  of  Appendix  to  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton's  Africa,  1826,  4to.  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  8vo, 
1829,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  Bernard  de  Gordon,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  says  that  "scorpions  come  from  the  country 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  that  is,  from  the  north  east  of  Asia  "  {Sprengel, 
IIiHtoire  de  la  Medecine,  tome  ii.  p.  448). 

1849.    '•'"E   ORIGIN   OF   INDICTIONS. 

See  IfampHon's  Medii  ^vi  Kalendarium,  vol.  ii.  pp.  205-207, 
Lond.  8vo,  1841.  He  says,  "We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of 
this  period,  nor  when  nor  why  it  was  established.  It  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  ascend  higher  than  the  time  of  the  emperor  Con- 
fitantlne,  nor  descend  lower  than  that  of  Constautius."  St.  A.mbrose, 
bishop  of  Milan,  in  a  treatise  supposed  to  be  written  in  a.d.  379, 
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"fait  mention  comme  d'une  chose  assez  recente  de  I'usage  des 
indictions,  qui  commenfaient  I'annee  au  mois  de  Septembre" 
(Jliatoire  lltteraire  de  la  France^  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  348). 

1850.    NOTE    ON   THE   TITLE    OF   SAINT. 

St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  speaking  of  his  brother  Satyrus, 
calls  him  a  saint  even  during  his  lifetime.  "  II  ne  craignait  pas 
lui-raeme  de  lui  donner  ce  titre  des  son  vivant "  (Hiat.  lit.  de  La 
France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  335). 

1 85 1.    REMARKS   ON    EARTHQUAKES. 

See  the  interesting  remarks  in  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  See  also 
1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  199-212.  He  observes  (pp.  201-202)  that  a  Art.  121 
general  opinion  exists  "  that  a  calm,  an  oppressive  heat,  and  a 
misty  horizon  are  always  the  forerunners  of  this  phenomenon. 
The  fallacy  of  this  popular  opinion  is  not  only  refuted  by  my  own 
experience,  but  likewise  by  the  observations  of  all  those  who  have 
lived  many  years  in  districts  where,  as  in  Cumana,  Quito,  Peru, 
and  Chili,  the  earth  is  frequently  and  violently  agitated.  I  have 
felt  earthquakes  in  a  clear  air  and  a  fresh  east  wind,  as  well  as  in 
rain  and  tliunderstorms." 

Humboldt  acutely  observes  (p.  212)  that  the  horror  always  felt 
by  those  who  experience  an  earthquake  "  is  not  in  my  opinion  the 
result  of  those  fef  rf.ii  pictures  of  devastation  presented  to  our 
imaginations  by  the  historical  narratives  of  the  past,  but  is  rather 
due  to  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  delusive  nature  of  the  in- 
herent faith  by  which  we  had  clung  to  a  belief  in  the  immobility 
of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth."  He  goes  on  to  observe  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  contrast  the  mobility  of  the  sea  with  the  immo- 
bility of  the  earth  ;  and  that  it  is  the  discovery  of  our  error  which 
creates  the  panic.  But  how  does  this  account  for  the  terror  felt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  where  earthquakes  are  so 
frequent  that  the  belief  in  the  immobility  of  the  earth  never 
could  have  been  established  either  by  experience  or  by  tradition  ? 

In  1571,  there  was  an  alarming  earthquake  in  Herefordshire 
{Camden's  Elizabeth,  in  Kennett,  vol.  ii.  p.  433),  and  in  1580 
Camden  mentions  (ii.  476)  other  earthquakes  in  England,  but 
adds  that  they  were  very  rare.  In  1750,  some  frightful  shocks 
were  felt  in  London  (see  Smollett's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  292,  293,    vo,  1790).     Todd's  Life  of  Cranmer,  ii.  281. 

1852.    JASPER   WAS   BUT   LITTLE    USED    BY   THE    ANCIENTS. 

See  in  proof  of  this  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.i. 
p.  262.     He  says,  "  Even  in  the  present  day  this  substance  in 
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large  masses  is  only  obtained  from  the  Ural  mountains.  ...  The 
word  jasper  is  derived  from  the  Semitic  languages,"  and  » the 
name  appears  to  have  been  given  to  fragments  ofjaspachat,  and 
to  a  substance  which  the  ancients  termed  jasponyx,  which  we 
know  as  opal  jasper" 

1853.    ETYMOLOGY,    ETC.,    OF    MONSOON. 

«  Monsum  (Malagan,  onusim,  the  hippaloa  of  the  Greeks)  is 
derived  from  the  Asiatic  word  mauslm,  a  set  time  or  season  of 
the  year,  tlie  time  of  the  assemblage  of  pilgrims  at  Mecca.  The 
word  has  been  applied  to  the  seasons  at  which  certain  winds  pre- 
vail, which  are  besides  named  from  places  lying  in  the  direction 
from  whence  they  come  ;  thus,  for  instance,  there  is  the  mauaim 
of  Aden,  of  Guzerat,  Malabar,  &c.  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthums- 
kunde,  1843,  bd.  i.  s.  211  »  (Huviboldfs  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  Lond. 
1848,  vol.  1.  p.  322). 

1.  See  the  view  given  of  the  monsoon  by  Bruce  {Travels,  vol.  i. 
pp.  431,  432,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1790),  and  compare  the  somewhat 
ingenious  but  unfriendly  criticisms  in  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia, 

iZ^'  f  m'.?^^"^'  PP-  ^^'"^^^-     ^  ^^°"«<^  t^ll  ^^h^t  was  the  cause  of 
Salts  childish  enmity  against  Bruce,  whose  reputation  he  loses  no 
opportunity  of  aspersing  (see  some  of  these  attacks  in  his  Abyssi- 
ma,  pp.  104,  234,  251,  258,  295-297,  301,  302,  334-344).     The 
truth   IS   that   Bruce,  notwithstanding   his  consummate   vanity, 
was  a  great  man,  and  as  a  traveller  infinitely  superior  to  Salt. 
1  willingly  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Wellsted  (Travds  in 
Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  vi.  note),  that  Salt,  before  his  death, 
had  some  compunction  for   his    attacks    on   Bruce.      Wellsted, 
himself  an  intelligent  and  fearless  traveller,  bears  honourable  tes- 
timony to  the  accuracy  of  Bruce  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  311-330). 
See  also  pp.  330-332  for  a  severe  but  well-founded  comparison 
between  Bruce  and  Lord  Valentia. 

1854.    GREEKS   AND   ROMANS   CARED   LITTLE   FOR   SCENERY,    A   LOVE   OF 
WHICH   WAS   INTRODUCED   BY   THE   FATHERS. 

Humboldt  {Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  Lond.  1848,  vol.  ii.  pp.  372- 
391)  has  observed  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  but 
little  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  at  all  events  cared  little 
about  describing  them  in  their  works.  He  says  (p.  391)  "No 
description  ha^  been  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity  of  the 
eternal  snow  of  the  Alps,  reddened  by  the  evening  glow  or  the 
morning  dawn,  of  the  beauty  of  the  blue  ice  of  the  glaciers,  or 
ot  the  sublimity  of  Swiss  natural   scenery,  although  statesmen 
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and  generals,  with  men  of  letters  in  their  retinue,  continually 
passed  through  Helvetia,  on  their  road  to  Gaul "  (see  also 
p.  441). 

But,  according  to  Humboldt  (pp.  391-396),  a  great  change 
was  effected  on  this  head  by  the  Fathers,  and  he  has  certainly 
given  several  quotations  from  the  early  Christian  writers,  expres- 
sing a  great  admiration  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  says 
(p.  392),  "  The  tendency  to  glorify  the  Deity  in  his  works,  gave 
rise  to  a  taste  for  natural  description.  The  earliest  and  most  re- 
markable instances  of  tliis  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  Minucius  P'elix,"  &c.  &c.  But  Humboldt  (pp.  395,  396),  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "Whilst  the  Greek  Christians  were  led  by  their 
adoration  of  the  Deity  through  the  contemplation  of  his  works 
to  a  poetic  delineation  of  nature,  they  were  at  the  same  time, 
during  the  earlier  ages  of  their  new  belief,  and  owing  to  the 
peculiar  bent  of  tlieir  mind,  full  of  contempt  for  all  works  of 
human  art.  Tluis  Clirysostom  abounds  in  passages  like  the  fol- 
lowing," &c.  &c.  The  hatred  of  the  early  Christians  for  their 
species  is  mentioned  by  many  pagan  writers ;  but  Frederick 
Schlegel  says  this  is  not  to  be  taken  literally  {Philosophy  of 
History,  8vo,  1846,  p.  272). 

Lord  Jeffrey  notices  the  "  extraordinary  sensibility  "  of  Colum- 
bus to  "beauty  of  scenery"  {Essays,  8vo,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  189). 
M.  Cousin  says  tliat  where  nature  is  least  lovely,  thinkers  are 
most  likely  to  arise,  and  the  superiority  of  man  to  nature  will  be 
most  perceived  {Histoire  de  la  Philosophie,  Paris,  1846,  part  i. 
tome  V.  p.  14).  Lord  Brougham  says  of  Madame  de  Stael,  "  for 
natural  scenery  she  had  no  taste  "  {Historical  Sketches  of  States- 
men, Lond.  1845,  vol.  iv.  p.  63). 

1855.     ETYMOLOGY    OF   PARADISE. 

This  appears  to  have  been  originally  an  ancient  Persian  word, 
and  to  have  passed  from  the  Persian  into  the  Hebrew  language 
(see  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  note). 

See  also  Keightley,  On  the  Transmission  of  Tales  and  Fictions, 
Lond.  1834,  p.  131. 

On  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  held  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  there  are  some  amusing 
though  rather  superficial  remarks  in  Irving's  History  of  Columbus 
(8vo,  1828,  vol.  iv.  pp.  401-414,  Appendix,  no.  xxxiii.) 

1856.  NOTE  ON  THE  MYTH  OF  THE  BREAKING  UP  OF  ATLANTIS. 

See  on  this  the  note  in  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  482,  483,  and  the  authors  to  whom  he  refers. 
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Schlep^el  wishes  « to  refer  the  whole  tradition  to  an  obscure 
nautical  knowledge  of  America,  or  of  those  adjacent  islands  at 
which  Columbus  first  touched  "  {Ph'doaophy  of  Histoivj,  8vo,  1846, 
p.  81). 

On  the  Atalantis  of  Plato  there  are  some  unsatisfactory  and 
superficial  remarks  in  Irving's  History  of  Columbus,  8vo,  1828, 
Appendix,  xxii.  vol.  iv.  pp.  313-316). 

1858.'    NOTE   ON   THE    ELYSIUM   OF   THE    ANCIENTS. 

See  the  remarks  in  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  ii. 
p.  49(),  which  connect  it  with  the  Phcenician  discoveries.  He 
says  :  "  The  ideal  land,  the  geographical  myth  of  the  Elysian, 
was  removed  further  to  the  west,  even  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Mediterranean  was  extended 
amongst  the  Hellenic  races.  True  cosmical  knowledge,  and  the 
earliest  discoveries  of  the  Phoenicians,  regarding  whose  period  no 
certain  tidings  have  come  down  to  us,  did  not  probably  give  rise 
to  this  myth  of  the  '  Island  of  the  Blessed,'  the  application  to 
which  was  made  subsequently.  Geographical  discovery  has  merely 
embodied  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,  to  which  it  served  as  a 
substratum." 

1859.  ™E  EXTENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  UNDER  AUGUSTUS. 

"  The  superficial  area  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus  is 
calculated  by  Professor  Berghaus,  the  author  of  the  excellent 
Physical  Atlas,  at  rather  more  than  400,000  geographical  square 
miles  (according  to  the  boundaries  assumed  by  Heeren,  in  his 
G-eschichte  der  Staaten  des  Alterthums,  s.  403-470),  or  about 
one-fourth  greater  than  the  extent  of  1,600,000  square  miles, 
assigned  by  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  39,  but  which  he,  indeed, 
gives  as  a  very  uncertain  estimate."  It  was  certainly  exceeded 
in  absolute  magnitude  by  the  Chinese  empire,  under  the  dynasty 
of  Tlisin  and  the  Eastern  Han  (from  thirty  years  before  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  years  after  our  era),  by  the  Mongolian  empire 
under  Ghengis  Khan,  and  the  present  area  of  the  Russian  empire 
in  Europe  and  Asia  ;  but,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  as  long  as  it  extended  over  the  New  World,  there  has 
nev-er  been  combined  under  one  sceptre,  a  greater  number  of 
countries  favoured  by  climate,  fertility,  and  position,  than  those 
comprised  under  the  Roman  empire  from  Augustus  to  Constan- 
tine"  {HumhokWs  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  ii.  pp.  548, 
549).  ^^ 

'  18o7  erased  in  the  MS. 
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See  also  Cosmos  (pp.  547-568),  for  a  rapid  but  clear  view  of 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  empire,  principally  in  the  first  two 
centuries. 


latisfactory  and 
ibus,  8vo,  1828, 
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i860.     INFLUENCE    OF   THE    ARABS   ON    EUROPEAN   CIVILISATION. 

See  on  tliis  subject  HumholdfH  Coamoa,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  ii.  8or  hIno 
pp.  571-600.     He  ascribes  (p.  572)  their  great  achievements  in  ^"J,"- 
arms  and  literature  to  "  the  tribe  of  the  Hedschaz,  a  noble  and  1873'. 
valiant  race — unlearned,  but  not  wholly  rude — imaginatiue"  &c. ; 
and  see  p.  615,  respecting  their  love  of  Aristotle. 

He  says  (p.  579),  "The  Arabs,  I  would  again  remark,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  actual  founders  of  physical  science,  considered  in 
the  sense  which  we  now  apply  to  the  words,"  and  he  adds  (p.  580), 
that  it  was  reserved  for  them  first  to  reach  the  third  and  highest 
stage  of  physical  knowledge,  "  which  embraces  an  investigation 
into  natural  forces,  and  the  powers  by  which  these  forces  are 
enabled  to  act,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring  the  substances  libe- 
rated into  new  combinations." 

At  p.  581,  "The  science  of  medicine  which  was  foxmded  by 
Dioscorides,  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  when  considered  with 
reference  to  its  science  development,  is  essentially  a  creation  of 
the  Arabs,  to  whom  the  oldest,  and,  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
richest  sources  of  knowledge,  that  of  the  Indian  physicians,  had 
been  early  opened.  On  the  knowledge  which  the  Arabs  derived 
from  the  Hindoos  regarding  Materia  Medica,  see  Wilson's  im- 
portant investigations  in  the  Oriental  Magazine  of  Calcutta, 
1823,  February  and  March,  and  those  of  Royle,  in  his  Essays  on 
the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  1837,  pp.  56-59,  64-66,  73, 
and  92.  Compare  an  account  of  Arabic  pharmaceutical  writings, 
translated  from  Hindostanee,  in  Ainslie  (Madras  edition),  p.  289. 
Eespecting  the  translations  of  medical  works  made  from  the 
Sanscrit  into  Arabic  under  the  Caliphate,  see  p.  588,  where  it  is 
said,  "  Avicenna  is  acquainted,  as  the  learned  Royle  observes,  with 
the  true  Sanscrit  name  of  the  Deodwar  of  the  Himalayan  Alps." 
He  says  (p.  589),  "The  most  powerful  influence  exercised  by  the 
Arabs  on  general  natural  physics  was  that  directed  to  the  advance 
of  chemistry,  a  science  for  which  this  race  created  a  new  era." 

Humboldt   says   (p.    584),   « According   to   the   testimony   of  See  also 
Frahu,  Ptolemy's  geography  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  order  ^''''-  ^^'^■^■ 
of  the  Caliph  Mamum,  between  the  years  813  and  833  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  several  fragments  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  were  employed  in  this  translation.  .  .  . 
Geography  never  acquired  a  greater   acquisition  of  facts,  even 
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rom  the  diHcoveries  of  the  PortuKUoHo  and  Spaniards The 

'Onenta   Geogmphy  of  Khn  Huukal,'  which  Sir  William  Ouseley 
published  in  London  in  1800,  in  that  of  Abu-Lshuk  el-I.stachri 
am!    us   hnthu  has   shown,    is   half  a  century  older   than   Ebn 

ililltKtllt 

Huml,oldt  says  (pp.  628,  629)  that  Vincenf  de  I^eauvai.s,  in  his 
Mirror  ot  Nature  uses  "the  Arabic  designation  Zohron  and 
Aphon  {north  and  .outhy  See  at  p.  668,  what  he  says  o f 
Da^ite's  "duattro  stelle."  Washin,4on  Irving  (Hisljl}  the 
We  and    Voyar/es  of  Christopher  Columbus,  8vo,  1828,  vol  i 

Ar.Ui.r'-r''"f ''  ^^'-^'— ed  ti.e  Nubia'n,  an  en-rit 
Arabian  writer,  whose  countrymen  were  the  boldest  navigators  of 

giapJiy.       See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  H,  12. 

Humboldt  says  (p.  596),  "The  process  of  establishing  a  conolu- 
8ion  by  a  progressive  advance  from  one  proposition  to  another 
which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Indian  al-e' 
l^aists,  was  acquired  by  the  Arabs  from  the  AlexandHan  School. 
I  Ins  noble  inheritance,  enriched  by  their  additions,  passed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  through  Johannes  Hispalensis  and  Gerhard  of 
Cremona  into  the  European  literature  of  the  middle  ages,"  &c. 
&c.  And  see  at  pp.  597-599,  the  very  interesting  remarks  of 
Humboldt  on  the  numerals  which  the  Arabs  procur  d  from  India 
and  I  ersia.    He  thinks  "  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Chris- 

rr  1  !  Ti  T'  ^"^^^^'^  '"'^^  ^"^"^^  ^"^«^^1«'  even  earlier 
than  the  Arabs,"  &c.,  "and  that  they  were  acquainted  ..ith  the 
use  of  nine  fagures  or  characters,  according  to  their  position 
value,  under  the  name  of  the  system  of  the  Abacus  " 

He  observes  (p.  620),  "  As  Roger  Bacon,  like  the  Arabs,  always 
calls  Hipparchus  Abraxis,  we  may  conclude  that  he  also  made  use 
of  only  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Arabic  " 

Frederick  Schlegel  has  some  remarks  on  the  great  religion  of 
Mahomet,  which  are  absurdly  illiberal  {Philosophy  of  Bistort, 
Lend.  8vo,  1846,  pp.  318,  320-331).     He  actually  ta/nts  MahT: 
met  with  not  having  performed  miracles  (p.  328).     Dr.  Whewell 
on  the  whole  does  not  rate  their  literatui^"^  high ly-at  least  In  a 

/Zl  /?'  ^f  ;  '°^-  '•  PP-  22^'  236,  244,  265,  292,  355-360 
and  WheweWs  Phdosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  ^vo,  1847 
vol  1.  p.  157)  The  celebrated  Athelard  of  Bath,  who  was  bom 
a  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  studied  among  the  AnT 
whose  knowledge  he  introduced  into  Normandy,  lis  evident 
from  wh.t  he  says  that  such  knowledge  was  then  quite  new.  so 
that  Wilham  of  Malmesbury  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  had 
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heon  introduced  into  tl.e  wost  })y  Gerbert  {WrifjJtVH  Biographla 
Literarin,  vol.  ii.   pp.  94-97,  8vo,   IP.42).     Mr.  Wright  (p.  96) 
(liiot('8  a  piiHHiifjfo  in  wliich  ho  Hay h,  "  Athelurd  dcHcribos  l.ricHy 
the  principle  of  the  school  of  natural  philosophy  which  he  was 
tuundiiijr,  and  which   was  more  perfectly  developed  at  a  later 
period  by  the  ^'reat  Lord  Hac(.ii."     Wrifrlit  says  (ii.  116),  "The 
Hrst   Englishman  after  Atheiard,  so   far  as  we  can  discover,  who 
travelled  among  the  Arabs  to  indulge  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,   was   liobert  de    Retines,"   who  flourished  in  a.d.    1143. 
Roger  of  Hereford,  who  flourished  in  1 1 70,  "  appears  to  have  been 
a  follower  of  the  Arabian  sciences"   {Bio(j.  Brit.  Lit.   ii.   219). 
Daniel   de   Merlai   was  a  native  of  Norwich,  and   flourished  in 
1 1 75.     He,  disgusted  with  the  mode  of  study  at  Paris,  "  went 
thence  to  Toledo,  then    the  chief  seat  of   learning  among  the 
Spanish  Arabs"  {Blorj.  Brit.  Lit.  ii.  227).     A  very  ftiir  judger  of 
such  matters  says,  "  The  Arabs,  however,  appear  at  no  period  of 
their  history,  to  have  been  a  people  addicted  to  fanciful  inven- 
tion.    Their  minds  are  acute  and  logical,  and  their  poetry  is  that 
of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the  fancy  "  {Keiijhtleifs  Faii-y  Mytho- 
logy, Lond.  1850,  p.  24).     Kanke  says  that  the  Arabs  collected 
ancient  literature    with    a   zeal    hardly  inferior   to    that  of  the 
Italians  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  though  he  adds  that  they  often 
destroyed   the  originals  {Die  liUmischeu  Papste,  Berlin,   1838 
band  i.  p.  63). 

1 86 1.     THE   TRIANaULAR   FORM    OF    AFRICA    WAS   KNOWN    IN 

A.D.   1306. 

Humboldt  {Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  627)  says  that 
Bartholomew  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope   in    1487 
before  De  Gama.     He  adds  (p.  628),  "The  triangular  form  of 
Africa  IS,  indeed,  distinctly  delineated  as  early  as  1306." 

-Al'Culloch  says  {Commercial  Dictioncm/,  8vo,  1849,  p  18) 
"  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  cost  of  Indian  commodities  brouo-ht 
0  \\  estern  Europe,  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Aleppo,  was  about 
tJiree  times  the  cost  of  those  brought  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  " 
He  adds  (p.  536),  that  the  passage  was  not  made  till  1497,  and 
that  m  1582,  the  first  Englishman,  Stephens,  sailed  to  India  bv 
it  (p.  537).  •' 

Salt  (FoT/ar/e  to  Abyssinia,  4to,  1814,  p.  476),  ascribes  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  to  the  communications  kept 
up  between  the  Abyssinian  and  European  churches. 

Washington  Irving  {Histoi-y  of  Columbus,  8vo,  1828,  vol  i 
pp.  30,  31)  supposes  that  Prince  Henrvof  Portn^ral,  son  of  John  I 
was  the  first  modern  since  Hipparchus,  who  believed  that  Africa 
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might  be  circumnavigated  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  See  also  Appendix  (no.  xiv.  vol.  iv.  pp.  227-231), 
where  he  intimates  that  De  Gama  was  the  first  wlio  doubled  the' 
Cape;  and  (at  vol.  iii.  p.  146),  he  distinctly  says,  "Vasco  de 
Gama  at  length  accomplished  tlie  great  design  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  and  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the 
year  1497,  had  opened  the  jong-sought-for  route  to  India."  See 
also  Blanqui,  Histoire  de  I'Economie  politique,  tome  i.  p.  299. 

1862.     NOTE   ON   TjrE   SCHOOL   OF   EDESSA. 

Humboldt  {Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  .579),  says, 
"  The  school  of  Edessa,  a  prototype  of  the  Benedictine  schools  of 
Monte  Cassino  and  Salerno,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  scientific 
investigation  of  remedial  agents  yielded  from  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kingdoms." 

1863.     NOTE   ON   THE   BURNING   OF   THE   ALEXANDRIAN   LIBRARY   BY 

THE   ARABS. 

--»  The  mythical  account  of  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library  by  Amru,  including  the  account  of  its  application  during 
SIX  months  as  fuel  to  heat  four  thousand  bathing  rooms,  rests  on 
the  sole  testimony  of  two  writers  who  lived  five  hundred  and 
eighty  years  after  the  alleged  occurrence  took  place,"  &c.  (Hum- 
boldfs  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  582). 

See  White's  ^gyptiaca,  Oxford,  1801,  4to,  part  i.  pp.  56-65. 
He  an-nly  attacks  Gibbon  for  doubting  the  reality  of  the  con- 
flagration. Gibbon's  scepticism  was  founded  on  the  circum- 
stances, that  Abulpharajus  is  the  only  author  likely  to  be  well 
informed,  wlio  mentions  it.  To  this  White  replies  by  quoting 
the  testimonies  of  Macresi  and  Abdoltalif,  and  thus  disposes,  as 
he  impertinently  says,  of  the  "frivolous  cavils  of  Mr.  Gibbon"! ! 
(p.  64).     White  does  not  tell  us  ivhen  these  ivrlters  lived. 

1864.     THE   INVENTION   OF   THE   THERMOMETER. 

«  The  invention  of  an  air  thermometer  is  also  ascribed  to  Avi- 
cenna,  from  a  notice  of  Sanctorius,  but  the  notice  is  very  obscure  • 
and  SIX  centuries  passed  before  Galileo,  Cornelius  Drobbel,  and 
the  Accademia  del  Cimento,  by  the  establisliment  of  an  exact 
measure  of  heat,  created  an  important  means,"  &c.  (Humboldfs 
Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  591). 

See  also  pp.  721-723,  where  he  shows  that  in  Lombardy,  as 
early  as  1641,  observations  were  made  on  the  temperature  with 
spirit-thermometers. 
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On  the  history  of  the  thermometer  see  Whewell's  Philosophy 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  336-342.  He 
says  (p.  337)  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  the  heat  of  boiling  water  was  discovered  to  be  a  fixed 
point. 

1865.     THE   LOG   FIRST   USED   TO   MEASURE   DISTANCES. 

See  the  long  note  in  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  edit.  Otte,  1848, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  631-633.  Humboldt  observes  that  it  is  always  stated 
that  the  log  was  not  used  for  measuring  distances  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
appears,  however,  that  it  was  used  in  English  ships  in  1577  ;  and 
"  it  is  certain  that  Pigafetta,  the  companion  of  Magettan,  speaks 
of  the  log  (^a  catena  a  poppa)  as  of  a  well-known  means  of  mea- 
surmg  the  course  passed  over"  (p.  631).  This  was  in  January, 
1521  (p.  633).  ^ 

1866.     OriNION   OF   THE   FATHERS,   ETC.,    RESPECTING   BAPTISM. 

Tertullian  (Lib.  de  Bapt.  cap.  xvi^i.)  recommends  baptism  to  S^e  al,so 
be  deferred,  particularly  in  the  case  of  children,  "etiam  a3tate  ^""t- i"^"^- 
cunctatio  baptismi  utilior  est;  praecipue  tamen  circa  parvulos  " 
{Cedker,  tome  ii.  p.  383).  But  Ceillier  (p.  508)  wishes  to  explain 
away  this  disagreeable  opinion,  «  En  quoi  on  peut  excuser  si  on 
lentend  des  enfants  des  paiens,  ou  des  autres  dont  I'education 
etait  en  peril." 

1867.     NOTES   ON   SERAPIS,   WHO   IS   THOUGHT   TO   BE  JOSEPH. 

"Tertullien  dit  (Lib.  ii.  ad  Gent.  cap.  viii.),  que  c'etait  le 
patnarche  Joseph  que  les  Egyptiens  adoraient  sous  le  nom  du 
grand  dieu  Serapis"  {Ceillier,  Hist,  generate  des  Auteurs  sacres, 
tome  11.  p.  411,  Paris,  1730,  4to). 

And  it  is  curious  that  the  very  same  opinion  is  expressed  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  another  Christian  writer, 
Julius  Maternus  Firmicus.  Ceillier  says  {Histoire  generale  del 
Auteurs  sacres,  tome  vi.  p.  4),  "  II  croit  que  Serapis  que  I'on 
adorait  particulierement  a  Alexandrie  est  le  patriarche  Joseph, 
que  les  Egyptiens  diviniserent  quelque  temps  apr^s  sa  mort  pour 
les  bienfaits  qu'ils  en  avaient  repus  et  qu'ils  I'appel^rent  Serapis  a 
cause  qu'il  etait  petit-fils  de  Sara." 

1868.     DID   THE   JEWS   EVER   RECOGNISE   THE   TRINITY. 

Of  course  they  did  not  believe  in  the  Christian  Trinity,  because 
they  rejected  Christ;  but  it  would  appear  doubtful  if  they  ever 
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received  any  trinity.  Tertullian  (Adv.  Prax.  cap.  xii.)  says  that 
when  G-od  in  tlie  beginning  said,  '^  Let  us  make  man,"  he  was 
addressing  his  Son,  and  not  the  angels,  as  the  Jeivs  affirmed,  luho 
did  not  recognise  the  Son  (see  GeiUier,  Auteurs  sacres,  tome  ii. 
p.  484). 

Coleridge  {Literary  Remains,  i.  393)  strangely  calls  the  Tri- 
nity a  necessary  idea  of  the  speculative  reason  (see  also  vol.  iv 
p.  222).  ^ 

1869.    OPINION   OF   THE   EARLY   CHURCH   RESPECTING   CELIBACY. 

We  perhaps  find  the  earliest  stage  of  the  belief  that  priests 
onust  be  unmarried  in  the  opinion  that  they  should  only  marry 
once.  Thus  Tertullian  (Lib.  L  Ad  Uxor.  cap.  vii.)  says  that  those 
who  had  been  married  several  times  were  not  admitted  to  be 
priests  ;  and  he  adds  (Lib.  de  Exhort.  Cas.  cap.  vii.)  that  several 
had  been  deposed  because  they  had  married  more  than  once 
{GeiUier,  tome  ii.  513,  514). 

1870.    ATTEMPTS   OF   THE   FATHERS   TO   DIMINISH   THE 
INFLUENCE   OF   WOMEN. 

Much  has  been  said  by  Guizot  on  the  influence  of  women  in 
developing  European  civilisation.      It   is  at  least   certain   that 
several  of  the  Fathers  did  everything  they  could  to  diminish  that 
influence.     Tertullian,  De  Bapt.  cap.  xvii.  {GeilUer,  ii.  382,  383) 
bitterly  complains  of  the  insolence  of  women,  "  petulantia  iulie- 
bris,"  who  venture  to  teach  and  to  baptize.     He  allows  that  in 
case  of  necessity  baptism  may  be  administered  by  a  layman  but 
never  by  a  woman.     Again  (Lib.  de  Praise,  cap.  xli-xliii),  among 
tlie   other   crimes   of  the   heretics    he   particularly  enumerates 
(pp.  402,  403,  of  GeiUier)  the  insolence  of  their  women,  who  ven- 
tured »  to  teach,  to  dispute,"  &c.,  &c.     In  De  Cult.  Foem.  lib  i 
cap.  i.  {GeiUier,  ii.  433),  he  says,  "Let  women  remember  that 
they  are  of  the  sex  of  Eve,  who  ruined  mankind  ;  and  let  them 
therefore  repair  this  ignominy  by  living  rather  in  dust  tlian  in 
splendour."     Ana  in  De  Veland.  Virg.  {GeUller,  ii.  493),  he  ao-ain 
expresses  his  indignation  that  women  should  venture  to  teachr 

Southey  says  Mahomet  "  supposed  that  women  had  no  soiils  " 
{The  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  8vo,  1848,  p.  553),  but  adds  (p.  557) 
that  is  not  tlie  opinion  of  all  Mahometans. 

1871.    NOTE   ON   THE   RELATIVE   NUMBERS   OF   MEN    AND   WOMEN. 

Salt  (Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  Lond.  1814,  p.  9)  observes  of  the 
tape  of  Good  Hope,  «  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  male  popula- 
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tion  exceeds  the  female   in  every  class  of  inhabitants   in   this 

:::^li^''^''''  ^^  ''-  ^^^^  ^^^^  amounting  altogetl.^: 

Niebuhr  (Description  de  VArabie,  1774,  4to,  pp.  63-65)  denies 

r.^;;^^:rAri;r"  -- '-- ''-  --• «— .: 

It  is  said  that  about  twenty-one  males  are  born  to  twenty 
women;  bu  that  on  accoimt  of  the  heads  of  the  maL  beW 
larger  than  those  of  the  females,  more  of  them  are  stil  -bom  of 
die  in  infancy,  «in  consequence  of  which  both  sexes  are  equal  a 

pmaence,  8vo,  1823,  vol.  1.  pp.  259,  260) 

It  is  said  that  in  Petersburg  there  « is  a  much  greater  mortalitv 

1872.    NATIONS   WirO   DO   NOT   RECOGNISE   GOD   AS   A   BEING 
AND   A   PEINCIPLE. 

Salt  (Fo2/a5re  to  Abyssinia,  Lond.  1814,  p.  4n  snealcino-  nf  fi 
Makova  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  ie'rlLTm^^^^^^^^^ 
"Among  other  inquiries,  I  was  anxious  to  learn  whether'    hev 
entertain  any  notion  of  a  deity ;  if  they  do,  it  mu"t  be  L  e/ 
tremely  obscure  one,  as  they  have  no  other  word  in  their  laT 
guage  to  express  the  idea  than  '  wherimb,' which  s'giifis  al" 
be  sky.     This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Mon  ou   who 
in  the  same  way  apply  the  word  ^  mohingo,'  sky,  to  theTr  imper 
feet  apprehension  of  the  Deity."  ^  ^" 

Hona';^^«!'f^  ^'"^  ^^^^  authority,  says,  "The  natives  of  i\ew 
Holland,  as  far  as  yet  can  be  ascertained,  have  no  religious  belief 
or  ceremonies  A  Deity,  or  great  First  Cause,  can  har^dly  be  saM 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  certainly  is   not  ;orshipped\y    h^ 

rX'  1;:  .  r  ^"''^'''^  Australia,  Lond.  1845,  vol.  ii.  p  3557 
Cathns  North  American  Indians,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  ii.  pp  2^2,  233: 

1873.    KEMARKS   ON   THE   CHARACTER   OF   THE    ARABS, 
THEIR   LITERATURE,   ETC. 

well  as  relative  positions  of  the  comtrie.  defcribed  '      u       \  ,  - 

VOL,  II.  Q 
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Wc^llHtod  {TravdN  in  Arnf >!<(,,  Hvo,  183H,  vol.  i.  p.  174)  rdatcfi 
an  iui('c(l()t((  illuHtrativ(^  of  iho'w  f'oiiiiudo.  Dcnluun  {Tr<i,vd»  in 
Afncd,  1H2(),  4t(»,  p.  xxxviii.)  Huyn,  "  They  arc,  li()W(^vcr,  l)rave, 
(iliKincnt,  and  deeply  Hensihle  io  HJiaine."  WellHtcd  sayH  (vol.  i. 
p.  U7H)  thai  tluiy  an;  anpiaintcd  with  tho  proeiHo  tinn;  of  the 
risinjj;  and  nettiiifi;  of  Home  of  the  Htarw  ;  but  lu^  Jidds  (p.  .318), 
" 'riion;i;h  I  purposely  .sonj^ht  aniidHt  the  most  intelligent  persons, 
1  found  hut  one  who  had  any  l<no\vledji;e  of  aslronoitiy,  or  ind(((Ml 
of  literature  or  of  the  Hciences  j;enerally."  Hut,  tliis,  as  well  aH 
many  other  nunarks,  Hin'ms  to  api)ly  to  Oman,  whi(di,  as  he  alluwH 
(p.  3lK),  ///),  point  (if  Uandnn^  <f'r.,  v.s  'ui/iw/i  inferior  to  Vciium. 
►See  also  Niehtdir,  Description  de  TArubie,  Amsterdam,  1744,  4to, 
pf».  })!),  100,  103,  104). 

\V<'llsted  sayH  (]).  313),  they  have  Kcarcudy  any  knowled^^e  of 
medicine.  It  would  appcuir  from  Wellsied  (vtd.  i.  p.  319),  that 
they,  at  least,  in  Oman,  have  no  books  except  those  which  treat,  of 
relij^ioii.  Miebuhr,  Description  (ht  TArabie,  4to,  1774,  pp.  IHH, 
IHD.  They  are  very  fond  of  siufijinji^  (  Welhtetl,  vol.  i.  -pp.  74,  75), 
but  hav(^  "no  musical  instruments  of  their  own,  and  <(ven  keeping 
them  in  their  houses  is  considered  disgracefid  "  (vol.  i.  ]>.  .345). 
"  La  musicpie!  et  la  danse  passent  ])our  ind('c(>ns  chez  les  Aiabes" 
{Ni('lti(hr,  Description  do,  /MntWr,  Amsterdam,  1774,  [).  24,  and 
Boe  p.  189).  Tho  La})lander8  have  not  the  slightest  idtsa  of  either 
music,  })oetry,  or  dancing  {Clai'kc'!x  Travch,  vtd.  ix.  ])p.  380,  440, 
547,  548,  8vo,  1824).  Even  the  Finns  have  no  nuisical  air  of 
their  own  (vol.  x.  p.  01). 

Wellsted  says  (vol.  ii.  pp.  44G,  447),  "  An  Arab  may  forg(;t,  or 
be  disinclined  to  tell,  his  age,  but  he  is  never  ignorant  of  the 
stock  fiHim  whence  he  sprang."  Hut  the  careful  Niebuhr  is  of  a, 
very  difl:erent  opinion  resju'cting  Arab  genealogy  (sc^e  his  Descrip- 
tion de  VArabie,  An\sterdam,  1774,  4to,  pp.  14,  15,  103). 

Wellsted  notices  (vol.  i.  p.  41)  as  navigators,  "their  timidity 
and  irresitlution."  In  the  lied  Sea  they  use  "  fragih;  and  mis- 
8ha|)en  barks"  (vol.  ii.  p.  10),  and  tlu^y  have  a  most  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  compass  (pp.  437,  438).  It  is  important  to 
remark  that  in  the  whole  of  Oman  there  is  no  timber  tit  for 
building  (vol.  i.  p.  284).  Niebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  1774, 
4to,  p.  205). 

From  the  accovmts  given  by  Wfillsted  (vol.  i.  pp.  101,  140, 
351,  354),  the  women  in  Onaan  Iiave  great  liberty,  though  as 
might  be  expected,  they  are  more  strictly  confined  in  the  towns 
near  the  coast  (p.  353).  They  have  sometimes  great  political 
inllueuci-  (vol.  i.  pp.  192-194);  and  are  distinguished,  as  com- 
pared to  their  neighbours  the  Egyptian  women,  for  their  chastity 
(vol.  ii.  p.  211). 
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WollHied  H;iyH  (vol.  i.  p.  M2)  of  tho  Aral.s,  «  Contrary  in  t},c.ir  s,.     i 
t.ohngH  t.>  otl.,.r  ori.ntalH,  thoy  aro  hy  no  means  inscnHible  to    he  '- 
i'liarmH  of  nafural  ncoru^ry."  '  1864, 

Nicbuljr  {l)i'M<ynpa,m  da  VArahie,  ArnHterdam,  1774  p  2\\ 
sayH,  "  LeH  Aral.rs  ne  .•horelu^nl,  a  fairo  d.M  prondlytoH;  ni  pur 
HCM  ,.ct,on  n.  par  contrainto,  Hi  c„  n'ent  parmi  d..  eHclaves  nu'ils 
o.it  acl.oteH  ^  (Hoe  alHo  p.  22).  Ni.,huhr  addn  (p.  .5.^),  »  ./«  crois 
uvo,r  observe  r|ne  leH  Mahon.etanH  affr.ctent  de  prendre  un  turban 
<1<^  f,m,Hs<,nr  oxccsHive  .,uand  iln  veub-nt  pas.s.-r  p.,ur  d(,H  Havans  du 
/..vnucr  ordro."  The  Sultan  of  Hornoo  wearn  a  "turban  larger 
Im.  any  of  J"h  Hubjects »  (/>.W.am  and  ClappeHon^,  AfrL, 

T.     :     r    ^'       ):  ^'"^'T   ""^"   ^^™'^^^   '^/  A'%vw4  in 

IHIJ),  1  hero  iH  no  appearance  of  a  turban  on  any  nculplun,  at 
Klephanta  ;  indeed  there  is  no  mention  of  thai  pi(,ce  of  dress  in 
anyancent  Jlindoo  book,  and  it  was  certainly  intruduced  after 
<he  MuHHuhnan  conquest." 

Niebuhr  says  {J).^crlptlon  de  VArahl,,  p.  20.5),  «  Mais  ce  ou'il 
y  a  de  plus  rcnarkable  a  Dainar,  cY-st  une  univ.-rsite  cel^bre  dans 
laquelle  ,   y  a  beauco.ip  d'etudiants  surtout  de  Zeidites,"  and  see 

n   .u>^«  the  quotation   from   Abulfeda.     The  African  Arabs  are 
tamo.i«  for  unprov.sation   of  "  astonishinj.  rapidity  and  humour 
und^n^ery  tolerable  p.,etry"  (/>«.A...  .,,,  a,„>jLri..C.  T^Z^ 

826,  4 to,  p.  xxxvi.,  and  see  p.  xxxix).     The  African  Arabs  have 

t  sort  of  onleal  for  detectir.g  theft.     See  it  described  by  0^0^- 

^821  X     "'""'  P-  ^'''  "  ''''''''"'  ^''''  ClappertoL  AfHa^, 

1874.    nuNCES   IN    ANT   WAY    MUTILATED    UNFIT    FOR    THE 

cnowN. 
This  custom  exists  among  one  of  the  kingdoms  on  the  Mo/im 
uque  co^t  of  Africa,  where  "if  a  prince  be'in  any  warmft  1    "l" 
he  IS  considered  as  unfit  for  the  crown  "  (SaW,  Voylae  toAZ 
Hinia,  ].ond.  1814, 4to,  p.  60).  "^  "^  ^ 

1875.   THE   SUN    IN   THE    KEI>  SEA    HAS    A    STiiANOE    APPEARANCE 

LIKE    A    COLUMN. 

The  testimony  of  Agatharcides  is  on  this  head  confirmed  by 
^^f     Voyage  to  Abyss^da,  Lond.   1814,  4to,  p.  93),  wl^sa  s 
In  the  evening  we  observed  the  sun  before  it  set  put  on  a  very 

'  Colorjdge  (Bioaraph/n   TAieraria,   8vo,  1847,  Vol   i   nn   7u  H'J^  f..       ». 
d.scnn:,nate  between  i\..  faculties  ,.f  im/igina   o„  a^d  Ll     \,    V        "'P'"'  '" 
suty  when  he  began  to  write  hin  great  worf.  ( Jw/z^^,:}",,,  ?:/::i.T?:;S 
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iinusixal  appearance.  At  the  moment  of  emerging  from  a  dark 
cloud,  when  its  disk  touched  the  horizon,  it  seemed  to  expand 
beyond  its  natural  dimensions,  became  of  a  palish  red  hue,  and 
asKumed  a  form  greatly  resembling  a  portion  of  a  column."  Salt 
ascribcH  this  to  refraction  of  the  atmosphere. 

1,  IJruce  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  236,  4to,  1790)  pronounces  the 
pillar  of  fire  "contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things,  and  if 
not  a  miracle  it  must  be  a  fable."  2.  Michaelis  suggested  that  it 
might  be  the  aurora  b  .L?"iis  {ReczMl  de  Questions.,  Amsterdam, 
1774,  4to,  No.  88,  pv,  -68),  but  according  to  Niebuhr  no 

such  thing  is  known.  says  (Description  de  VArahie,  Am- 

sterdam, 1774,  4to,  p.  5),  "On  ne  connait  les  lumieres  boreales 
ni  en  Arable  ni  dans  les  Indes,"  &.c. 

1876.  NOTE  ON  THE  TROGLODYTES. 

Their  existence  is  denied  by  Salt  (Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  1814, 
4to,  p.  234)j  who  takes  as  usual  the  opportunity  of  attacking 
Bruce  for  the  accounts  he  has  given  of  them  in  Abyssinia.  There 
is  something  of  the  sort  westward  of  Moorzuk  (Denliam  and 
Clapperton's  Africa,  1826,  4to,  pp.  Iv.  Ivi.) 

1877.    ACCOUNT    OF    AXUM. 

See  the  account  given  by  Salt,  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  1814,  4to, 
pp.  404-418.  He  speaks  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  (p.  405) 
of  the  obelisk  "  measuring  full  sixty  feet  high,"  which  he  pro- 
noimces  superior  to  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  architec- 
ture. Malte  Ikun  (iv.  131)  oddly  says,  "According  to  M.  Salt, 
the  obelisk  which  is  still  standing  is  eighty  feet  high."  Salt 
thinks  (p.  405)  that  "  these  monuments  could  not  have  been 
erected  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  the  order  of  the 
architecture  is  strictly  Grecian,  and  was  therefore  not  likely  to 
have  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  period."  The  inscription  he 
has  given  in  a  plate  at  p.  411,  and  see  p.  414. 

Salt  thinks  (p.  417),  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  time  of 
Cosrnas  the  language  spoken  at  the  court  of  Axuin  was  Geez. 

1878.  NOTE  ON  DEMONS  AND  EXORCISM. 

The  Abyssinians  believe  that  nearly  all  diseases  are  caused  by 
the  party  being  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit.  To  drive  out  the 
demon  they  first  expose  to  its  sight  all  the  fine  clothes  and 
ornaments  which  they  can  collect,  and  then  make  every  possible 
iioiHft  with  drums,  trumpets,  &c.  (see  Salfs  Voyage  to  Abyssinia, 
1814,  4to,  pp.  421,  422). 
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1879.    THE   SACRED   HAWK   OF   THE    EGYPTIANS. 

Salt  (pp.  xli-xliii.  of  Appendix  to  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  4to, 
1814)  gives  an  account  of  a  bird  of  which  he  says,  "  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  form  to  those  so  frequently  met  with  among 
the  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt,  I  am  led  to  suspect  that  this  specien 
may  answer  to  the  sacred  hawk  of  that  coimtry,  which  was  vene- 
rated by  the  ancient  inhabitants." 

If  this  bird  is  7wt  {"ound  in  Egypt,  this  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered another  argiiment  in  favour  of  the  Ethiopic  origin  of 
Egyptian  civilisation.     See  also  Art.  1435. 

1880.    ACCOUNT    OF   IHE   SOMAULI. 

Wellsted,  who  went  to  Berbera,  has  given  some  account  of  the 
Somauli  (Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  pp.  370-376,  and 
p.  431  et  seq.)     He  speaks  favourably  of  their  general  character, 
and  (at  p.  431)  describes  them  as  "a  fine  race,"  "remarkably 
tall,  a  short  person  being  rarely  seen.     Their  limbs  are  clean  and 
well  made,    their   nose    slightly  aquiline ;    but    otherwise    their 
features  are  very  regular  and  expressive  of  that  boldness  and 
freedom  which  really  belongs  to  the  Somauli  character.     Their 
skins  are  dark  and  glossy,  and  they  have  a  custom  of  changing 
the  colour  of  their  hair  from  its  natural  blackness  to  an  auburn 
tinge,  by  allowing  it  to   remain   for  some  hours  plastered  witli 
chinam."    For  a  specimen  of  the  Somauli  language,  see  pp.  iv-vi. 
of  Appendix  to  Salt's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  4to,  1814,  and  for  a 
specimen  of  that  of  "  the  Sowauli,  which  appears  to  be  quite  a 
distinct  people  from  the  Somauli,"  see  pp.  iii-iv.     Jacob  {His- 
tory of  the  Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  59,  60)  sup- 
poses that  the  Macrobians  occupied  the  country  of  the  present 
Somauli. 

188 1.    FISH   DRIVEN    ON    SHORE   BY    THE   WIND. 

This  is  related  as  a  positive  fact  by  an  intelligent  traveller, 
who  says  it  not  unfrequently  occurs,  and  that  it  did  actually 
happen  when  he  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (see  Wellsted's  Travels 
in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  pp.  123,  124).  He  quotes  a  similar 
testimony  irom  Mr.  St.  John.     See  also  Art.  1259. 


1882.  account  OF  BERENICE. 

The  ruins  were  visited  by  Wellsted,  who  has  given  an  account 
of  them  {Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  pp.  332-343). 
He  thinks  (p.  340)  that  it  is  certainly  "  the  Berenice  Trogloditica 
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of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Pliny."  He  says  (p.  342),  "  We  made 
the  latitnde  23"  55' north,  ditierinf,'  hut  five  miles  from  tliatf^iven 
by  Ptolemy."  And  he  adds  (p.  343),  "Jierenice  enjoys  a  eapacioiis 
and  well-sheltered  harbour,  which  no  other  locality  on  this  coast 
from  latitude  23°  to  24°  possesses." 

1883.    NOTE   ON   SILVER. 

There  are,  or  at  all  events  there  wez-e,  silver  mines  near  the 
Nubian  coast  (see  WellsteiVs  Travels  in  Ardna,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  352,  353).  Wellsted  also  says  (vol.  i.  p.  315),  «  In  Oman  we 
meet  with  silver,  associated,  as  is  usual,  with  lead." 

1884.    ACCOUNT   OF   GUM    AllABIC. 

See  Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838.  He  mentions 
(vol.  i.  p.  283)  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  acacias  which  produce 
it— the  goff  (/ItvtcYa  arahlca)  and  the  siirar  {Acaeid  vera).  "A 
gum  exudes  from  both  ;  the  true  gum  arable,  how(;ver,  is  only 
obtained  from  the  latter,  although  the  produce  of  the  former,  of 
inferior  quality,  is  not  unfrequently  substituted  for  it."  He  ob- 
serves that  the  Acacia  arahica  is  larger  than  the  Acacia  vera. 
\^'ellsted  also  speaks  (vol.  ii.  p.  46)  of  having  seen  between  Tor 
and  Sinar  what  I  suppose  is  a  third  sort  of  gum  ;  "  the  talh 
{Acacia  gummlfoxi)  which  produces  the  gum  arable,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  were  formerly  obtained  in  this  peninsula,  and 
being  shipped  from  Tor  it  obtained  in  Europe  the  name  of 
Oumma  Torra?.  It  is  collected  in  the  summer  months,  and  prin- 
cipally from  the  Wadis  of  Feiran  and  Sheik." 

See  also  at  vol.  ii.  pp.  449-452  an  account  of  the  dragon's- 
blood  trees  {Dracoina)  which  are  « very  numerous  in  southern 
Arabia.     The  average  height  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  and 
its  circumference  from   three  to  five  feet.  ...  A  considerable 
quantity  of  the  gum  exudes  naturally,  but  the  process  is  also  aided 
in  some  districts  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  "  (p.  449).    He 
adds  (p.  450),  "  The  Arabs  consider  the  tree  to  be  of  different 
sexes.     The  male  they  say  produces  no  gum,  which  exudes  so 
spontaneously  from  the  female  tree  that  it  does  not  appear  neces- 
sary on  any  occasion  to  make  incisions."     He  also  says  (p.  451), 
"Trees   growing   in   the   most    elevated  positions  produce   the' 
greatest  quantity,  tvhich    does    not    agree    with    the    received 
opinions  of  natumlists,  viz.,  '  that  a  greater  quantity  of  gum 
exudes  in  a  hot  than  in  a  cold  temperature,'' " 
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Ho  inpntioTiH  (vol.  i.  p.  73)  havinfy  seen  in  Oman  "  some  mounds 
thickly  inttTHporsed  with  the  suinr  or  gum-arabic  tree  (Acacia 
vera),  hut  the  liedouins  say  that  the  price  they  obtain  for  it  does 
not  repay  the  trouble,  and  they  collect  little  of  it."  In  another 
part  of  Oman  he  saw  (vol.  i.  p.  106)  some  trees  of  the  Acacia 
vera  "  of  great  size,  and  the  gum  exudes  in  considerable  f[uanti- 
ties."  lint  Wellsted  (vol.  i.  p.  285)  could  see  no  dragon's-blood 
trees  in  Oman. 


1885.  THE    ALMOND-TREE    A    NATIVE   OF   OMAN. 

"  The  Arabs  consider  the  almond-tree  to  be  a  native  of  Oman. 
It  attains  a  greater  size  here  "  (i.e.  in  the  Jebel  Akhdar,  or  Grreen 
Mountains)  "  than  in  the  plains  below,  and  some  were  shown  me 
from  tliirty  to  forty  feet  in  height"  {Wellsteirs  Travels  in  Arabia, 
Hvo,  18.38,  vol.  i.  p.  139). 

In  1573,  the  price  of  almonds  was  14(Z.  a  pound  (see  Mr.  Gun- 
liirjharii's  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,  8vo, 
1842,  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  55). 

1886.  THE   LEMON-TREE    A    NATIVE    OF   PERSIA? 

"The  lemon-tree  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  but  from  its 
Arabian  limon,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe 
by  the  Arabs"  {WellstetVs  Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i. 
p.  289). 

At  all  events  in  Oman  {Wellsted,  i.  289),  "Lemons  are  scarce 
and  small,  but  the  citron  attains  a  very  large  size  "  (see  also 
vol.  ii.  p.  463).  There  are  lemon-trees  in  the  sheikh's  garden  at 
Kouka  {Denham  and  Clappe7'ton's  Africa,  1826,  4to,  p.  181). 

1887.     OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   CAMEL. 

See  some  particulars  in  Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838.  See  also 
He  mentions  (vol.  i.  p.  82)  the  custom  among  the  Arabs  of  sleep-  ^^'^-  ^^^^' 
ing  on  their  camels  even  while  in  motion.  He  relates  (vol.  i, 
p.  107)  an  amusing  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  affectionate  pride 
with  which  thi3  Arabs  regard  their  camels.  See  in  particular  the 
interesting  details  in  vol.  i.  pp.  291-303.  He  says  (pp.  291,  292) 
that  the  camels  of  Oman  are  the  most  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
and  swiftness.  He  says  (vol.  i.  p.  292),  "  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  a  single  illustrated  zoological  work  which  affords  even  a 
tolerable  representation  of  a  camel."  He  adds  (p.  295),  that  as 
soon  as  a  c^mel  begins  to  suffer  from  hunger,  its  hump  diminishes. 
"  By  a  singular  provision  of  nature,  an  absorption  of  this  ex- 
crescence supplies  the  place  of  other  nourishment ;  nor  does  the 
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(p.  301)  that  the  lomale  is  swifter  than  the  male,  but  that  the 
maU.  has  inoro  spirit  (see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  307,  and  in  i,articular 
p.  404).  ^^cllsted  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  75),  -provided  the  rocks 
posse,  a  certain  degree  of  rouglnioss,  camels,  in  sureness  of  st-p 
are  surpassed  by  no  animals  except  mules."  Speaking  of  tlij 
cjimels  ot  .Soutlien:  Arabia,  he  says  (voL  ii.  p.  403),  "  Thev  are 
stopped  as  suddenly,  turned,  and  iu  fact  kept  under  us  complete 
command  as  a  horse."  ^ 

1.  Niebuhr  {De^cnption  <k  VArahle,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to 
p.   145)  mentions  the  indiflfe-rence  of  the  camel  to  coition      '>' 
They  produce  their  young  witliout  difficulty  {Denham  and  UlaZ 
pertous  A/nca,  4to,  1826,  p.  10).     3.  The  Arabs  consider  the 
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heart  "as  the  jj^reatest  delicucy"  (Dan/ium,  jt.  ](]).    ('Htners  milk 
is  iiinch  used  and  very  r'-freHhin^,'  { Ihuilntin^  pp.  .'17,  .'}!>). 

lHH8.     NOTK    ON    nUKKAI-OKM. 

They  are  unknown  in  Oman  (  WcilHtrd'H  Tniveln  m  Ardhla,  Kvo, 
1h;jh,  vol.  i.  p.  ;i()7),  and  N[v\n\hv  (Desrrliition,  dv  VArahie,  Airi- 
stenhun  1774,  4t(»,  p.  14'))  says,  'Me  vis  des  biifHes  eii  Kj^'ypte, 
dans  I'isle  de  Honibay,  pros  do  Surat,  au  bord  de  ri<]u[)hrate,  &.c. 
iMais  je  ne  i\\{\  souviens  pas  iVvw  avoir  trouve  eu  Arabic;  Huns 
iloute  ([ue  1(!  payH  a  trop  peu  d'eau  pour  c((t  unirnal." 

Th(i  HornoU(\se  cousider  tlu;  tlesh  of  thr'  Ijidl'alo  a  dt  h'cacy. 
"  It  has  a  \\\\i}\  ;i;anic  flavour"  ( Denham,  ditdCldjiijaiioiin  AJricd, 
1H2(),  4to,  p.  320). 

i88l).  TKii  thiindku  of  mount  sinai  is  still  iikaiid. 
Mount  Sinai  was  visited  l)y  Wellsted  (Tnivc/s  in  Avdhia,,  8vo, 
1  H.'JH,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24-2<!),  whose  •.nforinaliou  is  curious  and  very 
HUgfi;estive.  lie  seated  himself  en  a  rock,  and  Jieard  and  saw  the 
avalanclu's  of  sand  falliu/^-,  "  As  it  n^achcd  the  base,  tlie  revcrbe- 
latiou  attained  the  loudness  of  distant  thunch-r,  causiufr  the  rock 
on  which  we  wre  seated  to  vibrate  ;  and  our  camels,  animals  not 
easily  frijrhtened,  became  so  ahinm^d  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
their  drivers  could  retain  them."  Indeed  the  noise  is  ho  remark- 
able that  Wellsted  freipiently  heard  "the  tradition  that  the  bells 
beU)ngin{r  to  the  convent  have  been  buried  here." 

1890.    AIU   FAVOUIIAIILE   TO   VIX1ETAHLK   WHICH   IS    UNFAVOUBABLE    TO 

ANIMAL   LIFE. 

"  The  exuberant  vegetation  of  the  oases,  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture, but  the  climate  at  the  same  iime  is  especially  obnoxious  to 
strangers.  Violent  fevers,  whicli  have  very  generally  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, prevail  all  the  cool  season ;  indeed  those  who  reside  in 
the  oases  bear  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  air  which  is 
most  favourable  to  vegetable  has  a  contrary  effect  on  human 
life,"  &c.  {Wellsted'8  Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i. 
pp.  310,  311). 

1 89 1.     OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   SHARK. 

It  is  remarkable  for  tenacity  of  life.     See  the  anecdote  related 
by  Wellsted  {Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  242). 

1892.     THE   ICHTHTOPHAGI   STILL   FOUND   J.N    ARABIA   AND   NUBIA. 

See  the  curious  account  given  of  them  in  W^ellsted's  Travels  in 
Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  pp.  258-263.     He  says  they  are  called 
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Huteimi,  and  are  found  on  the  Arabian  and  Nubian  coasts. 
"  Tliey  !irc,  as  I  have  little  doubt,  a  reumant  of  the  Ichthyopliagi 
described  so  minutely  by  Diodorus  SiculiiH  "  (p.  258).  They  are 
cowardly  in  disposition,  squalid  and  misshapen  in  form,  and  tilthy 
in  their  habits.  Wellsted  says  (p.  263),  "  Burckhardt  gives  an 
account  of  this  tribe  more  favourable  than  the  foregoing,  but  his 
opportunities  of  mingling  with  them  could  not  have  been  so 
frequent  as  my  own." 

See  the  note  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xxi.  chap.  viii.  CEuvres  de 
Montesquieu,  Paris,  1835,  p.  362. 

1893.   GOTiric  auchitecture  PEniiArs  of  Arabic  origin. 

This  is  suggested  by  Wellsted  {Travels  in  Arabia,  8vo,  1838, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281),  who  was  particularly  struck  with  the  archi- 
tecture he  saw  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Arabia,  such 
"  as  may  be  observed  at  Oxford,  Coventry,  and  other  old  towns  in 
England."  He  adds,  «  Arabia  is  a  country  which  admits  of  little 
change  ;  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  this  character  of  architec- 
ture has  existed  from  the  earliest  period,  and  what  we  term 
Gothic  was  brought  into  Europe  and  disseminated  throughout  its 
various  countries  by  the  earlier  Arabs." 

A  celebrated  traveller  who  had  seen  architecture  in  nearly  all 
its  forms,  expresses  an  opinion,  "that  the  pointed  Gothic  arch 
owes  its  origin  to  the  appearance  presented  by  contiguous  palm- 
trees  "  (Clarke's  Travels,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  iv.  p.  10).  This  would 
favour  the  theory  of  its  eastern  origin. 

1894.    EZION-GEBER   THE   SAME    AS   DAHAB   IN    THE 
GULF   OF   AKABAH. 

See  Wellsted's  Geography  of  Arabia,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
153-155.  He  says  that  « Mersa  Dahab,  the  Golden  Port,  is 
nearly  abreast  of  Magnah."  He  remained  there  "several  days," 
and  in  his  valuable  map  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  ii.,  Dahab  is 
placed^  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  in  N.  lat. 
28°  25'.  He  agrees  with  those  who  think  it  is  Ezion-geber,  and 
says  "  It  certainly  is  the  only  well-sheltered  harbour  in  this  sea" 
(p.  153).  He  adds  (p.  154),  "The  epithet  'Golden'  does  not, 
however,  as  Pococke  was  informed,  take  its  origin  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  gold  was  formerly  brought  there ;  but  rather  it  would 
appear  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sand  in  its  vicinity  con- 
taining yellow,  shining,  micaceous  particles  exactly  resembling 
that  precious  metal."  There  are  no  ruins  at  Dahab,  but  that, 
says  Wellsted,  is  no  argument  against  the  identity,  such  is  the 
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action  of  the  sand,  «'  which  the  strong  breeze  hero  keeps  in  con- 
stant agitation." 

1895.    CnSTOM   OF   KISSING    AMONG   THK   CHRISTIANS. 

Tliis  is  mentioned  by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  in  terms  which 
would  induce  us  to  think  that  they  looked  on  it  as  a  religious 
peculiarity.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  Suetonius,  carefully  recapitu- 
lating the  good  acts  which  signalised  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  mentions  among  them  that  he  prohibited  by 
an  edict  the  custom  of  daily  kissing.  "  Quotidiana  oscula  pro- 
hibuit  edicto  "  (Suetan.  in  Tib.  cap.  xxxiv.) ;  and  it  would  appear 
(see  the  note  22  in  edit.  Pitisci,  tome  i.  pp.  443,  444,  Leovardise, 
1714,  4to),  that  the  object  of  this  order  was  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  a  very  troublesome  disease,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  thus  communicated  (see  also  Michoilia,  Recueil  de  Questims, 
Amsterdam,  1774,  4to,  no.  xxxv.  p.  67). 

In  the  Friendly  Islands,  even  between  different  sexes,  kissing 
the  lips  is  never  practised;  but  the  idea  of  it  is  ridiculed  (see 
Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1818 
vol.  i.  p.  228). 

1896.    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   EAGLE. 

Michaelis  {Recueil  de  Questions,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to,  p.  190), 
cannot  understand  why  Moses  should  have  forbidden  the  eagle  as 
impiu-e,  for  he  do«  >  not  believe  it  ever  was  eaten.  "  Y  a-t-il  des 
peuples  arabes  qui  font  leur  nourriture  de  ces  sortes  d'animaux  ? 
Et  comment  cela  est-il  possible  a  cause  de  leur  mauvais  gout  ?  " 

1897.  NOTES  ON  THE  ARABIC  LANGUAGE. 

Michaelis  {Recueil  de  Questixms,  Amsterdam,'  1774,  4to,  pp. 
194,  195)  remarks  the  poverty  of  the  Arabic  language  in  express- 
ing the  names  of  precious  stones,  though  in  other  matters  it  is  so 
very  rich.  This  of  course  is  an  argument  against  Arabia  ever 
having  possessed  many  precious  stones. 

Niebuhr  {Deso^ption  de  I' Arable,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to, 
p.  13)  says,  "La  langue  arabe,  qui  est  d'ailleurs  si  riche,  parait 
pauvre  en  mots  pour  designer  les  rangs,  quaiid  on  la  compare 
avec  les  langues  de  I'Europe." 

1898.    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   TOPAZ   AND   CHRYSOLITE. 

See  Michaelis  {Recueil  de  Questions,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to, 
p.  198,  no=  xcix).  He  Rays  that  potada  mentioned  in  Exodus' 
xxviii.  17  ;  Ezekiel  xxviii.  13 ;  and  Job  xxviii.  19,  is,  according  to 
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tlu.  S(.,>  un-int,  mid  to  .I,.s..plmH,  th,<  tc.|m/.     Tins   opinion,  in 
wl.u-i.  Alioliaohs  is  iiu-linod  lo  coinciiU.  (p.  1<)H),  is,  as  l.o  obscrvoH, 
inoro  nnp,.rtant,  Ik-chuso  tlic  Hlonc  is  said  l.y  J„l,  to  com,,  from 
Cush.     Jiut,  adds  JNIii-haolis,  "  .1,,  dunto  cncoro  si  co  doit  otiv  la 
topaze  dos  ancions,  (pii  est  notro  ol.rysolito  modern,.,  et  d,>nt  la 
coulcMir  ,.st   un  jauno  v,M',iAtr,>,  „u  l.i.-n  la  t,.pa/e  daujounn.ni, 
«iue    los   ancions   appclai,.nt   clirys,)liU..     Lo    l.aut  prix  ,iui    est 
attftcho  a  cctto  piorrc,  ,lans  W  livro  ,1c  .I,>1,,  mo  fait  p.-nchcr  pour 
la  t.>pazc  ,!,.«  modcrncs,  cp.i  par  sa  durct(>  ct  par  sa  lu-aut,'  sur- 
passo  ,1c  iH.aucoup  ,.,.llc  a  hupu-Ilc  IMin,.   donn,.   cc  nom.     On 
lovcrait  aiscmont  co  ,loutc  ,.t  Ton  p,.urrait  d&ouvrir  ,.ncoro  con- 
oernant  cotte  picrre  bieii  dcs  clu)s,.s  incc.nnucs  en  Europe  s'il  v 
avait  inoycm  do  deterrer  oetto  Isle  ch's  Topaz,.8  cjui  scion  Art,.mi. 
dor,.  (I)uHlor.  Siculus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  39;  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  770; 
vt  1  l.n,.  lib.  vi.  c.  29;  lib.  xxxvii.  cap  8)  doit  etro  situ^c  ,lans  la 
Mcr   lu.nj.c.       lIoNNvvcr,  iM.iclm,.lis  (p.   199)  docs   not  feel  any 
conhdcncc  lu  the  existence  of  such  an  islan,l. 

1899.    ^VAS   THK    rSE   OF    UNCTION    OUIQINALLY    MEDICINAL? 

"  11  est  incontcstuble  que  les  anciens  mt^ilccins  de  l'ori(mt  cm- 
ployau.nt  tri\s-comiuunemcnt  I'onction  d'huile  comme  un  reni,^,le, 
ct  ,iu  lis  1  out  prescpic  envisajrcc  comme  une  panacde.  Les  intcr- 
prctcs  du  Nouvcau-Tcstament  ,lans  leur  commentaire  sur  le 
oluip.tre  sixitMne  de  St.  Mare,  ver.  13;  et  sur  le  cinquic^me  de 
li-pitre  de  fc>t.  Jaciues,  ver.  14,  out  accumul^  les  temoimia-es 
qui  le  prouveut  II  y  en  a  qui  presument  qui  le  ,lon  miraculcMix 
dont  il  est  parle  dans  ces  endroits,  iie  cousistait  (lu'a  assurer  le 
succes  d  un  remcde  natnrel  et  generalement  usit^  dans  I'orient,  et 
a  lui  taire  surmonter  la  i'orce  des  imhdies'^AUchaeli,,  Mecuelt 
deQucsion^  propo.ees  a  une  Societe  de.  Savants,  Amsterdam, 
1.74  4to,p.  2o,no.xvii).     See  also  Aht.  1106.     Niebuhr  (De- 

TFr\  \  'f '"''  ^^'"«*^"^-^^'^^"'  1774,  4to,p.  116)  also  says 
that  the  .\i-abs,  and  at  Sana  even  the  Jews,  when  they  are  ill,  nib 
the  body  with  oil. 


.:  I    t  j 


1 90 1.    OBSERVATIONS   ON    LEPBOSY. 

2-'^^^-  4tfl'^lf  4^T'^  de  Questions,  &e.,  Amsterdam,  1774, 
4tc>,  pp.  14-18 ,  43-50,  uos.  xi.,  xu.,  xxviii.  It  has  been  observed 
in  J  ranee  thatat  is  not  hereditary  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  L^ene- 
ration ;  hence  Michaelis  thinks  (p.  15)  he  can  explain  Exodus  xx.  5, 
where  It  is  said,  "  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
he  mqmty  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
tourtli  generation  of  those  that  hate  me."     Michaelis  (p.   16) 
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gives  credit  to  tho  alleged  lasciviousneHH  of  lepers,  thougli  h,. 
allows  that  th(!ro  is  oonflieting  (svideniio.  Ho  mentions  (p.  46) 
Ihat  in  \hv.  east  red  hair  is  considenrd  a  sign  of  hsprosy  ;  and  he 
(juotes  (p.  47)  the  ingenious  idea  of  Roed..rer,  that  tliis  opinion 
has  given  rise  to  th(i  use  of  henna  for  painting  tlu;  hair  and  l)eard, 
and  thus  making  tluur  nni  colour  universal.  "Tel  pout  s'etro 
fanle  avec  du  henna,  afin  (pie  l'(,n  no  remanpia  point  la  rousseur 
naturelle  do  ses  oheveux."     Hec!  Airr.  16()H. 

.See  Niebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  AmsUirdam,  1774,  4to, 
pp.  119-121. 

Mr.  Thorns,  on  the  autliority  of  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  says  "that 
Louis  the  Young  loft  legacies  to  no  less  than  two  thousand 
hospitals  establish(>d  for  the  n^u^pfion  of  l<,pers  "  (Note  in  Stovfn 
London,  8vo,  1842,  p.  164).  In  Hritanny  the  lepers  an,  called 
kakouH  ;  but  ev(!n  there  the  diseas(i  ceased  to  be  prevalent  in  tlu' 
fifteenth  century  (sec,  VilUmarqur,,  (JhantH  populalrcH  de  la 
JhrJafjne,  Paris,  1846,  tome  ii.  pp.  3.-;i,  .352).  Leprosy  was 
known  before  the  crusades  {Spreufjd,  Ilidoire  de  la  mdlclne, 
tome  li.  pp.  ,371). 

1902.    NOTi;s   ON   OOLn. 

See   Michaelis,  Kecueil   de  Questions,   Amsterdam,   1774,   pp.  s..  alno 
8.J-87,  no.  xxxix.     As  lie  observes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe   ^'"-  ^^>'■^^'■ 
that  gold  was  actually  found  in  Arabia:   « mais  rpi'il  y  a  ete 
tninsporte  des  Indes  ou  de  I'Afrique  "  (p.  85).     See  also  p.  26  of 
MicJiaehs  Review  of  Niebuhr,  at  the  end  of  his  Questions,  and 
JNiebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to,  pp.  123 
124,  and  in  particular  p.  239,  rtjspecting  what  has  been  mistaken' 
tor  gold.      Jacob   says,   "  In  Arabia  no  mines  of  the    j)recious 
metals  are  known  to  exist,  and  from  the  great  scarcity  of  fuel  it 
any  were  found,  it  would  p.obably  be  unprofitable  to  work  them  " 
{lliHtoricai  Inquiry  into  the  Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  il. 

"  Gold^  is  neither  found  in  the  country  (i.e.  Bornou)  nor  is  it 
Tiix*  ^""n?  it"(i>en/.am  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  Uo,  1826, 
^'"i,  V\  Clapperton  was  informed  that  Timl,uctoo  produces  no 
gold,  but  that  It  is  the  great  market  to  which  gold  is  brought 
irom  Ashantee  Gonga,  and  Bambarra  {Clapperton'a  Second  Ex- 
pedition,  Lond.  1829,  4to,  p.  202). 

Dillon  says  that  all  the  gold  yearly  collected  in  Sweden  "does 
not  exceed  one  or  two  pounds  weight.  In  Norway  the  supply  is 
rather  larger"  (Ddlon's  Winter  in  Lapland  and  IcelaJlL, 
1840,  voL  n.  p.  33). 
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1903.    REMARKS   ON   POLTaAMY   BEING   UNFAVOTTRABLE   TO 

POPULATION. 

"  Cependant  il  n'est  pas  douteux  que  la  polygamie  nuise  a  la 
population.  S'il  y  a  des  exemples  qu'un  homme  a  eu  beaucoup 
d'enfants  de  plusieurs  femmes,  on  a  aussi  observe  que  les  mono- 
games  ont  generalement  plus  d'enfants  que  les  polygames.  Je  ne 
doute  pas  de  la  verite  de  cette  observation,  car  les  femmes 
d'orient,  sachant  qu'elles  ont  des  rivales,  s'efforcent  continuelle- 
ment  a  les  supplanter ;  d'ou  il  arrive  que  la  complaisance  et  la 
volupte  affaiblissent  bientot  un  mari  polygame  pour  la  reste  de  sa 
vie''  (Mebuhr,  Description  de  V Arable,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to, 
p.  67). 

In  Western  Africa,  where,  so  far  as  I  know,  polygamy  is  pushed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  impotence 
is  common  (see  Clapperton's  Second  Expedition  into  the  Interior 
of  Africa,  Lond.  1829,  4to,  pp.  160,  200,  201 ;  see  also  p.  23  of 
Clapperton's  First  Journey,  in  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa, 
1826, 4to).  "^ 

1.  Malthus  {Essay  on  Population,  1826,  6th  edit.  vol.  i. 
p.  132)  says  that  the  "absurdity"  of  Mahomet  encouraged  poly- 
gamy. But  I  believe  the  truth  is  that  this  great  man  opposed 
it,  and  first  limited  the  number  of  wives  allowed  to  his  followers. 
He  controverts  (i.  151,  152)  the  assertion  of  Bruce,  that  where 
polygamy  prevails,  the  female  are  to  the  male  births  as  two  to 
one,  or  even  as  three  to  one  ;  and  quotes  (p.  186)  Eton,  to  the 
effect  that  polygamy  is  not  only  unfavourable  to  population,  but 
that  a  husband  of  one  wife  is  likely  to  have  more  children  than  a 
husband  of  several  wives  (see  also  Art.  1871).  Montesquieu 
notices  that  polygamy  is  unfavourable  to  population  {Lettres 
Persanes,  No.  cxv.  (Euvres,  Paris,  1835,  p.  78). 

1904.    NOTE   ON   the   use   OF   HENNA. 

At  Soccatoo  it  is  usual  to  stain  the  hands  and  toes  with  henna 
or  salli  (see  Clapperton's  Second  Expedition  into  the  Interior  of 
Africa,  1829,  4to,  p.  201).  Clapperton  says  that  the  Bornouese 
women  «  stain  red  with  henna  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
and  the  palms  of  the  hands  "  {Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa, 
1826,  4to,  p.  17);  and  in  Haussa,  dyeing  with  henna  forms  part 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  (p.  64) 

1905.    IN   the   bible,   cities   described   AS   PERSONS. 

This  is  certainly  in  several  instances  the  case,  and  Niebuhr 
{Description  de  U Arabic,  Amsterdam,  1774,  4to,  pp.  250-255) 
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has  pointed  this  out  in  reference  to  Arabia,  where  are  still  found 
many  of  the  names  mentioned  in  Genesis,  ch.  ix.  He  says  (p.  250), 
"  Quand  on  entend  dans  les  montagnes  de  I'Yemen  et  en  Hadra- 
mant  nommer  tant  de  villes,  qui,  a  ce  que  disent  les  Arabes,  ont 
ete  bfi''  OS  par  les  Hamjares,  ou  qui,  pour  parler  plus  juste,  sont  si 
anciennes  qu'on  en  ignore  I'origine  et  qui  ont  tant  d'affinites  avec 
ceux  que  Moise  allegue,  on  pourrait  croire  que  cet  ecrivain  sacre 
ait  voulu  nous  donner  dans  la  Genese,  ch.  x.  7,  26-29,  une  liste 
de  villes  Arabes  dont  Khus  et  Jaktan  auraient  ete  ou  les  eapitales 
ou  les  villes  qui  auraient  fourni  des  colonies  au  reste  du  pays." 

1907.    VORACITY    OF   THE    ANTS   IN    AFRICA. 

Denham,  speaking  of  the  country  about  Lake  Tchad,  says,  "  The 
white  and  black  ants  were  like  the  sands  in  number ;  the  white 
ones  made  their  way  into  every  trunk,  of  whatever  sort  of  wood 
they  were  made,  as  if  it  had  been  paper.  And  in  the  late  expe- 
dition, during  a  halt  of  three  days  in  a  spot  where  they  were  more 
than  usually  numerous,  a  mat  and  a  carpet  on  which  I  slept  were 
completely  destroyed  by  them"  {Denham  and  ClappeHon's  Africa, 
4to,  1826,  p.  198). 

1908.    CUSTOM    AMONG   THE    ARABS   OF   BURNING   WITH   RED 

HOT   IRON. 

"An  unfortunate  merchant  of  Mohammed  N'delf,  who  had 
suffered  much  on  the  road  from  an  enlarged  spleen  was  here " 
(i.e.  between  Mourzuk  and  Kouka)  "advised  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  burning  with  a  red  hot  iron,  the  sovereign  Arab 
remedy  for  almost  every  disorder  "  &c.,  &c.  {Denham  and  Clap- 
perton's  Africa,  1826,  4to,  p.  29). 


1909.    NOTE   ON    CASTOR   OIL. 

"  The  castor  tree  is  found  in  this  neighbourhood  "  (i.e.  the  west 
and  south-west  coast  of  Lake  Tchad),  and  is  commonly  used  as  a 
medicine"  {Denham  and  Clapperton's  Afnca,  4to,  1826, p.  200). 

19 10.    BARBARIANS   DISLIKE   HAVING   THEIR   PORTRAITS   TAKEN. 

Denham  says  of  the  Bornouese  at  Kouka,  "They  seriously 
begged  that  I  would  not  write  them,  that  is  draw  their  portraits, 
that  they  did  not  like  it ;  that  the  sheikh  did  not  like  it ;  that  it 
was  a  sin,"  &c.  {Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  1826,  4to, 
p.  83  j. 

Mr.  Trollope's  travelling  companion  in  Brittany  was  suspected 
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of  witclicraft  for  wishing  to  take  a  sketch  of  some  boys,  and  lie 
found  tliat  "  it  was  a  common  superstition  that  if  anybody  draws 
a  likeness  of  another,  and  carries  it  away  with  him,  he  holds  at 
any  distance  of  time  and  place  an  unlimited  power  over  the 
original,  whose  death  he  may  cause  at  any  time  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  portrait"  {Trollope's  Brittany,  8vo,  1840,  vol  i. 
pp.  331 -,333). 

The  New  Zealanders  have  no  such  objections  (see  Cooh'a  Voyar/es, 
8vo,  1821,  vol.  v.  p.  212). 

191 1.    MONKEYS   BELIEVED   TO    BE    ORIGINALLY   MEN. 

See  several  instances  of  this  belief  in  Art.  1 1 93. 

Denham  says,  "  the  monkeys,  or,  as  the  Arabs  say,  '  men  en- 
chanted'" {Denham  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  1826,  4to,  p.  152). 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  idea  of  a  nation  with  tails  origi- 
nated, see  Low's  Sarawak,  8vo,  1848,  p.  177. 

1 9 12.    NOTE   ON    THE   TAMARIND. 

Denham  says  of  the  banks  of  Lake  Tchad,  at  Kouka,  "  The 
tamarind  and  locust-trees  were  here  abundant  and  loaded  with 
fruit ;  the  former  of  a  rich  and  fine  flavour  "  {Denham  and  Clap- 
perton's  Africa,  1826,  4to,p.  87,  and  Clapperton's  First  Journey, 
p.  129).  ^ 

1 9 13.    BENEFITS   THE    ARABS    HAVE    RENDERED    TO    AFRICA. 

Denham,  who  travelled  so  much  in  Africa,  and  who,  in  re- 
porting what  he  saw  there,  has  shown  so  sound  and  accurate  a 
judgment,  makes  a  remarkable  admission.  He  says,  ■'  Every 
approach  which  the  African  has  made  towards  civilization,  even 
to  the  knowledge  of  and  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  is  attributable  to  the  intrepid  Arab  spirit,  which,  despising 
the  dread  of  the  apparently  interminable  deserts  that  separate  the 
black  from  the  white  population,  has  alone  penetrated  to  any 
extent  into  tlie  country  of  these  before  unenlightened  savages, 
carrying  with  him  his  religion  and  his  manners,  and  converting 
thousands  to  tlie  Mohammedan  faith  "  {Denham  and  Clappevton's 
Africa,  1826,  4to,  pp.  331,  332). 

Clapperton  {Second  Expedition,  1829,  4to,  p.  127)  says,  "It  is 
very  common  for  a  man  both  in  Bornou  and  Houssa  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Koran  fluently,  and  not  understand  a  word  in  it  but 
Allah,  or  able  to  read  any  other  book,"  but  he  adds  (p.  214)  that 
"  the  male  and  female  children  of  the  better  sort  of  the  Fellatas 
are  all  taught  to  read  and  write  Arabic  "  (see  also  pp.  223,  224, 
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24fi).  Captain  Forbes  says, «  The  Mohammedan  religion,  spreadinir 
ov.r  t  .e  vast  continent  of  Africa,  is  gaining  millions  of  converts  " 
{J^orlm  Dahomey  and  the  Dahomans,  8vo,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  171). 

19 14.    NOTE    ON   TKB    DIFFERENT    MODi^S    OF    BURIAL. 

At  Kano  "everyone  is  buried  under  the  floor  of  his  own  house, 
witlK.ut  monument  or  mernoviaV^  (Clapperton^s  First  Journey] 
p.  ()4,  in  De7iham  and  Clapperton's  Africa,  1826,  4to)  ;  and  the 

Xti'f  7/' 1 ''  f  ^"'''''''  (P-  ^"'^) '  ■'^''  ^"  Borgoo,  with  the 
addition  that  "his  Jiorse  and  dog,  if  he  has  any,  are  killed  to 

1829,  4to,  \l  89)'  ""'''  ''"'^^  "  (^^W«''^oH'«  Second  Expedition, 
The  Otaheitans  do  not  bury  tJieir  dead  until  they  have  ex- 
posed them  on  a  frame,  and  embalmed,  or  rather  dessicated,  the 
l>ody(see  Cooks  Voyages,  8vo,   1821,  vol.  i.  pp.  loo,  144,    45- 

Ic  'ount'n'fVf '•  '.''  '"?  '''  ''  ''^-  '-  Pr^-  ^4^'  14«'  231-234  an 
account  ot  their  funeral  ceremonies). 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  have  burning  grounds  similar  to  those 
of  the  Otaheitans  (Coo^.  vi.  185);  but,  unlike  them,  they  inter 
tlieir  dead  before  decomposition  (vi.  229),  and  put  into  the  grave 
.'1  pig  (vii.  24,  aad  see  ^jp.  153,  155). 

The  Friendly  Islanders  erect  monuments  to  their  chiefs  (Cook, 
V.  3.2);  and  see  at  vol.  v.  pp.  374-376,  an  account  of  their 
inourmng  ceremonies. 

The  North  American  Indians  do  not  bury  their  dead,  but  place 
tl>eiu  out  of  he  reach  of  wild  beasts  to  decay  (Catli^s  North 
American  Indians,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  90). 

1915-     THE    USE    OF   HORNS    ON    THE    HEAD    IN    ABYSSINIA. 

Bruce  gives  a  description  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  armv 

'  .>.ow^n'  ^'  '"^'  ^^'"r^^"'  ^^^^^^^^'Sh,  1790,  4to,  vol.  iii. 
p.  220),  One  tJung  remarkable  in  this  cavalcade  which  I  ob- 
ser^■ed  was  the  head-dross  of  the  governors  of  provinces.  A  large 
broad  fillet  was  bound  upon  their  forehead,  and  tied  behind  their 
heads.  In  he  middle  ot"  this  was  a  horn,  or  a  conical  piece  of 
sihei  gilt  about  four  inclies  long,  much  in  the  shape  of  our  com- 
mon  candle  extinguishers.  This  is  called  kirn,  or  horn,  and  is 
only  worn  111  reviews  or  parades  after  the  victory.  This,  I  appre- 
].end  like  all  other  of  their  usages,  is  taken  from  the  kebie  v.  • 
«n.i  the  several  allusions  made  in  Scripture  to  it  arise  from  Miis 
l.rac tice.  I  said  unto  fools  deal  not  foolishly,  and  to  the  wicked 
1  ft  not  up  the  horn,'  &c.     '  But  mv  horn  «hnU  H-m  exiH  like 

the  horn  of  an  unicorn  '  &c  Ti,^  1    "i , 

uu  uuicoiu,  a,c.  .  .  .   iJie  crooked  manner  in  which 
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tlu'y  iiold  tlunr  neck  wIumi  this  oniivmcnt  is  on  tluMi-  tordicad,  for 
ft'iir  it  hIioiiIcI  fall  forwuril,  piTfoctly  shows  tho  mciiniii;^-  of  spcak- 
ill^:  with  u  stiff  iM'ck  wlien  you  liold  tho  horn  on  high,  or  orcct, 
lik<'  tiic  horn  of  the  unicorn." 

Siihiuw  {iXolf  li>  Cl(ii)f)('rt<>iis  First  Jiwriiey,  j).  IfiO,  in  /)«/«.- 
/iiiiii  tinil  ('/<i.j)f))'rl<>ii,'ti  Afi'ii'd,  lK2(i,  4lo)  says,  "the  oaslcrn,  and 
all  Mohiiinnu'dan  |«'o})lt',  considering  Alexander  the  (ireai  as  tiie 
only  nionurch  who  coiKiuered  the  globe  from  east  to  west,  give 
him  the  title  of  'the  two-horned,'  in  allusion  to  his  said 
con<(Uesls." 

At  Al»(»mey,  the  capital  of  Dahomey,  the  royal  household  have 
tlu!ir  heads  covered  by  silver  caps,  some  of  which  were  distin- 
guished by  a  pair  of  small  silver  horns,  such  as  are  comnu)nly 
worn  in  the  iinrthern  parts  of  Africa,  and  especially  in  Abyssinia" 
{Foi'Iu'h'h  hnJunnvji  and  the  Dahoinann,  Hvo,  1H;)1,  vol.  i.  p.  71). 

Among  the  North  AuuM-ican  Indians  cel«d)rat:ed  warriors  an 
allowed  t(t  wear  horns  on  tlieir  head  dresses  (see  Lkttl'uCs  Noiih 
Amencan  Indians,  Hvo,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  l()l-l()4). 

^916.     TM AGINATION    OF    DYINO    I'KOrLK. 

Lander,  the  faithful  aUeudant  of  Clapperton  in  his  hazardous 
travels,  has  left  us  a  painful  accoimt  of  his  master's  death  at 
Soccat»M»,  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  A  very  few  days  lu'fore  his 
death,  says  Lander  {Clappciioirs  Sccoiul  Krpeditiou,  1829,  4to, 
pp.  275,  27(5),  "he  fell  into  a  shnnber,  from  which  he  awoke  in 
nnich  iiertiirbution,  and  said  he  had  heard  with  much  distinctness 
the  tolling  of  an  Knglish  funeral  bell;  I  entreated  him  to  be 
compt»sed  and  observed  th.it  sick  people  frequently  fancy  they 
lu'ar  and  »i'v  things  which  can  possibly  have  no  existence.  He 
made  !!(»  reply." 

Alison  {Jlisfo)')/  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  .368)  observes  that  Burke, 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  J^acon,  and  others,  had  their  imagination 
developed  late  in  life.  Diderot,  "  u'ecrivit  d'ouvrages  (rimagina- 
tion  (pu!  dans  811  maturite"  {Vlllemain,  LitUrature  au  XVIIl' 
S'Me,  tome  ii.  p.  115).  It  is  not  true  that  the  imagination  chills 
with  age  (sue  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  vol,  i.  pp.  418, 
447,  44h). 

1917.    NOTES   FBOM    THE   TRAVELS   OF   COSMO   III.    IN    ENGLAND 

IN    1669, 

Travels  of  Cosmo  the  Third,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  throuoh 
Knglaml  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  (1669).     Traits- 


ves  that  Burke, 
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lated  from  th(-  Italian  ManuHcrij.t  in  the  Laurentiun  lAhnuy  .f 
Floivnco,  ].oUil  1821,  4to,  pp.  rm.  i^i')iaiy  .if 

Th<.  real  author  of  those   Traveln  "was  tho  celebrated  Count 
Lorenzo  Ma^.ilott,,  afterwanls  Seen^tary  to  the  Ac-adeiny  of  the 
Cunento,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  e-niinent  characters    f 
the  court  of  F<.rdinand  the  Second."    They  were,  howeve     w  it   . 
"  >'"<l<'r  tlu>  .lirection  "  of  Cosmo  (pp.  1,  2).  ' 

Cosmo,  who  visit<.d  Jn-land,  m,.ntioriH(pp.  I05,  loC)  the  hatn.,1 
between  the  Kn-lish  and  the  Irish.  ^  ' 

The  following,  remarks  on  population  an,  made  by  Cosmo   or 
;;ither  by  Ma«alotti,  from  p-rsonal  observation :  "  JMym        ' 
11.0  last  cc;nt,ury  was  a  poor  village,   ird.abited   by  fishcfrmen 
isn<.wso  increas..d  in  buil.linos  and  population  that  it  m.-w  be 
eckoned   among    the   best   cities    of   England,   having   l^t we 
twelve  and  hfteen  thousand  inhabitants  "  (p.  ]  21 )      "  The    o 
a^mn  of  K.^.  is  tVom  tv.-nty  to  twent^five  L^J^^ I^^ 
(p.  133)    "  Axnunster  is  a  collection  of  two  hundred  houses,  many 
of  which  are  made  of  mud,  and  thatche<l  w.th   straw"  (p     4of 
'Dorchester  con  ains  altogether  only  from  ten  to  twelve   loustnl' 
inhabitants,  so  that  the  county  of  which  it  is  the  c-  rW f 
<l<.ser..  a  better  "  (p.  14G).     4velve  milll  l!,^  D  ^  ^r  w 
came  to  J^landford,  a  little  town  of  four  thousand  souls  "(^   148 

feahsbury  is  a  well-fre.piented  place It  is   estirna  jd  t 

contain  above  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants"  (p.  150)'  »  Tlu  ,•  ' 
habitants  of  Cambridge  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  twelve  ho" 
sand  amongst  whom  are  more  than  two  thousand  five  bund  d 
scholars"  (p.  231).  "Northampton  is  the  chief  town  ^f  / 
county  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  .I l.nf  7  I 
sand"  Cm)   'U^   9Aa\      «ti  ,"'^'^^^" '^'^ '^'^^^t  sixteen  thou- 

sand     (pp.  245,  24G).     "I he  population   of  Oxford  is  made   xo 
appear  considerable  by  the  scholars  (upwards  of  three  tl  oimn 
who  dwell  there  continually  pursuing  their  studies  ;  for  0  W w  ' 
the  nativesof  the  place  are  but  few,  the  best  part  of      e  e    1 
being  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  colleges  which,  witrth    r 
dependencies,  are  very  large  "  (p.  2G5).     "  Rochester  haJ   ot  o     v 
become  larger  than  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  the  couX  of  k" 
but  IS  JUS  ly  reckoned  among  the  most  considerable  citl.  of  t     .' 
very  fertile  county,  and  among  the  best  in  England    its  int 
f^ts  bdng  estimated  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  tht^^     k ''     "i;  ir 
•'Ipswich  IS  a  mercantile  town  ....  and  fi„m  tl,.      ^'  '■ 

me„t  tl,e>e  given  by  trade,  it. .  popula  i„,:  aioum  "  !  TZr^ 
twotliousandsouls"(p.  473).  '"""t*  to  upwards  of 

Ixmdon.      "In   tlii.s   manner    his    hichness    enter.,!    T       i 
havin,  pa»»d  over  the  whole  tract  of  tor-nCwhic^atr 
leavrng  Brentford,  i.  trnly  delicions  from  the  ahund;*:;  wel^ 
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built  villas  iind  country  houses  wliicli  aro  soon  in  ovory  di  root  ion  " 
(|).  102).  " 'I'lu'  banks  of  ilio  Tiiamos  between  {ireenwieli  and 
L(nulon,  whieh  from  the  abundance  of  villas  with  which  lliey  are 
ornamented,  are  more  pleasant  and  ap;reeable  than  between  (ireen- 
wicli  and  Gravosend,  which  is  situated  nearer  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  where  little  else  but  chalk  ])its  are  to  be  seen" 
(p.  19(>).  "The  asst>rtion  which  is  often  made  in  London  does 
not  appear  improbable,  viz.,  that  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
persons  sh'ep  on  the  water,  and  hence  it  is  that  then'  endeavour 
to  substantiate  the  accomits  of  the  population  of  th(>  city  as 
compared  with  that  of  Paris ;  the  Enj^lish  bein^;  jjersuaded  that 
tlieir  metropolis  is  superior  in  that  respect ;  whereas  in  fact  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  very  inferior"  (pp.  197,  198).  "The 
popidation  of  London,  althou<^h  very  p;reat,  beinpf  estimated  at 
at)t>ut  foin-  Inmdred  and  tifty  thousand  perscms,  out  of  which 
niunbcr  thirty  thousand  or  thereabouts  are  reckoned  to  be 
in  Old  Loudon  alone,  is  yet  not  so  numerous  as  that  of  Paris" 
(p.  396). 

1.  De  La  Serre,  in  1G38,  rjives  a  favourable  idea  of  London. 
He  says  {A)itiquarian  Jtepcrtory,  iv.  531),  "The  police  is  never- 
tlieh^ss  so  well  observed  that  they  live  here  without  disorder,  and 
without  confusion ;  and  there  is  so  much  safety  in  the  streets 
even  during  the  night,  that  one  may  walk  as  freely  as  in  the  day, 
without  any  other  arms  than  those  of  the  coniidence  one  has  in 
the  goodness  of  the  people."  2.  Tlie  great  seciu'ity  with  whicli 
'••  the  citv  can  be  traversed  at  all  hours "  is  mentioned  in  the 
Travels  of  Cosmo  (pp.  401,  402),  where  it  is  also  said  that  swords 
are  rarely  worn  except  by  foreigners,  and  that  the  streets  are  well 
lighted  by  lanterns.  3.  Sir  Simon  d'Ewes  {Aidohiography,  edit. 
Halliwell,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  161)  says,  that  during  1620,  the 
births  in  London,  or  rather  the  christenings,  were  8,414,  the 
deaths  8,316.  In  1658,  Sir  John  Reresby  {Travels  and  Memoirs, 
8vo,  1831,  p.  8)  mentions  that  Paris  is  larger  and  more  populous 
than  London. 

England,  &c.  "  The  country  can  assemble  out  of  the  abundant 
])opulation  of  the  kingdom  (which,  calculated  according  to  the 
parishes  and  families,  amounts  to  five  millions  of  souls)  more  than 
an  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  men,  well  suited  both  by  their 
valour  and  discipline  to  the  purposes  of  war,  both  on  foot  and  on 
liorseback ;  without  counting  those  which  she  furnishes  for  the 
sea  service,"  &c.  (p.  481).  This  evidently  applies  merely  to 
Eno-land.  Macaulay  (History  of  England,  i.  283,  284)  taking 
as  a  basis  the  calculations  of.  King  and  Finlaif  u,  as  compared 
with  a  retuiTi  made  to  William  III.,  estimates  the  populatioM  of 
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Kn<i;lim(l   in   the  rciffii   of  Jiirncs  II.   at  between   5,000,000  and 
5,5()(),()()0  inhabitants. 

"Sir  Jonatlum  Spark  is  an  inhabitant  of  Plymouth,  in  Ihe 
neighbonrliood  of  wliich  he  possesses  an  estate  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  conseciuently  he  is  consicb'red  the  principal  person 
of  the  place"  (p.  12ti).  "Sir  John  KoUe  is  one  of  the  richest 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  having  an  estate  of  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  l)esides  a  considerable  property  in  ready 
money"  (p.  12!)).  "Tlie  fortimes  of  the  f:nglish  nobility  are 
very  consideral)le,  an  income  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling  not  being  thought  much  of  in  England,  and  the  possessor 
of  it  making  no  great  figure,  nor  holding  high  rank  in  conse- 
quence "  (p.  40.3).  In  Wycherley's  Love  in  a  Wood,  act  iii. 
scene  1,  p.  17  A,  Lucy,  boasting  of  what  Mr.  Dapyerwit  would  have 
done  fur  her,  says,  "  I  might  have  had  things  so  well  about  me 
that  my  neighbours,  the  little  gentlemen's  wives  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  have  retired  into 
the  country  sick  with  envy  of  my  prosperity  and  greatness." 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  poor  man,  but  still  a  gentle- 
man, calls  a  woman  with  four  hundred  pounds  "  a  rich  widow  " 
{MlddleUnCs  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14). 

"Mr.  Kirkam,  who  is  the  only  Catholic  gentleman  in  the 
county"  (i.e.  in  Devonshire;  p.  132).  "My  Lord  Philip,  grand 
almoner,  who  was  honoured  by  the  kiiig,  and  in  virtue  of  tliis 
office,  with  the  title  of  My  lord.  He  alone  is  permitted  to  walk 
through  the  streets  of  London  in  the  ecclesiastical  habit  of  an 
abbe,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  dispensation,  although  be  is  a 
religious  of  the  order  of  Saint  Dominic ;  the  others,  laying  aside 
their  religious  habits,  when  they  walk  through  the  city  wear  the 
dress  of  seculars"  (p.  170).  Speaking  of  the  French  Capuchins 
near  Somerset  House,  he  says  (p.  298),  "  These  fathers  strictly 
observe  the  discipline  of  tlieir  order,  wearing  within  the  convent 
the  usual  religious  habit,  which  they  lay  aside  whenever  either 
from  necessity  or  on  the  service  of  the  Catholics,  they  are  obliged 
to  go  out  into  the  city,  on  which  occasions  they  put  on  a  modest 
secular  habit."  The  increase  of  Catholicism  is  noticed  in  Eich's 
Honestie  of  this  Age  (1614,  p.  44,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi.)  It  is 
said  that  the  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  were  in  1676, 
twenty-seven  thousand,  and  at  the  accession  of  James  II.  thirty- 
two  thousand  {Mackintush,  Revolution  of  1688,  4to,  1834,  p.  193). 
In  a  violent  pamphlet  written  against  the  Catholics  in  1690,  it 
is  said,  "  the  English  nation,  which  has  not  above  forty  thousand 
Eoman  Catholics"  {Somers  Tracts,  edit.  Scott,  vol.  ix.  p.  466, 
4to,  1813).     In  1673-4,  Sir  William  Temple  said  {Memoirs  in 
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H o,-^v»,  vol.  ii.  p.  2fi8),  "that  the  Roman  Catlmlics  in  Kugland 
were  tlio  Imnd.vdd.  part,  of  the  nation,  and  in  Scothmd  not  the 
two-hnndivdth." 

At  Kxotor,  "  wlicn  tlu;  magistracy  goes  ont  on  any  occasion  of 
.•(•rcmony,  a  page  goes  h(>tor(,  in  a  rol-e  of  l.hick  rlotli,   with  a 
mace  in  his  hand  "  (p.  138).     In  London,  tiio  lord  steward,  "  as  a 
mark  ot  Ins  jurisdiction,  carries  a  white  wand  in  tin?  kings  pre- 
sence, and  when  lie  goes  ont  he  causes  it  to  bt;  carricnl  l)y  a  page, 
who    walks    before    him    nncovered"    (p.   381).      In   Vanbrngh's 
Kelapse,  act  i.  scene  3,  p.  30a  a,  L(.rd  Foi)pington  says,  "  l{at  my 
pocket-handkerchiof!     Have  not  I  a  page  to  carry  it?"     Lady 
(•astl..inaine,  in  lOeif,*,  kept  "a  little  black  boy"  (Pepys's  Diary, 
8vo,  1828,  vol.  iii.  p.  132).     He  [Cnsino]  dined  at  "  Wilton,  the 
CO  ntry  house    of   the  Earl  of  l>enibroke.  .  .  .  There  was  pre- 
pared for  his  highness   [i.e.  Cosmo]  at  the  head  of  tlie  table, 
an  arm-chair,  whicli  he  insisted  upun  the  young  lady's  taking ; 
ujion  which  tl'.e  earl  instnntly  drew  forwai'd  another  similar  one, 
in  whicli  tile  serene  prince  sat  in  tlie  highest  place;  all  the  rest 
■'<iftmff  upon  stools.     The  diuner  was  superb,  served  in  a  noble 
style  ;  they  remained  at  table  about  two  hours  "  (p.  irA)).    When 
at   London,  Cosmo  went  to  an  audience  of  the  king,  which  was 
"  fixed  for  after  dinner  at  three  o'ch.ck"  (p.  167).     On  his  road 
trom  Northampton  to  Oxford,  he   dined  at  -  Althorp,  a  seat  of 
iny  Lord  liobert  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland.  ...  At  table  his 
highness  [i.e.  Cosmo]  sat  in  the  place  of  honour  in  an  arm-chair, 
lie  having  previously  desired  that  my  lady,  the  wife  of  the  earl, 
nught  be  seated  in  a  similar  one  ;  the  earl  also  was  obliged  by 
his  liighness  to  take  his  place  close  to  him,  the  gentlemen  of  his 
retinue  sitting  separately  upon  stools''  (pp.  248,  2i9).     When 
Charles  IL  ;>aid  Cosmo  the  compliment  of  taking  supper  with 
him,  we  are  told  (pp.  37G,  377),  "At  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
was  placed  on  a  carpet,  a  splendid  arm-chair,  and  in  front  of  it 
by  themselves,   a   knife   and  fork  tastefully  disposed,   for   his 
majesty;  but  he  ordered  the  chair  to  lie  removed,  and  a  stool 
x'ltJumt  a  hack,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  in 
all  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  be  put 
in  Its  place."     There  were  on  this  occasion  seventeen  persons  at 
dinner,    who    "  were  accommodated    round  the  table,  some    on 
one^side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  there  were  as  many  knives 
and  forks,  which,  when  tliey  had  sat  down,  they  found  before  them 
arranged  in  a  fanciful  and  elegant   manner"  (p.   377).     Cosmo 
dined  at  Thornton,  a  villa  of  Lord  William  Petre's,  near  Islington 
(p.  463).     "The  dinner,  says  Magalotti  (p.  464),  was  served  with 
as  much  elegance  and  skill  as  is  usually  met  with  at  the  tables  of 
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Kii^iish  noblompn,  who  do  not  in  ^^oncr.'il  keep  French  cooks  ; 
their  tiihles  in  conKcqiicnce,  thouj^h  (JiHtingui.shod  by  abimihince, 
lire  deficient  in  ((Uiility  and  in  that  exquisitenesH  of  relish  wiiich 
rencier.s  tlie  Frencii  dishes  {.(ruteful  to  the  piihite.  This  is  parti- 
cnhirly  tlie  case  witli  tlieir  pastry,  which  is  fjrossly  made  v/ith  a 
^a-eat  (jtiantity  of  spices,  and  l)adly  baked.  There  is  also  a  f^reat 
want  of  tliat  neatness  and  gentility  which  is  practised  in  Italy; 
for,  on  the  Knglish  table  there  are  no  forks,  nor  vessels  to  supply 
water  for  the  hands,  which  ai-e  washed  in  a  basin  full  of  water 
that  serves  for  all  the  company  ;  or,  perhaps,  at  the  conclusion  of 
dinner,  they  dip  tlie  end  of  the  napkin  into  the  beaker,  which  is 
set  before  each  of  the  guests  tilled  with  water,  and  with  this  they 
clean  their  teeth  and  wash  their  hands  "  (p.  464).  When  Charle.s, 
in  H)23,  visited  Spain,  his  attendants  observed  with  suri)rise  that 
at  one  of  the  inns  there  wtsre  neither  table-cloths  nor  napkins 
(see  Wijnne's  Relation  in  Autoblogmphy  of  Sir  S.  Z>'ii'y',7w,  edit. 
Halliwell,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  419).  We  hear  of  "a  table 
napkin"  in  1603  (see  Giffavd's  Dialogue  concerning  Witches, 
1603,  p.  10,  Percy  Society,  vol.  viii).  Pepys's  Diary,  8vo,  1828, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  67,  68,  234.  It  appears  from  Montaigne  {Essaia, 
8vo,  1843,  livre  iii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  691)  tiiat  in  his  time  the  French 
did,  the  Germans  did  not  use  napkins. 

Toasts. — The  custom  of  giving  toasts  or  healths  is  mentioned 
in  nearly  every  account  of  the  dinners  given.  See  in  pai-ticular 
pp.  3r>l,  372,  378  ;  and  (at  p.  350),  "Toasts  were  not  forgotten, 
being  considered  an  indispensable  appendage  to  an  English  enter- 
tainment." They  were  given  at  breakfast  (p.  279).  A  disgusting 
"  health  "  is  mentioned  in  Pepijs's  Dlai-y,  1828,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
46,  47. 

"  Hyde  Park  is  a  large  and  spacious  meadow,  on  which  many 
carriages  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assemble  in  the  evening  to 
enjoy  the  agreeableness  of  the  place,  which,  however,  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  Protector  Cromwell,  who  in  order  to  render  tue 
vicinity  of  London  more  open,  cut  down  the  elms  which  were 
planted  there  in  rows.  The  king  and  queen  are  often  there. 
....  To  prevent  the  confusion  and  disorder  which  might  arise 
from  the  great  i. umber  of  lackies  and  footmen,  these  ar(^  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  Hyde  Park,  but  stop  at  the  gate  waiting  for  their 
masters  "  (pp.  174,  175).  Cosmo  "  repaired  to  Hyde  Park,  which 
was  crowded  as  usual,  with  carriages  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  " 
(p.  200).  "  The  11th,  which  being  the  Ist  of  May,  according  to 
the  old  style,  is  still  retained  in  England,  and  celebrated  as  a 
holiday  in  Hyde  Park  with  great  festivities,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  people"  (p.  218).     See  Pepys's  Diary,  1828,  vol.  iii.  p.  209, 
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and  for  "Mayden,"  iv.  321.  At  pp.  304-307  is  an  account  <.f  a 
revu-w  of  the  troops  in  Hyde  Park  by  Charles  IF.  In  the  finiusinj< 
conversation  betw^'-n  Mirabel  and  Mrs.  ^Millaniant  (Co,u/n've'H 
Way  of  the  W<Md,  act  iv.  scene  5,  p.  277  ii),  Mrs.  MiUauiant  is 
arran^nn^^  what  shall  be  done  after  marriage.  "  Don't  let  iis  <ro 
to  Hyde  Park  together  the  first  Sunday  in  a  new  chnriot,  to  pro- 
voke eyes  and  whispers,"  &c.  In  Vanbrugh's  Kelapse,  act  ii. 
scene  1,  p.  309  b,  Lord  Foppington  says,  "  At  ten  o'clock  I  say  T 
rise.  Now,  if  I  find  it  a  gocd  day  I  resolve  to  take  a  turn  in  tlie 
park  and  see  the  fine  woi  a  ;  so  huddle  on  my  clothes  and  get 
dressed  by  one."  Jorevin  de  Rochefort  mentions  Hyde  Paik  as 
"  the  common  walk  and  jaunt  for  the  coaches  of  London."  His 
Travels  were  published  in  1 072  (see  Anttquariim  Mejx'rfnry,  iv. 
oJ)6).  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  the  most  fashionable 
place  for  carriages,  &c.  (see  Afemoires  du  Comte  de  Gmmmont, 
Londres,  1776,  tome  i.  p.  267). 

Ciismo,  in  travelling  through   Oxfordshire,  stopped  at   "  Bel- 
lingsbere,  a  villa  of  Colonel  John  Mevil,  brother  of  Henry  Nevil," 
and  supped  with  the  colonel  there.     "  The  supper  was  splendidly 
arranged  and  nobly  served,  and  they  spent  almost  two  hours  at 
table    (pp.  277,  278).   I  find  no  mention  of  the  hour  fur  supping. 
In  an  account  given  of  a  supper  at  which  Cosmo  entertained  the 
king  It  IS  said  (p.  375)  that  "they  proceeded  publicly  with  trum- 
pets sounding  and  lighted  torches ;  "  and  it  appears  from  the  con- 
text (p.  364),  that  this  supper  took  place  two  days  after  "  the 
eighth  of  the  month,  being  the  anniversary  of  his  majesty's  birth- 
day and  of  his  restoration  to  the  kingdom."      So  that  it  was 
probably  in  the  month  of  May,  for  on  the  8th  of  May  Charles  II. 
Avas  proclaimed  king  (see  Haiv^is,  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  309,  310,  Lond.  1814,  8vo).     1.  Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  whose 
1  ravels  in   England  were  published  in   1672,  says,   "It   is  not 
customary  to  eat  supper  in  England  ;  in  the  evening  they  only 
take  a  certain  beverage,  which  they  call  Botterdel ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  sugar,  cinnamon,  butter,  and  beer  brewed  without  hops  ; 
this  IS  put  in  a  pot,  set  before  the  fire  to  heat,  and  is  drank  hot" 
{Antiquanan  Repertory,  vol.   iv.  p.   573).      Dr.  Venner   (Via 
Uecta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  4to,  1650,  p.  252)  says,  "Our  usual 
time  for  supper  in  most  places  is  about  six."     He  adds  (p.  253) 
that  that  was  the  time  "  for  students  observed  in  our  universities." 
He  says  (p.  264),  "  It  hath  been  a  great  question  whether  the 
supper  should  be  greater  than  the  dinner,  or  contrariwise,  the 
dinner  greater  than  the  supper.  .  .  .  I  answer  that  it  is  more  expe- 
dient for  such  as  are  healthy  and  strong  to  eat  more  at  .supper 
tiiau  at  dinner."    The  same  advice  is  given  by  Dr.  Muffet  (^ea/^/i's 
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fmprorduient,  4to,  1655,  p.  291).  Before  going  to  Hleep  they 
luul  a  posset  {Middletuna  Works,  1840,  iii.  314,  315).  In  IGHU 
Lady  Hus.scll  writes  from  Strutton  to  her  husband,  and  says  that 
on  his  birtluhiy,  "  Ycnir  girls  iind  I  supped  on  a  sack  posset  " 
{Life  of  liacliel  Wiiothenlej  Lwlj  JiutmeU,  8vo,  1820,  third  edit, 
p.  247). 

I  only  find  one  mention  of  breakfast.  Cosmo  took  that  impor- 
tant meal  at  "  Hellingesbere,  a  villa  of  Colonel  John  Nevil,'' 
situated  in  Oxfordshire.  There  the  colonel,  his  wife,  and  two 
daughters  gave  his  highness  a  very  hospitable  breakfast.  "  They 
passed  some  time  at  table,  drinking  repeatedly  in  several  sorts 
of  Italian  %vine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coimtry,  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  ladies"  (p.  279).  Archbishop 
Sancroft  used  to  take  "  two  small  dishes  of  coffee  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  for  breakfast"  {D'Oyleifs  Life  of  Sancroft,  8vo,  1840, 
pp.  313).  Venuer  (  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  Lond.  1  (ioO, 
4to,  p.  IK!)  says,  "If  any  man  desire  a  light,  nourishing,  and 
comfortable  breakfast,  I  know  none  better  than  a  couple  of 
poched  eggs,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  a  few  cornes  of 
pepper,  also  with  a  drop  or  two  of  vinegar,  if  the  stomach  be 
weak,  and  supped  oft'  warine,  eating  therewith  a  little  bread  and 
butter,  and  drinking  after  a  good  draught  of  piu-e  claret  wine. 
Tliis  is  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  very  comfortable  for  them  that 
liave  weake  stomachs."  In  anotlier  place  (p.  251),  he  advises 
persons  "of  a  phlegmatic  temperature,"  to  take  no  breakfast. 
Dr.  .Aluffet  {Ilealtlis  Improvement,  4to,  1655,  p.  129)  says, 
'•Butter  is  best  at  breakfast."  He  adds  (p.  289),  "  Where  the 
air  is  pure,  clear,  and  wholesome,  it  is  best  to  fast  till  dinner." 
At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  breakfast  which  was 
taken  at  ten  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  drinking  (see 
Middleton's  Works,  1840,  iv.  223). 

At  pp.  179-181  is  an  account  of  a  visit  Cosmo  paid  to  St. 
Paul's,  "  or  rather  what  remained  of  that  famous  temple  from  the 
fire  which  lately  destroyed  a  great  part  of  this  city."  In  the 
winter  of  1683-4,  the  Thames  was  frozen  over,  and  there  was  cock- 
throwing  on  the  ice  (see  Old  Ballads  on  the  Great  Frost,  p.  27,  . 
Percy  Society,  vol.  ix.) 

Cooper  and  Wright,  two  celebrated  painters  of  London,  "  whose 
works  are  in  the  highest  degree  of  estimation  both  in  and  out  of 
the  kingdom"  (p.  166).  The  prices  paid  for  paintings  were  See  also 
immense.  Macaulay  {History  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  412-414,  Art.  172. 
8vo,  1849),  has  some  ingenious  remarks  upon  the  little  connec- 
tion, or  rather  want  of  connection,  between  science  and  art.  He 
says  (p.  413),  "At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there 
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was  not  a  single  English  painter  or  statuary  whose  name  is  now 
lemerpbered."  In  Wycherley's  Love  in  a  Wood,  act  i.  scene  2" 
L'"    1?'^T'7  p''^''  "  ^?  ^^"'  ""'  ^''''  ^rue  judges  as  painting  i 

of  both ''  Th  w"'""  "P'r^'  "  ""''  P^°P^^  P^^^-*^  ^«  be  judges 
of  both.       The  statues  in  the  city  used  to  be  painted  ;  and  this 

\\o,is  8^o  1816,  vol.  vi.  p.  m.)  in  I668,  Pepys  paid  Cooper 
vol  t      M'nl  '  P°'''"^'   ^^^-   (^^^2^'^'^  ^^a^,   8vo,   1828, 

186Tq?r  ''Tr''\f  ''''  "Academy,  or  Royal   Society,"  see  pp. 

s..   <  .1        ;    ;  r"^^  '^^^  ^^^y  conducted  their  proceedings  with 

r;:i4.   *  !"^-  ^'ff  ««'  f-  he  says  (p.  187),  "  They  observe  the  ceLnony 

of  speakiu..  to  the  president  uncovered,   waiting  from  him  for 

permission  to  be  covered."     The  custom  of  keeping  on  the  hat 

seems  to  have  been  almost  as  common  as  it  now  i!  for  women 

o  keep  on  their  bonnets.     Thus  when  Cosmo  received  in  his 

ow'Jn  ?.9WO 'T-  f"''T''  "^^^  ^'^'^^^^  eouncilmen,  we  are 
told  (p  3D2),  "his  highness  having  welcomed  them,  insisted  upon 
my  lord  mayor  being  covered,"  and  this  was  in  "  the  inner  room." 
Again,  mentioning  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  he  says  (p.  414), 
in  thei"  :;"'  "t"?*^^^  .'^-  ^^fr-d  '0  speak  or  wear  their  hats 

urv  rir  1  f ''"  "^  ''''  ^'^^^^  ''  '"^^  eighteenth  cen- 
tmy  It  was  usual  to  keep  the  hat  on  in  a  theatre,  except  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  See  the  anecdote  related  by  Dr.  Shebbea  e 
(LeUers  on  the  English  NcUion,  hy  B.  Augdonl  8vo,  1755,  i^ 

tllZT^^T^^  1  V'''^  ''^''^'  ^''  ^^^^  "*«^^'^^ds  evening  to 

Tii^'!  }  "Before  the  comedy  begins,  that  the  audience  may 
Ived"  r  "^^^^^'f-§•'  '^^  "^ost  delightful  symphonies  are 
payexi.  Cosmo  also  «  went  to  the  comedy  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre,  where  the  music  and  dancing  after  the  English  manner 
.^re  less  pleasing  than  the  operas  performed  by  the  comedians  " 

nd  !  t\i  rf  ?  ^t.^^''  ^^^^  ^"'  ^^  ^^««"^t  «f  "the  comedy 
and  a  ballet  at  the  King's  Theatre."  "His  highness  was  pai-- 
ticuiarly  delighted  with  the  6a//.^,  which  was  "  Regulated  by^he 

ound  of  various  instruments,  with  new  and  fanciful  dances  after 
the  English  manner,  in  which  different  actions  were  counter- 
feited, .  .  and  this  spectacle  was  hig/Jy  agreeable  to  him  from 
i^s  novel^and  ingenuity."  Had  he  then  never  seen  them  in 
foi   m;n  ^n'  ^  '""         f  venteenth  century  it  was  not  uncommon 

Mvryur  a/  horkky  Fame,  1603,  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  viii.  40). 
Near  Newmarket,  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  Prince 
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Eobert,  "amused  themselves  with  the  game  of  tennis"  (p.  208). 
Tennis  was  so  violent  an  exercise  that  Charles  II.  used  to  be 
weighed  to  see  how  much  he  lost  each  time  of  playing,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  difference  was  4^  lbs.  (Pepys's  Diary,  1828, 
vol.  iii.  p.  348). 

At  Newmarket,  "  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  h's 
majesty  stopped,  and  amused  himself  with  seeing  my  lord  Blau- 
ford  and  my  lord  Grermain  play  at  bowls  "  (p.  209).  Cosmo  went 
to  Chippenham,  a  country  seat  of  Sir  John  Kussell.  "  In  the  lawn 
belonging  to  the  villa  is  a  place  set  apart  for  bowls,  where  his 
highness  and  the  earl  of  Thomond  played  a  few  games  previous 
to  viewing  the  mansion"  (p.  213).  The  grand  duke  also  went  to 
Eellingsbere,  Colonel  Nevil's  villa.  The  villa  has  "  a  court 
bounded  at  the  sides  by  two  branches  of  the  building,  and  shut  in 
on  another  by  a  wall,  in  which  is  a  ■  'ate  leading  into  a  spacious 
grass  plot  appropriated  to  the  game  of  bowls"  (pp.  279,  280). 
"Marriage  is  rather  like  a  game  of  hoyvh"  {Cong rev e's  Double 
Dealer,  act  ii.  scene  3,  p.  180  a). 

Cosmo  mentions  (pp.  399,  400),  with  evident  surprise,  the  free 
habits  and  courtesy  of  English  ladies.  He  says,  "  The  slightest 
introduction  is  sufficient  to  be  admitted  to  their  conversation  on 
the  same  terms  as  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  on  their 
parts  behave  to  them  with  the  greatest  modesty,  holding  fem;ile 
honor  in  the  highest  respect  and  veneration."  This  is  very 
different  to  the  general  accounts  of  female  manners  after  the 
Restoration.  Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  whose  Travels  were  published 
in  1672,  says  of  the  English,  "  They  have  a  great  respect  for 
their  women,  whom  they  court  with  all  imaginable  civility.  .  .  . 
The  women  always  sit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  dispose 
of  what  is  placed  on  it  by  helping  every  one,  entertaining  the 
company  with  some  pleasant  conceit,  or  agreeable  story.  In  2ne 
they  are  respected  as  mistresses,  whom  every  one  is  desirous  of 
obeying;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  England  is  the  paradise  of 
women,  as  Spain  and  Italy  is  their  purgatory"  {Antiquarian 
Repertory,  vol.  iv.  pp.  573,  574).  Sir  Simon  d'Ewes,  in  1626, 
wrote  a  love  letter,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud,  since  he 
preserved  a  copy  of  i:.  See  this  singular  effusion  in  Autobio- 
graphy of  Sir  Simon  d'Ewes,  edit.  Halliwell,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  i. 
p.  316.  Cosmo  also  says  of  women  (p.  400),  "Their  style  of 
dressing  is  very  elegant,  entirely  after  the  French  fashion,  and 
they  take  more  pride  in  rich  clothes  (which  are  worn  of  value 
even  by  wom.en  of  the  lowest  rank)  than  in  precious  jewels,  all 
their  expense  in  the  latter  article  being  confined  to  pearls,  of 
which  they  wear  necklaces  of  very  great   price ;    consequently 
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pearls  are  in  jjreat  esteem  and  request  in  England"  (p.  400) 
He  continues  to  say  (p.  400),  that  women  « when  they  attend 
at  the  discourses  of  their  ministers  or  preachers,  write  down  an 
Hbndooment  of  what  they  say,  having  in  their  letters  abbrevia- 
ions  which  facilitate  to  them,  and  to  the  men  also  (thanks  to 
their  natural  quickness  and  the  acuteness  of  their  genius),  the 
power  of  doing  this  witii  rapidity;  and  this  they  do  that  thev 
may  afterwards  avail  themselves  of  it  in  the  controversies  and 

disputes  which  they  hold  on  religious  matters The  women 

ot  the  lower  order  frequently  go  so  far  as  to  play  at  ball  publicly 
in  the  streets"  (p.  399).  i  J 

The  grand  duke  went  to  see  the  racing  at  Newmarket,  of  which 
lere   is  an  account  at  pp.   209-212.     He  says  (pp.  218,  219), 
Newmarket,  an  open  town  of  about  two  hundred  houses,  has 
in  the  present  day  been  brought  into  repute  by  the  king,  who 
trequents   It  on  account  of  the  horse-races,  having  been  before 
celebrated  only  for  the  market  for  victuals  which  was  held  there 
and  was  a  very  abundant  one,"  &c.,  &c.     1.  Jorevin  de  Rocliefort 
says,     One  may  visit  the  castle  of  Newmarket,  whither  tlie  kiuij 
often  goes  to  divert  himself  in  walking  and  hunting"  (Anti- 
quanan  Repertonj,  vol.  iv.  575).     2.  In  1609,  "Robert  Ambrye, 
being  sometime  sheriff  of  Chester,  upon  his  own  cost  did  caiise 
three  silver  bells  to  be  made  of  good  value,  which  bells  he  ap- 
pomted  to  be  runne  for  with  horses  upon  St.  George's  day.  . 
llus  was  tl^  first  beginning  of  St.  George's  race"  (Ormero:rs 
Hi.tonj  of  Cheslure,  Lond.  1819,  vol.  i.  pp.  297-299;  and  see 
my  Prom,^s,   169).     Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  "horse 
coux^ex^    were  celebrated  for  swearing  and  lying  (see  P.wlan.Vs 
Moj^  knaves  ^fv-m,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ix.)     Respecting 
Newmarket  see  Evelyn's  Diary,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  355,  and  for 
t harks  II.  s   way  of  living  there   in    1683   Reresby's  Memoirs, 

p.  .soo. 

At  pp.^  214-216  is  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  touching  for 

e  kings  ev^il,  which  Cosmo  saw  performed  by  Charles  at  New- 

^'^  accustomed  to  perform   the   ceremony  every 

He  touched  them  with  both  his  hands, 


the 

market 

Friday, 


•H( 


after  which,  all  rising,  the  diseased  came  again  in  the  same  order 
as  before  to  his  majesty,  who  put  round  their  necks  a  ribbon  of 
an  azure  colour,  from  which  was  suspended  a  medallion  of  -old." 
In  tlie  reign  of  James  I.  Friday  was  kept  in  England  as  a  sort  of 
Kvn  Sr'T  .i^*"  '"  '^P^^i^t^  writer  (quoted  in  The  Doctor, 
8vo,  1848,  edit.  W  arter,  pp.  202,  203).  Southey  thinks,  how- 
ever that  tue  custom  could  not  have  been  so  general,  otherwise 
Hiday  would  not  have  retained  to  the  present  day  its  inauspi- 
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cioiis  character,  which  he  thinks  arose  from  the  crucifixion.  The 
Spaniards,  he  adds,  at  one  time  "  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  eat 
pork  on  Saturdays,  for  tlie  sake  of  despiting  the  Jews."  In  1714, 
Thoreshy  was  tokl,  and  evidently  believed,  that  a  woman,  "  after 
she  had  been  twelve  years  })lind  by  the  king's  evil,  was  miracu- 
lously cured  by  a  handkerchief  dipped  in  the  blood  of  king 
Cliarles  I."  {Thoreshy's  Diary,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  238).  In 
IGGO,  Evelyn  gives  an  account  of  the  ceremony  {Diary.  8vo, 
1827,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  152). 

A  visit  made  by  Cosmo  to  Caml)ridge  affords  some  interesting 
remarks.  "  It  is  the  custom  to  distinguish  noblemen  by  a  more 
costly  habit  than  the  other  students  "  (p.  221).  "The  scliolars 
dressed  in  gowns  of  different  colours  according  to  their  several 
colleges"  (p.  221).  Cosmo  "was  invested  with  the  red  gown, 
which  is  worn  by  the  public  professors  of  the  university  "  (p.'224). 
He  heard  a  dispute  respecting  the  Copernican  system  (p.  225). 
See  at  p.  233  a  list  of  the  professors  there  with  their  salaries. 
When  at  Cambridge,  "a  short  oration  was  recited  by  the  professor 
of  humanity  in  praise  of  his  highness,  which,  though  it  was  in 
Latin,  yet  being  pronounced  with  a  peculiar  accent,  was  not  less 
difficult  to  be  understood  than  that  which  followed  in  the  English 
language  "(p.  221).     "There  was  represented  by  the  scholars  a 

Latin  comedy The  elocution  of  which  was  very  difficult 

to  understand  without  being  accustomed  to  the  accent  "  (p.  229). 
Again  at  Oxford,  "  During  the  short  space  of  time  that  his  higli- 
ness  remained  in  the  college,  various  Latin  compositions  were 
recited  by  the  young  students  in  his  praise,  and  congratulating 
him  on  his  arrival ;  but  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  pronunciation, 
the  purport  of  them  could  not  be  sufficiently  understood.  In 
1661,  Evelyn  {Diary,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  173)  mentions  the 
"  odd  pronouncing  of  Latin,  so  that  out  of  England  none  were 
able  to  understand  or  endure  it." 

Cosmo  did  not  stay  so  long  at  Oxford  as  at  Cambridge,  and 
there  is  little  of  interest  about  that  university  ;  but  we  find 
(p.  266)  "  The  University  of  Oxford  is  the  first  in  the  kingdom 
})oth  in  point  of  antiquity  and  estimation,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  any  in  Europe,  ranking  next  to  that  of  Paris  ; "  and 
see  at  pp.  266,  267,  the  salaries  of  the  professors. 

The  ancient  English  architecture  is  always  called  Gothic.   See  Spp  ako 
some  mstances  among  many  others  at  pp.  219,  282,  296,  330,  Anx^ioo'i. 
359.    "The  place  of  the  Common  Garden  (Covent  Garden)  in  the' 
great  street  called  the-  Strand.   The  building  has  a  facade  of  stone 
built  after  the  Gothic  style,  which  has  lost  its  colour  from  age, 
and  is  become  blackish.     It  contains  two  long  and  double  gal- 
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leries,  one  above  the  other,  in  which  are  distributed  in  several 
rows  great  numbers  of  very  rich  shops  of  drapers  and  mercers, 
filled  with  goods  of  every  kind,  and  with  manufactures  of  the 
most  beautiful  description.  These  are  for  the  most  part  imder  the 
care  of  well-dressed  women,  who  are  busily  employed  in  work, 
although  many  are  served  by  young  men  called  apprentices,"  &c. 
(pp.  295,  296).  Again  (pp.  302,  303),  "  The  place  of  the  Common 
Garden,  which  is  in  a  square  on  rather  higher  ground  than  the 
New  Exchange.  Two  sides  are  occupied  by  houses,  one  by  the 
fapade  of  a  church  in  a  good  style  of  architecture,  and  the  other 
by  the  garden  of  the  palace  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  trees  of 
which  project  over  the  walls,  they  not  being  raised  much  from  the 
ground  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  place  or  square  is  erected  a 
pillar,  on  which  are  several  sun-dials,  which  serve  for  emblems, 
enlivened  by  various  mottoes,  one  of  which,  alluding  to  the  hours, 
says,  '  Pereunt  et  imputantur.'  " 

We  are  told  (p.  314)  that  Cosmo  went  out  after  dinner  in  his 
carriage  with  Colonel  Gascoyne  and  Sir  Castiglioni,  to  one  of  the 
principal  dancing-schools  of  the   metropolis,  frequented  both  by 
unmarried  and  married  ladies,  wlio  are  instructed  by  the  master, 
and  practice  with  much  gracefulness  and  agility  various  dances 
after  the    English    fashion.     Dancing   is  a    very   favourite    and 
common  amusement  of  the  ladies  in  this  country  ;  every  evening- 
there  are  entertainments  at  different  places  in  the  city,  at  which 
many  ladies  and  citizens'  wives  are  present,  they  going  to  them 
alone  as  they  do  to  the  rooms  of  the  dancing-masters,  at  which 
there  are  frequently  upwards  of  forty  or  fifty  ladies.    His  highness 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  dances  in  the  English  style 
exceedingly  well  regulated,  and   executed  in  tlie  smartest  and 
genteelejt  manner  by  very  young  ladies,"  &c.     And  (at  p.  319), 
"  He  went  out  again  to  Highgate,  to  see  a  children's  ball,  which, 
being  conducted  according  to  the  English  custom,  affordsd  great 
pleasure  to  his  highness,  both  from  the  numbers,  the  manner,  and 
the  gracefulness  of  the  dancers."     He  mentions  (p.  315)  "the 
liberty  enjoyed  by  the  ladies  in  London,  who  are  not  prohibited 
from  walking  in  the  street  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  without  any 
attendance.     By  day  they  go  on  foot  or  in  their  carriages,  either 
incog,  with  masJcs  or  without,  as  they  think  proper,"  &c.     After 
dinner,  he  again  went  out  in  his  carriage,  extending  his  drive  to 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  city,  as  far  as  Moorfields,  a  place 
composed  of  two   large   inclosed  squares  ;  tliis  leads  to  a  second, 
and  that  again  to  a  third,  which  was  surrounded  by  abundance  of 
mulberry-trees,  and  add  much  to  the  agreeablenesg  of  the  space  of 
ground  occupied  by  this  grand  place,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
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sale  of  horses  »  (p.  303).  Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  whose  Travels  in 
England  were  published  in  1674,  says,  »  Moorfields  are  certain 
meadows  near  the  town,  where  there  are  always  jugglers  and 
Merry  Andrews"  {Antiquarian  Bepertonj,  iv.  573)/ In  1661 
Pepys  writes  {Diary,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  i.  pp.  206,  207),  "Went  to' 
Moorfields,  and  there  walked,  and  stood  and  saw  the  wrestlino-, 
which  I  never  saw  so  much  of  before,  between  the  north  and  west 
countrymen."  In  1675,  mulberry  trees  were  very  common  about 
the  Rhone  (see  King's  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  94) 

He  says  (pp.  296,  297)  that  "  the  government  of  the  city  finds 
it  necessary  by  a  particular  provision  to  oblige  the  heads  of  the 
houses  in  every  street  to  keep  on  foot  a  certain  number  of  men, 
armed  with  spears,  at  the  head  of  the  streets,  by  way  of  preventing 
the  insolences  of  the  apprentices  on  the  days  in  which  this  freedom 
IS  allowed  them  "  (that  is  an  exemption  from  all  control),  "  which 
are  at  the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  holidays,  and  some  others  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  city;  for  uniting  together  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  (and  they  are  supposed  to  be  that  number 
or  more)  they  divide  themselves  into  separate  parties  and  spread 
over  the  different  quarters  of  the  city,"  &c.  See  also  Art.  1121 
In  1621  they  were  so  hostile  to  the  Spanish  interest  as  to  cause 
personal  fear  in  Gondomar  (see  Autobior/raphy  of  Sir  Simon 
cVEtves,  edit.  Halliwell,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  ]87).  In  1603  we 
have  "a  prentice-coat"  {Middleton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  iii  '89) 
and  (at  p.  150)  "a  prentice's  suit."  ' 

He  went  to  the  "  College  of  the  Temple,  that  is  of  the  Kniohts 
Templars  :  ...  The  gate  of  London,  which  is  contiguous  to  it 
serves  at  present  as  a  residence  for  some  collegians,  who  study  the 
ancient  Norman  language,  in  which  are  written  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice.     There  are 
many  masters  appointed  to  instruct  them,  and  to  qualify  them  for 
pleaders"  (p.  302).     In  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer,  act  i.  scene  1 
p.  108  A,  we  are  told  that  the  widow  Blackacre  "  lodges  in  one  of 
the  mns  of  Chancery,  where  she  breeds  her  son,  and  is  herself  his 
tutoress  m  Law  French."     See  respecting  the  study  of  this  Law 
French,  the  Autobiography  of  Sir  Simon  cU\ves,edit.  Halliwell 
8vo    1845,  vol.  i.  pp.  223,  232,  237,  239,  240,  242,  257,  302  304' 
In  the  Alcher^ist,  act  i  in   1610,  Kastrell,  on  hearing  Sp'u/i.h 
spoken,  says,  "It  goes  like  Law  French,  and  that  they  sav  is  the 
courtliest  language  "  (5eu  Jonson's   Works,  8vo,  1816  iv   140^ 
Nash,  in  1599,  ridicules  "this  uncivill  Norman  hotpotJh -''(S: 
Wm.oe^/a.,  VI.  176).  In  l^o4,Rere.hy{Tra.elslndMLL, 
to  Part '•'  ^'  '"''  "^       ^■''''  '"''''  °^  ^>'  'countrymen 
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See  at  pp.  312-314  some  curious  information  respecting  cock- 
fighting;.  "His  highness  went  out  in  his  carriage  to  see  the 
tlieatn?  appropriated  to  cock-figliting,  a  common  amusement  of 
the  English,  who  even  in  the  public  streets  take  a  delight  in 
seeing  niich  battles."  It  would  a]ipear  to  have  been  almost  pecu- 
liar t/O  England  ;  at  all  events  unknown  in  Italy.  "  Tliis  amuse- 
ment was  not  new  to  his  highness,  for  he  liad  seen  it  on  board 
ship  on  liis  voyage  from  Spain  to  England,"  &c.  In  1 598,  cock- 
fighting  in  pits  seems  to  have  been  a  fashionable  mode  of  gambling 
(Hee  Sforo'n  London,  edit.  Thorns,  8vo,  1842,  p.  36).  In  1663, 
manyof  tlie  lower  orders  went  to  cock-fights,  and  bet  considerable 
sums  (see  Pepys's  Diary,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  135).  Craw- 
ford's History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Edinb.  8vo,  1820,  vol.  i. 
p.  113;  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

He  gives  (at  p.  316)  a  curious  account  of  tlie  "gladiators,  or 
fencing-masters,  who,  in  order  to  get  reputaticn,  give  a  general 
challenge,  offering  twenty  or  thirty  jacobuses  or  more  to  anyone 
t'uat  has  a  mind  to  fight  with  them."  Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  wliose 
Travels  in  England  were  published  in  1672,  gives  a  still  more 
detailed  account  of  the  barbarism  of  these  fencing-masters  (see  it 
in  Antujuarian  Repertoivj,  iv.  571).  Middleton's  Works,  8^0, 
1840,  ii.  299;  Pepys's  Diary,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  226,  227. 

He  says  of  Hampton  Court  (p.  331),  "  The  cedars  of  the  royal 
apartments  are  composed  of  cedar  and  timber  from  Ireland,  which 
lias  the  property  of  keeping  off  everything  poisonous,  so  that 
spiders  do  not  even  spin  their  webs  or  make  their  nests  upon  it." 
Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  iv.  p.  50  ;  Middleton's  Works, 
1840,  iii.  177.  1.  See  also  Am.  1051.  2.  In  Wycherley's  Gren- 
tleman  Dancing-Master,  act.  i.  scene  2,  p.  40  i,  Mr.  Paris  says  of 
Holland  :  "  De  gentleman  can  no  more  live  dere  den  de  toad  in 
Ireland."  3.  The  same  thing  is  said  by  Jorevin  de  Rochefort, 
whose  Travels  were  published  in  1672  (see  Antiquarian  Reper- 
torjj,  iv.  594).  It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  Icelandic  legend  of  the 
twelfth  century  {Antiquarian  Repcrtoinj,  iv.  625,  626).  None  in 
Greenland  {Egede,  8vo,  1818,  p.  Ixiv.  59-65). 

Speaking  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen,  he  says  (p.  397), 
"Almost  all  of  them  speak  Frencli  and  Italian,  and  readily  applv 
themselves  to  learn  the  latter  languag*?  f)-om  tlie  good  will  whicli 
they  entertain  towards  cur  nation,"  Again,  speaking  of  the 
women  (p.  400),  "  Their  style  of  dressing  is  very  elegant,  entirely 
after  the  French  fashion."  "I  asn  Uie  very  picture  of  Montufar 
in  the  Hypocrites  "  (Congreve's  Old  Bachelor,  act  iv.  scene  vi. 
p.  162  A).  "  And,  Trusty,  Scarron's  no^els  my  prayerbook  "  {Ibid.) 
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And  in  the  Double  Dealer  (act  ii.  scene  2,  p.  179  b)  Brisk  says  to 
Lady  Froth,  "I  presume  your  ladyship  has  read  Bossu."  "  0, 
yes,"  she  replies,  "and  Rapin  and  Dacier  upon  Aristotle  and' 
Horace."  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  iii.  scene  15, 
p.  274  b)  mention  is  made  of  «  an  academy  in  town  "  for  teachini,' 
French.  In  1648,  Evelyn  "heard  an  Italian  sermon  in  Mercer's 
Chapel,  one  Dr.  Middleton,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  preachinjr" 
{hvelyn^s  Diary,  8vo,  1827,  i.  393).  At  the  age  of  sixty  Lord 
Clarendon  began  to  study  Italian  {CampbeWs  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors, vol.  iii.  p.  255). 

He  mentions  (p.  396)  the  "great  consumption  of  butchers' 
meat  m  London,  either  because  there  are  no  abstinence  days,  or 
in  consequence  of  their  voracity,  the  English  eating  more  meat 
than  anything  else  ;  and  on  this  account  there  are  slaughtered 
there  every  day,  besides  other  animals,  three  thousand  oxen,  with 
large  joints  of  which  their  tables  are  covered." 

He  tells  us  (p.  398),  "  It  is  a  common  custom  with  the  lower 
order  of  people,  however,  rather  than  with  the  nobility,  who  are 
less  given  to  it,  after  dinner  or  at  public-houses,  when  they  are 
transacting  business  of  any  kind,  to  take  tobacco  and  smoke,"  &c 
And  again  (at  p.  407) speaking  of  "the  people,"  "in  these  leisuiJ 
hours  and  in  smoking  their  pipes  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  is 
consumed.  ^ 

Speaking  of  St  Paul's  before  the  fire  of  1666,  he  says  ^p.  394), 
The  booksellers'  shops  in  St.  Paul's  yard  were  very  numerous 
and  valuable.  He  says  (p.  405),  "  St.  Paul's  Church,  three 
hundred  paces  long  and  seventy  wide  (which  was  polluted  bv 
Cromwell,  and  used  as  a  stable  for  the  cavalry  of  his  body-ffuard 
and  for  the  purposes  of  business)."  ' 

He  says  (p.  401),  "For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  have 
business  which  oLliges  them  to  go  about  in  different  directions, 
there  are  found  at  every  corner  decent  coaches,  well  equipped  t„ 
carry  passengers  either  into  the  coimtry  or  about  the  city  of 
these  there  are  reckoned  to  be  altogether  eight  hundred ;"  t'hey 
are  taken  by  time,  charging  so  much  an  hour,  and  sometliing 
extra  tor  the  first."  It  is  evident  that  in  1614  coaches  had  become 
very  common  {.ee  Bartholomeiv  Fair,  in  Ben  JomorCs   Wovl^, 
8vo   1816,  IV.  495).     About  the  same  time  it  was  considered  a 
mark  of  grandeur  for  private  persons  to  have  their  coachmen 
drive  uncovered  {Jonson's  Iforfe,  vol.  v.  pp.  57,  398).     In  1667 
glass-coaches  appear   to    have   been  just  introduced ;    for  Lady 
I  eterborough  forgot  all  about  it,  and  ran  her  head  through  tl/e 
glass  (see  Pepys^.  Buvry,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  iii.  pp.  361,  362).     8e. 
also  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Grammont,  Londres,  1776,  tome  i. 
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p.  2fi8,  wliere  it  is  said  that  "  caroHses  h  fjlaces"  were  recently  in- 
troduced, and  the  ladies  did  not  like  them  becaiise  tliey  could  not 
HO  well  see  and  be  seen. 

He  says  (pp.  42.5,  426),  "  In  Enjjfland  they  are  called  Puritans, 
from  considerin}^  themselves  pure  and  free  from  all  sin,  leaving 
out  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  '  Et  dimitte  no])is  debita  nostra,'  '  And 
forgive  us  our  trespasses.'     Tliey  are  divided  into  vxd  Puritans, 
wlu)  incline  a  little  to  Lutheranism,  and  rl(jid,  who  admit  nothing 
but  piu-e  Calvinism."     They  had  a  great  dislike  to  organs  (see 
Mr.  Djjce's  Notes,  in  MUUlleton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  153 ; 
vol.  iv.  p.  488).     Atheism  was  so  prevalent  that  Cosmo  gives  its 
votaries  a  place  among  the  different  sects  in  England.     He  says 
(p.   428),  "Atheism  has   many  followers  in   England."     See  at 
pp.  428-430  an  account  of  the  lirownists.     He  enumerates  six  of 
their  tenets,  the  third  of  which   states  the  impropriety  of  bells, 
because  they  are  "  papal  inventions,"  and  the  sixth  orders  that 
viohitors  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  put  to  death.    At  pp.  430,  431, 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  Adamites.     He  says  it  passed  into 
Holland  from  Germany  in   1535,  "and  then  penetrated  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  into  England,  where  there  are  still 
many  persons  who  profess  it.     These,  in  imitation  of  our  first 
parents,  assemble  at  their  meetings  in  a  state  of  nakedness.    They 
admit  no  person  into  their  fraternity  who  has  not  first  stripped 
himself  naked  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rest,  and  given  proof  of 
his  continency."     He  gives  (p.  431)  a  short  notice  of  the  sect  of 
the  "Family  of  Love,  or  the   Familists."     "The  command  of 
Scripture,    'increase   and   multiply,'   which   is  enforced   by  the 
preachers  in  their  meeting,  they  practise  to  an  abominable  ex- 
tent, without  regard  to  affinity  or  consanguinity."     See  also  Art. 
2337.     For  a  notice  of  the  Family  of  Love  in  1581,  see  Wright's 
Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii,  p.  153.     Their  proceedings  are  ex- 
posed by  Middleton,  who,  however,  has  dealt  tenderly  with  them, 
as  compared  with  oth'^r  writers  (see  his  Family  of  Love,  1607, 
Works,  vol.  ii.)     They  performed  their   devotions  in  the  dark 
(p.  154).     See  also  Dyce's  account  of  them,  at  pp.  103-106,  and 
see  p.  341.     Neal  says  they  were  derived  from  Henry  Nicholas,  a 
Dutchman,  and  first  appeared  in  England  about  1574  {History  of 
the  Puritans,  i.  273).     Todd's  Life  of  Cranraer,  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 
"  Been  breeding    in    this    realm    the   space   of    thirty  years " 
{Cooper's  Admonition,  1589,  p.  122,  8vo,  1847).  They  originated 
in  England  in  1580,  and  were  also  called  "the  House  of  Charity" 
{Camden,  in  Kennett,  ii.  477).     See  Jonson's  Works,  1816,  iv. 
187,  188.     See  at  pp.  431-434,  some  account  of  the  Anabaptists. 
See  also  Akt.  2337.    In  1609, Een  Jonsou  writes,  "No  Anabaptist 
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ever  railerl  witli  tlio  like  license  "  (Workii,  8vo,  1816,  iii.  396,  and 
see  vii.  358).     Early  in   the  seventeenth   century  they  baptized 
adults  by  immersion,  haviuf?  first  reduced  both  sexes  to  a  state  of 
nudity  (see   Wnghfs   Political   Ballad»,   p.  81,  Percy  Society, 
vol.  iii.)     In   1575  several  were  seized  in  London,  and  two  of 
them,  Dutchmen,  were  burnt  {NeaVs  lllstoivj  of  the  Puritans,  i. 
273,  and  Colher'n  EccleslaHtical  Hist.  vi.  554).     Todd  {Life  of 
Oranmer,  i.  255)  says  the  Anabaptists  came  here  in  1534.     At 
pp.  434-436  is  a  notice  of  the  "  Sect  of  the  Libertines,  founded 
by  one  (^uentin,  a  tailor  in  Picardy,"  and  restored  in  England 
"  tmder^the  shelter  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  by  one 
Burton."     Respecting  the  Independents,  see  pp.  436-441.     At 
pp.  445,  446  there  is  an  account  of  the  Sabbatarians,  who  were 
founded  by  ^Robert  Dogs,  a  coal  man,  in  London."     They  said 
that  it  was  criminal  to  observe  Sunday  and  profane  the  Sabbath. 
At  pp.  453,  454  is  an  account  of  the  Ranters,  «  so  called  from 
Alexander  Ranta,  a  tailor." 

He  mentions  (p.  311)  the  fondness  of  Charles  IL  for  experi- 
mental science;  and  adds,  "  He  takes  particular  pleasure  in  expe- 
riments relating  to  navigation,  of  which  he  has  a  very  accurate 
knowledge." 

The  king's  birthday  was  solemnised  in  London  by  keeping  the 
shops  shut  (p.  364).    He  intimates  (p.  407)  that  already  the  king 
was  becoming  unpopular  with  the   people,  who  "  cannot  refrain 
from  odiously  comparing  the  present  government  with  tlie  late 
one  of  Cromwell,  magnifying  the  power  of  the  fleets,  the  alliances, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  nation  in  those  times."     He  mentions 
(p.  456)  a  suspicion  that  Charles  II.  was  at  heart  a  Catholic 
Speaking  of  Clarendon,  he  says  (p.  293),  "  to  the   house  lately 
built  by  him  the  people,  with  whom  he  has  incurred  great  odium, 
have  given  the  name  of  Dunkirk  House,  for  they  consider  him  the 
cause  of  the  city  of  Dunkirk  having  been  sold  to  France."     See 
(at  p.  294)  a  description  of  the  house.     He  says  (p.  299),  « The 
Earl  of  St.  Albans  is  in  favour  with  the  king  for  having  assisted 
in  tranquillising  the  mind  of  the  queen-mother,  who  was  much 
disgusted  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke   of  York  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  against  whom  she  had  con- 
ceived an  almost  irreconcilable  hatred." 

19 18.    THE   WELSH   WERE   DESPISED   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   REIGN 

OF   CHARLES   II. 

Mr.  Wright,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  our  popular  litera- 
ture, says,  "The  Welsh  were  frequently  the  object  of  satirical 
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allusions  during  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Commonwealth"  (PuH- 
tical  Bdllads,  p.  130,  Percy  See.  vol.  iii.)  Jorevin  de  Koc  iicfort, 
whone  Travels  in  Enj'land  were  published  in  1()72,  says,  "  The 
inhabit aj:t.'  ui  VVsiles  are  tin  least  esteemed  of  all  otliers  in 
En}.^laiid,  inHornHch  that  it  is  an  affront  to  any  man  to  call  him  a 
*  Welchiauu,'  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  the  province  of  Wales" 
{^Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  6    ■). 

Bi'n  Jonson  had  studied  the  Welsh  language,  though  probably 
superficially  (see  Gifford's  note  in  Jonson^s  Wwlcs,  vii,  333,  334). 
It  is  said  that  in  the  middl*^  (<^  Elizabeth's  reign  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Wales  were  chietiy  Catholics  (see  A  Discovei'y  of  FraacuH 
Throckmorton^ s  Treason,  in  Ilarlelan  Miscellany,  edit.  l*ark, 
vol.  iii.  p.  199).  In  a  curious  song  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  wliich  the  taverns  are  enumerated,  'vhich  according  to  their 
names  are  best  adapted  for  different  classes  of  persons,  "  The 
Goat "  is  set  aside  for  Welshmen  (see  Songs  of  the  London  Pren- 
tices, edited  by  Mr.  Mackay,  p.  33,  8vo,  1841,  Percy  Society). 
In  1609,  "A  peece  of  cheese  for  the  Cambro-Brittpjie  "  {Rowley'' s 
Search  for  Money,  p.  33,  edit.  Percy  Society,  8vo,  1840).  "As 
infamous  as  a  Welsh  harper,  that  plays  for  cheese  and  onions " 
{Rohin  Goodfellow,  1628,  p.  9,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ii).  "As  some 
Welshman  cramming  toasted  clieese  "  {Old  Ballads  on  the  Frost 
of  1683,  p.  20,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ix.) 

19 19.    ABUNDANCE   OF   i^ABBITS   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  whose  Travels  were  piiblisbed  in  1672, 
says  that,  near  Oxford,  "  there  is  a  warren  in  which  are  more  rabbits 
than  leaves  on  the  trees ;  for  generally  throughout  England 
rabbits  are  so  plenty  as  to  be  worth  only  5  sols  a  piece"  {A)Ui- 
qitarian  Repertoi'y,  vol.  iv.  p.  578).  In  1608,  Middleton  writes 
(Worlcs,  8vo,  1840,  iii.  193),  "Does  she  look  like  a  roasted  rabbit, 
that  you  must  have  the  head  for  the  brains  ? " 


1920. 


OBSERVATIONS    UPON    THE    CITY    OF   BATH. 


Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  who  travelled  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  visited  Bath,  of  which  he  gives  a  short  description 
(see  it  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  iv.  580).  He  says,  "  The 
king  has  a  place  there  appropriated  for  his  bathing,  round  about 
which  are  several  admirable  pieces  of  sculpture." 

Venner,  in  the  Dedication  to  his  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam, 
Lond.  1650,  4to,  writing  from  Bath,  says,  "  By  reason  of  our  late 
unnaiural  civil  war  and  uu^niralleied  divisions,  the  concourse  to 
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our  batlis  was  hinrlerod."  Soo  also  hi.s  remarks  on  "Tlio  Ratlin  of 
JJathe,"  in  his  Via  Kecta,  pp.  343-367.  He  Hays  (p.  34H),  "  There 
are  in  it  four  publick  baths,  so  fairely  built  and  fitted  with  such 
coiiveniency  for  bathinj.^,  as  the  like  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found ; 
besides  a  little  bathe  for  lepers  called  the  Lepers  Hathe."  Le- 
prosy is  still  not  uncommon  in  Iceland  (see  Villon's  Wiufer  in 
IceJiiiid  and  Lapland,  Hvo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  110,  130,  187).  [t 
is  said  that  La  Harpe  had  it  (see  Grimm,  Correspondance  lit- 
tnuire,  xiv.  p.  196).  In  1641,  Evelyn  writes  {Dian/,  8vo,  1827, 
vol.  i.  p.  22),  "  I  passed  throu(,di  Delft  to  the  Rugne,  in  which 
journey  1  observed  divers  leprous  poor  creatures  dwelling  in  soli- 
tary huts  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  and  permitted  to  ask  the 
charity  of  passengers,  which  is  conveyed  to  them  in  a  floating  box 
that  they  cast  out." 

\'enner  mentions  (p.  353)  that  it  was  usual  for  visitors  to  leave 
Eath  at  the  end  of  May,  and  not  return  "  till  the  fall."  The 
curious  account  he  gives  (p.  358)  of  the  number  of  pretended 
physicians  shows  the  importance  of  Bath.  See  also  his  description 
at  p.  363.  From  a  passage  in  Epicoene,  it  would  seem  that  in 
1609  Bath  was  much  frequented;  at  least  if  rightly  understand 
Truewit's  meaning  (see  Ben  Jonson's  Wurhs,  8vo,  1816,  iii.  370). 
In  1552  persons  used  to  go  there  to  cure  gout  or  rheumatism  (see 
Haynes'  State  Papers,  p.  125). 

192 1.  FUNERAL  CEREMONIES,  ETC.,  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Jorevin  de  Rochefort  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  funeral  of 
a  nobleman  at  Shrewsbury,  at  which  he  was  present.  The  clergy- 
man made  an  oration  in  honour  of  tb«  deceased  before  the 
friends  and  relations.  "  It  is  to  be  remarked,"  says  the  observant 
foreigner,  "  that  during  this  oration  tlu're  stood  upon  the  coffin  a 
large  pot  of  wine,  out  of  which  every  one  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  fleceased,  hoping  that  he  might  surmount  the  ditficulties  he 
had  to  encounter  in  his  road  to  Paradise,  where,  by  the  mercy  of 
Grod,  he  was  about  to  enicv'"  {Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  iv. 
p.  585).  He  adds  (pp.  585,  586)  that  the  clergyman  and  relatives 
threw  boughs  on  the  dead  body.  Money  was  given  to  children 
(see  Machyn's  Diary,  p.  211,  Camden  Soc.) 

In  1661,  Pepys,  when  his  imcle  died,  "went  about  getting 
things,  as  ribbands  and  gloves,  ready  for  the  burial "  (Diary,  8vo, 
1828,  i.  209).  In  the  registers  of  the  church  of  Tarvin,  in 
n^eshire,  is  an  entry  under  the  year  1659,  of  an  "order  to  sup- 
press the  custom  of  distributing  money  at  funerals,  and  recom- 
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mendinp;  the  giving  the  sum  to  the  churchwardenH.     It  appeals 
that  the  eii.stom  had  becji  pnxhictivc  of  great  irregiihiritieH,  and 
that  numbers  injured  th.-ir  faniilies  by  leaving  the  certain  pro- 
duce of  their  regular  employ  to  join  in  the  .scramble  on  these 
occasions"  (Ormerod'n  Ifiatoi-y  of  CheMre^  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  170). 
At  the  very  beginning  of  tlie  Heventeentli  century,  rosemary  was 
used  at  funerals  (see  Middleton'H  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  231); 
the  winding  sheet  was  «  stuck  with  it  "  (iii.  151),  and  it  was  tied 
to  coffins  (p.  234),  and  worn  in  mourners'  hats  (p.  512).     Dawson 
Turnc^r  says  of  some  parts  of  Normandy,  "  The  custom  of  merely 
putting  the  bodies  of  persons  of  the  lower  class  into  coffins  when 
they  are  brought  to  the  burial  ground,  and  there  depositing  them 
naked  in  their  graves,  prevails  at  present  in  this  part  of  Franci-, 
as  it  did  formerly  in  England"  {Turmr'a  Normandy,  8vo,  1820, 
vol.  ii.  p.  122).     On  the  use  of  banners  at  funerals  see  Machyn's 
])iary,  pp.  xxvii.  xxviii.,  Camden  Soc.  vol.  xlii.     In  1639,  a  gentle- 
man of  Hury  orders  that  his  grandchildren  sliall  have  "a  moiu-n- 
ing  tire  on  their  heads,  such  as  gentlewomen  wear  at  the  time  of 
funerals"  {Wills  frovi Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Camden  Society,  1850, 
p.  183).  ^  ' 

1922.     ACCOUNT    OF    METIIEOLIN    AND    MEAD   OR   MEATII. 

Venner  {Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  4to,  1650,  pp.  54-58) 
incjuires  into  the  wholesomeness  of  these  drinks.  He  says  (p.  54), 
"  ^Metheglin  is  a  very  strong  kinde  of  drinke,  made  of  three  or 
four  parts  of  water  and  one  of  honey  boyhd  together,  and  scum- 
med very  cleane  ; "  and  he  advises  there  should  be  added  rose- 
mary, ginger,  Ac.  He  says  (p.  55),  «  Meath  or  mede  is  like  to 
metheglin,  the  chiefest  difference  is  that  it  is  not  so  hot  in  opera- 
tion ;  for  meath  is  made  of  one  part  of  honey  and  six  times  so 
much  pure  water,  or  more."  And  he  adds  (p.  58),  "Thus 
much  concerning  the  sorts  of  drinks  which  are  in  common  use 
among  us." 

Metheglin  is  mentioned  in  Cynthia's  Revels  {Worlcs  of  Ben 
Jonson,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  242),  and  in  1614  even  watchmen 
used  to  drink  it  (vol.  iv.  p.  497). 

1923.     ACCOUNT    OF    THE    ANCIENT    MODES   OF   TEA  YELLING    IN 

ENGLAND. 

On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Mark- 
land  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xx.  p.  443-476.  See  at  p.  453  the 
etymology  of  coach.  « Coche "  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
Paris  in  1568  (see   Wri^jhi^s  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  307). 
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And  in  lliSO,  six  Huni^arian  horwH  wtno  l)n)iight  over  for  Kliza- 
beth's  coach  (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  129). 

The  earliest  conveyance  seems  to  have  been  a  horse  litter, 
which  William  of  Malmesbiiry  calls  rheda  cahalhina  (p.  445). 
These  litters  existed  long  after  the  introduction  of  coaches 
(p.  44fi),  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  "  chares"  (pp.  447- 
448).  The  latest  mention  of  litters  is  in  l(i4{)  (p.  449).  Mark- 
land  supposes  (p.  447),  that  the  principal  difference  between 
chars  and  horselitters  was,  that  the  former  had  wheels,  and  that 
the  latter  had  not  wheels. 

The  "  carriages  "  and  "  chariots  "  of  early  writers  must  not  be 
confounded  with  coaches  properly  so  called  (pp.  449,  450).  One 
of  the  earliest  mention  of  chares  is  in  the  fourtecaith  century  in 
the  .Squire  of  Low  ])egree  (p.  452).  The  wheelcote  was  prot)i!l)ly 
very  similar  to  the  chare,  but  an  improvement  on  it  (p.  454). 
As  early  as  1294,  an  edict  of  Philip  the  Fair  forbad  citizens' 
wives  to  use  the  "c/i(ir"  (p.  455).  In  England,  covered  chariots 
with  ladies  in  them  occur  at  the  coronation  of  Katherine  and 
Henry  VIII.  (p.  455.) 

Taylor,  the  water-poet,  says  that  in  coaches  in  London,  men 
are  "tost,  tumbled,  jumbled,  and  rumbled,"  from  which  Mark- 
land  infers  (p.  456)  "  that  they  had  no  springs."  But  I  do  not 
see  the  justice  of  this  inference,  for  Taylor  writes  as  a  partisan, 
and  is  evidently  comparing  the  discomforts  of  street  travelling 
with  the  advantages  of  those  who  encouraged  his  own  craft. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  earl  of  Arundel  introduced  coaches 
from  France  in  1580;  but  he  died  in  1579,  and  a  coach  is  men- 
tioned in  1556  (p.  462).  In  1601,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to 
restrain  "the  excessive  use  of  coaches  "  (p.  465);  and  in  16.'i6, 
upwards  of  six  thousand  coaches  were  kept  "  in  London  and  the 
suburbes,  and  within  four  miles  compasse  about "  (p.  468). 

In  1634,  a  patent  was  granted  for  letting  out  sedan  chairs 
(p.  468). 

Public  waggons  for  travelling  certainly  existed  as  early  as 
1564  (p.  470),  and  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
established  in  many  parts  (p.  471);  but  as  late  as  1692,  two  days 
were  occupied  in  travelling  from  London  to  Oxford  (p.  473).  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  stage  coaches,  in  which  persons  of  rank 
travelled,  existed  even  before  1649  (p.  475).  See  also  for  a  proof 
that  in  1686,  people  of  condition  travelled  by  stage  coaches,  the 
Diary  of  Cartwright,  bishop  of  Chester,  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  4to,  1843,  p.  9.  See  in  particular  the  letters  printed  by 
Markland  in  Archaeologia  (xx.  443). 
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19:24.     BAD    STATE    OF    TIIM    UOATKS,    AND    DirFiriTI/rY    OF   TIlAVELMXa 
IN    KNOLANI)    IN    TlIK    KKJIITlOKNTll    CI'.NTUUY. 

To  illustnite  this  see  tho  passages  cited  bv  Mr.  MarklancI  in 
the  Arehiwiogia,  vol.  xx.  p.  461.  In  1723,  Thomas  (Jent  tra- 
veled by  tlie  stage  eoacii  in  four  days  from  tlie  Jilack  Swan  in 
Holhorn,  to  ^  ork  {Life  of  Gent,  by  Iflmself^  8vo,  18;}2,  p.  148) 
Dr.  .S],obb,>are  says,  "The  gentlemen  of  no  nation  in  Knrop,. 
travel  so  mnch  as  those  of  tins  kingdom,  into  foreign  eonntries. 
A  man  that  has  not  seen  Italy  is  searce  polite  company  in  London." 
{Mteys  on  the  EnuU.h  Nation,  by  B.  Angelonl,  8vo,  1755,  vol.  ii. 
p.  49). 


!«•'  I 


.Ai;T>.   i;i(l 
•J  lot. 


Set'  also 
AuT.  1120 


J 925.     LKNT    KEPT    ITX    ENCxLAND    IN    THE    SEVKNTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Venner  (  Vm  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  4to,  1 050,  p.  1 84)  says  of 
-  Pease  j.ottage,"  "this  kind  of  meat  is  most  used  in  Lent  and  in 
the  winter  season  npon  tasting  dnyes."  Br.  Mnffet  (Jlmlth's  Im- 
provement, 4to,  1G55,  p.  225)  says  "  Onions  eaten  sallad  wi«s  with 
Mveet  oil,  vinegar,  and  sugar."  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
J)r.  (Ttlasier,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  said  "  that  Lent  was 
no  di vine  institution,"  and  tliat  "abstinence  from  flesh  was  no 
cddi^atory  ol^ervanee."  For  this  doctrine  he  was  not  rebuked 
{toUi.e)'8  Acdesuidlcat  Illrtoi-y,  vol.  v.  pp.  204,  205). 

1926.     THE    USE    OF   TOOTir-HmrSHES    IN    ENOLANI). 

When  were  they  first  used?  Dr.  Yenner,  in  his  curious  Via 
ixecta  ad  \  itam  Longam,  4to,  lO.'K),  pp.  310,  311,  gives  very 
nunuto  accounts  of  what  ought  to  be  done  immediately  on  risinir 
in  the  morning.  He  says,  "Let  the  mouth  b^'  well  cleaned 
wi(h  cold  water,  and  the  teerth  rubbed  thereupon  witli  a  coarse 
dry  cloth  ....  the  gums  and  teeth  rubbed  with  a  sage  leafe  or 
two,  ^L\,  but  not  one  word  of  brushing  the  teeth.  In  1538 
:Miss  l^asset  writes  to  her  stepmother,  Ladv  Lisle,  for  "a  pair  of 
t.H.th-brnshes  "  (see  Miss  Wood's  Letters  0/ Roy ai  and  lllustAov. 
Ladu's,  8vo,  184(5,  vol.  iii.  p.  29). 


I'or  hunt- 
ing ill  fhf 
sixteenth 
i-fiitury 
seo  also 
AuT.  22;i."i. 


1927.     DECLINE   OF   HUNTING   IN   ENdLAND   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUUY. 

"  Neither  havo  we  any  reason  from  their  unwholsomeness  to 
dispark  our  parks,  or  to  cut  down  forrest.s  provided  for  t]i<>ir  suc- 
<our;  nay,  rather,  we  ought  to  cherish  tlHnn,for  tho  maintenance 
i.t  hunting,  whereunto  if  young  gentlemen  were  addicted,  as  their 
tathers  were  heretofore,  tliey  would  be  ready  (whereof  huutin-  is 
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a  n'somblaTic(!)  to  warlike  purposes  and  fxploits "  (//m////',y  Tm- 
pwvement,  by  Thomas  Mv.jJ'd,  Doctor  in  Phytic,  Loud.  l(i.0;;,4to, 
p.  74). 

1928.     MAURIAOK    CKUEMONIKS    IN    KNGI.ANI)    IN    Tiru   .SIXTKKNTII 

CENTirUY. 

In  Wrifj^lit's  Elizabeth  (8vo,  18.38,  vol.  i.  pp.  199-204)  there 
is  a  hotter  from  Jtandolph  to  the  earl  of  lAUcester  in  15(),'5,  givinj^ 
an  account  of  tlu;  inarriaf^e  of  Mary  of  Heotlarid.  lie  Hays 
(p.  202),  "The  rings,  which  were  tliree,  the;  middle  a  rich  dia- 
luoiidc,  were  put  upon  h(.'r  finger."  He  adds  (p.  20.3)  that  after 
tlie  marriage;,  "sIkj  suffered  them  tliat  stood  bye,  every  man  that 
could  approach,  to  take  out  a  pin,  and  so  being  committed  unto 
her  ladies,  changed  her  garments." 

It  is  said  that  about  1589,  early  marriages  became  much  more 
usual  among  the  lower  orders  than  they  had  been  (see  WrUjht'ii 
Miznhef.h,  vol.  ii.  p.  406).  In  Porter's  Angrio  Women  of  Abing- 
toii  (1599,  p.  .32,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v.)  it  is  said  that  fifteen  was 
tlie  ordinary  age  at  which  girls  married.  In  .lohnson's  Crowne 
(iarland  of  Goulden  Poses,  1012,  p.  58,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.,  a 
young  lady  having  reached  the  age  of  twenty  in  a  single  state 
despairs  of  being  married,  and  uses  the  same  sort  of  complaint 
tliat  our  poets  now  would  hardly  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  woman 
under  thirty.  These  ballads,  (hough  printcnl  in  1612,  were  written 
in  the  reign  of  Eli:5abeth  (see  JMr.  Cliappell's  Preface,  p.  v). 
M.  Viilers  actually  supposes  that  the  stimulus  given  to  popula- 
tion by  discouraging  celibacy  was  a  great  service  the  Reformation 
rendered  to  humanity  {Kmii  snr  la  Jieformation,  Paris,  1820, 
p.  132). 

In  1599,  Nashe  writes,  "  as  white  as  a  ladle's  marrying  smocke  " 
{Harleian  Miscellany,  vi.  172).  In  1559,  Elizabeth  ordered  that 
no  clergyman  shoidd  marry  without  consent  of  his  biiihop,  of 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  parents  of  the  wom;in.  She 
also  ordered  that  no  bishops  should  marry  without  the  consent  of 
their  metropolitan  and  of  the  royai  commissioners  (see  NmVn 
History  of  the  Puritans,  edit.  Toulmin,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  128). 
Did  the  Puritans  encourage  marriage  ?  Among  the  opinions  of 
Cartwright,  in  1 570,  one  was,  "  It  is  papistical  to  forbid  marriages 
at  certain  times  of  the  year ;  and  to  give  licences  in  those  times 
is  intolerable"  {NeaVs  Jllstory  of  the  Puritans,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i. 
p,  213).  In  1584  the  Puritans  brought  in  a  bill  "to  marry  at 
all  times  of  the  year  "  {Neal,  i.  364),  Mdiieh  to  the  great  indig- 
nation of  Whitgift,  passed  the  Commons  (p.  365).  In  1575  6, 
it  was  ordered  by  convocation  "  that  marriage  may  be  solemnised 
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at  all  times  of  the  year,  provided  the  banns  are  published  in  the 
church  three  Sundays  or  holidays,  and  no  impediment  objected," 
but  this  article  was  not  published  because  Elizabeth  refused  her 
consent  {Gullier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  1840,  vi.  561).  In  1584, 
Archbishop  Whitgift  complained  to  the  queen  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  "  passed  a  bill  giving  liberty  to  marry  at  all  times 
of  the  year  without  restraint,  contrary  to  old  canons  continually 
observed  amongst  us  "  {Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vii.  40). 

1929.    MARvJO    POLO    AND    HIS    INFLUENCE    UPON    CIVILISATION,    ETC. 

As  early  as  1474  a  map  was  sent  to  Toscanelli,  to  Columbus, 
"  projected  partly  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  partly  according  to 
tlie  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian.  The  eastern  coast 
of  Asia  was  depicted  in  front  of  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Europe,  with  a  moderate  space  of  ocean  between  them,  in  which 
were  placed  at  convenient  distances  Cipango,  Antilla,  and  tlie 
other  islands."  This  map  is  unfortunately  lost ;  but  it  induced 
Columbus  to  procure  Marco  Polo's  work  (see  Washington  Irving' s 
History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columhts,  in 
4  vols.  Lond.  1828,  8vo,  vol.  i.  pp.  66-68),  and  for  further  state- 
ments of  the  great  influence  which  this  work  of  Marco  Polo  had 
on  the  mind  and  movements  of  Columbus,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  281, 
323,  366 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  321,  and  Appendix,  no.  xviii.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
277-303.  Irving  says  (p.  297),  "The  influence  which  the  work 
of  Marco  Polo  had  over  the  mind  of  Columbus  gives  it  particular 
interest  and  importance.  It  was  evidently  an  oracular  work  with 
him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  manuscript  copy  by  him. 
He  frequently  quotes  it  "  ! ! ! 

But  Columbus  could  not  have  seen  a  printed  copy  of  Marco 
Polo  ;  and  according  to  Humboldt  {Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  626),  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  saw  his  Travels,  even  in  manuscript, 
and  yet  Lord  Jeffrey  is  so  unhappy  in  his  praise  as  particularly  to 
compliment  Mr.  W.  Irving  on  his  «  very  curious  remarks  on  the 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville  " ! ! !  {Essays,  8vo,  1844, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207).  It  is  thus  that  most  of  our  periodical  critics 
write.  They  attack  truth  and  applaud  error.  A  writer  of  con- 
siderable learning  says,  "I  think,  then,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Chaucer  had  seen  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  "  {Keightley's  Tales 
and  Popular  Fictions,  Lond.  1834,  p.  77). 

1930.     OBSERVATIONS   FOR   THE   HISTORY   OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1569,  in  which  White  gives  an  account 
ot  Mary  at  Tutbury,  he  says,  "Her  grace  fell  in  talke  with  me 
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of  sundry  matters  from  six  to  seven  of  the  clocke,  beginning 
first  to  exciise  her  ill  Englishe,  declaring  herself  more  willing 
than  apt  to  learn  that  language ;  how  she  used  translations  as  a 
meane  to  atteyne  it,"  &c.  (WrlgMs  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i. 
p.  308). 

Axed  for  asked  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to 
Burleigh,  dated  Windsor,  1572  (WHghfs  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838, 
i.  444,  and  see  p.  452).  "Will  they  nill  they,"  in  letter  from 
Fletewood  in  1583  {WHghfs  Elizabeth,  ii.  206).  For  some 
curious  information  respecting  the  cant  words  of  thieves  in  the 
middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  see  Wright's  Elizabeth,  8vo, 
1838,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-251). 

Camden  (Annals  of  Elizabeth,  in  Kennett,  ii.  619)  says  of 
Hooker,  "  His  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  were  written  in 
English,  but  do  very  well  deserve  a  translation  into  a  more  uni- 
versal language." 

The  earliest  English  letter  known  to  be  written  by  a  lady  is 
dated  1441.  It  is  from  Lady  Husee  to  Henry  VI.,  and  is  printed 
by  JNIiss  Wood,  who  says  that  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  there  are  yet  extant  several  letters  from  women 
written  in  English  {Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies,  8vo, 
1846,  vol.  i.  p.  92). 

"Persever"  is  in  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  iii. 
p.  275.  In  1609,  Sir  Eobert  Shirley  sent  to  England  a  cheaus, 
or  messenger,  from  the  Grand  Signior.  He  cheated  some  mer- 
chants— hence  our  word  chouse,  to  cheat.  "A  chiaus"  occurs  in 
the  Alchemist,  which  was  acted  in  1610  (see  Ben  Jonson's  Worku, 
8vo,  1816,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  28).  «  Defend,"  commonly  used  for 
forbid  {Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  26).  "Emis- 
saries ?  Stay,  there's  a  fine  new  word,  Tom  "  {The  Staple  of  News, 
acted  in  1625,  Jonson's  Works,  v.  175).  "Furlough"  comes 
from  the  Dutch  "  Vorloffe,"  and  is  first  used  by  Ben  Jonsou 
{Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  v.  pp.  292,  293). 

In  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  we  have  a  country  dialect  just  like  that  in 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  "  Ich "  and  "  cham,"  &c.,  &c.  {Ben 
Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  vi.  pp.  136,  137).  Gifford  thinks 
(p.  174)  that  this,  which  was  the  western  dialect,  was  "once 
more  general  than  is  commonly  supposed."  In  the  Sad  Shepherd 
we  have  a^specimen  of  the  Lowland  Scottish  dialect  {Ben  Jonson, 
VI.  174,  279).  Ben  Jonson  says  in  his  Discoveries,  written  about 
1630,  "  You  are  not  to  cast  a  ring  for  the  perfumed  terms  of  tlie 
time,  as  accommodation,  compliment,  spirit,  &c.,  but  use  them 
properly  in  their  places  as  others"  {Jonson's  Works,  vol.  ix. 
p.  232).     In  1600,  Ben  Jonson  notices  and  ridicules  the  rage  for 
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i»»tro(iufinj4  "fw  words  (Workn,  edit.  (Jifford,  Hvo,  IHlfi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  2(5!) ).  The  expression  of  "  sliowinji;  the  lions"  for  seeiii-^^  iiny- 
tliiiij;  remiirkuble  is  as  old  as  1(510  (see  Ben  JonsorCa  Wm-hn,  8vo, 
ISK),  vol.  iv.  p.  134).  Men  .loiison  in  his  Grammar  gives  "the 
Knglish  lani-ua-^e  now  spoki'n  and  in  nse"  {Works,  ix.  253). 
Amonjj;  his  instances  are  "worse — wcrser "  (p.  300).  "  Mt)st 
basest,"  &c.,  which  iie  calls  "  Enj^lish  Atticism,  or  eloqiient 
phms(>  of  speech"  (pp  330,  331).  He  finds  great  fanlt  with 
''the  prince,  his  hons(>,"  instead  of  "  the  prince's  hons(>,"  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  comparative  novelty  (p.  301).  Until  tlu;  time 
of  Henry  VI II.  the  plnral  of  verbs  was  formed  by  en,  as  loven, 
myen,  and  .Fonson  rejects  the  alteration  (p.  305).  IL  iruly 
obsi>rves  (p.  318)  that  all  precepts  of  grammar  shonld  be  founded 
on  common  speech.  In  art,  the  a  was  prononnced  as  in  act, 
avple,  ancient,  i.e.  "less  than  in  the  French  «"  (p.  2(51). 
Foil)/  was  prononnced  with  the  o  "sharp  and  high  "  as  in  chosen, 
ope)i  (p.  2(57).  Prove  was  pronoimced  "more  flat"  as  in  "cosen, 
mo.hor,  brother"  (p.  267).  In  host,  honest,  humble,  the  h  was 
not  pro  louuced  (p.  285).  "^he  accents  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
much  tl  e  same  as  at  present  (see  pp.  292-294). 

In  1 599,  we  have  a  "  hoFse-trick "  (Middleton's  Works,  8vo, 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  63).  In  1602  an  aftocted  pronimciation  of  chlthy 
for  citi/,  chick,  and  chickness,  for  sick  and  sickness  {Middletori's 
Word's,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i,  pp.  236,  276,  277,  279,  280).  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  women  who  pretended  to  fashion  used  to 
pronounce  o  like  a.  Thus  we  have  "  pax  on  it,"  for  "  pox  on  it " 
(see  Middleton's  Wovh>.,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  76,  78,  235, 
250.  269).  In  Middleton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  538- 
542,  there  is  a  very  curious  list  v  i"  the  cant  words  used  by  i  hieves 
in  1611.  Many  of  them  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  Oliver 
Twist.  "  I  smell  a  rat  "  {Middleton's  Works,  i.  284).  "  Enough 
to  sow  j^Mir  wild  oats"  {Middleton's  Works,  iii.  12).  "Hare 
mad  "  (Middleto)i's  Works,  iv.  54). 

For  some  P^nglish  prose  of  the  fourteenth  ceni  .vy  see  Harleian 
IMiscellany,  4to,  1808,  vol.  vi.  pp.  94-117.  In  v.  1.  xix.  of  Percy 
Society,  Mr.  Black  has  published  the  Life  of  Thomas  Becket  from 
ii  ]\I8.  A.I).  1 300.  In  vol.  xiv.  of  Percy  Society,  Audelay's  poems 
afford  a  curious  "  specimen  of  the  Shropshire  dialect  in  the 
fifteenth  century."  In  Wright's  Political  Ballads  (Percy  Society, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  1-8)  there  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  the 
west  of  England  in  1647.  In  vol.  iv.  of  Percy  Society,  ^Ir. 
Wright  has  published  some  lyric  poetry  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  and  Mr.  Halliwell  has  published  "  The  Boko  of  Curtasye,  an 
English  poem  of  the  fourteenth  ccnturv."     At  the  beo-innino-  of 
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vol.  xi.  of  Percy  Socioty,  Mr.  Wright  liaB  published  Home  Erii;liHh 
poetry  ot  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  ]S()(),Soutlu*y  writes  from  I.isbon,  "The  gift  of  the  gah 
must  ulso  be  of  ]»ortufrne8e  extraction  ;  (jahan  is  to  praise,  to 
coax"  {The  Life  and  Currespondenee  of  li.  Sov.they,  hy  the  Rev 
a  G.  ^outhey,  8vo,  1849,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  70).  In  180f;,  Southey 
writes  {FAfe  and  Correnpo',idence,  1849,  1850,  vol.  iii.  p.  9),  «I 
<lo  not  recollect  any  coinage  in  Madoc,  except  the  word  deiclde  ; 
and  that  such  a  word  exists,  [  liavr;  no  doubt,  tliough  I  cannot 
lay  my  finger  upon  any  authority,  for  depend  upon  it  the  Jews 
have  been  called  so  a  thousand  times." 

_  According  to  Christian  (Note  in  Jilachtone's  Commentaries, 
1.  137),  "the  first  statute  in  which  the  word  transportation  is 
ucc'd  is  the  18  Car.  II.  3." 

In  1818,  the  word  influential  seems  to  have  been  little  or  not 
at  all  used  in  England,  for  Canning  expressed  an  opinion  that 
"there  was  no  such  word  as  influential  except  in  America" 
(Hash's  Residence  id  the  Court  of  London,  8vo,  1833,  p  233) 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  word  'mr/JiT/,  whicli  Lord 
Harrowb-;  spoke  of  as  being  peculiar  to  America  (Rush's  Resi- 
dence, p.  2G6). 

Our  records  are  always  in  Latin  until  the  time  of  Cromwell 
who  had  them  made  in  English.  But  at  the  Restoration  the 
Latmwas  adopted  as  before,  until  in  1730  it  was  ordered  by 
statute  4  Geo.  II  c  26,  that  "the  proceedings  at  law  should  be 
f^-one  into  English  {Blackstone's  Commentaries,  edit,  f  Christian 
1809,  vol.  111.  p.  322).  The  expressions,  "I  will  take  the  sacral 
ment  upon  it,"  "  may  this  morsel  be  my  last,"  allude  to  the  ordeal 
hy  eatmg  a  piece  of  consecrated  bread  called  corsned  (see  Black- 
stone,  8vo,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  345). 

The  tartar  of  the  teeth   is  a  name   given   by   Paracelsus- 

i«r^cM-M«,  because   it  burns  like  the  fire  of  hell."     (Whni4l 
Phdosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847    vol  i    p '552' 
He  quotes  Spreng^l ;  and  see  Herschel^s  Discourse  imKat^ral 
Phdosophy.  p.  112,  8vo,  1831). 

lieid,  in  his  Inquiry  into  tJie  Human  Mind  on  die  Principle  of 
CommoP  .-  :  '.p,  nearly  always  uses  "  hath  "  instead  of  "  has  " 

bc.i)(,,el  -ays  we  have  the  word  pwadcr  froL.  .Shakespeare's 
i  anoa;  ..s  (Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art,  Lend.  1840,  ii.  -^23   '>24) 

"Mystification "seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  ^.AMx 
m  tins  century  (see  Note  in  SchlegeVs  Dramatic  Art,  Lond.  1^840, 
ii«  ^00). 

"Still  less  is  he  able  to  secern  the  truth  from  the  falsehood '- 
{Dawson  lumer's  Tour  in  Normandy,  Lond.  8vo,  1820,  p.  91). 
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For  orifjin  of  the  expression  "a  fifood  shot."  see  Mr.  Bruce's 
note  at  p.  52  of  Hayward's  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  Camden  Society, 
1840. 

CocJcet  is  "  a  certificate  that  goods  had  paid  duty,  and  is 
*liou{;ht  to  be  a.  corruption  of  quo  quietus  "  '  Leyceater,  Cmv^es- 
porulence,  p.  56). 

Lord  Ellenborough,  Percival,  and  Fox  always  said  "  Lunnun 
■■d  Brnmagem "  (Brougharu's  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  vi. 
p.  11,  1845). 

In  1753,  Hume  writes  to  know  if  the  English  pronounce  the 
plural  of  enough,  enow  (Burto^Cs  Life  of  Hume,  1846,  i.  384). 
Honw  instead  of  honouT  was  used  by  Bolingbroke,  Middleton, 
Pftpe,  and  at  first  by  Hume  {Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  1846,  ii. 
43).  In  1768,  Hume  writes  to  Robertson  that  "maltreat"  "is 
a  ScotticiHm,"  and  that  "hath"  is  incorrect  {Burton's  Life  of 
Hume,  ii.  413). 

In  1774,  "amoenity"  was  a  new  word  (see  I'opham^s  Letters 
from  KdAnhunjh,  Lond.  8vo,  1776,  p.  55).  In  1766,  the  Earl  of 
Marcij  writes  to  Selwyn  about  being  doved  at  Almacks,  i.e.  losing 
money  at  play  (Jesse's  Sehvyn  and  his  Conteni'poTaries,  1843, 
vol.  ii.  p.  45).  In  1766,  the  Earl  of  March,  in  a  letter  to  Selwyn, 
exproHses  his  fear  lest  he  sliould  be  a  lame  duck,  i.e.  not  able  to 
pay  some  debts  (Jesse's  Sehvyn,  1843,  vol,  ii.  p.  47).  In  1776, 
tlu!  word  hore,  as  said  of  a  disagreeable  thing,  was  considered 
vulgar,  and  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  new  expression  (see 
Jesse's  Selwyn,  vol.  iii.  pp.  162,  163).  In  1779,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Warner  writes  that  "  the  boys  at  Eton "  used  to  call  port  wine 
hlack-strajj  {Jesse's  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries,  iv.  131, 
132).  The  word  Troubadour  was  first  naturalised  in  English  in 
1765,  and  in  French  in  1774  (see  Pinkerton's  Correspondence, 
\HM),  i.  357). 

Was  the  word  Don  first  used  contemptuously  of  the  Spaniards 
who  came  over  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ?  At  all  events  it  is 
used  in  1681  (see  Thoresby's  Diary,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  109). 
In  1688,  to  bring  a  question  "on  the  tapis"  {Clarendon  Corres- 
pondence, 4to,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  565;  vol.  ii.  p.  312).  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  muffes  for  stupid  fellows 
appears  to  have  been  a  new  word  (see  Sir  John  Reresbys 
Travels,  8vo,  1831,  p.  157).  "  A  priest-codding,  or  catching" 
(Iteresby's  Memoirs,  1831,  p.  374).  Selfish  was  a  new  word  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  (see  Coleridge,  Literary  Remaviis,  ii.  199). 
In  1741  "we  took  French  leave"  {Nichols,  lAterary  lllustra- 
tlojis  of  the  Elghtefnfh  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  89).  In  1729,  nicety 
is   called   a   "  quaint   word "   {Nichols,    Literary   IllustrattonihS, 
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vol.  ii.  p.  217).  In  1813  capability  instead  of  capacity  was  con- 
sidered affected  (Nichols,  Literary  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  822). 
Origin  of  Methodists  being  called  Swaddlers  ( Wesley's  Joumal\ 
8vo,  1851,  p.  309).  In  1764,  "mahogany"  chairs  {Wesley I 
Journal,  p.  538).  «  A  Scotch  mist "  (  Wesley's  Journal,  p.  632). 
Carlyle  {Critical  Essays,  3rd  edit.  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10)  says 
that  aesthetics  is  a  word  invented  by  Baumgarten,  some  eighty 
years  ago,  "to  express  generally  the  science  of  the  fine  arts. 
Perhaps  we  also  might  as  well  adopt  it,  at  least  if  any  such 
science  should  ever  arise  among  us."  (This  remark  was  written 
by  Carlyle  in  1827.) 

Burt,  between  1726  and  1730  {Letters  from  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, 8vo,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  134)  says  the  word  police  was  French, 
and  not  known  in  London,  or  used  in  the  English  language.  In 
1753,  leer,  ogle,  and  stare  were  vulgar  (see  Richardson's  Corres- 
pondence, 8vo,  1804,  vol.  iv.  p.  82).  At  pp.  277,  316,  364,  we 
have  a  white  fib.  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  Chancellors,  iii.  128) 
says  "a  change  from  mercenary  motives  is  conveyed  by  the 
modern  word  ratting:'  At  p.  495  he  observes  that  roiled  is  an 
old  English  word  still  used  in  America.  Lord  Campbell  (vol.  v. 
p.  318)  only  knows  "two  instances  of  the  word  urmhig."  Was 
succumb  a  new  word  in  1800?  (see  Life  of  Wilberforce,  by  His 
Sons,  ii.  371).  In  1  SOS,  grippe  was  a  new  word  for  influenza 
{Life  of  Wilberforce,  iii.  87).  Did  Sir  W.  Temple  ( Works,  iii. 
p.  Ill)  introduce  the  word  truant?  Amission,  for  loss,  in 
Sir  T.  Browne's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  338.  On  the  "  improper  use  " 
of  English  words  in  America,  see  a  letter  in  1789  in  Franklin's 
Correspondence,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  270. 

In  17 62,  forsooth  a  vulgai  word  {Harms,  Life  of  Lord  Bard- 
w?6'fe,  vol.  iii.  p.  281).     "Thy  coimtry  people  seeing  him  rule 
the  roast,  as  they  say"  {Lives  of  the  Norths,  by  Roger  North,  8vo 
1826,  vol.  i.  p.  75).  ' 

After  1688,  ''Priestcraft  grew  to  be  another  word  in  fasliion  " 
{Burnet's  Own  Time,  Oxford,  8vo,  1823,  iv.  378).  Turban,  or 
tm-bent,  a  new  word  {Coryat's  Crudities,  edit.  8vo,  1776,  vol.  i 
pp.  90,  296).  In  1700,  "  the  cat's  foot  "  for  "  cat's  paw  "  (  Vernon 
Correspondence,  by  James,  ii.  446).  In  1776,  "office  letter" 
instead  of  "official  letter"  {Chatham  Correspondence,  iii.  29) 
In  1767,  George  III.  uses  "  whittled  "  for  "  cut  down  "  {Chatham 
Correspondence,  iii.  170).  Dr.  Bell  often  used  the  expression 
"dined  with  Duke  Ramiphrej"  {Southey's  Life  of  Bell,  vol.  ii. 
p.  114). 
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1931.    THE   SEUVILITY    OF    DEDICATIONS. 

It  is  very  illustrative  of  the  servile  spirit  displayed  in  dedica- 
tions so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  th(; 
learned  Borlase  (Antiquities  of  Cormvall,  Lond.  1769,  4to,  p.  iv.) 
speaking  of  his  own  valuable  work  on  Cornwall,  states  that  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  to  whom  it  was 
to  have  been  dedicated,  he,  for  want  of  a  "  patron,"  was  "  hesi- 
tating "  whether  he  should  publish  it  or  not.  And  what  decided 
him  in  the  affirmative  was  the  discovery  that  the  son  of  the 
worthy  St.  Aubyn  was  disposed  to  permit  Borlase  to  dedicate  liis 
history  to  him.  A  step  in  advance  was  made  in  1769  (see  Bishojj 
WatsorCs  Life  of  Himself ^  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  54). 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  forty  shillings  was  the 
regular  price  of  a  dedication  (see  Dralce'a  Shakespeare  and  his 
Times,  1817,  4to,  ii.  225). 


I?' 


1932.    ETYMOLOGY,   ETC.,   OF   PICTS. 

"  Those  who  retired  before  the  Romans,  and  were  pent  up  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  were  called  by  the  Eomans  Picts, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Britons,  who 
were  more  supple  and  willing  to  leave  their  own  national  customs 
and  conform  to  those  of  the  Romans  "  {Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Cornwall,  by  William  Borlase,  Lond.  1769,  folio,  p.  3). 


'i^ 


! 


I 
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1933.    ETYMOLOGY    OF   BRITAIN. 

Camden  derives  BHtain  from  the  British  word  Brit  or  Brith, 
jjainted;  but  Borlase  observes  {Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  folio, 
1769,  p.  3):  1st.  That  the  ciistom  of  painting  their  bodies  was 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  have  suggested  a  name  for  them :  and,  2ndly,  That  "  it 
is  by  no  means  agreed  that  either  brit  or  brith  signifies  painted 
in  the  British  tongue."  Borlase  himself  suggests  (pp.  4,  5)  that 
it  is  derived  from  N"i3  to  cut  off,  with  the  n  added,  which  will 
signify  a  separation  or  division  ;  and  that  the  adjunct  -tania  is 
either  the  common  Greek  termination  (such  as  Aquitania,  Mauri- 
tania, Lusitania,  &c.),  or  else  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  tan  or 
stan,a  region. 

Stukeley  (Abury  described,  Lond.  fol.  1743,  p,  77)  follows 
Bochart's  etymology,  "  Bratanac,  the  land  of  tin." 

1934.     ETYMOLOGY    OF    BRETAGNE. 

rto*.  ulso  Borlase  supposes  {Antiquities  of  Cormvall,  Lond.,  folio,  1769, 

A1.1. 1088.  pp.  39,  40)  that  Bretagne  in  France  was  so  called  from  some  Bri- 
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tons, who  emigrated  there  in  the  fifth  century  to  avoid  the  8axons 
In  opposition  to  the  contrary  opinion,  he  justly  observes  how  im- 
probable It  18  that  mere  soldiers  should  have  been  sufficientlv 
numerous  to  give  their  name  to  Armorica  (see  also  p.  393). 

1935.     THE   DRUIDS   HELD   THE   IMMORTALITY   OF   THE   SOUL. 

See  Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  2nd  edit.,  Lond.  folio, 
1769.  He  says  (p.  97)  "that  the  druids  held  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  a  future  life,  I  take  to  be  past  all  doubt."  He 
adds  (p.  98),  "from  the  wrings  of  the  ancients  it  appears  that 
pp!  100-103)  '^"    i'^niortality   of  the    soul"   (see   also 

1936.     THE   DRUIDS   BELIEVED   IN   METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

Borlase  {Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  ch.  xiv.  edit.  1769    folio 
pp.  97-103)  maintains  that  the  druids  believed  in  the  transmit 
gration  of  souls.     In  support  of  this  opinion  he  quotes  the  testi- 
monies  of  Caisar,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others. 
S^"^^'^  ^"f  ^.'"''  ''"/  '"^  particular  Martin  {Rel  de  Gaul,  ii. 

druids   but  Borlase  gets  over  this  (p.  98),  by  observing  that  the 
a^^surdity  of  the  opinion  is  no  argument  against  it/existence 
He  adds  (p.  99),  though  without  quoting  any  authority,  « t"ia 
the  druids  never  held  the  migration  of  souls  into  brutes."   Borlase 
adds  (pp.  03  103),  that  among  the  druids  the  immortality  of  the 
sou]  cvaa,  and  transmigration  was  not,  a  cardinal  dogma.    Borlase 

fhirr         r''^  '^I  .^^^  '"^^'^^^  *^^*  *^^  ^-^^s  d^  not  bene'  ' 
that  the  sold  passed  into  brutes;  and  to  me  this  limited  belief 
seems  improbable ;  and  Borlase  mentions  (p.  237)  that  bones  of 
Ws  have   been   found  burnt  and  burie/in    Biit^h'  bariw 
The  Benedictines  positively  assert  that  the  druids  did  not  hold 
the  dogma  of  metempsychosis  (Histoire  mSraire  de  la  France 
tome  1    part  1.  p.   37);  and  they  make  no  doubt  (p.  9)  0      he 
druids  haying  received  direct  from  Japhet  a  knowledge  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ! ! !  ^ 


1937- 


CUSTOM   AMONG   THE   ANCIENT   BRITONS   OF  BURNINO   THEIR 

DEAD. 


See  Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  L„nd.  folio,  1769    2nd  .      , 
madeufe',r  ^l  '''I  "'?"'  ''''"'  "'  -pulehros'the  dn^d'  .trS«. 
uuint  the.r  dead—     See  also  pp.  220-222,  wli»re  Borlase  t.Hni 
nou-ethat  in  England  barrows  have  bee'n  fo„„/.°t?:,':' .^f^^f 
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skeletons,  wit'nont  any  si 
fire,"  inters  from  this  that  "they  are  likely  to  have  been  the 
sepulchres  of  sudi  unsc'ttled  stranfjjers  ua  the  Saxonn  W(>re  whilst 
they  infested  ('(irnwall  before  the  time  of  Vorti{j;ern."  He  says 
(p.  222),  "The  druids  burnt  and  afterwards  buried  their  dead. 
]*omp.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2." 

Morton  supposes  that  "  the  Saxons  and  Danes  left  off  bttrninp; 
their  dead  at  or  before  their  arriwl  and  wttlement  in  this  ii^'iand  ;" 
but  tliis  is  denied  by  Borlase  (p.  221),  wlio  says,  "  that  tlie  l/;mes 
and  Swedes  sometimes  burnt  their  dead  bodies  (especially  those 
of  their  principal  men),  and  sometimes  interred  without  burninjif, 
is  to  gathered  from  Sax.  Gram.  (p.  50;  ibid.  Wontiius,  p.  51), 
but  no  more."  Borlase  adds  in  a  note,  "The  Dimes  buried  the 
body  of  Hubba  in  the  year  878  in  Devonshire.  Ilearne's  Note  on 
the  Life  of  Alfred,  p.  (iO  .  .  .  .  but  sometimes  they  also  burnt 
their  dead.  See  Worm,  and  Nich.  Histor.  Lib.  p.  52."  He  says 
(p.  23,3),  "  That  the  Britons  bmnt  their  dead,  and  then  interred 
the  remains  in  urns,  cannot  but  appear  from  tlie  number  of  bar- 
rows and  urns  found  everywhere,  and  ashes  mixed  with  the  eartli 
of  the  barrows  ;  that  the  Ga\ds  did  tlie  same  we  are  well  assured. 
See  Montfaucon,  tom.  v.  p.  194."  Kespectin<i;  these  barrows,  see 
pp.  211-22.3;  urns  have  been  found  in  most  of  them  (p.  220), 
but  occasionally  instead  of  urns,  we  find  pits  to  contain  tlie  bones 
(p.  220).  See  also  respecting  urn-burial  the  remarks  of  Borlase 
in  pp.  233-240.  It  is  remarkable  (p.  237)  that  in  some  of  them 
are  found  bones  larger  than  those  of  men,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed by  Borlase  to  be  the  bones  of  horses. 

Stukeley  {Stonehenge,  1740,  folio,  pp.  43-46),  gives  an  account 
of  some  barrows  which  he  opened  near  Amesbury.  In  five  in- 
stances he  observed  that  the  bodies  were  entirely  burnt ;  in  two 
instances  he  found  "  perfect  skeletons."  Duke  (Druldlcal  Temples 
of  the  County  of  Wilts,  Lond.  1846,  pp.  10,  14)  also  confirms 
this.  He  says,  "  On  the  average,  not  more  than  one  Celtic  barrow 
in  six  or  seven  contains  human  bones  in  an  unbiu-nt  state,  and  in 
such  instances,  usually  from  one  to  five  or  six  skeletons  are 
found." 

1938.     RARITY    OF    IRON    AMONG    THE    ANCIENTS. 

"  Iron  was  not  found  out  till  188  years  before  tlie  war  of  Troy, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Arundelian  marbles ;  and  this  may  be  the 
reason  that  brass  weapons  are  so  often  mentioned  in  Homer,  the 
ancients  working  in  brass  much  more  early  than  in  iron,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  "Epya  Kal  'llfiepat,  ver.  142  : 

XaXic^  h'  ipyaSiovro  '  fiiXaQ  S'  oliK  ifftce   ai^ripoQ, 
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and  I^ucretius,  lib.  v. : 

"  Sod  priiiN  a3ris  emt  qimra  forri  cognituH  UHns." 
And  wh.-n  iron  bfcamc^  known,  and  its  superior  hunhu'ss  ac- 
knowl».dfr,.d,  it  was  scarce.     The  .SannatiauH  (a  vory  ..xtousivo 
nation)  had  no  iron  in  all  their  country.    Pausan.  ibid,  ut  supra. 
N'o  Alontf.  to.n.  iv.  p.  5H.     T\w  (i.-rmaus  had  mnw.   in  Tacitus'^M 
tune  ;  and  m  Britain  iron  was  very  scarce,  as  Ca'sar  says  ('  In  inari- 
tunis  t.'rnmi,at  ejus  exigua  est  copia'),  and  found  only  near  the 
Hcn  coast,  and  that  in  so  small  a  (luantity  and  so  precious,  that 
th>  .r  money  was  sonu^timcs  mad,..  „f  that  metal.     Thus  it  appeius 
that  the  use  of  iron  caino  late  into  the  western  parts  of  Eurom. 
so  that  It  IS  no  wonder  thnt  anciently  their  weap„ns  were  ma.le  of 
brass.     Even  among  the  Komans  tlieir  arms  were  of  brass. 
-— -"  .-cratani  (juatiens  Tarpuiu  securim."  yEn.  xi.  050 
"  yEratu.-(pi,    .nicant  poltio,  mioat  ajrens  ensis."  ^n.  vii.  74:?. 
Th.'ir  arrows  also  were  tipped  with  brass,  as  appears  by  so  grent  a 
im.nber   ot    them  tound  at    one   time,  as  loaded   Hev.-ral  In.ats. 
3  onttaucon,  tom.  iv.  p.  58.     The  spears  of  the  Eusitanians,  says 
Ntrabo,  w(a-e  pointc.!  with  brass;  and  to  come  nearer  home,  the 
Limbnans  and  Gauls  hi.d  brass  tor  their  weapons  (Camden;;  th,. 
Danes  made  their  short  swords,  arrow-points,  spurs,  and  kimes  of 
brass  (Worm   Mon.  Dan.  pp.  48,  49);  and  lastly  the  Jiritons  had 
the  same  metals  and  for  the  same  use,  as  appears  by  part  of  a 
sword  found  m  Men  m  Senna^m,  by  the  brass  found  in  Trelowarren 
barrow,  by  those  published  by  Dr.  Plot  (Staff,  p.  .39(i),  and   by 
the  speai--hea(ls,  axes  for  war,  and  swords  of  copper  wrapt  up  in 
linen  before  mentioned,  found  at  8t.  Michael's  Mount,  in  this 
county  as  well  as  by  tiie  several  places  in  Britain  before  raenl 
turned  (284)   which  have  yielded  a  plentiful  harvest  of  such  like 
weapons     (Borhu^e,  Aatirpiitle,  of  Cornwall,  Eond.  1709,  folio^ 
2nd  edit.  pp.  289,  290).  '  ' 

_  Borlase  goes  on  to  observe  (p.  291),  that  besides  the  rarity  of 
n-on  he  ancients  had  another  reason  for  making  their  weapons 
ot  Didss  ;  VIZ.  the  superior  ease  with  whica  they  could  work  up 
and  recast  it.  ''  P 

See  also  proofs  of  the  scarcity  of  iron  in  Jacob's  History  of  the 
Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-3.  ^ 

1939.     LENGTH    OF   TUB    KOMAN    MILE. 

/'f'^.j^'''''''^"  '''^^'  ^^e  ^"«h  shorter  than  the  En-lish,  of 
winch  difference  Mr.  Horsley  makes  this,  and  I  believe  a  just  ca  - 
culation,  after  having  maturely  compared  (as  he  savs,  p.  382), 
and  examined  the  miles  used  by  both  nations.     VSom.times  the 
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ratio  '  (says  he,  p.  383)  'may  be  as  four  to  five,  or  less  than  this, 
but  three  to  four  is  the  mean  proportion'"  {Borlase,  Antiquities 
of  Cornwall,  Lond.  1769,  p  324). 

Borlase  adds  (p.  324),  "  The  Roman  roa  '3  were  also  directed  in 
much  straighter  lines  than  the  English,  and  therefore  their 
measurement  consisted  of  fewer  miles  than  ours  in  proportion  to 
their  length." 

1940.    ETYMOLOGY,   ETC.    OF   DUNMONIUM. 

Borlase  (Antiquities  of  Cornivall,  Lond.  1769,  p.  322)  says, 
"  It  must  be  written  Dunmonii  from  dun,  a  hill,  and  imvyn, 
metal,  says  Gale  (Itin.  p.  183),  so  therefore  we  shall  wi-ite  it  for 
the  future,  however  differently  written  by  other  authors."     See 
also  pp.  324-326,  where  Borlase  discusses  the  limits  of  Diinmo- 
nium.     He  rejects  the  opinion  of  Horsley,  who  supposes  that  the 
south  parts  of  Somersetshire  formerly  belonged  to  Dunmonium, 
but  he  thinks  that  « it  included  all  the  present  Devonshire,  as 
well  as  what  is  west  of  the  river  Tamar  "     Borlase  says  (p.  324) 
that  it  is  uncertain  when  the  western  part  of  Dunmonium  was 
first  called  Cornuba ;   but  he  thinks  that  though   the   Romans 
called   it   Dunmonium,   yet,   "the   native   Britons   (remarkable 
always  for  affixing  such  names  as  the  natural  properties  of  places 
suggested)  called  it  Kernou,  as  they  still  call  the  adjective  Ker- 
.iouek  (i.e.  Cornish),  and  probably  from  tlie  many  sharp  projections 
or  promontories  shooting  on  each  side  into  the  sea."     By  com- 
munication with  the  Romans,  Borlase  supposes  (p.  325)  that  this 
Kernou  or  Kornou  became  latinised  into  Cornuba,  and  continued 
tlms  until  the  Saxons  imposed  the  name  of  Wealas  on  the  Britons 
they  had  driven  west  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  after  which, 
finding  that  some  of  them  existed  in  Cornwall,  « they  chan-  ed 
Cornuba  into  Cornuwallia,  a  name  not  only  expressing  the  many 
natural  promontories  of  the  county,  but  also  that  the  inhabitants 
were  Britons,  of  the  same  nation  and  descent  as  those  of  Wales ; 
and  from  this  Cornuwallia  is  derived  the  present  name  Cornwall." 
Borlase  adds  (in  note  at  p.  325),  «  Camden  seems  to  think  that 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  Wallia  and  Cornwallia,  were  names  first 
mentioned  in  the  Laws  of  King  Ina.     See  Engl.  Camden,  p.  3, 
vol.  i." 

Borlase  says  (p.  368),  that  in  the  fourth  century,  Dunmonuun 
included  both  Cornwall  and  Devon. 


1 94 1.    MONA    THE    SAME    AS   THE   ISLE   OF   MAN. 

«  This  Mona  was  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  the  king 
of  Scotland,  and  the.-f  fore,  as  Usher  observes  (Prim.  p.  67),  more 
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likely  to  be  the  Isle  of  Man  than  that  of  Anfflesoa  to  which  T 
cannot  but  add  that  Cxsar  calls  the  Isle  of  M«n  Mn^'  ^^^^'^^'V^ 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  betwLn  tlfra  j^re£  %V^^ 

^^^^^T^^T^'T'-T"^  ^^  appropriatetelmJ 
1769,  p!  15ot  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  Lond. 

1942.    THREE   BOWINGS   MADE    AT   SXOXES   BY   THE    DRUIDS 

formrrtTAr  ''""'"'«''  *'"'  «'*  ^™g  might  be  per- 

1943.    "PETR^    AMROSLE"   CONNECTED   WITH   AMBROSIA    AND 
CUSTOM    OF    ANOINTING   STONES. 

Amesburv  «nH  ^f.    V       ^'   ,  ^  ^  ^^^^  **"  connect  them  with 
anTthi«  ITt  ''°^''  ^''^  ^^^^^  ^'^^  «^^^^^^^«  «f  the  ancients 

1944.  IMPORTANCE  ATTACHED  BY  THE  DRUIDS  TO  THE  NORTH 

AND  EAST. 

Stukeley  (Account  of  Stonehenge,  Lond.   1740    nn    44    4'^ 

;.hat  the  Po^ition^'^f  L^t  ™: t":  ™tt1be^,  '^:,"  "^ 
lying  towards  the  north.     Thus  also  in  7J    f  ''  ™'' 

ban-ows  called  "  Kin<.'s  barror"  „  V  '""'""  K™"?'  "' 
observes  («to«.*.„;.%  sfiWhat  Z™  -"^-Pot,  Stukeley 
the  most  aucient,  and  that  of  tt  TTy.  ""'*""  «''"'?  "-^^ 
ancient  barrow  was  the  ^ZZ^TZ'^Z^V^ 
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perliaps  from  some  mixed  feeling  respecting  the  north  and  the 
east  that  the  druids  made  the  grand  opening  of  Stonehenge 
facing  the  north-east.  The  fact  of  tlieir  doing  so  is  mentioned  by 
^tiikeley  (see  his  Stonehenge,  pp.  13,  17,  18).  And  the  famous 
avenue  which  runs  from  Stonehenge  takes  a  north-easterly  course 
before  making  oif  into  two  divisions  (Stukeley's  Stonehenge, 
pp.  11,  35,  36).  In  this  instance  Stukeley's  attention  has  been 
attracted.  He  says  (p.  35)  that  the  druids,  like  the  ancients, 
"observed  the  rule  of  setting  their  temples  with  the  front  to 
meet  the  rising  sun,"  and  that  this  avenue  is  "  to  the  north-east, 
whereabout  the  sun  rises  when  the  days  are  longest." 

Again,  in  the  great  druidical  temple  of  A  bury,  "  the  north 
point  is  the  highest  part  of  the  whole  "  (StuMejfs  Abury,  Lond. 
1743,  p.  20).  Thus  too,  says  Stukeley  {Ahumj,  p.  92),  in  a 
druidical  temple  "near  the  town  of  Barrow,  on  the  Humber 
shore ;  .  .  .  the  vertical  line  of  it  is  north-east  and  south-west, 
the  upper  part  being  directly  north-east." 

Stukeley  {Ahwnj,  pp.  50,  51)  considers  the  reason  for  this 
regard  for  the  north-east,  and  observes  "  the  east  naturally  claims 
a  prerogative  where  the  sun  and  all  the  planets  and  stars  arise. 
.  .  .  The  north  then  was  considered  as  the  right  hand  and  great 
power  of  the  world,  the  south  as  the  left  hand  or  lesser  power." 
See  £:lso  (at  p.  51)  the  quotations  from  Orpheus  Psellus,  Plutarch, 
and  Xenophon.  He  adds,  "  As  to  the  two  temples  at  Abury,  the 
northei-n  and  southern,  included  in  the  great  circle,  it  should 
seem  that  the  northern  one  had  the  pre-eminence,  and  was  the 
more  sacred  of  the  two." 

A  Spanisli  Jesuit  says  « that  the  body  of  man  is  magnetical, 
and  being  placed  in  a  boat  the  vessel  will  never  rest  until  tlie 
head  respecteth  the  north  "  {Sir  Thomas  Broivne'a  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  310). 

1.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  those  nations  who  consider  the  left 
hand  as  more  important  than  the  right  ?  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  druids  themselves  gathered  the  samolus  "  fasting, 
with  the  left  liand  "  {Borlase,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  2nd  edit! 
17G9,  p.  95). 

1945.    THE    ANCIENTS    ACQUAINTED   WITH   THE    COMPASS. 

Stukeley  thinks  that  the  ancients,  from  a  very  remote  anti- 
<iuity,  were  acquainted  with  the  compass  (see  his  Stonehenge, 
Lond.  folio,  1740,  pp.  56-64).  He  gravely  supposes  (p.  58)  tliat 
"the  shell  of  Hercules  was  a  compass-box,"  and  so  was  the 
golden  fleece  of  Jason  (p.  60).  He  observes  (p.  64),  more  to  the 
point,  a  curious  passage  where  "  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  speaks  of  a 
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prophetic  needle  which  the  emperor  used  to  pay  his  devotions  to." 
On  the  assumption  that  the  druids  were  acquainted  with  the 
polarity,  but  not  with  the  variation  of  the  needle,  he  has  made 
(pp.  65,  66)  an  ingenious  attempt  to  calculate  the  age  of  Stone- 
henge,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  erected  B.C.  460.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  see  more  of  such  speculations,  may  consult 
Stukeley's  Abury,  '.ond.  folio,  1743,  pp.  51-53,  and  p.  97. 

Borlase  {Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  Lond.  1769,2nd  edit.  p.  115) 
modestly  suggests  the  improbability  of  the  druids  having  the 
knowledge  of  the  "polar  virtue"  of  the  magnet,  though  he  con- 
cedes that  they  were  acquainted  with  its  "  attractive  power." 


1946.    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   CUBIT. 

See  Stukeley's  Stonehenge,  Lond.  1 740.    He  says  (p.  6), «  Stone- 
henge  and  all  other  works  of  this  nature  in  our  island  are  erected 
by  that  most  ancient  measure  called  a  cubit,  which  we  read  of  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  ancient  profane  authors.     I  mean  the 
same  individual  measure  called  the  H  r/ew,  Egyptian,  Phoenician 
cubit,  most  probably  derived  from  Noah  and  Adam.     'Tis  the 
same  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  others  of  their  works  are 
projected  upon  ;  the  same  as  that  of  Moses's  tabernacle,  Solomon's 
temple,  &c. ;  and  we  jiay  reasonably  pride  ourselves  in  possessing 
these  visible  monuments  of  the  old  measure  of  the  world.     My 
predecessor.  Bishop  Cumberland,  shows  enough  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  measure  was  the  same,  though  he  has 
not  hit  upon  that  measure  to  a  nicety.     My  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  has  been  more  successful  in  applying  it  to  such 
parts  of  the  greater  pyramid  as  evidently  establish  its  proportion 
to  our  English  foot,  from  the  measures  Greaves  has  left  us,  and 
shows  it  to  be  20  inches  and  ^  of  English  measure.     Thus,  the 
doctor  observes  the  side  of  the  greater  pyramid  at  base  is  693 
English  feet,  which  amounts  exactly  to  400  Egyptian  cubits  ; 
...  and  we  shall  find  by  this  same  cubit  divided  into  its  six 
tophachs,  or  palms,  all  our  druid  works  are  performed."     See  also 
p.  12,  where  he  observes  that  these  druidical  remains,  like  eastern 
buildings,  were  measured  by  a  staff  six  cubits  long.     Stukeley  has 
also  noticed  several  instances  in  which  the  principal  measure- 
ments, when  expressed  in  English  feet,  form  odd  numbers,  or 
even  fractions,  but  when  expressed  in  cubits  constitute  entire  and, 
as  It  were,  regular  numbers.    (See  in  particular  pp.  15,  16.)     See 
also  Stukeley's  Abury,  Lond.  1743,  pp.  19,  20,  21,  43. 
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See  iilso 
AuT.  1102. 


Spp  also 
Aht.  2195. 


1947.   FONDNESS   OF   THE   DRUIDS   FOR   WHITE. 

For  instances  of  the  fondness  the  druids  had  for  white,  see 
iiorlases  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  Lond.  1769,  pp.  94,  95,  124 
125,  127,  139,  144,  252.  ' 

He  quotes  (p.  124)  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus;  of 
fetrabo  (p.  125);  of  Sulpicius  Severus  (p.  127);  and  of  Pliny 
.?'  ^^V'  J^^  ^^"'^  observes  (p.  144),  on  the  authority  of  Hyde, 
that  the  Persian  Magus  was  also  clothed  in  white.  Stukelev 
{Account  of  Stanehenge,  Lond.  1740,  p.  24),  without  quoting  any 
authority,  speaks  of  "an  innumerable  company  of  the  druids  all 
m  white  surplices." 

1948.  ETYMOLOGY  OF  WELSH. 

«  The  old  Britons,  or  Welsh,  we  find  had  a  notion  of  it  [Stone- 
henge]  being  a  sacred  place,  though  they  were  not  the  builders  of 
It,  tor  1  take  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Celtic  people  that 
came  from  the  continent,  who  chiefly  inhabited  England,  at  least 
the  south  part,  when  the  Komans  invaded  the  island  ;  they  are 
more  particularly  the  remains  of  the  Belg^.  I  suppose  their 
name  Welsh  a  corruption  of  Belg«;  'Ove^ai,  in  Greek;  Bel- 
ffischerj,  and  Welschen  in  German.  Strabo  (iv.)  speaks  of  their 
way  of  making  flannel,  called  Xaiva^,  for  which  our  Welsh  are  so 
tamous    {Uukeley'a  Stanehenge,  Lond.  1740,  p.  8). 

1949.   COLi^ECTION   OF  LATINISMS  IN  ENGLISH  WRITERS. 

Stukeley,  speaking  of  druidical  circles,  says,  "They  add  much 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  pl«ce  by  the  crebrity  and  variety  of  their 
intervals  "  {Stukeley^s  Stonehenge,  p.  20).  Stukeley  {Stonehenge, 
p.  24)  uses  the  verb  "to  adumbrate."     Stukeley  (^i^,^,  Lond. 

Sfnt'l^^;./  '  ^^^  ".r  "P««it«d"  instead  of  placed  or  posted. 
Stukeley  (Abury,  p.  49)  says  "  the  great  covering  stone  is  luxated." 
Oblectate  the  heart"  (  Venner's  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam, 
4to,  1650,  p.  7,  and  pp.  108,  137,  141).  "Oppilate"  (Idem, 
pp.  27,  116  ;  also  Ben  Jonaon'a  Worh,  vi.  67).    "  Im    nguateth" 

^rorri'  ^?,w'^'''  PP-  ^^'  ^^^'  l^^).     "Abstersiv.-  pp.  123, 

138).  "Siccity"  (p.  150).  "Obtund  and  weaken"  (p.  226).  "Cali- 

ginoi.:ines8eofth,eeyes"(p.  241).   «  Alliciated"  (p.  241).    "Par- 

oal\{^.\''^^^^'^  "^^"^  strong  bodies  of  agrestic  men"  (pp.  260, 

263,  314).     "  Clrcumligated  "  (p.  311).     "  The  stomach  must  not 

be  Perfncated"  (p.  320).     "Thorow  the  nose  by  exsufflation" 

:F^  ,     /•       ^,<^ernutation  "  (p.  323).    "  Lenifie  the  skin  "  (p.  325). 

/"!jr'",:;,(PP-  ^^5,  409,  41G).     "Megerean  kind  of  fury  " 

{Jp-  6^J).        Xhe  vapours  are  not  so  grosse  and  adusted  "  (p.  356) 
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«^Be  cautelous"  (p.  366).     "Some  lubrifying  cleansing  extract" 

Q  "-JA^ti^IT^Pl'''"^  ^^'"°'*^  irrecuperable  "  {Letter  from  Sir  T 
Snath,  dated  1574,  in  Wnghfs  Elizabeth,  8vo  1838,Vol.^i   p  iV 

Tm^^w    f  f  ^'^™  Margaret  of  Scotland  to  Wo W  in  1526 
{Mus  Wood^s  Letters  of  Jtt<yyal  Ladies,  8vo,  1846,  ii.  9) 

Declining  their  way"  i.e.  turning  out  of  the  way  (5en  Jon^ 

vol  Ii    n  ^fi.        rn''^'  ^'^^     (''^^-  "•  P-  ^2).     "  Pulchritude  " 
(vol.  n.  p.  62).      "Copy  of  wit"   i.e.  abundance,   from   ccmia 

S"'r/''  '"''  '''>     "Concluded,"  for  "included  orX 
hned       vol.  11.  p.  493).      "Quotidian,"   daily  (ii.  512).      "To 
provide,"   to  foresee  (iii.   144,   164).      "They  hear  so  ill,"  ie 
are   so   ill   spoken   of,   torn  .rale   audiur^t  (iii.    161,  iv.  469)' 

wick  d^iram  T,P^f   rV^"-  '''>     "^-noi-ous  acts," 
Avicked^  (ill.  3f,8).     "Instructed  me  to  this  fate,"  i.e.  designed 
appointed  me  (vol.  iii.  p.  438).    "Salts,"  i.e.  leapi^    or  Znd 

p.  239).     "Rapt  from  the  flames,"  i.e.  snatched,  saved  (v.  347) 

(vo    vTst     *?.r'^^-\^lT^-"«^^^-^"^bus  Lmare^" 
«^        P;,     V*     "  Comminatory,"  threatening?  (vol.  vi   n    14^ 
"Nocen,"  injurious  (vol.  vi.  p    296).      "  pLiL  and  t^^ 

urn  (v^\7.\    rr'u?  ''""^     ^"^^  ^^^^^     " -Kegression,"  re- 

"Txcoi^^^^^^^^  "Indagations,"   wanderings?   (ix.  181). 

(ir22?r"P    ir'"^^.";''^^';^^^^-     "Scabrous  and  rough"     , 
(IX  2J0).     "Prolation"    ix.  281).     Gifford  (vol.  iii.  p.  475)  savs 
that  Ben  Jon.on  has  not  more  Latinisms  than  his  contLporarfr 
/  U-  ?55f  ""f ^;    profitable,"  ex.  gr.  "  Questuary  and  gainful  ar  s  " 
{MiddletorCs  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  188)1 

1950.   ETTMOLOOT   OP   CUMBEllLAND. 

« ()ur  Welsh  call  themselves  Oymri,  and  from  thera  Cumber- 
land has  Its  name"  {Stukeley^s  Stonelcencje,  Lond.  1740,  p  4^) 

I95I.    NOrE   ON   BAPTISM,    OR   RELIGIOUS   PURIFICATION   BY   WATER 

Jtnkeley  {Stonehenge,  Lond.  1740,  p.  14)  observes  that  "most  s^.aT 

whic'if  at     ^"'/"  "\"k  "^^^  "™'^^"^  ^^-*  -Stoneheng      1^7:3. 
which  IS  an  exception,  not  being  placed  near  a  river,  contained 
two  cavities  for  receiving  water,  which  "doubtless  was  useTin 
the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  which  were  here  practised."    See 
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also  p.  33.  See  Stukeley's  Abury,  Lond.  1 743,  p.  76.  He  sayp, 
"  liapti  im  was  one  part  of  the  patriarchal  religion." 

See  also  Borlase  {Antiquities  of  Cornwall^  Lond.  folio,  1769, 
pp.  146,  241-248),  who  has  some  ingenious  remarks  on  the  uni- 
versality of  religious  purifications  by  water.  He  observes  that 
rain  and  snow  being  the  purest  forms  of  water,  were  therefore  by 
many  nations  considered  the  most  proper  to  use  for  religious 
purposes  (pp.  249,  251),  and  he  conjectures  that  the  use  of  "  rock 
basins,"  so  frequent  in  Cornwall,  was  to  collect  this  rain  or  snow  ; 
and  it  is  certain  from  St.  Eloi  (p.  252)  that  the  druids  did 
practise  lustrations. 

The  Egyptians  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  typical  qualities  of 
water  (see  Prichard's  Analyaia  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo, 
1838,  pp.  76,  77). 


Set'  hIso 
Aht.  1935. 


1952.    BELIEF   OF   TUB    DRUIDS   IN   THE    IMMORTALITY   OF   THE 
SOUL   SHOWN   BY   THEIR    WRITING'^ 

Stukeley  {Stonehenge,  Lond.  1740,  p.  31)  gives  what  he  calls  "a 
specimen  of  supposed  druid  writing,  out  of  Lambecius'  account 
of  the  Emperor's  Library  at  Vienna.  ...  It  was  thought  by  the 
curious,  one  of  those  epistles  which  the  Celtic  people  were  wont 
to  send  to  their  friends  in  the  other  world.  So  certain  a  hope  of 
a  future  state  had  the  druids  infused  into  them." 


1953.    HUMAN    SACRIFICES   OF   THE   DRUIDS. 

"  Mr.  Webb  says,  the  heads  of  oxen  and  deer  and  other  beasts 
have  been  found  upon  digging  in  and  about  Stonehenge,  as  divers 
then  living  could  testify,  imdoubted  relics  of  sacrifices,  together 

with  much  charcoal,  meaning  wood  ashes Mr.  Thomas 

Hayward,  late  owner  of  Stonehenge,  dug  about  it,  as  he  acquainted 
Lord  Winchelsea  and  myself.  He  found  heads  of  oxen  and  other 
beasts'  bones,  and  nothing  else"  {Stukeley's  Stonehenge,  folio, 
1740,  pp.  31,  32). 

See  Borlase's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  Lond.  1769,  folio,  2nd 
edit.  pp.  64,  65.  He  says,  "The  druids  continued  the  horrid 
practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims  longer  than  any  nation  or 
sect  we  know,  and  perhaps  practised  it  more  frequently." 

Mr.  Duke,  the  author  of  an  ingenious  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  denies  and  even  ridicules  the  idea  of 
the  druids  being  guilty  of  human  sacrifices,  but  he  has  the  voice 
of  antiquity  against  him,  and  I  cannot  perceive  that  he  has 
advanced  a  single  solid  argument  in  favour  of  his  own  peculiar 
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views.     See,  however,  Duke  on  the  Druidical  Temples  of  Wilt- 
shire, Lend.  1846,  pp.  27,  113,  116. 

In  support  of  the  assertion  that  the  dniids  did  offer  human 
HHcriHces,  I.ingard  {Hietory  of  England,  Paris,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  10) 
(luotes  «Diod.  Sic.  V.  354,  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  30,  C*sar,  vi.  15,  Plin 
XXX.  1,  Strab.  iv.  198."  Frederick  Schlegel  observes  that  the 
Chinese  are  the  only  old  nation  that  never  offered  them.  He  says 
that  the  Hebrews,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  did,  and  refers  to  this 
Lamechs  lamentation  in  Gen.  iv.  23  {Pkilosophy  of  Histonu  8vo, 
1846,  p.  201).  ''  '^'        ' 

1954.  PAGAN  NATIONS  WHO  WOULD  NOT  MAKE  IMAGES,  ETC., 

OF  THE  DEITY. 

Many  of  the  ancient  pagan  nations  would  not  allow  images  of 
the  deity  to  be  made  ;  nor  would  they  even  permit  statues  in  the 
temples  raised  for  bis  worship  (see  Stukele^fs  Aburtj,  Lond.  1743, 
folio,  preface,  p.  ii.)  This  in  particular  held  good  of  the  Celtic 
nations  (see  Bwliise's  History  of  Cornwall,  folio,  1769,  pp.  108, 

The  ancient  Finns  would  not;  but,  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "not 
because  their  ideas  were  too  lofty  or  sublime,  but  because  they 
possessed  no  materials,  instruments,  or  any  facilities  for  working. 
....  Every  father  of  a  family  performed  himself  the  service 
of  the  gods  "  {PHchard's  Physical  Hidory  of  Mankind,  iii. 
294). 

1955.    ETYMOLOGY  OP   ATLAS. 

"  As  ^\ios  is  a  word  undoubtedly  made  from  El,  in  the  Hebrew, 
expressing  God's  power  and  sovereignty,  so  much  like  Elion,  a 
name  of  God  in  Scripture,  signifying  Hypsistus,  the  Most  High, 
Gen.  xiv.  18,  Luke  i.  37.  In  Arabic  allah  tadla,  the  most  high 
God.  Whence  Atlas,  the  name  of  consecration  of  the  African 
hero,  allah  tadl"  (Stukeley's  Ahury  deaeribed,  Lond.  folio,  1743, 
p.  9). 

It  comes  from  the  Berber.  See  Prichard,  and  Journal  of  Geo- 
graphical Society. 


1956.   NOTE   ON  THE   ANCIENT  STADIUM. 

Stukeley  says  (Abury  described,  Lond.  1743,  folio,  p.  19),  "a 
circular  ditch  or  trench,  above  1,400  feet  in  diameter,  which 
makes  800  cubits,  being  two  stadia  of  the  ancients."  See  also 
p.  31,  where  he  adds,  "Four  hundred  cubits,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, was  the  stadium  of  the  ancients,  our  furlong;   a  space 
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that  Hercules  ia  said  to  run  over  at  one  breath."    At  p.  36  he 
says,  "  ten  stadia,  or  the  eastern  mile." 

Henderson  {Biblical  Researches,  dbc,  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826, 
p.  288)  says  that  forty  stadia  are  equal  to  eight  and  a  half  versts. 

1957.    WLLAKS   OF   TUB    ANCIENTS   CONNECTED   WITH    THE   KEBLA 

AN!)   OBELISKS. 

Stukeley  {Abury  described,  Lond.  1743,  pp.  24,  25),  speaking 
of  the  pillars  raised  by  the  ancients  for  religious  purposes  which 
ho  connects  with  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  says,  "  They  are  called 
likewise  gabal,  and  the  present  word  kiula  or  kebla  comes  from 
It;  but  in  a  larger  sense.  Elagahalua  is  hence  derived  after 
they  turned  these  kiblas  into  real  deities.  It  means  the  qod 
obelise,  and  hence  our  English  words  gable  end  of  a  home,  javelin 
or  Roman  pile,  and  gaveloc,  a  sharp  iron  bar." 

1958.     ETYMOLOGY   OF   MAOI. 

— "  The  name  Magi,  which  they  might  bring  with  them  from 
the  East.  Magus  there  originally  signiHes  no  more  than  a  priest, 
or  person  who  officiates  in  sacred*.  The  word  comes  from  maa- 
glum,  medUabundi,  people  of  a  contemplative  retired  life,  whom 
more  commonly  in  the  west  they  called  druids  "  (Stukeley's  Abury, 
Lond.  1743,  p.  38).  ^  ^ 

1959.     THE    OBIGIN   OF  TEMPLES. 

For  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  temples,  see  the  second 
chapter  of  Stukeley's  Abury,  Lond.  1743,  folio,  pp.  7-14. 
^  He  sayp  (p  8),  "  that  Tempe  signifies  a  grove,  or  temple,  which 
IS  the  same  thmg."  The  word,  he  thinks,  comes  from  « 'U^evo,, 
a  place  cut  off,  enclosed,  dedicated  to  sacred  uses,  whether  an 
area,  a  circle  of  stones,  a  field,  or  a  grove."  They  were  at  first 
without  roofs,  but  «at  length  the  word  temple  was  applied  to 
sacred  structures  built  with  a  roof,  in  imitation  of  Solomon's. 
And  that  was  a  durable  and  fixed  one,  an  edifice  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  grandeur,  made  in  imitation  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle, 
which^was  a  temple  itinerant,  the  first  idea  of  a  covered  one  pro- 
perly.  The  reasons  Stukeley  gives  for  its  being  covered  are 
comical  enough.  See  also  p.  37,  where  he  says,  «  The  sera  when 
covered  temples  were  introduced  in  the  world,  I  am  fully  con- 
vmced,  was  that  of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle." 

The  reader  may  also  consult,  on  the  druidical  temples,  Davies' 
Mythology  of  the  British  Druids,  8vo,  1809,  p.  291,  et  sea.,  where 
are  a  few  unimportant  extracts  from  Taliesin  and  his  contempo- 
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rity  of  Maurice,  that  "  Zoroaster,  who  flourished  more  than  500 
t'em^W'         ^'""''  ""  ''^  '^^^  ^^^^  --^'d  -  thetrHllu 

i960.     SUrPOSBI)   SKRPENT-WORSHIP   OF   THE    DRUIDS. 

Stukeley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  notice  in  the  druidical 
remains  in  North  Wiltshire,  the   representation   of   a  Vm^ 

29  tl  50  t  t  «^^f  "'^^^^^y'^  Abury,  Lond.  1743,  pp.  18 
29,34,50  See  also  pp.  54-61,  where  he  attempts  to  account 
for  the  wadely  diffused  practice  of  serpent  worship^  and  pp  62- 
84,  where  he  has  given  an  account  of  temples  to  the  serpent 
apposed  to  be  erected  by  "Phut  or  Apollo,"  by  the  TyrTan 
Hercules,  and  by  Cadmus.  See  in  particular  ^p.  80,  81  where 
he  says,  "The  Kadmo^  tes  got  the  name  of  HiVites,  as  I  appr 

a  snaU. ''  *  '  ""''''  ^''^^'  ^"  '^'  ^y"^«'  ^i^-^ifie^ 

Borlase  {History  of  Corrmall,  Lond.  1769,  p.  109^  cantinn«l^ 
says  "Whether  the  druids  admitted  the  serpe'n?  il  hTm  mb  ^ 
of  their  deities  is  rather  uncertain  than  improbable."  He  Tdds 
"It  IS  not  altogether  clear  that  the  druids  constructed  the^ 
temple  on  a  serpentine  plan."  But  Borlase  (pp.  I41,  142)  ev  - 
dently  cannot  get  over  their  attachment  to  the  Angu inum  •  and 

h  nk  that\r^r-f  ^  'T''^'  '''''  '-'  ^^^'^  "grJatrs^n  to 
stt'ofdivt  wothip^'  '  ^^"^^^"^^  ''  '''  '-^-'  -^  ^^^^^e 
But  Duke  suggests  that  this  serpent  represents  the  ecliptic  fsee 
Duke,  On  the  Druidical  Temples  of  Wiltshire,  Lond.  1846,  pp  47 
51).  He  accuses  Stukeley  (p.  44)  of  not  knowing  that  « the 
ancien  s  did  designate  the  ecliptic  or  winding  path  of  the  sun 
uhder  the  similitude  of  a  serpent"  (see  also  pp   190,  191) 

1 96 1.     DID   THE   DRUIDS   BELIEVE   IN    A    RESURHECTION  ? 

Stukeley  (Abury  described,  Lond.  1743,  p.  41)  savs  «Onr 
drmds  tai^ght  the  expectation  of  a  future' life,  bothToul  and 
body,  with  greatest  care,  and  made  it  no  less  tLan  a  certa  nty  " 
He  quotes  no  authority  for  this  assertion  ;  but  (at  p.  46),  speakiL 
of  a  druxdical  tumulus,  says,  "And  we  must  needs  con  luae  he 
people  that  made  those  durable  mausolea,  had  a  very  str  ng  Lpe 
of  the  resurrec  ion  of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  soiils,  who  thfs  Z- 
vided  against  their  being  disturbed."  ^ 
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ig62.     011SKUVATI0N8   ON   TllK    L0009. 

Tlio  fiftefmth  chaptcjr  of  .Stukfloy's  Ahury,  Lt.iul.  1743,  pp.  8/5- 
90,  is  wi'U  wortli  rojulinj;.  It  contains  a  very  curiouH  ar^niment 
to  prove  a  priori  tlio  exiHtence  of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Tri- 
nity. In  it  he  inciuires,  with  a  creditable  freedom  very  rare  in  a 
priest,  into  the  extent  to  which  the  unaided  intellect  of  man, 
independent  of  any  supposed  revelation,  can  conceive  the  luiity 
and  attributes  of  a  First  Cause.  He  particularly  notices  (p.  86), 
the  necessity  of  believing  the  Deity  to  be  eternal,  and  yet  the 
impossibility  of  believing  that  he  should  be  idle  before  the 
creation.  "  Here,  then,  occurs  the  difficulty  of  filling  up  that 
infinite  gap  before  creation.  Consider  the  Supreme  First  Being 
sitting  in  the  centre  of  an  \miversal  solitude,  environed  with  the 
abyss  of  infinite  nothing — a  chasm  of  immense  vacuity  1  What 
words  can  paint  the  greatness  of  the  solecism  ?  What  mind  does 
not  start  at  the  horror  of  such  an  absurdity — and  especially  sup- 
posing this  state  subsisted  from  infinite  ages?"  And  (at  p.  87), 
"  But  as  'tis  impossible  that  the  act  of  creation  should  be  cceval 
with  the  First  lieipg,  what  other  act  of  goodness  can  be  ?  For 
that  Being  that  is  essentially  good  must  ever  have  been  actively 
and  actually  so."  Again  (at  p.  88),  "  If  goodness  be  as  it  were  the 
essence  of  Grod,  then  be  can  have  no  happiness  but  in  the  exercise 
of  that  goodness.  .  .  .  And  we  can  no  otherwise  cure  that  immense 
vacuum,  that  greatest  of  all  absiuxlities,  the  indolence  and  useless- 
ness  of  the  Supreme  Being."  The  way  he  suggests  of  removing 
this  absurdity,  this  "  indolence  and  useiessness,"  is  by  supposing 
the  creation  of  the  Son.     This  strikes  me  as  Arianism. 

See  the  remarks  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  {Preface  to  PricharcVs 
Egyptian  Mythology,  1838,  p.  xxix).  He  is  of  opinion  that 
"  cultivated  nations  "  began  with  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  lapsed  into  polytheism  subsequently;  and  Prichard  (pp.  170- 
174)  thinks  that  the  Egyptians  believed  in  one  First  Cause.  See 
also  (at  p.  232)  Schlegel's  remarks  on  the  Hindoos.  But  (at 
pp.  266-268)  Prichard  seems  to  accuse  them  of  a  sort  of  pan- 
theism, and  yet  he  (at  p.  293)  recurs  apparently  to  his  former 
opinion.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  very 
argument  of  Stukeley  may  be  found  in  the  Rig-veda.  See  the 
quotation  from  Colebrook,  at  p.  290  of  Prichard.  "  The  primaeval 
Being  looking  around  saw  nothing  but  Himself.  He  felt  not 
delight,  he  wished  the  existence  of  another."  Milman  [History 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  14)  has  quoted  the  opinion  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  with  which  he  agrees — "  considering  the  question  in  a 
purely  historical  light."  See  also  at  pp.  15,  16,  the  quotations 
from  Erskine  and  Colebroke,  on  the  same  side. 
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1963-     MKANINa   OK    nK.SUS. 

"Tlio  word  Hemi,  mcuiiH  tj.o  Supn.rne  God  in  the  Celtic-  lun- 
Kua^e,  a«  tsar  urnonK'  the  EfruHcanH,  Sueton.  in  An^.  It  wnn 
pn.nonne..!  K.sar,  uh  (lerrnans  prunour.ee  V;..nr,  Keimtr  It  eomeH 
from  the  Hehrev.  n  /;,«,  and  ID  Lord,  ^^  Prince,  n  in  einnhuti- 
ca  ly  the  nam(,  of  the  divinity,  as  DK'n,  to  8.o^.a,  the  mm«  J.ho- 
vah  Levit.  XX, V  11  16.  H.^nce  n  or  Ki  inscribed  over  the  door 
of  the  temple  at  Delphos,  of  which  Plutarch  wrote,"  etc.,  &c. 
{StukeleifH  Abnnj,  Lond.  1743,  p.  100). 

See  the  quotation  from  Schlegel  at  p.  238  of  Prlchar<Vs 
Emhan  Mythology,  8vo,  1838.  .See  Pricliard'.  Physical  History 
of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  185,  8vo,  1841.  ^ 

1964.     ANTIQUITY,    KTC,   OF   THE   mO.SS. 

«  Rufinns  (ii.  29)  affirms  the  cross  amon^  the  Egyptians  was 
m.  hierog  yphic,  importing  the  life  that  is  to  come  Sozuraen 
the  same  (Hist.  Ecclcs.  vii.  15),  and  Suidas.  Isidore  tells  us  '  it 
was  the  method  of  the  master-masters  in  the  Koman  army,  in 
giving  m  the  lists  of  the  soldiers,  to  mark  with  a  cross  the  name 
of  the  man  that  was  alive  ;  with  a  6  him  that  was  dead.'  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  America  honoured  the  form  of  the  cross 
.So  the  conjurors  in  Lapland  use  it.  Which  intimates  this  hiero- 
glyphic to  be  most  ancient,  probably  antediluvian "  (StuheUiPR 
Abu.-y,  Lond.,  folio,  1743,  p.  101).  [^tuLeleya 

See  Borlase's  History  of  Cornwall,  Lond.,  1769,  2nd  edit.,  folio, 

vol   1    p     87,  thinks  that  there  are  several  instances  to  be  found 
in  Annghi's  Roma  Subterranea,  of  Christian   monument',  .Wth 

rd'eST"  "  '''"  "  ''^  ^""^  ^''''  ^'^^  ^"-^^)  -"tury! 
1965.     NOTE   ON   THE   DISCOVERT,   ETC.,   OP   ALUM. 

Respecting  the  discovery  of  alum  see  Beckmann's  History  of  In- 
ventions and  Discoveries,  8vo,  1846,  y.l.  i.  pp.  130, 198.    The  Jl 
men  of  the  ancients  was  sulphite  of  iron  (pp.  180,181),  but  P 1  n y 
was  acquainted  with  our  alum,  though  he  did  n;t  di  tintifsh"t 
from  a^umm,  except  by  its  colour  (p.  l81,note).  The  word  aZumm 
first  occurs  in  Columella  and  Pliny;  its  etyLlogy  is  u^hZ  ! 
(p.   183)      Beckmann  supposes    p.  185)  that  our  present  alum 
was  not  known  until  after  the  twelfth  cent^iry;  but,  ac  orkt  to 
he  recent  editors  (see  note  at  p.  185),  "  ThL^annorbe  c  "r^^^^^^ 
for  Geber,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  eighth  centurv 
was  acquainted  with  three  kinds  of  it,  and  describes  lil  ^SS 
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of  pvepaf  ing  burnt  aliirn."  Alum  does  occur  native,  though  very 
rarely  (p.  181,  note).  The  knowledge  of  alum  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  east  (pp.  185-187),  and  "the  oldest  alum 
works  in  Europe  were  established  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  r-entury"  (p.  188r  and  pp.  189-194).  Beckmann  says 
(p.  186),  "  It  appears  that  the  njw  alum  was  distinguished  from 
the  ancient  vitriol  by  the  denomination  of  rocca,  from  which  the 
French  have  made  alun  de  roche,  and  some  of  the  Grermana 
7'otzah.un.''^ 

Pope  Pius  II.  has  left  a  minute  account  of  the  share  he  had  in 
the  introduction  of  alum- works  into  Italy  (pp.  190-192).  Out  of 
Italy,  the  first  European  alum--,vork  was  in  Spain,  near  Cartha- 
gena  (p.  195),  In  Grermany  tl.ere  was  an  alum-work  at  least  as 
early  as  a.d.  1554  (p.  195).  In  England  the  first  alum-work 
was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  at  Grisborough.  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  (p.  196).  In  Sweden  one  was  erected  in  16.30 
(p.  197).  M'Culloch  {Dlctionory  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  30), 
says,  "  Beckmann  has  shown  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted 
with  alum,  and  that  the  substance  which  they  designated  as  such 
was  merely  vitriolic  earth.  It  was  fii-st  discovered  by  the  Ori- 
entals, who  established  alum-works  in  Syria  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  oldest  alum-works  in  Europe  were 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century." 


1966.     "'HE  FIRST   MENTION   OP   TiTRIOL. 

— "  salts  of  iron,  which  obtained  the  new  nam?  of  vitriol. 
This  appellation  had  its  rise  first  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  at  least  I  know  no  writer  older  than  Albertus  Magnus  by 
whom  it  is  mentioned  or  used  "  (Bechnann^a  History  of  Inven- 
tions, 8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  184). 

Beckmann  says  (vol=  ji.  p.  38)  that  white  vitriol  was  not  known 
to  be  prepared  from  zinc  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 


l!   I         I 


1967.     CELTIC   NAME   FOR   RIVER   RETAINED   IN   THE   ESK. 

"  The  name  of  the  river  at  Whitby,  the  Esk,  which  in  the 
British  language,  signifies  vxiter,  or  Hvcr,  affords  a  noted  example  ; 
there  being  three  rivers  of  that  name  in  England,  five  in  Scotland, 
and  two  or  three  in  Ireland"  {A  Histoi'y  of  Whitby  and  Streones- 
halh  Ahhey,  ly  the  Rev..  George  Young^  Whitby,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  i. 
p.  6). 
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.968.  M„.  „.  ™  .™m.,,  „,  „,  ,„,^^^„^ 

OF   DANISH   EXTKACTiON. 

"  ^orthumbria  and  East  Anglia  now  became  Dnr„-«h  i,-     a 
.  .  .  and  when  Alfred  the  Great  kino-  of  w  "°^''"' ' 

southern  provinces  from  the  Sin e^  if  878  hT  iV!?'''"^  *'^^' 
possession  of  these  two  kingdom  wich  th^'htd  o  T  '^/"" 
is  reason  to  believe  that  a  P-rP.f  Z        ;^^^^  '^ad  colonized.  Tliere     ' 

tants  of  Norfolk,  LincolnsMrrYo^Kn'^.'^'  P'^^^"^  i"'^'-^^- 
berland  are  sprung  trZL^^:::^^-^^^^^^ 
Dun.  ch.  XXI.     Turner,  vol.  ii.  pp   124    on     o,o      t    ,  '''"• 

P.  3.3  •■  ( w.  ^..„  „,  ^sCs^^w:*^,  l;1vr.:  ;: 

Uva  extended   to  SLl'^  SXrrd  tl  '''''T'  '" 
parts  of  Mercia,  where  the  trr^J  r^T      f  .t   '  *^^  north-east 

Ban,*  extrae«:.„,  Z  ^:VlTn:^it:':T'T  ""'^  °' 
had  recently  settled  in  the  Ithern  clnta/  "  ^'"""  ''''" 

t 

1969.    "Bi"   IS   A   SCANDINAVIAN   WORD   MEANING   "VIILAOf" 

"A  great  proportion  of  the  names  of  places  in  fhU     ^'  \ 
seems  to  be  derived  from  those  of  their  pfop  Ltors  'T"  T  "'^ 

Ormesbi  is  the  village    or   flwnn,-r,        c  r.  ^'^*^^^^^'  •  •  •  iluis,  Arts. 

dwelling „fN„™,jfcha„t'Lno,s;i';  rT'' ""=  ^s ' 

village  of  Aghe;  Ugleberdeb  ,  tl Tell  n^lf' n  f  f '""'P' ''''' 
worn  most  frequently  n^^H  i„  tl,  ™'""K  »'  Uglebert.  Tiie 
habitation  is  ^  J^^^L^J^  ^:;ZZ:^^ 

-ahon  in   the   Scandinavian   languages"   (Ca',  '^  /   ^■"'^; 
WA^%,  8vo,  Whitby,  1817,  vol.  i   p  84)     ^    """^'"'^ '  ^''^^''^   ^/ 
And  see  also  Art.  2022,  the  meaning  of  My. 

1970-    ETYMOLOGY   OF   WniTBY. 

Young  sdjs  (fflstoiv/ of  V'hlthii  8vo    IS  17  ,r  i    • 
during  the  Danisli  irmpLnrSt^nesLam  '^^  ^'- 

and  that  '^the  town  that'vas  bu  it^n  th    sp7t Va?;  '"'.^•^^^^'  ""•  '*""• 
H^nm,  miM,  o.Whltln,  which  signiiLs  v'l  te  V  IW  "r '' 
the  Saxon  Bp,c,  white,  and  hi  or  6v«,  a  villaae      T    •  "''" 

necessary  to  notice  Charlton's  etymoloU  of  thf '  ''  '"^'""^^ 

mination,  .,,  has  no  connection  ^th   t.^  ^  rdt ^^it  i^'f  'T 
of  Saxon  or  Danish  orio-in      Tht^  wnrH  A.    7-,,   ^ '      ^  '^  ^^^^^"^7 

fl.e  Swedish  langnasel  and  I'^si ^   ^  tr  "L'Ted  "'  ^h'^'T  '" 
landic,a«  in  the  followin,,  i„.N,„e., .  c  p!  ?,,'"'' ,'"  "'"  J«- 

'1..... .Villages  and  e:,;r.her^.o^Cu::.:^^^^^ 
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the  colour  of  our  bay  given  a  name  to  the  place,  it  should  have 
been  called  Blackbay,  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  alum  rock, 
rather  than  Whitebay,  from  any  peculiar  whiteness  in  the  waves. 
.  .  .  The  occasion  of  this  name  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
houses  of  that  period  were  generally  built  of  wood,  which,  through 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  soon  acquires  a  dark  hue  ;  white 
houses  of  stone  retain  in  a  great  measure  their  original  whiteness. 
Now  as  the  village  of  Whitby  would  be  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Streoneshalh,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  houses  must  have 
been  constructed  of  stone  ;  and  as  the  situation  is  elevated,  for 
the  town  then  stood  on  the  high  ground  beside  the  abbey,  its 
whiteness  must  have  been  very  conspicuous,  and  might  very  natu- 
rally give  rise  to  its  new  name." 

1.  It  may  perhaps  be  considered  confirmatory  of  this  etymology 
of  Whitby,  that  Bielgorod,  in  Kussia,  is  so  called  from  its  appear- 
ance, "Bielgorod,  or  white  town  "  (see  Henderson's  Biblical  Re- 
searches, &c.,  in  Russia,  8vo,  1826,  p.  155).  2.  Charlton 
{History  of  WMtby,  York,  1779,  4to,  p.  1)  says,  "  The  town  of 
Whiteby,  or  Whltebay,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  waves 
breaking  against  the  rock  on  the  outside  of  the  harbour." 


iqyi. 


LIGHTIIOUSES    AMONft   THE   BOMANS   AND   IN   ENGLAND. 


;'■!: 


"  It  appears  utterly  improbable  that  any  lighthoiise  ever  ex- 
isted here  [i.e.  at  Whitby]  either  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  or 
of  the  Saxons.  It  is  well  known  that  lighthouses  were  constructed 
by  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  called  Phari,  from  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  lighthouse  of  Alexandria ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
these  helps  to  navigation  were  extremely  rare  among  the  ancients. 
As  far  as  I  have  observed,  there  is  no  mention  made  in  history  of 
any  one  Pharus  erected  by  the  Romans  in  Britain.  .  .  .  Much 
less  can  we  suppose  that  there  was  any  lighthouse  here  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Saxon  period.  The  Saxons  of  that  age  were  too 
rude  to  be  acquainted  with  such  improvements.  The  term 
pharus,  or  farus,  was  indeed  used  among  the  Northumbrians 
in  the  times  of  Alcuin,  several  years  after  the  death  of  Lady 
Hilda,  being  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  suspending  lights  in 
the  churches ;  but  the  term  as  well  as  the  contrivance  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  foreign  churches,  and  few,  if  any,  of  those  who 
made  use  of  it  understood  its  primitive  signification.  There  was 
a  large  pharus  in  the  church  at  York  in  Alcuin's  time.  See 
liino^ard's  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  p.  143" 
(■Young's  History  of  Whitby,  8vo,  Whitby,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  143, 
144). 
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-TU^fTy  ;T  (^''^^^'^"'T/ o/  Commerce,  8vo,  1849   n  8()7^ 
iiie  first  lighthouse  erected  hv  t),»  'r..;   ■,    n  '  P*       '  ^' 

1675."  ^  *''''  -^"nity  Corporation  was  in 

1972.    KNOWLEDGE    OF   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT   IN   ENGLAND   IN 
THE    FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 

of  f«K„l         T  """^  conceived  the  Gospels  to  he  a  series 

1816,  vohTp!  5).  ^  '  '^^"'^^  '^  ^a^.../or^/.,  Lond.  folio, 


INGLAND. 


1973-   ACCOCKT   OF   THE   HOSPITAL   OP   SHEIiBCEN 

t.Z°TZT'  f  n"i  '""'P""'  "'  •'*''»"^"'"'  "-  S"rtee»'  His- 
tory oi  the   County  Palatinate  of  Duriiam,  Lond    fclio    1«,« 

d^dirjr't  a  rtt^';Tit  vi'"''™>  •  •  •  ''"^ ''-'"""  -' 

date  b!f„Te  lisric  &  **'";    ''"'^7™'','""'^  ""-'  •«- 

wspita..  wa.  Bi4  ^ft;,,;.  S  I'^stt/^'-^trr  °';^"' 

to'i/  0/ Durham,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxiv-xvvi      W  ^^'^r"^'"" 

Surkam,  vol.  i.  p.  128,:>?Und:;  H     i,^  ^1  ZstSf "~'  "■'' 

nuu<«  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas^  which  ad^'i::'  h':  '''■;^„7."« 
of  the  leprous  sisters  on  the  south  li,  r  """""'ion 

all  the  brethren  were  remdred  to  V:  '  .^"""S  I'ni  ^nd  Advent, 
theohap,.!  three  d,-vs  in  tie  wtr  7T  ""'^"•^  discipline  in 
i.  t.e  pLsenee  of  t^Vt^^l^^  Ir- ^^  " 

tJ   2 
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Rurtoes  adds  (p.  129),  "TIki  daily  allowance  of  tlio  lopors  was  a 
loaf  weififliinfij  fiv»^  marks,  and  a  gallon  of  ah;  to  <^ach  ;  and  be- 
twixt every  two,  one  mess  or  eoramoiis  of  fl(!sli  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  of  fish,  cheese,  or  butter  on  tlie  remaining  four ;  on 
high  festivals  a  double  mess;  and  in  particular  on  the  feast  of 
tSt.  Ctithhet'f,  in  Lent,  fresh  sahtiou,  if  it  could  be  liad,  if  not, 
other  fresh  fish ;  and  on  MiGhaehnas  Dny,  four  messed  on  one 
f/oone.'''  In  the  fourteenth  century  salmon  was  dear.  See  AliT. 
1142.  In  157.5,  wo  find  "the  fishing  of  samon  is  thus  utterly 
fay  led  in  Scotland,  and  at  l^arwick  also"  {Mnrdtn's  State  Papei^fi, 
p.  285).  In  1709  it  was  "extremely  cheap"  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land (see  Cal(im/>f»  Own  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  8vo,  1829).  Drake 
caimot  find  any  instances  of  goose  on  Michaelmas  Day  before  the 
fifteenth  century  {ShdJMpedre  and  hi»  Tknes,  i.  340). 

Surtees  says  (p.  129),  "Disobedient  members  were  punished 
at  the  discretion  of  their  prior  and  prioress  by  corporal  (correc- 
tion, fer  ferulam,  unodo  scholarum ;  and  offenders  who  refused 
to  submit  to  the  usual  discipline  were  reduced  to  bread  and 
water,  and  after  the  third  off'ence  and  monition  were  liable  to  be 
ejected.  And  all  these  Constitntions  Bishop  Kichard  Kellaw  did, 
by  his  charter,  confirm,  and  order  ever  hereafter  to  he  inviolably 
observed."  Kichard  Kellaw  was  bishop  of  Durham  from  a.d.  1311 
to  1317  {Surtees,  Histon/  of  Dvrham,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxv.-xxxvii.) 
Kabelais  {(EJurres,  Amsterdam,  1725,  tome  iv.  p.  200,  livre  iv. 
ch.  xlviii.)  mentions  that  schoolmasters  used  to  whip  their  scholars 
when  a  criminal  was  executed. 

Many  changes,  however,  were  subsequently  made  in  these  ar- 
rangements ;  and  in  a-d.  159.^,  we  find  {Surtees,  History  of 
Du,)'Jiam,xo\.  i.  p.  132)  that  the  "brethren  are  there  stated  to  be 
chosen  of  one  sex  only,  viz.,  ntien,  if  sich  or  whole  lepers,  or  way- 
faring,  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  same  foundation.  ...  In 
fact,"  adds  Surtees,  "  it  would  have  been  long  ago  difficult  to  find 
a  real  leper  in  England  ;  and  so  far  the  change  in  the  original 
institution  was  matter  of  necessity."     But  see  also  Art.  1920. 


llli) 


1974.    nOSPITALS    IN    ENGLAND   FOB   LEPEKS. 

At  "  Ripon,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  chiirch,  a  hospital  for  lepers 
was  foimded  by  the  Archbishon  Thurston,  who  died  in  1139" 
(p.  40  of  Architectural  Notes  of  Churches,  &c.,  m  the  City  and 
Neighbourhood  of  York,  by  J.  H.  Parker,  in  Memoirs  'illustrative 
of  Yorkshire,  communicated  in  1846  to  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  8vo,  1848). 

Young  {History  of   Whitby,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  364)  says  that  in 
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A.n.  1 109,  «  William  de  Percy,  the  first  abbot  of  Whitby,  havin-r 
<-mapa..um  on  a  ^n.od  and  righteous  but  leprous  man,  named 
Uinie,  toimded  an  hospital,"  &c.,  &e. 

Jl^irly  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  hospitals  were  tised  a.  inns,  at 
east  such  was  the  case  at  Kome.     See  the  curious  account  gi  er. 
by  Munday  m   Harleaan  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  vii.  p^U2, 
As  to  the  iniscluevous  efiects  of  foundling  hospitals,  see  the  evi- 
dence m     uetelet  Sur  I'Homme,  Paris,  8vo,  18.35,  tome  i.  pp.  23.5- 

linen  w!«       "    f:"''"''  '""^'  ""''  ^'-  ^^'^^  «''^'«-^«  ^''^^^  want  of 
linen  was  one  ot  the  causes  of  leprosy. 

1975.    NOTM    ON    TlfK    COAL    TRADK. 

Surt(,.es  (//.W,.y  of  Durham,  vol.  i.  p.   256)    says,  "It  was 
prubably  about  the   latter  end  of  the   reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  in 

o  "!  f  S  "T'  ,  ;  ""'f  '''"'^^  ^^'^'^"  ^"  «"d  its  way  into  the 
port  of  Sunderland,  wluch,  in  consequence,  gradually  rose  into 
importance;  whilst  Hartlepool,  the  ancient Vt  ot' the  pd  ! 
town.''  "''      '"       '^'  '"^  ""  ''''''''  P^-^P^^-^i^'^   i^to   a  fishing 

foltwTr'^  ^^?'7  ^^  y^'''"^^  '''^-  "i-  P-  l-^'^'  T.ond.  182.3, 
toho),      Two  gratits  of  corrodies,  which  occur  on  Hatfield's  Kolls 

corldv^  "^-  •  •;  ^"  ^^-^^'^^^ill-mDonant  releases  his 

conody,  VIZ.  every  day  a  loaf  of  second  bread,  half  a  pitcher  of 
second  ale,  a  rackfuU  of  hay,  a  peck  of  oats  a  candl,  and  a 
^ck  of  ooa^«  :n  winter,"  &e.     (The  original'of  the  ab;ve  sur- 

"uu  ne.^     7  "^      '''■'""'''  ''^'  ''''  P-  ^91  '  i^  tl^^^^^^tin  it  is 
uno  peck  carbonum  anuuatim  in  hieme  ") 

Sv^'iy^rr.^nrM''^'  (i>^«o-a^,...  .;  Natural  Philosophy, 
\       :!'  ?\  r^'  ^^'  ^""^'^^  consumption  of  coal  in  London  is 
estimated  at  1,500,000  chaldrons.") 

V^li>^!ls%r^7"  T'^^l""  "^  '^'  ^''''''^  ^f  *'^«  '^^^  trade  in 
\N  lights  Elizabeth,  8vo,    1838,  vol.   i.  p.  222,  note      2    In  De 

c^inbeij  1562,  the  Eari  of  Warwick  writ^  to  tk  tglil    L  ^J 

Horn  JNewhaven,  where  h.  was  governor,  complaining  of  a  defi 

cieney  ot    he  means  of    ,  ..nee,  &c. ;  he  adds,  »  Her'  is  no  ^o- 

iMon  either  ot  wood  or  cole^^  (Forbes,  EUzabeth,  ii.  214),  and 

wo  inon  hs  later  he   again  writes  (p.  337),  "  VN'e  do  not  a   ittle 

marvel  that  we  hear  nothing  of  the    Newcastle   coles,  for  the 

which  we  have  so  ottcn  written."     In   1430  an  institution  was 

founded  in  London,  "  tor  poor  impotent  priests,"  who  were  to 
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receive  "  a  certain  allowance  of  bread,  drink,  and  coal "  (Sfoio's 
Lmidon,  edit.  Thorns,  8vo,  1842,  p.  C)3\  and  in  1521,  Monie  alms- 
houses were  built  near  the  Tower,  and  thciir  charitable  founders 
directed  that  in  two  parishes  the  poor  sliould  receive  "every 
year  one  load  of  chare  coal,  of  thirty  sacks  in  the  load"  (p.  5(5 ). 
Some  notices  of  the  use  of  coals  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
may  be  found  in  Tusser,  but  I  have  mislaid  my  references  to 
them,  and  I  am  not  inclined  af>ain  to  read  his  jinj^ling  rhymes. 
In  1574  coals  were  eightpence  a  sack  ;  in  157(5  they  were  eioht- 
pence  ;  in  1578  also  eightpence;  in  1580  they  liad  rispn  to  ten- 
pence-halfpenny,  and  in  1581  they  were  a  sliillinj.?  (see  the 
AecounU  of  the  ReveUs  at  Court,  edited  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  8vo, 
1842,  pp.  87,  119,  124,  164,  166,  174).  In  1573  they  were 
twenty- two  shillings,  in  1580  twenty-six  shillings  a  load  (see 
pp.  63,  70,  157,  158,  171),  but  it  is  remarkalJe  that  in  1581 
they  fell  to  eighteen  shillings  (pp.  180,  181).  In  1553  the 
French  ambassador  mentions  "  charbon  de  terre  "  and  "  plomb," 
as  two  very  old  exports  from  England  to  France  {Aiiilxismdes  dr. 
NoaUleH,  Leyde,  1763,  tome  ii.  p.  332).  In  1548  the  queen- 
dowager  Catherine  used  to  burn  coals;  for  we  read,  "a  cole 
basket  comyng  out  of  the  chambre "  {Haynas,  State  Papers, 
p.  96).  In  1560,  "the  coel  myners  at  Newcastle"  were  numerous 
enough  for  Lord  Grey  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  employed 
to  spring  a  mine  imder  Leith  {Haynen,  295).  In  1563,  Cecil 
drew  up  a  "  memorial,"  one  article  in  whicli  is,  "  To  prohibit  the 
carrying  of  Newcastle  coals  to  the  French  "  {Haynes,  404).  In 
1557  we  exported  coals  (see  Keports  of  Michele  the  Venetian 
ambassador  in  Ellis's  Orirjinal  letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p. 
219).  ^ 

In  1555,  Bonner  caused  Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
to  be  burnt,  hr  ving,  as  Collier  tells  us,  already  "  treated  him  very 
coarsely,  lodged  him  in  his  coal-house,  and  set  him  in  the 
stocks"  {Ecclesiastical  Hijitory,  vi.  135). 

1976.    IN    THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTUIIY   GLOVES    HUNG    IN    CHURCHES 

AS    CHALLENGES. 

Bernard  Gilpin  was  born  in  a.d.  1517.  There  is  an  old  life  of 
him  by  Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester,  from  which  Suitees  {His- 
ton/  of  Durham,  vol.  i.  p.  167)  has  made  the  following  curious 
extract.  "  Upon  a  certain  Lord's  day.  Master  Gilpin  coming  to 
a  church  in  those  parts  [i.e.  in  the  county  of  Durham]  before  the 
peo])le  were  assembled,  and  walking  up  and  downe  therein,  espied 
a  glove  hanged  on  high  in  the  church.      Whereupon  hee  de- 
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manded of  the  sexton  vvhat  should  bee  the  meaning  thereof,  and 
wherefore  it  hanged  in  that  place.  The  sexton  maketli  answer 
that  it  was  a  glove  of  one  of  the  parish,  who  had  hanged  it  up 
there  as  a  challenge  to  his  enemy,  signifying  thereby  that  ho 
was  ready  to  enter  combate  with  his  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or  with 
any  one  else  who  should  dare  to  take  down  that  challenge."  The 
sequel  was  tliat  the  worthy  Bernard  himself  took  down  the  glove, 
and  in  his  sermon  produced  it  before  the  congregation ;  at  the 
same  time  « instructing  them  how  unbecoming  those  barbarous 
conditions  were  for  any  man  that  professed  himself  a  Christian." 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  conversation  used  commonly  to  be 
held  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  (see  Wrii/hfs  Elizabeth,  8vo, 
1838,  vol.  i.  p.  347  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  62). 

1977.    IN    THK    FOURTRKNTH    CENTURY   BIBLES    CHAINED    IN 
THE    CIIURCIIES. 

In  A.I).  1378,  Thomas  de  Farringlaw,  chancellor  of  the  church  Sec  ais„ 
of   York,  bequeathed   "A   Bible    and    Concordances   which   had  Am.  800, 
belonged  to  some  person  whom  he  calls  his  Lord,  Dominus,  to  be 
placed  in  the  north  porch  of  th«  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  New- 
castle, there  to  be  chained  for  common  use  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.     So  far  from  the  truth    is  it,  that   in   the   middle   ages, 
wrongly  called  dark,  the  great  ecclesiastics  uniformly  discouraged 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  (A  Feiv  Notes  of  Manuscript 
from  Wdls  in  the  liecjuler  at  York,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
p.  11,  in  Memoirs  Illustrative  of  Yorkshire,  communicated  lit, 
1846  to  the  Archoiological  last  it  ate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Lond.  8vo,  1848). 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  just  before  his  execution  in  1572,  wrote 
a  farewell  letter  to  his  children  (see  it  in  Wrif/hfs  Elizabeth,  8vo, 
1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  402-412).  He  says  to  his  daughter,  "  Give  your 
mynde  to  reading  in  ilie  Bible." 

1978.  TRAVELLING,  ETC.,  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

See  a  curious  paper  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  "Kespectin.r 
Travelling  and  the  Transmission  of  Treasure  chiefly  in  the 
Northern  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II 
and  III.,"  printed  in  the  Memoirs  Illustrative  of  Yorkshire,  com- 
municated in  1846  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Lond.  8vo,  1848.  From  this  paper  it 
appears  (p.  21)  that  a  «  king's  messenger  in  the  sixth  of  Edward 
the  Second  sent  from  London  to  Lancaster  was  ten  days  in  going 
and  tlurteen  in  returning."     However,  it  is  added  (p.  22),  that 
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"n  person  sent  froTn'licrwick  to  T.oiidon  in  tlio  Hcvonth  of  Edward 
tlio  Second  ix'rforincd  the  journ(\y  in  nine  days,  passiiijr  tlirou;j;h 
Newcastle,  Darlinf^ton,  Poundshorouj^li,  Wetherby,  lioniford,  lioi- 
cester,  Northampton,  and  Dunshibh'." 

Ifnnt«T  HavH  (p. '24)  tliat  "in  the  forty-(>i<,dith  of  Kdward  the 
Third,  .lolin  Fenwick,  the  slierilf  (.f  NortliuinI.erhuid,  received 
fo\ir  tljonsand  niark.s  nt  J-Jerwick,  wliidi  he  convey(>d  to  ^'ork, 
goin^^  liiujself  with  it,  and  havinj^'  a  gnard  of  severiteen  men-at- 
arnis  and  nineteen  archers.  He  Net  out  on  June  23  or  24,  and 
did  not  reach  "i'ork  till  the  4tlj  of  July.  Percy  Ijcing  then  sheritf 
of  Yorkshire,  received  it,  and  sent  it  forward  to  liondon  inider 
the  cliarge  of  six  esquires  {annujcvl)  and  eighte(^n  mounted 
bowmen.  They  were  ten  days  going  and  returning.  This  appears 
to  have  bi>en  in  those  days  rapid  travelling.  The  successive  halting- 
places  for  the  nigat  were  Doncaster,  Newark,  Stamford,  Caxton, 
AValtham,  and  I.ondi.n.  He  returned  by  lioyston,  Stamford,  Tux- 
ford,  and  Sherburn." 

1979.    EAHLTEST   PAINTED   OLASS   IN    ENGLAND. 

"  Tlie  earliest  painted  glass  in  York,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  I  am  actpiainted  with  in  England,  is  a  portion 
of  a  Jesm  in  the  second  window  from  tlie  west,  on  the  north  side 
of  tlui  clearstory  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral.  It  forms  the 
upper  subject  in  the  westernmost  loAver  light  of  this  window. 
The  date  of  the  glass  is  about  1200;  it  is  therefore  much  older 
tiian  the  greater  part  of  tlie  early  English  glass  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  to  which  I  do  not  think  a  date  can  be  assigned  nuich 
earlier  than  the  miildle  of  the  thirteenth  century"  (Page  18  of  a 
paper  on  "  The  Painted  Glass  in  the  Cathedral  and  Churches  of 
York,  by  C.  Winston,"  published  in  Memoirs  lUudrative  of  the 
Jlistonj  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  and  City  of  York,  com- 
municated to  the  Archavlogical  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  184(),  Lond.  8vo,  1848). 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sixtus  V.  is  said  to  have 
introduced  into  Kome  tlie  art  of  making  glass  (see  Rayike,  Die 
Bomischen  Piipsfe,  Berlin,  1838,  band  i.  p.  459).  Evelyn  {Diary^ 
8vo,  1827,  vol.  i.  p.  336)  mentions  the  glasses  he  saw  at  Venice 
in  1645. 


(   ! 


1980.  LIFE  OF  LADT  ANNE  CLIFFORD  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Lady  Anne  Clifford  was  born  in  January,  1589-1590.  A  Life 
of  her,  drawn  up  from  her  own  papers,  "  prol)a})ly  by  her  secre- 
tary," is  published  in  Memoirs  Illustrative  of  the  County  and 
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City  of  ^„rk,  communicated  in  184(1  to  the  Archa-olo-n,-;,]  [nnti. 
tuteot  .rea  Untai.i  a.ui  Ireland,  I.un.I.  8vo,  1H48).  It  is  said 
i"  t  i.H  lifo  (p.  (.)  that  J.nnce  Jlenry  (non  to  .bunos  I.)  "was 
much  addicted  to  noble  exercises,  such  as  tiltin^^^  and  the  lik(." 

it  iH  clear  from  a  passaj.«,  in  the  life  (at  pp.  10,  11)  that  at 
<lmt  period  it  was  customary  for  ladies  of  rank  to  nurse  their 
own  clul.lren,  and  sonu-times  <,ther  ixH.ple's  fc.o.  Sir  Astley 
(^-^..r  was  born  inl7(i8.  His  bio,.apher  an.l  nephew  says' 
Attei  a  few  days,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  which  at  tiiis 
t.tne  prevailed  amonj,.  the  more  respectable  Norfolk  families,  of 

Inch  Nu  Astley  Cooper  reprobale.l  in  a  must  marked  manner), 
the  infant  Astley  wa«  placed  under  the   care   of  Mrs.  J.,ve,  th 
w.e  of  a  substantial  farmer,  one  of  Dr.  Cooper's   parishiono     '« 
{toojM,-.  Uje  oj  tilr  A.  Cooper,  8vo,  1843,  vol.  i.  p.^2). 

I9B1.     «TA(;«'    H0IUV8,    ETC.,    llLSCOVKUliD   ,.,    VAKIOUS   PAllTS    OF 

KNOhAJJI). 

«At  Fulwell  in  Durham,"  a  small  village  one  mile  to  the  north 
ism-  Is  "''r'  ""  ^'■"'^^"■^  ^'*'  ^  ^--^^  «"^^'"'--  -^^- 

ak  dot  square  pit  was  opene.l,  within  which  were  deposited  a 
lun  ity  of  sta«s  horns  cut  into  len,.ths  of  three  or  four  inc-hes, 
and  lestinj;  amongst  a  deep-coh.ured  substance,  most  resemblinL 
decviyed  animal  matter.  It  is  well  known  that  the  horns  of  de  'r 
have  been  discovered  in  several  places  in  Britain,  on  the  site  of 
Koman  temples,  or  spots  dedicated  to  relioious  rites,  in  particul-  r 

7adc>a  oi  the  castle  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  'In  di..«in.v  the 
^Kla^on  of  the  new  County  Court,  in  1^10,  two  Koi^  llitl  ^ 
coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  beautiful  fraf,anent  of  a  Corinthian 

tea  of  uibbish,  a  deep  well  cased  with  ashlai-work.'    Picture  of 
Nej^asUe^  p  2  ;  and  see  Transactions  of  the  ^lian  Society,  v^.  i 
?820).  "^  "^  ^'"■'"''^'  ''^'  "•  P-  13'  Loncl.  folio, 

.-ir  Cuthbert  Shai-p  {History  of  Hartlepool,  8vo,  Durham,  1816, 
bLV^T'  f"'  "'  ^^'  neighbourhood  of  Hartlepool  there 
If  teeth?  ''  "'^"'  '*■  ^'"•'  ^"^  ^°  "^«^-^««  -->-r 

ment«' TT'^'"^.^'  '^'"^  ""^  Stonehenge  have  been  found  "frag- 
ments of  stags'  horns."     But  Mr.  Duke,  who  will  not  allow  that 

po.es  that  they  «  had  on  that        t  with  great  gusto  feasted  on 
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venison  1 "  {Duke'a  Druidlcal  Temples  of  WUtahire,  Lond.  1 84G, 
p.  148). 

1982.     ST.    VXVh    NEVEU    IN    ClUKAT    BUITAIN. 

Tlio  qut'H(  ion  of  .St.  Paul's  alleged  mission  in  Jiritain  has  been 
well  and  fairly  liandied  by  Thackeray  (/^ewm/r/tcw  into  the  tState 
uf  Ancient  Britain,  Lond.  8vo,  1843,  vol.  1.  pp.  ()7-81). 

His  opinion,  in  which  1  fully  concur,  is  in  the  negative.  His 
arguments  maybe  thus  briefly  stated :  1.  There  is  no  mention, 
nor  even  allusion,  to  it,  in  tlie  New  Testament.  2.  Tlie  state- 
ment of  his  friend  Clemens,  bisliop  of  Kome,  to  the  effect  that 
Paul  preached  "  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west,"  is  tar  too 
vague  to  be  available,  and  seems  only  an  hyperbolic  mode  of  ex- 
pressing tlie  magnitude  of  his  labours.  3,  There  is  no  probahle 
allusion  to  Paul's  journey  to  liritain  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature  prior  to  Theodoret,  early  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  even  he  does  not  specify  J^-itain  (p.  80).  4.  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  such  mission  to  be  found  in  our  own  historians 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest  (p.  81). 

Lingard  {Hlstonj  of  England,  v<d.  i.  p.  .^.0,  Paris,  8vo,  1840) 
says  that  the  opinions  respecting  the  mission  of  either  Peter  or 
Paul  into  Britain,  are  '•  improbable  in  themselves,  and  .\'st  on  the 
most  slender  evidence;"  and  even  the  credulous  Fuller  (C/m vt7t 
Historij.of  Britain,  edit.  8vo,  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  10)  does  not 
believe  it. 

1983.     INTRODUCTION    OF   CHRISTIANITY    INTO    BRITAIN. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  ecclesiastical  writers  that  about 
A.D.  60  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain.  I  can  find  no 
proof  of  this ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  the  probabilities 
seem  to  lie  the  other  way.  Thackeray  (Eemirches  into  the  State 
of  Ancient  Britain,  8vo,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  87-103)  has  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and,  as  he  maintains  the  affirmative,  and  as 
tile  remarks  of  Stillingfieet  and  others  are  embodied  in  his  obser- 
vations, I  shall  consider  the  arguments  he  has  advanced. 

1.  We  have  (p.  79)  the  testimony  of  Eusebias  that  some  of 
the  apostolic  body  passed  over  into  the  British  isles.  2.  The  tes- 
timonies of  Nicephorus  Callistus,  of  Dorotheus,  and  of  the  Greek 
Menologies  to  the  same  thing  (pp.  81,  82).  3.  Tacitus  tells  us 
that  Pomponia  Cfraicina,  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  first 
lioman  governor  of  Britain,  was  "  accused  of  having  embraced  a 
foreign  superstition."  Her  trial  was  entrusted  to  her  husband, 
who  pronounced  her  guiltless.  This  "superstition"  Thackeray 
supposes  (pp.  94,  95)  to  have  been  Christianity.    To  this  1  answer, 
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(Ist.)  Tlijit  there  is  no  evidence  that  "this  foreifrn  snperstition" 
was  Chnstumity;  indeed,  when  we  connider  the  number  of 
"foreign  HuperstitionH,"  the  probabilities  are  a{,minst  it.  (2nd  ) 
huppoHing  it  were  Christianity,  Tacitus  does  not  say  tliat  she  was 
j,'<iilfy  ot  it,  but  tliat  she  was  accused  and  acquitted.  (3rd.)  If  in 
tlie  teeth  of  these  considerations  we  persist  in  believin.'  that  slie 
^uas  a  Christian,  it  may  still  be  triumphantly  asked  where  is  the 
evidence  that  she  imbibed  her  (Christianity  in  liritain  ?  To  which 
lliackeray  can  only  reply,  «  .he  had  prohahly  spent  several  years 

<;i    .1    7..     nr'V^"    ""**""  ^"     ^-  '^^J^'^^J^^ray  thinks   (pp.  9()- 
JH)  that  the  Claudia  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21)  was  a 
Jhiton.     His  reasons  are  that  lAIartial  speaks  of  Claudia  Kutina  as 
Ikitannis  edita,"  and  as  married  to  a  certain  Pudens;  and  as 
1  aul  mentions  Pudens  and  Claudia  in  the  same  verse,  they  must 
be   Identical.     Jiut  it  may  be  obje(-ted  (1st.)  Would   not  Paul 
have  spoken  of  them  as  husband  and  wife,  or  at  least  in  some  way 
hav-cj  connected  them?    (2nd.)  Not  only  does  Paul  not  thus  speak 
ol  tJiein    but  in  reciting  their  names,  he  interpolates  "Linus." 
(3rd.,  W  ere  not  Claudia  and  Pudens  common  names  ?    5.  Gildas 
seems  to  say  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.     8ee  his  Testimony  at  pp.  99-102.     Jhit  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  (1st.)  That  Gildas  lived  at  least  450 
years  alter  the  alleged   event.     (2nd.)  That  he  appeals   to   no 
authority  for  his  statement.     (3rd.)  That  in  the  same  passage,  he 
relates  the  absurd  story  of  a  declaration  of  Tiberius  in  favour  of 
Christianity.     (4th.)    The  words  of   Gildas  are   not  precise.     I 
^ay  also  remark  that  the  evidence  of  Tertullian  (adv.  Judeos,  c.  7 ) 
cited  by   Ihackeray  (p.    147),  applies  to  a  much  later  period 
and  we  cannot  easily  believe  that  if  Christianity  had  been  introl 
duced  into  Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  Tertullian 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  it ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
hat  If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  fact,  he  would  have  contented 
lumself  with  such  a  statement  as  he  has  made. 

The  argument  respecting  the  Christianity  of  Pomponia  Grse- 
cina  and  Claudia,  is  adopted  by  Lingard  {Histo.^j  of  Ewjland, 
aris,   1840,  vol.  i.  p.   30),  and  by  Fuller  {Church  Histo^^j  of 
Ihitam,  8vo,  18.37,  vol.  i.  pp.  1],   ]2),  who,  however,  does  not 
«eem  very  sure  of  his  ground.    He  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  "who- 
soever IS  more  than  lukewarm  is  too  hot  in  a  case  of  so  small 
consequence.      Clemens,  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  says 
hat  I  aul  travelled  "even  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west " 
{^^e  Wakes  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  8vo,  1737,  part  ii. 
p.  5).     In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April,  1849,  there  is  a  short 
review  of  a  work  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  published  in  Wales  in 
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1848,  called  "  Cluudia  and  PudtaiM."  In  thiH  work  WilliamH 
nttf^mptH  tu  hIiow  (and,  in  tlie  (»j*inion  of  the  rcviowt^r,  suciicHst'idly) 
that  tile  (Uaudia  of  St.  Paul  was  a  Hritish  princeHs.  lint  ho  has 
added  nothing  to  the  ar^'uinent  of  Thackeray  and  GiU'H,  exeejtt 
to  point  ont,  the  inscription  found  at  (^hichtwter  in  I7ii3,  and 
deHcribcd  in  Ilorsh'y's  J{ritnnnia  Homana,  to  the  et!'ect  that  it  was 
made  by  Pudeua,  the  son  of  Pudoutinuii,  under  the  authority  of 
Cogidnnus. 


>  ,t  1 


1984.    OHSKUVATIONS   ON   THR   CHUISTIANITT   OF   LUCIUS. 

RpHpoctinj^  the  cliriHtianity  of  Lucius,  a  Hritish  king,  see 
Tliackeriiy's  Kesoarches  into  tlie  State  of  Ancient  Britain,  8vo, 
1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  131-148.  His  arguments  that  there  was  a 
christian  king  of  that  name  are  :  1.  "The  concurrent  testimony 
of  Neunius,  Hcde,  Asser,  and  a  great  many  oilier  ancient  writers  " 
(p.  132).  lint  to  this  is  to  be  objected  (1st,)  that  Thackeray 
confesses  (p.  133),  what,  :.ideed,  is  sutiiciently  clear,  that  in  the 
accounts  of  Bede  and  of  Neunius,  and  "  in  that  of  Nennius  in 
particular,  there  are  gross  inaccuracies."  (2ndly,)  Wright  has 
made  it  appear  probable  that  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred — to  which,  I 
suppose,  Thackeray  alludes — is  not  genuine.  2.  The  existence  of 
two  coins  "  with  the  image  of  a  king,  with  a  cross,  and  the  letters 
L  U  C,"  which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  JiUcius.  But  this  argu- 
ment, which  Thackeray  (p.  134)  advances  in  the  text,  strange  to 
say,  he  abandons  in  the  notes  (pp.  134,  13o)  on  the  tolerably 
satisfactory  grounds  that  one  of  these  coins  "  is  decidedly  false  ;" 
and  of  the  other,  "nothing  is  known"! !  I  3.  The  testimony  of 
Tertullian  (p.  147)  adv.  Juda3os,  c.  7  ;  but  on  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  that  that  hot-headed  father  merely  says  that 
Christ  was  known  in  those  parts  of  Britain  where  the  Romans 
could  not  reach ;  so  that  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  existence  of 
Lucius,  a  christian  king,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  .And  these  are  all 
the  arguments  of  Thackeray  I ! ! 

Borlase  {Antiquities  of  Cormcall,  folio,  1761^.  2cKi  eL''\  p.  406^ 
relies  on  the  apocryphal  coins  of  Lucius. 


Si'i'  also 
Akt.  1  l.J3. 


1985.     NOTE   ON   THE   OPINIONS   OF   THE   EGYPTIANS   BESPECTING 

THE  SOUL. 

()A  lais  subject  see  Prichard's  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  3Iytho- 
ic;>,,;;  L  i.;d.,  royal  8vo,  1838,  pp.  195 — 217.  Goguet,  on  the 
;i..iibority  of  Servius,  supposed  that  they  embalmed  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  in  order  to  prevent  the  soul  from  transmigrating 
(p.  196)j  and  it  has  been  imagined  by  Harmcr  that  Ecclesiastc:^, 
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cluip.  xii.  confirrnH  fliifl  view;  hut  Pricfmrd  think.s  tlmt  tliiH  is 
very  (luubff,il  (p.  11)7);  nm\  hr  uddn  (p.  IJW)  rhut  tlin-o  in  not 
the  leaHt  pn.uf  tliut  M...  K|,7ptians  iH-licv.-d  in  tl„.  remrrevf.am  of 
the  hody—indeed  it  He<'inH  proLuhle  (p.  1})»)  that  they  did  7io/! 
Pn.-hard  think.,  (p.  200)  thut  the  %yptlun.s,  like  the  (ireekn  and 
liornans,  h«-lieved  that  funeral  Hoh>mnitieH  "expedited  the  ioimiey 
of  the  Houl  to  its  appointed  re-ion,"  and  that  (his  was  the  reason 
why  they  emhalnml.  TJiis  opinion  is  eontirrned  by  a  passu.^e  in 
Porphyriis  (p.  201,  and  see  pp.  202-204).  The  Hin.loos  (pr216) 
h.ive  the  same  opinion  of  the  efHcacy  of  funeral  rites. 

It  seems  hij^ddy  probable  (p.  20r,)  that  the  K^'yptians  «  set  a 
limit  to  the  w«ter//7;/*7/f7/r>«/,V' and  looked  on  transn.ifrration  "as 
a  sort  of  pur^ratorial  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  soul  as  the 
consequence  of  previous  delinquencies."  Indeed,  it  would  ai>pear 
(pp.  206,  207)  that  th(^  ancients  before  Cicero  did  not  believe  in 
the  immorfa/lfy  of  the  soul  "in  its  hulhldunl  character"  while 
wo  know  (pp.  20H-210)  thut  the  Ionic  school  maintained  the 
emanation  and  refusion  of  the  soul,  and  this  in  Prichard's  opinion 
(p.  211)  was  an  K^^yptian  doirma.  But  see  what  Prichard  says 
(at  pp  294,  295),  which,  however,  he  perhaps  does  not  apply  to 
the  individual  soul. 

The  Rabbis  held  that  souls  sometimes  passed  into  stones,  as 
well  as  into  animals,  and  they  evidently  looked  on  the  transmi- 
gration as  a  funishment.  (See  the  curious  passage  in  the  note  to 
Prieh,mVt>  E<jypflan  Mythology,  at  pp.  344,  .345.)  I  may  observe 
that  the  belief  of  the  transmigration  into  stones  perhaps  ulfords 
some  key  to  their  worship. 

According  to  Anderson,  who,  when  in  Otaheite  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,  the  Otaheitans  "maintain  that  not  only 
all  other  animals,  but  trees,  fruits,  and  even  stones,  have  souls 
which  at  death,  or  upon  being  consumed  or  broken,  ascend  to  the' 
divinity,  with  whom  they  tirst  mix,  and  afterwards  pass  -'ato  the 
Ti.ansion  allotted  to  each"  {Cook's  Voyages,  Lond.  8vo,  1821 
vol.  VI.  154).  When  Columbus  discovered  the  island  ot'llayti' 
he  found  a  curious  myth  among  the  natives.  They  held  that  the' 
first  men  inhabited  a  certain  cavern  in  their  island,  and  "  dared 
only  venture  forth  at  night,  for  the  sij.ht  of  the  sun  was  fatal  to 
them,  turning  them  into  trees  and  stones"  {hVvmJs  History  of 
Vol  ambus,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  118).  "^ 

1986.  OnSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PEOBABLE  SOUBCES  OF  MTTIIOLOGY. 

See  Prichai^'s  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo,  Lond. 
1838.     He  thinks  (pp.  24-27)  that  the  objects  of  worship  among 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  either  personifications  of  the  ele- 
nrents  or  allegorical  beings.  See  also  (pp.  48-51)  where  Prichard 
o'  serves  that  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  main- 
tains the  opposite  opinit)n,  viz.,  that  the  gods  of  the  Pagans,  and 
particularly  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  were  deified  mortals.  From 
two  passages  of  Cicero,  Warburton  with  plausibility  infers  that 
such  was  tht'  case  regarding  the  Orreek  and  Roman  gods,  and  he 
particularly  insists  on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  "  plainly 
sisserts  that  the  names  and  offices  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  gods 
were  of  Egyptian  origin"  (p.  48).  Besides  this,  Warburton 
«luotos  a  letter,  mentioned  by  Augustin  and  Cyprinn,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Alexander  the  Great,  from 
Egypt,  to  his  mother  Olympias.  In  thib  letter  Alexander  is  made 
to  say  that  he  was  informed  by  a  Greek  hierophant,  that  all  the 
gods  were  in  reality  only  mortal  men.  But  this  letter,  says 
Prichard  (p.  51),  is  "spurious,"  and  "a  palpable  forgery;" 
although  Warburton  quoted  it  to  serve  his  turn. 

There  only  then  remain  the  testimonies  of  Cicero  and  Hero- 
dotus. Upon  these,  Prichard  well  observes  (p.  49)  that  the  attri- 
butes, names,  &c.,  of  the  Grecian  gods  "  may  have  been  originally 
derived  from  a  mythology  founded  on  very  different  principles 
from  the  deification  of  men  ;  yet  they  may  have  become  subse- 
quently associated  with  the  memory  of  celebrated  warriors  or  the 
worship  of  heroes."  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  instances  the  case  of 
( )din,  who  was  an  ancient  god  of  the  Gothic  tribes  before  they 
emigrated  from  Scythia,  and  yet  his  name,  &c.,  is  given  to  a 
chieftain  who  lived  at  a  much  later  period.  (But  this  seems  to 
rae  rather  doubtful,  and  Prichard  has  not  advanced  the  slightest 
evidence  to  connect  Odin  with  Buddha  and  Fo.)  In  1805, 
Southey  writes,  "•  I  think  I  have  discovered  that  one  of  the  great 
oriental  mythologies  was  borrowed  from  Christianity,  that  of 
Budda,  the  Fo  of  the  Chinese ;  if  so  what  becomes  of  their 
chronology?"  {Ltfa  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  8vo, 
1849,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  342).  Frederick  Schlegel  says,  "The  name 
of  Buddha,  which  the  Chinese  have  changed  or  shortened  into 
that  of  Fo,  is  rather  an  honorary  appellation,"  &c.  {Philosophy  of 
History,  Lend.  8vo,  1846,  p.  139).  See  also  his  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  258,  259,  where  he  defends  the 
reality  of  Odin. 

At  p.  128  Prichard  says,  "The  gods  of  the  Egyptians  had  in 
o-eneral  their  origin  in  some  physical  idea  rather  than  in  any 
metaphysical  or  abstract  conception ; "  and  see  at  pp.  348,  349 
the  illustration  ot  a  passage  in  Diodorus  on  this  subject.  But  see 
the  observations  of  Milman  {History  of  Christianity,  8vo,  1 840, 
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1987.    NOTE   ON   THE   IIKRMAIO   BOOKS,    OR   BOOKS   OF* HERMES 

See  Pnchard's  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo   1838 
W 'VJ-;;;7-!^;/  ^hose  authors  Jho  hafe' ^eS 

Books,  containing  ehronol^gieal  co';^:^:^  ^^LT^^^^^^^^^ 
time  of  Eusebxus,  and  even  as  late  as  that  of  .Synodlus!" 

1988.    FUTILITY   OF   ETYMOLOGICAL   ARarMENT<» 

Prichavd  (Analysis  of  the  E<jyptlan  Mytnology,  8vo    1838 
p.  17    remarks  respecting  the  names  of  the  Egyp^L  gods   thft' 
Jablonski  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  producin    n  n  1 

appellative  in  the  Coptic  language,  cofr^^^^ntngl   ^ 
every  name  hut  with  every  fancied  explanation  of  "t  that  fan  t 
traced  in  the  ancient  writers."     (See  also  Ihhl  r.   0 « V    t 
;.ating  the  value  of  such  ety.oJgie.  "id  L'^l  ISt 
or  no  the  etymologist  possesses  a  sufficient  sween  of  ^h\vf        \ 
a  tainments  to  make  his  authority  of  sufficient  weilt^?''' 
of  any  weight  at  all.     Nothing  can  be  more  X-d't ]"""."' 
man,  who  is  perhaps  only  suptrficially  acTuainted  w  th  '"         '' 
or  seven  languages,  venturing   to   trac^  thi  oril^n  of     '"T  ''^ 

...  ..a  .,.„ ...  w  a,.:.j:- -  ~J  - 

But  on  the  historical  importance  of  m^r^  ,-„  i   i  • 

1989.    FESTIVAL   AI   I„B    „KO,™,Ka   OF  SP-IKO    AM   «„ 

OF   AUTUMN. 

nature  .eem,  to  languid,  Ji\^ZltCt  V''"' ''''''' ''^ 
beginning  of  spring";  when  her  pr"lct' ve  r  "°"'"  "'  ""^ 
»aken  to  new  activity.     The  .ujLstitio^/rit  :"S::  S^rac" 
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tiwed  at  tho  former  yMM'iod  wore  in  jij(>noriil  of  a  molaiiclioly  chn- 
racter,  and  conHiHtod  of  itiournful  exliibitions  and  lainontationH. 
At  the  latter  they  woro  of  an  opposite  deseription,  and  abounded 
in  scenes  of  niirtli  and  revelry."  At  p.  (i5  he  quotes,  in  Hupport 
of  this  view,  MiicrobiuH,  who  sayy,  "It  was  on  this  aeeount  that 
the  aneients  dedicated  to  Venus  the  month  of  April."  Prieliard 
says  (p.  (57),  "We  have,  however,  snttieient  asauraneo  in  {jjeneral 
that  the  mournful  ceremonies  of  tlie  V^o-yptians  were  solemnised 
at  tlie  decline  of  the  y(>ar,  and  the  joyful  rites  towards  the  return 
of  spring,  and  that  the  former  were  connected  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Osiris  and  the  «)^rief  of  Isis,  the  latter  with  the  re- 
appearance of  the  {j^od,  or  with  the  renewal  of  his  canior."  For 
tlu^  evidences  of  this,  which  se(>m  satisfactory,  see  I'richard, 
pp.  ()7-7;i.  However,  the  time  at  which  the  joyful  teast  was 
liekl  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  certain  (see  i)p.  99-104,  note  D). 
At.  p.  98,  I'richard  has  i^iven  a  (piotation  from  Richardson,  to 
the  ef!(>ct  that  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Persians  "  were  about  the 
equinox(>s." 

1.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  "  in  the  Cornish  tongue,  mid- 
summer is  called  (foluau,  which  signifies  both  light  and  rejoicing" 
{lii>rl(i.s<',,  AntiqnUies  of  CodihuiU,  folio,  17(59,  p.  13(5).  See  also 
p.  1,34,  where  he  says  that  in  Cornwall  and  in  Cumberland  "the 
festival  fires,  called  bonfires,  are  kindled  on  the  eve  of  St.  John 
]?aptist."  The  testival  of  John  the  l^aptist  is  on  the  24th  of 
Jmu>  (see  Bntler''8  Saints,  i.  8.35).  2.  Milman  {Hi stem/  of  Chris- 
tianlti/,  vol.  i.  p.  13)  takes  the  sam(^  view  as  Prichard.  3.  In 
Russia  to  the  present  day,  t)n  the  24th  of  June,  t  lu^y  celebrate  in 
honour  of  John  the  IJaptist  "a  great  festival  in  honour  of  Vesta, 
or  the  un(|uenchable  tire"  (see  Pitikerton's  RiishUi,  8vo,  1833, 
pp.  201,  202).  Mr.  Dixon  {Poems,  IhdUuh,  and  S(»i<jn  of  the 
Peasant ri/  of  Emjland,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xix.  pp.  189,  190)  has 
printed  the  "  (\>rnish  Midsummer  lionfire  Song,"  which  is  still 
sunu"  in  Cornwall  on  Midsummer  Eve. 


1990.  NOTE  ON  THK  LAWS  REGULATINa  rorULVTION,  ETC. 

See  Tm-ner's  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  41,  Lond. 
8vo,  1837.  He  says  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  Malthus 
defendi'd  this  idea  (wliich  had  before  been  advocated  by  others, 
p.  41,  note),  that  in  animal  life  there  was  a  constant  tcnidency  to 
increase  beyond  the  nourishment  provided  for  it.  He  affirmed 
that  the  population  doubled  itself  every  twenty-five  years ;  and 
whilst  the  means  of  sustenance  could  not  do  more  thar.  inoreasse 
in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  population  would  increase  in  a  geome- 
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.bi..t  of  Maithus's  op;;:;;;^  ;;;r;;;:iCr  :r  :^.::;ed^!;: 

principle  (p.  4(5  ,  and  said  that  population  does  J^ir^Zo^l 
j^eometncal  ratio  Ho  asserted  (p.  47)  that  the  p  oSeslof 
human  beinj^s  varied  inversely,  to  their  number.        P'"''''"""'"  ^^ 

r.^r^r^'^  .rtir  th  ""^^  'r-'-  *^  "^-  '^^  ^- 

It.  says  (^p.  .)t))  that  the  mistake  made  bv  M'i]thii«  ,•« 
takiu}!;  the  population  of  TsTrn-n,   Arv,    •  -^  ^viaitnus,  m 

apr»ar,  (note  at  p.  W)  from  tho  N.,rtl,  A,ncrica,n      !f  , goo 
eiglltl,  l,„d  readied  tl.eaRo  of  SX'e     Vf'.^,  ,        .o"'^""''- 

(p.  7n  that  "if  ;, ,'"''T"™<f»'»™»  to  have  r,.a.o„  ium,ppo,i„« 

5..Hid  r.  wi,:!'ivrave''z:r7x':,:- 1;^™'  '^" 
poa.  ana  pr„,.,rit,  ^r  ^^^^  tr^rrs'';:!;?: 

■liways  one  and  a  l,.,lf  „        ""'l™''^''   <"   '"lanled,   having  l»en 
p.  ix  )  •""■  '""'•  P"'  »°'""n"  (I'"P-  Abst.  vol.  i, 

i«:i<i,  it  «"2:u5%a  ^'  '"  '"  '■"■  ''*  ■'  --  1.050.000.    In 

vol',"  J;"'"'"'  ''  '"'*  """'"  ^evenl^y-nine  years  to  double  the  pop,.. 
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lation  (p.  82),  for  in  a.d.  1712  it  was  2,099,094,  and  in  1791  it 
was  4,206,612. 

In  France  in  thirty  years  the  population  increased  little  more 
than  one  seventh  (p.  83),  for  in  a.d.  1801  it  was  28,216,254,  and  in 
1831  it  had  only  reached  to  32,560,934.  Turner  says  (p.  84, 
note),  "In  the  Revue  Encyclopedique  for  1828,  the  average 
increase  in  all  France  during  1827  was  stated  to  be  6*36  in  1,000, 
or  about  one  in  150.  This  would  require  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  whole  French  population  would  be  doubled."  In  the 
Netherlands,  from  1819  to  1825,  the  population  increased  every 
year  at  the  rate  of  one  seventy-fifth.  This  would  take  seventy- 
five  years  to  double  the  population  (     84). 

Our  own  population,  says  Turner  (p.  89),  has  for  the  last  thirty 
years  multiplied  about  one-tenth  every  ten  years ;  and  "  to  do 
this  the  births  must  on  the  whole  be  one-half  more  than  the 
deaths ; "  and  this  will  double  the  population  in  about  seventy- 
four  years. 

In  Russia  (p.  91),  "from  1811  to  1822  inclusive,  the  births 
exceeded  the  deaths  by  about  one-third."  In  Russia,  in  1833 
(p.  92),  the  deaths  were  1,485,291,  the  births  1,845,045;  an 
increase  of  much  less  than  one-third;  but  in  1834,  the  deaths 
were  1,292,998,  and  the  births  1,908,678,  i.e.  an  excess  of  nearly 
one-half.  In  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  from  1693  to  1756  inclu- 
sive, "  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  only  a  little  more  than 
one-fifth  part  of  their  own  number  "  (p.  93). 

In  England  and  Wales,  from  1826  to  1830  inclusive,  there  was 
annually  one  marriage  for  every  128  persons  (p.  108).  In 
France,  in  1827,  the  annual  marriages  were  one  in  138  (p.  110) ; 
and  on  an  average  of  seventeen  years  the  marriages  in  France 
were  one  in  131  (p.  110).  Of  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the 
population,  in  different  countries,  the  extreme  annual  limits  are 
one  in  90,  and  one  in  175  (p.  111).  Taking  therefore  one  in  128 
as  the  average  of  marriages,  and  giving  to  every  marriage  its  fair 
average  of  four  births,  it  would  evidently  require  thirty-two 
years  to  replace  tlie  existing  population.  And  if  we  allow  a 
generation  to  last  for  thirty-three  years,  the  addition  to  the 
population  would  be  but  -j^-^^^  (p.  111).  We  may  take  as  an  ave- 
rage of  child-bearing  in  women  thirty  years,  i.e.  from  fifteen  to 
forty-five  (p.  112).  Now  we  find  (p.  113  et  seq.)  that  on  an 
average  three  eighths  of  the  females  are  between  fifteen  and 
forty-five,  so  that  to  replace  the  existing  population  each  woman 
must  have  4^  children.  Again,  on  an  average,  one-third  of  the 
population  is  actually  married  (pp.  116,  117),  so  that  every  wife 
must  average  six  children  to   replace   the   existing   population 
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(p.  118)      (Turner  forgets  illegitimate  children  ^     On  «  «.  •       r 
observations,  the  average  births  in  vZV^T'^  ^^"""^  ^^ 

4^  to  each  marriage  ^p  12T  n  P^  ^Tr  ^"'^  ^"^  ^^^^^ 
the  same  (p.  124  Wn^Frale:  Pn\  '''^  '"^  ^^'^"""^"^  ^^'^^ 
than  four  ^children  (p.  I2T'  In  0^"^  '"  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
marriage  has  produifd  lit  atage^l^rt  "^^^^^^ 
dren  (pp.  126,  127);  and  in  no  countrv  h^.  ^  I  "'  '^'^" 
^ou.^..anyassi.or.wasthr:7i^^X^- 

the  lowest  as  one  to  fifty  fp  134^  P"P™"™  "  »f  "De  to  twenty, 
attention  to  the  ouri  ZVL  (pt  135  Tsb";  th  t  ™ '"" ''"'™ 
Urn  number  of  births  oecur  whrthr'  '"?).  "  g^te'  »*- 
that  in  dense  rnasses  theTr  ceuhle  of"  W  M  V^"^^''  '  "■"' 
is  considerably  diminished  In  EaVand  "  tL"  ''  ""P"'^""" 
deaths  between  1796  and  1806  wi^  one  fn  fo,t  "'"TJ''  ""= 
1806  and  1810  one  in  forty-nine  beL^n  ^  Vfnd  'isloT" 
m  fifty-five;  and  between  1826  and  IRm  „„  ""  jfO,  one 
(p.   142).      From   1801    to    IS^n   n  ?     '"   '^^^y-oue" 

8,33.5,866  males  and  7,987,710  females-  »l,:i„  n  j  f^og'and 
5,819,923  males  and  5  769015  elts  fn  1«/  .^'"'^f  T'' 
conntries  these  diiferenees  are  neaX  s  JL  •■  art  ■"  "" 
though  more  males  than  females  are  Wn  there  !  "  '''^' 

males  who  die  in  the  same  year  C^!  143)  in  Ct.  t"  ""^ 
according  to  the  census  of  1830,  women  liL  a  liWe  1  T"' 

men,  or  as  Turner  (Sacred  Blltory,  iL  71)  ha  u  <  tf "  ""fj 
duration  was  a  little  longer  than  that  of  the  mak  Z  "  """ 

proportion,  on  a  summary  of  each,Lme^  sl  bi  ihs  t   '"^ 

riage  and  2^  of  deaths This  woX  nf  I      i         2  ^  '^'^'- 

to  5  deaths In  Denmark  in  IS^o^i  ""^'"'^  ^^  ^^^^hs 

4  births  and  nearly  3  death"  ''  I'^ge  ""^  ft""'  ^^^^^^ 
1831  tl.  relation  .as  4  deaths  and  3  lihVt;  ;  ^l^^r  ^" 
Sir  William  considered  that  in  his  time  1682  fh^  '  * 
Enghmd  twenty-four  births  for  twenty'll-e  'btilfrr^.^" 
hough  contemporary  computations  reckoned  five  Wrth  ^t'o  f  ^' 
burials.     He  also  said  (p.  147)  «  that  in  t]J       ?    »  ^"^  ^*'"^ 

tion  of  annunl  deiths  foihr       if  country"  the  proper- 

wo;hutthis::^=:;-/r:tr;^--t;^: 

V      f) 
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place  he  says  {Turner,  p.  148),  "  we  have  good  experience  that  in 
the  country  but  one  in  fifty  die  per  annum." 

Tn  1827,  the  deatlis  in  all  France  were  nearly  one  in  forty 
(p.  149).     "In  Denmark,  in   1830,  the  ratio  was  one  birth  in 

twenty-eight,  and  one  death  in  thirty-nine  (p.  150) In  the 

Prussian  provinces  on  the  Khine  the  ratio  was  nearly  the  favour- 
able quantity  of  eight  born  to  five  that  died"  (p.  150). 

Turner  says  (p.  157)  that  out  of  nearly  4,000,000  persons  who 
were  buried  in  England  and  Wales  between  1813  and  1830 
inclusive,  nearly  four-ninths  of  the  males  died  under  sixteen,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  under  the  age  of  twenty-four.  From 
instances  in  other  nations  (pp.  157-163),  Turner  supposes  (p. 
163)  that  the  business  of  increasing  the  population  is  only  en- 
trusted to  from  one-third  to  half  of  those  actually  born.  "  It  is 
most  frequently  nearer  the  one-third,  but  from  these  must  be 
deducted  those  who  become  too  old  to  be  parents  ;  and  for  this 
deduction  from  a  quarter  to  one-fifth  may  reasonably  be  allowed." 
Turner  says  (p.  165),  that  "there  is  a  mysterious  connection 
between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  with  respect  to  each 
other,"  i.e.  the  more  the  deaths,  the  more  the  births,  and  the 
more  births  the  more  deaths.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  tlie 
French  economists,  and  by  Mr.  Sadler,  and  has  been  observed  in 
several  places  (pp.  166,  167). 

In  England,  in  1821,  as  near  its  possible,  half  the  living  males 
were  under  twenty  years  of  age  (p.  212),  and  this  holds  nearly 
good  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  taken  separately  (p.  213).  But 
in  America  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  under  sixteen  (p.  214). 
In  Kussia,  half  die  under  fifteen,  while  in  Saxony  half  the  popu- 
lation are  almost  twenty-three  (p.  214). 

Storch  says  {Economie  'poUiique,  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815, 
tome  V.  p.  131),  "On  s'est  beaucoup  plaint  du  tort  que  les 
convents  font  a  la  population,  et  Ton  en  a  raison ;  mais  on  s'est 
mepris  sur  les  causes.  Ce  n'est  pas  a  cause  du  celibat  des  re- 
ligieux ;  c'est  a  cause  de  leur  oisivete."  This  is  very  good  ;  but 
Storch,  through  the  whole  of  his  work  falls  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  a  rise  in  wages  will  be  necessarily  followed  by  an  in- 
crease of  population  {Economic  'politique,  tome  ii.  pp.  5,  14,  25, 
211;  tome  v.  p.  1 1 3).  To  suppose  that  temporary  wars,  pestilence, 
or  fiimine  can  check  population  for  more  than  one  generation  is 
absurd.  The  chasm  is  immediately  filled  up  by  an  increase 
of  births.  This  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Rae  {New  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  Boston,  8vo,  1834,  pp.  30,  31). 
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199 1.    ADDITIONAL    NOTES   ON   SITPKHSTITIONS,    ETC.,   CONNECTED 

WITH   SALIVA. 

At  Kaltiufra  the  king  is  always  accompanied  by  a  woman  wlio  Seoalso 
cairujH  '^n  liandsome  carved  gourd,  liaving  a  small  hole  covensd  ^kt.  1404. 
with  a  clean  white  clotli  to  hold  his  majesty's  spittle,  when  he  is 
inclined  to  throw  it  away"  {Clapperton's   Second  Expedition, 
1829,  4to,  p.  52). 

On  the  coast  of  America,  opposite  Behring's  Straits,  Captain 
King  was  desired  to  cure  a  man'a  blindness.  "First  I  was 
directed  to  hold  my  breath  ;  afterwards  to  breathe  on  the  diseased 
eyes;  and  next  to  spit  on  them"  {Cook's  Voyages,  8vo,  1821, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  440). 

If  the  New  Zealanders  are  ill-treated  by  an  European  vessel 
they  spit  at  it  (see  Earle's  Residonce  in  Neio  Zealand,  8vo,  1832, 
p.  1G5). 

1992.    NOTE   ON   THE   SANDAL   WOOD   OF   THE   SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 

See  Beechey's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Beh- 
ring's Strait,  Lend.  1831,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  98,  99.  Beecliey 
says  (p.  99),  "The  odour  of  the  sandal  wood  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  other 
parts  of  India." 


1993.    BAD   EFFECTS   PRODUCED   BY   MISSIONARIES. 

For  some  instances  of  their  inhospitable  spirit  even  towards 
their  own  countrymen,  see  Earle's  New  Zealand,  8vo,  1832,  pp. 
40,  58,  59,  97,  155,  167-171,  201,  227,  229,  274. 

It  is  clear  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  missionaries  and 
clergy,  we  diminish  the  wealth  of  the  country.  This  is  delicately 
touched  by  Mill  {Political  Economy,  8vo,  1849,  i.  61),  and  more 
boldly  stated  by  Adam  Smith. 

Robert  Heron  {Notes,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1851,  p.  47)  says,  "The 
missionary  system,  a  system  which  has  caused  half  the  crimes  and 
half  the  miseries  of  the  human  race."  See  also  his  strong  but 
just  remarks  at  pp.  269,  270.  Since  the  missionaries  have  visited 
Otaheite,  the  ancient  ballads  have  almost  perished  {Ellis,  Poly- 
nesian  Researches,  Svo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  200).  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  west 
and  south  of  Africa  "  appear  not  to  have  advanced  the  natives  one 
single  step  in  civilisation"  {Tucker's  Expedition  to  the  Zavro* 
1818,  4to,  p.  369;  sou  also  p.  384). 
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WINES    USED   IN    ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 


Wycherley  told  Pope  that  he  wrote  Love  in  a  Wood,  or 
St.  James's  Park,  when  he  was  nineteen,  i.e.  in  1659 ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  till  1672.  In  act  i.  scene  2  (p.  6  b),  three  men  of 
the  town  meet  in  London  at  "the  French  House,"  and  liave 
"honest  burgundy."  In  act  ii.  scene  1  (p.  11  a).  Lady  Flippant 
Curse  on  all  wine,  even  Ehenish  wine  and  sugar."  Again 
in  act  V.  scene  2  (p.  30  b),  she  expresses  her  despair  at  not  pro- 
curing a  lover,  by  saying,  "  No  burgundy  man  or  drunken  scourer 
will  reel  my  way."  «  Rhenish  wine  tea "  occurs  in  Congreve's 
Way  of  the  World  (act  iii.  scene  10,  p.  272  b).  "  Madeira  wine  " 
{Congreve's  Old  Bachelor,  act  iv.  scene  10,  p.  163  b).  "Cham- 
pagne" {Congreve's  Double  Dealer,  act  i.  scene  4,  p.  176  b). 

See  Venner'a  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  Lond.  1550, 
pp.  30-39.  He  enumerates  the  different  wines,  and  from  what 
he  says,  it  is  clear  that  French  wines  were  generally  used  in 
England.  In  1613,  Robert  Whitby,  Mayor  of  Chester,  "caused 
all  that  sold  ale  or  beer  for  twopence  the  quart,  to  pay  the  full 
forfeiture  of  their  recognizances.  ...  He  sized  the  wines,  mus- 
cadine at  sevenpence  the  quart,  sack  at  tenpence,  and  other  wines 
at  sixpence  "  {Crmerod's  Histonj  of  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  p.  202). 

1.  "The  wines  of  France  and  Spain,  e.specially  the  clarets  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  those  of  the  Rhine,  of  Candia,  of 
Naples,  and  of  Florence,  of  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply  at 
the  tables  of  the  English  nobility  "  {Travels  of  Cosmo  through 
England  in  1669,  4to,  1821,  p.  403).  2.  Phillips  {Histoivj  of 
Cultivated  Vegetables,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  89)  quotes  Gerard  to 
show  how  usual  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  put 
herbs  into  wines.  3.  Drake  says  that  Harrison  mentions  ninety- 
two  wines,  besides  home-made  wines  {Shakespeare  and  his  Times, 
4to,  1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  130).  In  1616,  "  to  make  wine  of  raisins  " 
is  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  novelty  (see  Ben  Jonson's  Works, 
8vo,  1816,  vol.  V.  p.  46).  In  1632,  a  dandy  is  described  as  "a 
perfumed  braggart!  He  must  drink  his  wine  with  three  parts 
water,  and  have  amber  in  that  too!"  {Jonson's  Works,  vi.  5%). 
When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  visited  Norway  in  1824,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  at  dinner  people  put  sugar  in  their  wine.  On  ven- 
turing to  inquire  the  reason  of  what  appeared  to  him  so  singular 
a  custom,  "  the  host  good-humouredly  answered  that  in  Norway 
they  thought,  if  the  wine  was  good,  it  could  not  be  spoiled  by 
sugar,  and  if  bad  that  it  would  be  improved  by  it "  {Paris,  Life 
of  Davy,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  240).  "Sherry"  is  mentioned  in 
1608  {Middletows  Worlcs,  ii.  407),  and  in  1617  sugar  was  taken 
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with  wine  (Hi.  542).      To  their  claret  they  added  sugar,  and 
sometimes  water  (see  p.  Ill  of  Rowland's  More  Knaves   YeV^ 
published  about  1610,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  ix.  of  Percy  Society) 
Mary  of  Scotland,  during  her  confinement  in  England,  actually 
hatheAl  in  wine  (see  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History, 

1995.   NOTE  ON  ST.  James's  tahk. 
In  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Wycherley,  in   1659,  but  which  did  not  appear  till 
1072,  three  men  of  fashion  meet  at  night  in  St.  James's  Park. 
One  of  them.  Hanger,  says  (act  Ji.  scene  1,  p.  10  a),  "Hang  me  if 
I  am  not  pleased  extremely  with  this  neiv-fashioned  caterwauling, 
this  midnight  coursing  in  the  park."     In  act  v.  scene  2,  p.  30  a 
we  are  told  "there  are  grave  men,  nay,  men  in  office  too,  that 
adjourn  their  care  and  businesses  to  come  and  unbend  themselves 
at  night  here"  (i.e.  in  St.  James's  Park)  "with  a  little  mzard 
mask.      In  1599,  "  vizards"  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  women 
of  loose  character  (see  Middleton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  77). 

1996.     THE   PBEVALENCE   OF   FRENCH   CUSTOMS,    ETC.,    IN    ENGLAND   IN 
THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

In  Wycherley's  Love  in  a  Wood,  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  of  the  "  French  House,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
tavern  where  persons  of  fashion  assembled.  It  is  also  a  great 
place  of  rendezvous  in  Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing  Master, 
said  to  have  been  written  in  1661,  but  which  did  not  appear  till 
1673.  One  c:  the  chief  characters  in  the  Gentleman  Dancing 
.  .r  IS  "  Mr.  Paris,  a  vain  coxcomb  and  city  heir,  newly  re- 
'1  from  France,  and  mightily  affected  with  the  French  lan- 
.  and  fashions."  He  (act  i.  scene  1,  p.  37  b)  even  translates 
proper  names,  and  speaking  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Smith,  calls 
them  "Monsieur  Taileur,  Monsieur  Esmit."  He  adds  as  tue 
height  of  degradation  of  a  certain  Englishman  (p.  37  b),  « His 
tailor  lives  within  Ludgate,  his  valet  de  chambre  is  no  French- 
man, and  he  has  been  seen  at  noon-day  to  go  into  an  English 
eating-house."  The  use  of  French  footmen  in  England  is  men- 
tioned both  by  him  and  Gerard  (act  i.  scene  2,  p.  40  b).  At 
"  The  French  House  "  there  is  an  English  waiter  and  a  "French 
scullion"  (act  i.  scene  2,  p.  42  b).  Mr.  Paris  has  acquired  all 
these  French  airs  during  a  residence  of  "  three  months  at  Paris, 
in  a  dame  Englis  pension  "  (act  i.  scene  2,  p.  40  a).  His  pecu- 
liarity IS  not  so  much  tbe  frequent  use  of  French  words,  but 
speaking  hroUn  English -thus  affecting  to  have  forgotten  the 
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true  pronunciiition.     Indeed  we  find,  I  think,  in  the  earlier  plays 
of  the  pont-Rmtoration  period,  coiniKiratively  few  instauceH   of 
French  quotations.     In  Love  in  a  Wood  (act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  11  d), 
Sir  Simon   says   of  un   unattractive   heiress,   "Slie  has  no  more 
teeth  left  than  such  as  give  a  haul  (/out  to  her  breatlu"    "  A  little 
8(inab  French  page,  v/ho  sp-aks  no  English  "  {Wycherley'»  Couutn/ 
Wife,  activ.  scene  3,  p.  89  «);  and  in   1604^  "French  page," 
(Muldleton'a  Worhi,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  v.  p.  6iH).    Novel,  in  Wycher- 
ley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  iv.  scene  2,  p.  129  ii),  says,  "'Tis  time  to 
come  to  an  edalrcisaement  with  you."    In  Congreve's  Way  of  the 
World,  the  fashionable  Mira})el  says  to  Mrs.  Millamant  (act  ii. 
scene  5,  p.  2G7  b),  "  You  used  to  have  the  beau  month  throng 
after  you;"  and  in  act  iii.  scene  7,  p.  271  n,  Mrs.  Marwood  says, 
"  This  wench  is  the  passe-partout"    In  act  iii.  scene  15,  p.  274  ]t, 
we  are  told  that  there  is  "  an  academy  in  town  "  for  teaching 
Frencli ;    and  in  act  iv.  scene  4,  p.  277  a  n,  the  brilliant  and 
fashionable  Mrs.  Millamant  calls  a  man  « Vetourdi,"  and  after- 
wards says  «  ye  douceurs,  ye  sommells  du  matin,  adieu."      In 
Congreve's  Double  Dealer  (act  i.  scene  2,  p.  175  a),  the  dashing 
Brisk  says,  "01  mon  caiur,"  and  in  act  ii.  scene  5,  p.  181  a,  we 
find  ''faux pas"  from  Lady  Plymouth;  and  in  act  iii.  scene  fi, 
p.  185  B,  Lady  Plymouth  says,  «  So  well  dressed,  so  bonne  mine." 
^^  In  Vanbrugb's  Relapse  (act  i.  scene  2,  p.  304  b),  even  Lory, 
Tom  Fashion's  servant,  talks  about  «  menus  plaislrs,"  and  "  de 
haut  en  baa,"  while  Lord  Foppington  gives  us  long  scraps,  and 
even  entire  sentences  of  PVench  (act  i.  scene  3,  p.  305  a;  act  iii. 
scene  i.^  p.  314  a),  and  (at  p.  324  a,  act  iv.  scene  G)  he  calls 
Hoyden's  nurse  «  Madame  la  gouvernante."  (See  also  the  end  of 
act  iv.  p.  326  a  ;  and  the  end  of  act  v.  p.  334  b.)     To  all  this 
must  be  added  that  Lord  Foppington  has  a  French  valet  "  La 
Verole."     There  is  a  curious  mention  of  the  rage  among  English- 
men for  travelling  abroad  in  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (acti. 
scene  5,  p.  261  b>     In  the  next  scene  Witwoud  says,  "Ah!  le 
drole."     Joreviu  de  Rochefort,  whose  Travels  in  England  were 
published  in  1672,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Antiquarian 
Repertory,  vol.  iv.  pp.  549-622,  4to,  1809,  gives  a  good  deal  of 
insight  into  the  prevalence  of  French  manners.     Of  the  Duke  of 
York,  he  says  (p.  564),  "  He  was  dressed  nearly  in  the  French 
fashion,  as,  the  English  generally  are."     Again  (p.  573),  "  This 
nation  is  tolerably  polite,  in  which  they  have  in  a  great  measure 
a  resemblance  to  the  French,  whose  modes  and  fashions   they 
study  and  imitate."     But  it  would  appear  from  two  or  three  cur- 
sory notices,  that  the  French  language  was  not  so  much  studied 
as  is  usually  supposed.     He  mentions  (pp.  582,  583)  meeting 
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with  «a  gentleman"  who  "had  long  commanded  in  the  armies  in 
the  Jiow  Countries,"   but   who,  from   ignorance   of  Fr(«n(  '     was 
obliged  to  converse  with  him  in  Latin.     The  principal  of  Dublin 
College  expressed  as  nmch  curiosity  about  "  the  city  of  Paris  and 
the  French  customs"  as  we  should  now  feel  in  conversing  with  a 
traveHer  who  had  just  returned  from  IVkin  or  Japan  (see  j).  5H8). 
At  JiCith  he  thinks  it  worth  recording  (p.  607),  "  I  lodo-ed  in  the 
house  of  one  who  spoke  French,"  though  even  this  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  his  having  "served  Louis  XIII.  in  the  Scots'  guards." 
After  this  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  a  clergyman  who  could  not 
speak  French  (sec  p.  G20).     At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
women  of  fashion  used  to  make  "  French  courtesi(;s  so  most  low 
that  every  touch  should  turn  her  over  backward  "  (see  "  The  Case 
is  altered,"  in  Ben  Jonmu's  Works,  8vo,   1816,  vol.  vi.  p.  352). 
In   1609,  men  of  fashion   had  French   tailors  and  French  cooks 
{Ben  Jonson,  iii.  426,  436).     Indeed  it  is,  I  think,  clear  that  it 
was  more  usual  to  follow  French  fashions  than  to  learn  the  French 
language.    See  Ben  Jonsou's  88th  Epigram,  which  ridicules  those 
whose  bodies,  as  he  says,  speak  French,  but  not  themselves  {Jou- 
aou's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  199).     A  lady  describing  an  ideal  lover, 
particuhu-ly  requires  that  his  "manners"  should  be  French  {Ben 
Jonson,  vol.  viii.   p.   314).     In   1693,  Evelyn  {Diary,  vol.  iii. 
p.   323)  thinks  it  worth  mentioning  of  his  daughter,  that  she 
"  has  the  French  tongue."     In  1661,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (  Works, 
vol.  i.  pp.  3,  14)  desires  that  his  son  shall  travel  in  France  to  get 
rid  of  English  rustic  manners. 


1997.    THE    USB   OF   CRAVATS   IN   ENGLAND   IN    THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park  (act  iii.  scene  2,  p.  19  b),  See  also 
Ranger,  "a  young  gentleman  of  the  town,"  says,  "  'T  would  be  as  ^'''-  ^'''' 
convenient  to  buy  satires  against  women  ready  made  as  it  is  to 
buy  cravats  ready  tied:'  In  Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing 
Master  (act  iii.  scene  1,  p.  50  b),  Monsieur  Paris  says, "  I  know  vc? 
vel  dat  most  of  the  jeunesse  of  England  will  not  change  de  ribband 
upon  de  crevat  without  de  consultation  of  dere  matress." 

In  the  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  (act  iv.  scene  i.  p.  55  a), 
Monsieur  Paris,  the  Englishman  who  affects  to  speak  French,  is 
obliged  to  re-convert  himself  into  an  Englishman,  before  the 
angry  father  of  his  promised  bride  will  consent  to  the  marriage. 
Among  the  clothes  he  is  compelled  to  give  up  the  cravat,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  it  was  a  French  fashion  recently  in- 
troduced. However,  in  Wycherley's  Country  Wife  (act  iv.  scene  3, 
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p.  91  n)  MrH.  Siiucainirih  "  pulls  Hornor  by  the  cravat."  In  Con- 
ffreve's  Love  for  Love  (act  i.  scene  14,  p.  20!)  a)  we  have  "critics 
with  loiiir  wif,'H,  laced  coats,  and  Skeuklrk  cravats,  and  in  Van- 
bru«,'ir8  Kelapso  (act  i.  scene  3,  p.  305  n)  Mrs.  Calico  says  to 
Lord  Foppin^^ton,  "  I  Jiopo  your  lordship  is  pleased  with  your 
SteenfclrL"  In  Conp;reve'8  Way  of  tlie  World  (act  iii.  sceno  15, 
p.  274  a)  the  country  bumpkin,  Sir  Wilful  Witwoud,  tells  his 
brother  that  ho  does  not  know  him,  ho  bedizened  is  \w.  with 
London  fashions,  « thou  art  so  be-cravated  and  so  be-periwin.jcd." 
Congreve's  Love  for  Lovts  act  v.  scene  1,  j».  229  a.  In  'i(;H4 
Dr.  Hans  Sloan(!  writes  from  Lon(h)n,  "I  liavo  been  told  by 
several  that  muHceUrh  (so  much  in  use  here  for  cravats)  and 
callifjfo,  and  the  most  of  the  Indian  linens,  are  made  of  nettles" 
{Hai/s  C'un'e8poudence,  edited  by  Dr.  Lanheder,  8vo,  1848, 
p.  1(10).  »         >  , 

1998.    PANTALOONS    AND   TIIOWSERS    IN    THE   IlKIGN    OF 
CHARLES   II. 

In  Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancin},'  Master,  Don  Diego  will 
not  allow  Mr.  Paris  to  have  his  dauf>hter's  hand  unless  he  aban- 
dons his  French  iashions.  The  angry  Don  says  (act  iii.  scene  1, 
p.  .'jO  a),  "  You  are  a  rash  young  man  ;  and  while  you  wear  pan- 
caloons,  you  are  beneath  my  passion— tliey  make  thee  Iook  and 
waddle  (with  all  those  gewgaw  ribbons)  like  a  great  old  fat  slovenly 
water-dog."  And  again,  when  the  ])on  has  induced  him  to 
change  in  part  his  French  clothes  and  take  Spanish  ones,  he  still 
reproaches  him  (act  iv.  scene  1,  p.  54  a)  with  "the  incongruous 
match  of  Spanisli  doublet  and  French  pantaloons."  Widow 
Blackacre,  in  The  Plain  Dealer  (act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  117  n),  says, 
"Now-a-days  every  idle  yoimg  hectoring  roaring  companion, 
with  a  pair  of  turned  red  breeches  and  a  broad  back,  thinks  I0 
carry  away  any  widow  of  the  best  degree."  And  in  act  iv.  scene  1, 
p.  128  b,  when  her  son  Jerry  Blackacre,  having  been  coaxed  away 
by  the  dissolute  Freeman,  triumpliantly  returns  to  his  mother,  the 
litigious  widow  exclaims,  "  What's  that  I  see  ?  Jerry  Blackacre, 
my  minor,  in  red  breeches !"  Were  red  breeches  worn  by  dandies, 
or  was  it  merely  a  soldier's  dress  ?  It  is  to  bo  observed  that 
Freeman  was  the  lieutenant  of  Manly,  a  sea-captain. 

Handle  Holme,  who  wrote  in  1688,  says  of  the  lower  order  of 
Irish,  "  The  habit  of  tliese  kind  of  wild  people  is  to  go  bare- 
headed, their  mantles  about  their  shoulders,  which  they  call  a 
brackin,  their  shoes  they  call  brogues,  and  hose  and  breeches 
made  both  together  and  close  to  the  thigh,  they  call  trmises" 
{Ormerod^s  History  of  Cheshire,  1819,  fVdiu,  vol.  ii.  p.   253). 
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H<.lmo  had  been  "^ont.  Horvor  in  extraordinary  to  his  late  ma- 
jesty Churlea  11.,  and  somutime  dupuLy  to  tho  kiiiL's  of  urtnH  " 
{Onnerod,  ii.  252). 


1999.    NOTE   ON    "THE    EXCITANOE  "   IN   TKE   nEIfJN    OF 
CIIAHLES   II. 

Han<,'cr,  "a  younj;  jrcntU-rnan  of  tlio  town,"  says,  in  Wyoliorlcys 
Lovr  in  a  Wood  (act  ii.  wrni*  2,  p.  14  d),  to  a  lady  lu.  is  conrt- 
inj;,  «  You  have  not  bot^n  at  the  park,  playhous..,  Kxchanjr,.,  „r 
other  pn})]io  place,  but  I  saw  you  ;  for  it  was  my  business  to  watch 
and  follow."     In  Wydu'rh.y's  Country  Wife  (act  iii.  scene  2)  tho 
scone  IS  hiid  in  "The  New  Kxchan^je,"  and  Harconrt  says(p.  HI  a), 
«  I  see  all  women  are  like  them  of  the  Exchan-e,  who,  to  enhance 
the  price  of  their  commodities,  report  to  their  fond  customers 
off'ers  which  w(Me  never  made  'em."     It  would  appear  from  The 
riain  Dealer  (act  i.  scene  1,  p.  107  a),  that  in  the  morninjr  "The 
Kxcliange"   was  a   place    of   fashionable  resort.     In  (A)nj,'reve's 
Love  for  Love  (act  iv.  scene  15,  p.  227  a),  «TIie  horned  herd 
buzz  in  the  Excliange  at  two."    For  an  account  of  what  might  be 
bou-ht  at  the   Kxchanj^e,  see  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor,  .act  iv. 
scene  8,  p.  I(;.3  ji.     In  l(i(i7,  after  the  Fire,  Pepys  writes  {Dlarij, 
1828,  vol.  111.  p.  .360),  "  I  walked  in  the  Exchange,  which  is  now 
made  pretty  ],y  having  windows  and  doors  before  all  their  sliops 
to  keep  out  the  cold." 

2000.   THE    USE   OF   THE   FAN   IN   THE   REIGN    OF   CHAKLES   II. 

The  fashionable  Ranger  says,  in  Wycherley's  Love  in  a  Wood 
(act  111.  scene  2,  p.  19 1.),  "  That  knight  is  the  most  egregious  cox- 
comb that  ever  played  with  a  lady's  fan."  In  Wycherley's  Country 
\Jife  (act  iii.  scene  2,  p.  81  1,),  Sparks  says,  "Everybody  does  it. 
lis  even  as  common  with  lovers  as  playing  with  fans."  In  the 
Plain  Dealer  (act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  115  a)  Manly  indignantly  asks 
his  mistress  what  it  was  that  caused  her  infidelity  to  a  more 
favoured  lover.  «  Was  it  his  janty  way  of  playing  with  your  fan  ?  " 
And  "playing  witli  her  fan"  occurs  in  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor 
(act  1.  scene  4,  p.  150  n).  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  ii. 
scene  v.  p.  207  b),  Mirabell,  describing  the  fashionable  and  bril- 
liant Mrs.  Millamant,  says,  "Here  she  comes,  full  sail,  with  her 
fan  spread  and  her  streamers  out,"  &c.  In  act  iii.  scene  11, 
p.  272  n,  Mrs.  Marwood  says  to  her,  "  Indeed,  my  dear,  you'll 
tear  another  fon  if  you  don't  mitigate  these  violent  airs."  Even 
ladies'  maids  used  to  carry  them  (see  Congreve's  Way  of  the 
World,  act  in.  scene  10,  p.  272  a).     It  was  in  1608  paA  of  the 
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businosH  of  iv  c(Miiictl(*  to  know  how  fo  "  wave  "  lior  fan  (see  Mid- 
dlelotCH  Wod'H,  Svo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  97).  In  l.OUS  tlio  ladioH 
carried  fans  of  ft^athors  (hoo  Bacchus'  Jioimtie,  in  Harleian  Mls- 
cdlani/,  ii.  307).  In  irA)2,  (iroone  says  that  young  courtiiirs  of 
former  (lays  "  ro(h!,  not  witli  fans  to  ward  tlioir  faces  from  tlie 
wind"  {Ilaiielaii  Mlncclhinn,  v.  402). 

A  fan  was  a  usual  proscnt  from  a  lover  to  his  mistress  (see 
Delotieifs  Strange,  lIlHtork»,  1(507,  p.  (12,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  iii.) 
I.overs  used  to  play  with  their  mistress's  fan  (hiiu  Ilutton's  FoUie'a 
Aiiatomle,  IGID,  I'erey  Soe.  vol.  vi.  pp.  10-14).  It  consisted  of 
featJiers,  and  had  a  round  handle,  wiiich  was  frecpiently  made  of 
silver  (Page  (Kl  of  Mr.  RlmlnudVs  Notes  to  HtUtoiCs  Follk'n 
Anatomic,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  vi.) 
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2001.    niYSICIANS,   SmuiKONS,    ANn    APOTHKCAniKS   IN   THE 
llEKJN    OF    CIIAIU.KS    II. 

lianger,  "  a  young  gentleman  of  the  town,"  says,  in  Wychorley's 
Love  in  a  Wood  (act  i.  scene  2,  p.  8  ii),  alluding  to  a  quarrel 
between  a  prostitute  and  a  pandar,  "Pimp  and  bawd  agree  now- 
a-days  like  doctor  and  apothecary."  Manly  says  {Plain  Dealer, 
act  i.  scene  1,  p.  107  a)  that  on  a  morning  at  "The  Exchange," 
one  may  see  "a  velvet  physician  bowing  low  to  a  threadbare 
chemist."  In  Wyclierley's  (>)untry  W^ife  (act  i.  scene  1,  p.  72  a), 
Harcourt  says,  "The  little  humbly  fawning  physician  with  his 
ebony  cane  ir,  he  that  destroys  men."  In  (^ngreve's  Way  of  the 
World  (act  v.  scene  6,  p.  284)  we  find  "  If  your  physic  bo  whole- 
some, it  matU>rs  not  who  is  your  apothecary."  The  character  of 
Syringe  {Vaubruf/h's  Relapse,  act  ii.  scene  1,  pp.  310,  311)  is 
one  of  the  first  instances  I  remember  of  a  surgeon  being  ridiculed 
on  the  stage— a  sure  proof  that  surgeons  were  rising  in  import- 
ance. 

2002.    COVENT   GAllPEN   IN   THE    llEIGN    OF   CIIAULES   II. 

^  In  Wyclierley's  Love  in  a  Wood  (act  i.  scene  1,  p.  4  a),  Lady 
Flippant,  a  widow  pining  for  a  husband,  says,  •«  Have  I  not  con- 
stantly kept  Oovent  Garden  Church,  St.  Martin's,  the  play- 
houses, Hyde  Park,  and  all  the  other  public  marts  where  widows 
and  maids  are  exposed  ?  "  And  in  act  v.  seem'  6,  Sir  Simon 
Addleplot  consoles  Dapperwit,  wlio  has  been  tricked  into  an  in- 
judicious marriage,  by  telling  him,  "  You  may  hire  a  lit,tle  room 
in  Co  vent  Garden-  and  set  up  a  coffee-house ;  you  and  your  wife 
will  be  sure  of  the  wits'  custom  "  ("p.  35  b). 

In  Congreve's  Double  Dealer  (act  iii.  scene  10,  p.  187  ii),  Lady 
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Froth  sayB  of  Mr.  Snoer,  "  he  is  a  most  fulsatnic  fop !  Ho  .ponfc 
two  days  to^othor  in  goinj,  about  Cov<..t  (iarden  to  suit^L 
hT.mg  of  his  coach  with  his  complexion."  In  Wycherley's  Country 
^^lfo,  Harcourt  says  (act  i.  near  the  end,  p.  74  i,),  "He's  as 
jea  ous  of  Ins  wife  as  a  Cheapside  husband  of  a  Covent  Garden 
wife  In  Con^n-eve's  Love  for  Love  (act  ii.  scene  11),  Tattle 
«ays  to  his  mistress  (p.  2 1 5  a),  «  Admiral,le,  that  was  as  well  as  if 
you  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Covent  Garden."  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  ironical.  ^ 

hJI;^?"^'  of  Jorevin  de  Rochefbrt  were  published  in  1672. 
He  says,  '  Ihe  Coman  (i.ardin  is  a  royal  market-place,  in  the 
environs  whereof  almost  all  the  forei.^ners  reside,  L  be  n".  the 
handsomest  .p.arter  of  the  town  and  nearest  to  the  kin<r's  paLe  " 

2003.    TltK    USK   OF   NIOIITCArB   IN   KNGLAND   IN   TUB   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In  Congreve's  Double  Dealer  (act  iii.  scene  5,  p.  185  a)  C-ire 
ess  says,  "Lady  Ply.nt  has  told  me  the  whoie'histry 'of X 
I  alls  nine  years' courtship  ;  how  he  has  lain  for  whole  nia-hls 

tilo.    for  ""'7'       r";  '"'  ^"'  '  piece  of  an  old  scarlet  pet- 

t  coat  for  a  stomacher,  which  since  the  day  of  his  marriage  he  has, 
out  0   a  piece  of  gallantry   converted  into  a  nightcap,  Tnd  wear 
It  still  with  much  solemnity  on  his  anniversary  wedding-night." 
Ihoy  seem  t..  have  been  uncommon  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuy.     See  Rowland's   More    Knaves    Yet?   (p.  98,    Percy  Soc 

ke  In  001,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Forman  records  in  his  Diary 
tlie  loss  of  his  "night-cape  band  "  {Autobiography  of  Dr.  Sirmm 
Formim,  edit.  Halliwell,  4to,  1849,  p.  32).       ^  '^  ''  ^''  '^''^^^ 

2004.    NOTE   ON    THE    USE   OF   THE    HAT   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

In  a  conversation  between  Vincent  and  Valentine,  two  "  vouncv  See  .1,„ 
gentlemen  of  the  town,"  in  Wycherley's  Love  in  a  Wood  (fvcl  if  A-  i««7. 
scene  4,  p.  lo  a),  Vincent  endeavours  to  comfort  his  friend  bv 
«ay.ng  that  the  affection  of  his  mistress  is  so  strong  that  no  oppo- 
sition from  her  relations  could  weaken  it.     His  words  are    "  I 

ll.^   7a  ^^'^"^^"1^"^  ^"^'"''^  ^^'^^  (-'^-^  iv.  scene  1,  p.  55  r), 
the  affected  .Spaniard  says  to  Mr.  Paris,  "Malo,  malo  with  your 
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Imt  on  your  poll,  aa  if  it  hung  upon  a  pin  1  The  French  and 
English  wear  their  hat  as  if  their  horns  would  not  suffer  'era  to 
come  over  their  foreheads,  voto  I "  In  Wycherley's  Country  Wife 
(act  V.  scene  4,  p.  100  a),  Mr.  Pinch  wife  is  represented  as  coming 
into  Mr.  Horner's  lodging;  and  the  stage-direction  adds  he 
"stands  doggedly  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes."  In  Congreve's 
Double  Dealer  (act  i.  scene  1,  p.  175  a),  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Lord  Touchwood's  house,  and  the  stage-direction  is,  "Enter 
Careless,  crossing  the  stage  with  his  hat,  gloves,  and  swoi'd 
in  his  hands,  as  just  risen  from  table."  In  1609  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  mark  of  extraordinary  respect  to  a  wife,  that  a 
man  should  in  her  presence  remove  his  hat  in  the  house  (Ben 
JonsoTi's  Worha,  8vo,  1816,  iii.  392).  In  1632  we  find  men- 
tioned "a  four-pound  beaver  hat  set  with  enamelled  studs"  {Ben 
Jonson's  Wo7'ks,  vol.  vi.  p.  100).  In  1602  is  mentioned  a  "hat 
stuck  with  some  ten  groat  brooch "  {Middleton^a  Worhe^  8vo, 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  259).  In  1604  it  was  usual  to  keep  the  hat  on  in 
private  rooms,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  {3Iiddleton''s 
Works,  ii.  406,  409).  Men  of  fashion  wore  expensive  hatbands 
(see  RicKs  Honestie  of  this  Age,  1614,  p.  66,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi.) 
In  1820,  South ey  writes  of  a  servant,  "He  was  dozing  beside  the 
fire  with  his  hat  on,  which,  as  is  still  the  custom  of  the  peasantry 
(here  in  Cumberland  at  least),  he  always  wore  in  the  house"  (Li/e 
and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  edited  by  his  Son  the 
Rev.  C.  G.  Souther/,  Lend.  8vo,  1849-50,  vol.  i.  p.  13).  Black- 
stone  says  it  has  been  laid  down  (I.  Lev.  196)  that  a  church- 
warden may  pull  off  a  man's  hat  without  being  guilty  of  a  fault 
or  trespass,  i.e.,  I  suppose  may  pull  it  off  in  church  (see  Com- 
mentaries, edit.  Christian,  1809,  i.  395). 

2005.     CUSTOM   OF   PREACHINa   AGAINST   THE   CATHOLICS   ON   THE 
FIFTH   OF  NOVEMBER. 

Wycherley  told  Pope  that  he  wrote  "  Love  in  a  Wood  "  when 
he  was  nineteen,  i.e.  in  1659,  but  it  never  appeared  till  1672 
{Leigh  Hunfs  Life  of  Wycherley,  p.  xi.)  At  all  events  in  act  iii. 
scene  1,  p.  17  b,  Dapperwit,  a  great  lover  of  tropes,  is  as  usual, 
pouring  out  a  torrent  of  metaphors,  when  Ranger  interrupts  him 
by  saying,  "  Nay,  I  bar  more  similitudes." — "  What,"  replies  the 
indignant  rhetorician  "  in  my  mistress's  lodging  ?  That  were  as 
hard  to  bear  as  to  bar  a  young  parson  in  the  pulpit,  the  fifth  of 
November,  railing  at  the  Church  of  Rome."  On  November  5th, 
1664,  there  ^^'ere  bonfires  in  London;  "the  day  being  mightily 
observed  in  the  city"  {Pepys's  Diary,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  224). 
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In  1687,  James  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  «new  mayor  and 
aldermen  took  the  test  and  ordered  the  observation  of  gunpowder- 
leason  day  to  be  continued"  {Burnefs  Own  Tune,  iii.  ill)  L 
1685,  Evelyn  i).a,^,  vol.  iii.  p.  193)  was  grieved  that  on  the 
fifth  of  November  "bonfires  were  forbidden." 

2006.  NOTE  ON  TUB  "MULBERRY  GARDEN"  IN  THE  TIME  OF 

CHARIES  II. 

Leigh  Hunt  {Life  of  Wyckerley,  p.  xix.)  says,  "The  idea  of 
-Love  m  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's  Park'  (foi  th'e'park  was  the 
Wood)  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  'Mulberry  Garden^ of  Sir 
Charges  Sedley;  a  title  suggested  by  a  house  oLntertainmen 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  ground 
of  wuch    hke  the  Spring-garden  at  the  opposite  corner,  were 
resorted  to  by  the  gallants  and  masked  ladies  of  the  tim  ,"Tc! 
In  Love  in  a  Wood  (act  v.  scene  2,  p.  30  a),  Lucy  says    "Ay 
godmother,  and  carries  and  treats  her  at  Mulberry  Garden'  "  and 
a  little  fur  her  on,  when  in  St.  James's  Park,  she  says  toGrfpe" 
Come,  gallant,  we  must  walk  towards  the  Mulberry  Garden  • "  but 

mcurring  its  expenses,  rephes,  "So!-I  am  afraid,  little  mistress, 
the  rooms  are  all  taken  up  by  this  time,"  &c.  (see  act  iii.  scene  2 
n'  l^  ?"w  .'  Gentleman  Dancing  JVIaster,  act  i.  scene  1 

p.  3b  B,  Hippohta,  bewailing  the  strictness  with  which  she  is 
brought  up,  enumerates  among  other  grievances,  that  she  is  not 
allowed  "to  take  a  ramble  in  the  Park,  nor  Mulberry-garden." 

2007.     NOTE   ON   PUNCHINELLO. 

n  ^^a  ^7"^"'^'^!'  (Gentleman  Dancing  Master  (act  i.  scene  1, 
p.^b  B),  Hippohta  and  her  maid  Prue  are  enumeratinir  their 
grievances,  and  lamenting  the  strictness  with  which  they  are 
confined.  Pr.  complains  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  to 
"Punchinello  nor  Paradise."  ^ 

edited  by  .Mr.  Pairholt,  p.  51,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xix.)  Pepys 
(i).«j-2/  8yo,  1828,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312,  313)  heard  some  poor  people 
"  can  their  fat  child  Punch,  which  pleased  me  migaitilyHha 

Tort  '^''""^  '''^'  ""  ''"      ""^  '''^°'''°  ""'"  ^''  ^^^  ^^^^  ''  thick  and 

2008.     NOTE   ON   THE   USE   OF   SNUFF   IN   THE    REIGN   OF   CHARLES   II. 

T  ^^^^P««J-  that  the  use  of  the  snuff-box  was  considered  a  dandy- 
ism.    In  Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  (act  i.  scene  1, 
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p.  38  a),  Mr.  Paris,  wlio  havinp;  just  returned  from  France, 
(IcspLscs  i!Vcrytliiii<>'  l<in<;lisli,  speaks  with  contempt  of  Mr.  Ger- 
rard,  who  is  represented  as  an  unaffected,  but  by  no  means  un- 
fasliionabU)  "yoim^  frenthnnan  of  tbe  town."  Paris,  liavinj2: 
(exhausted  his  bud<>(^t  of  reproaches,  sums  up,  "In  tints  to  say  no 
more,  lie  n(>ver  carries  a  snutit-box  about  witli  him."  But,  in 
Conj^revt^'s  Love  for  Love  (act  ii.  scene  x.  p.  21.3  ]i)»  Tattle,  by 
way  if  com-tin<i;  INIiss  Prue,  ^ives  her  a  snuff-box.  In  the  pro- 
logue to  Vanbrxio-h's  Relapse  (p.  .302  ii),  the  ''sniitf-l)ox"  is  men- 
tioned as  an  esstsntial  part  of  a  beau.  Planche  says  {British 
Coskntie,  1H4(),  p.  320),  "The  jjractJce  of  taking  snuff  is  men- 
tioned in  no.  344  of  tlu^  Spectator,  as  one  that  fine  ladies  had 
lately  fallen  into."  Voltaire  {Essai  8ur  les  Mmurs,  ch.  153, 
(Ekwcs,  tome  xvii.  p.  413)  says  that  snuff  was  considered  so 
coarse  that  at  the  court  of  Loiiis  XIV.  it  was  not  allowed  to  l)e 
taken.  In  1769,  Wesley  says  that  no  people  take  so  much  snuff 
as  the  Irish  (see  Southey'a  Life  of  Wesley,  ii.  179). 


2009.     THE   TITLK   OF    TlAllON   GIVEN   EITIIKU   BY   CGimTK.SY,    OR   AS 
BAIJONS   OF    llISHOrillCK. 

"This  may  not  be  au  improper  place  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  tith;  of  Baron  so  constantly  bestowed  on  the  ancient  House 
of  Hilton,  and  which  has  been  adopted  without  scruple  in  the 
text.  In  any  country  where  the  term  nobility  is  not  exclusively 
conhnod  to  the  peerage,  the  Hiltons  would  have  ranked  as 
nol)I<'ss6  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  ;  yet  I  believe  the 
title  of  haroii  had  no  nference  to  any  peerage  supposed  to  be 
created  by  one  or  mori;  summons  to  PavUament  in  tlie  reign  of 
Kdward  I.  or  III.,  but  was  given  by  the  general  courtesy  of  the 
coiintnj,  either  from  respect  to  the  long  and  immemorial  ex- 
istence of  a  family  in  a  gentle  state  long  before  the  creation  of 
biirons  either  by  writ  or  summons,  or  else  with  reference  to  tlu; 
rank  which  the  Hiltons  undoubtedly  held  of  barons  of  the  hishop- 
rick,  sitting  with  a  sort  of  provincial  peerage  in  the  great  council 
of  their  ecclesiastical  palatine,  and  possessing  some  degree  of 
controlling  or  considting  power  wliich  can  now  be  very  ill  imder- 
stood,  or  defined,  though  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  actual 
existence  of  such  a  chamber  of  peers,  in  many  (episcopal  charters 
and  other  remaining  docmnents.  Amongst  the  charters  of  Hugh 
Pudsey,  '  Habeat  et  teneat  honoritice,  etc.,  sic7it  aliquis  bavo- 
')nnn  nostnnn  (Carta  facta  Will.  fil.  regis  Stephani  de  terra  do 

1"'',   Pont.)      Kogerus  de  Kibleswrde,  etc., 

Uiii 


l>arva  Halcton,    3"% 
in  presentia  domini 


tfugouis  Dunelin'sis  epise  >pi  et   buivn 
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)  means  un- 


riJSY,   OR   AS 


eYr<s<opat  m  plena  placdo  apud  Dunelm.  a.d.  mplxxx  '     Alex 
;le  H.lton  ,H  tho  m-th  attesting  witness,  and  evidently  o^e  of  t  " 

barons   there  in  full    court   assembled Tlu>   barons  of  T 

J.  .tine  EaH  of  Chester  (who  can  be  arranged    if^:;t  ^^  .^ 

ete    Leycester  may  be  believed,  with  much  greater  predsion  tlum 

u-  Durham  peera,,e)  form  a  very  parallel  instance,.     I  MU^ 

he  Vernons  ot  Kmderton,   who  survived  like   the   Hiltons    all 

tlu.r  con  emporary  chivalry,  received,  and  for  much   the  same 

n.tsons,  the  title  of  baron,  till  the  termination  of  male  issue  " 

(6..W //.s  0,,  Of  Burka,,  vol.  ii.  p.  36,  Lond.  182^,  foir) 

1.  CuthbertSharp  {Ih,tory  of  Ilarthpool,  Durham,  1816   8vo 
p.  12)  says  of  the  bishops   of  Durhaml"  Thev  e^Jted  Iv!         ' 
wl.0   formed   their  council   or   parliament,    '^iir^i,:::: 
History  of  Durham,  and  fSpearman's  Enquiry  into  the  AnTn 
and      resent  State  of  tlu.   County  Palatinate   of  Duraam,  S" 
2    Ch.istian  siiys  (Xote  m  lUacMone^,  Commentaries,  8vo,  1809 
vol.  n..  p.   33),   "All   the   freeholders  of  the  kin,,  were'calkd 
barons ;   but  the  editor  is  not  aware   that  it  appc^xrs  from   nnv 

2010.     TUK    TITLES   OF    EAKL    AND    COUNTESS   GIVEN    TO    PEOrLE   WHO 
HAD    NO    IIIGIIT    TO    TJIEM. 

The  pec«li,-uity  montioned  in  the  prea-diiiR  article  from  Sur- 

thet.tlesot  eail  and  connfess  withont  any  right  to  them      ZZ 
an  „,»,ance  in  Snrtees'  History  of  Dnrham,  v"ol.  li.  p  ',09  wl k! 

S'op^k."'  '"'"^"■"°  '^"" "'  '^''^  "f  «oebu^;,  in' :;;: 


201 1.     ACCOBST   or  THE   CIinMt  OF  JAIIIIOW,    K  TlfE   CWKIY 

OF    DUIlirAM. 

For  an  account  of  the  old  church  at  Jarrow,  in  the  county  of 
Durham  near  the  Tyne,  see  Surtees,  History  of  DurhLn  vol  if 
pp.  67,  68,  Lond.  1820,  folio.  Surtees  says,  "  Jarrow  Srhwa^ 
repaired,  or  in  fiict  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  "  r 
he  chancel  rebuilt  in  1783,  when  no  doubt  many  fragments  of 
the  elder  ime  perished.  The  most  extraordinary  relCe  ^ilf 
preserved  is  the  well-known  and  well-authenticated  ins^Hpt  on 
which  records  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  a.d.  685  ^S 

wS  Hut  T  '"  ^"''  ''T''  ^'-^""•'  ^"  '  ^^l"-'^  throu,ksU^ 
Hluch  Hutchinson  saw  m  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  now 
removed  to  the  arch  of  the  tower,  betwixt  the  chancel  ani  Z 

^  UL,  II,  Y 
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nave.  .  .  .  The  legend  is  in  good  bold  Roman  character  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  tliree  Saxon  letters." 

Surtees  adds  (vol.  ii.  p.  68),  "  One  of  the  bells  of  Jarrow  is 
extremely  remarkable  ;  it  is  marked  with  two  fieura  cle  Us,  and  in- 
scribed in  large  characters,  '  Sancte  Paxde  ora  pro  nobis.'  Brand, 
ii.  49.  One  of  his  plates  opposite  (p.  47)  includes  a  draft  of  the 
bell  and  its  legend.  Brand  supposes  this  bell  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  monastery  on  its  foundation,  '  to  have  survived  all  change 
of  times,  and  to  have  escape'  /'•'  ^a'lsaiutation  of  metals.'  The 
lilies,  he  presumes,  mark  its  ^  been  cast  in  France,  from 

whence  Benedict  imported  '  ci  ..eta  qu£B  ?.d  altaris  et  ecciesiae 
ministerium  competebant.' "  But  on  this  Surtees  remarks  (p.  68), 
"  The  fleur  de  lis  is  a  common  bell-foimder's  mark,  and  the  letters 
very  frequently  occur  reversed."  Dawson  Turner  says  that  fleur 
de  lys  "  are  often  employed  as  ornaments  by  the  French  archi- 
tects" (Turner's  Normandy,  Lond.  8vo,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  50). 


I  II 


i  «( 


2CI2.  HAS  SALT  .\NY  TENDKNCY  TO  CHECK  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  THE  PLAGUE? 

According  to  Nicholas  Fairies,  Esq.  (see  Surtees'  Hisfrmj  of 
Durham,  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  note),  "  a  curious  tradition  prevails  at 
Shields,  that  when  the  plague  raged  there  with  great  violence, 
the  persons  employed  about  the  salt  works  entirely  escaped  the 
infection."  King  says  {Cook's  Voyufjes,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  vii. 
p.  117),  the  Sandwich  Islanders  "are  in  general  very  subject  to 
boils  and  ulcers,  which  we  attributed  to  the  great  quantity  of 
salt  they  eat  with  their  flesh  and  fish." 


If ! ;  i 


J  i 


2013.    NOTE   ON   THE   SALT   MANUFACTURES   OF   SOUTH   SHIELDS. 

For  an  accoimt  of  the  salt  manufactures  of  South  Shields  (in 
the  north  of  Durham)  see  Surtees'  History  of  Durham,  folio, 
1820,  vol.  ii.  pp.  94,  95.  The  first  notice  of  them  given  by 
Surtees  is  in  a.d.  1499  ;  and  "  the  salt  pans  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  seem  betwixt  that  period 
and  the  reign  of  Charles  to  have  attracted  several  settlers  to 

South  Shields In  1696,  when  the  salt  trade  had  reached 

its  height,  the  number  of  pans  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-three.  From  that  period  this  branch  of  trade  has  been 
gradually  decreasing,  and  at  present  only  five  salt  pans  remain." 

In  a  paper  among  Dr.  Hunter's  manuscripts  (printed  in  Surtees'' 
History  of  Durham,  vol.  ii.  p.  95)  it  is  said  that,  "  the  ancient 
manufacture  of  white  salt  at  South  and  North  Sheeles,  Sunder- 
land, and  Blyth,  ought  to  be  preserved  aud  eucouraged  for  these 
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I«2i»,  l(i3(),  thTwa    1,0,      ■°'       ,'"''  '"'"  "'  ''■"•  '027,  l(i28, 

it  «Is  ,c,ld  at  e.UaorZin     ";"'""^.°'  """  "'  ""' "»*'<"■  •"" 
u  at  exudoidinarie  rates,  viz.  5,   6    7    «    Q    in 

™.ae^.„  edict  ;r  „rs  r„rit' :;;..« „';;"t7,?T""" 

Bent  between  two  and  ?i,r^f  Vyne,  cl.ve,»  ,„ercl,a„t3  of  Kngland 
to  fetch  .alt;  and  ttktrJT  T,'"  "'' ''"PP"'  '» 'Vyne 

necessity  thereof  dU  no^„„.   ''T"'  ''''''"«  "°"™  «f  Wland's 

*ppe.\,.t  dy;irdZl''i:°;Se^':,n";:i':%"'°  r"" 

reason  menti™«l  Tnl,  f  ™    '  '"""""^  P"""*''     ^notho 

future  of  .alt  M.  ^h      'it'Te^dr,  t  'i";"  f  '^"«"*  '""""- 

-ati.pi;^^^^^^^^^^ 

^t'^i'te  Papers^  il  iafi\      «  y. "u   i        ,     ''  "^'''^  "P^>"  salt     {liorhes's 
published  in  ?656    tha  '  out     f  .1.''  ''J'^  ^"   Ki»«'«  Vale  Koy.], 

to  the  whole  realm  •  wherein    hLl  ^  n  ^^^  '°™^^  ^^<^  '^'^^ 

shires  in  EnglL  d  kl  Iso  n^l    H  '"'''"''^^  ^^'  «"^^  ^"  «^'''-'- 

-■ufeiaiiu,  out  tilbo  all  other  countries  hpvnnrl  f i, .  • , 

■"  "0  countries  where  I  have  been  (,ave  thy  any  2re  T'  "' 
»ell  ,n  a  country.    Neither  at  Dnrtwich  ITwoZTl  """ 

more  than  one,  whereas  in  this  e,,:  t,y  1  fo  ."nl  "l '  'ir'' 
^n,n„es  together  "(O,,,.,..,,,  cwi,  i.  /o3  '  L"  a  :"ii" 
p  47)      In  1569  we  procured  "sel  blanc"  from  the  low  f°  ' 

tt:  .';:"xrir::e  rir^'T  t'"  ^!^-'»^^''" '«:,; 

I-"  ^ui,  ana  see  p.  2if)    and  tome  ii    n    2^n\      t^„ 

i^ui.  pir'trLcrthesri  sr  he'::;:  o^r-" '-  /■ ' 
a  canal  weerc..'„rdt:xTy^::r!;^^^^^^^^^^^^^  f 

M.-.  M'CuUoch  s.ays  that  the  first  duties  on  salt  in  England 
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were  iinpoHt'd  Ity  Williimi  IIF.  (Dliiloininf  of  Counncm;  8vo, 
iSli),  |».  11:50).  SliilVnid,  in  ir)Hl,suys  tliiii  wo  iinporlcd  nalt 
(lU-ii'f  (\))U'cipt  i>f  /'JiihHk/i  I'oilfi/,  ill  IhirlcUm  Misirlhiny, 
vol.  i.\.  |»|».  l.')S  1(;K).  liKJccd  Im'  siivs  (p.  Hi.')),  "Of  iron  iiiid 
siilt,  tliouf;-!!  we  have  (•(iin|i('(ciitly  llicrt'of,  yci  wo  liiivo  not.  liio 
tliinl  |iiu(  (o  siitVicc  lli(«  realm." 


ViJ 


•2014.    TlIM    I'MltST    MKK-IIOAT    WAS    111111/1'    IN    KNOl.ANl*    IN    17H0. 

"Tlin   orli/iind  llO'-hixif  wna  built    n\    Soulh   Shields   Ity  sult- 

mcrinliou TIk"  sclieine   was  siij^'j^csti'd    by   tbe  itielanelioly 

loss  of  (lie  crew  of  the  '•Adventure,'  of  Newcastle,  in  September, 
17S!>."  A  coim\iittee  was  formed,  and  "various  plans  wen>  pre- 
.sented  for  attainiiii^"  tlit>  ])ro])osed  object,  the  constrnction  of  a 
boat  calculated  to  brave  the  ilaui^'crs  of  th(>  sea,  jtarticidarly  of 
bndxen  water.  The  preference  was  unanimously  <,nven  to  Mr. 
l!(>nrv  (ireathead,  the  build(>r,  who  sui4!.:^ested  the  niat<'rial 
improvement  of  makiiii;'  the  l«'el  currcd  instead  of  sh-ali/lit. 
The  life-boat  was  first  ns(>d  on  the  'M)\]\  of  .lanuarv,  I7!)() 


Since  the  aboV(>  period,  nearly  three  hundred  lives  have  n<'en 
sav(>d  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  alon(> ;  and  the  life-boat,  with 
various  improv(>ments  or  alterations,  has  been  adopted  in  almost 
(>vtM"y  ])*>rt  of  (ireat  Hritain  "'  [Siirhru'  llislori/  of  Diirluirn, 
vol.  ii.  p.  })(),  Lond.  1820,  folio). 

Se(>  also  Sir  Culhberl  Sharp's  History  of  irartle])ool,  8vo,  Dur- 
ham, IHUi.  pp.  17(>,  177.  Sharj)  says,  "th(>  only  variation  from 
the   ori<;inal  plan   is  tho  addition    of   air-boxes    to    increuso  its 


b 


loy 


ancv, 
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2015.    KXF.ri'TION    OK    WITCIIKS    IN    THK    SKVKNTKT',\TU    CKNTmY. 

l\(>spectin;j;  the  horriblt>  twecution  of  witches  at  Newcastle  in 
l(i4}),  see  Suvtoes'  History  of  Durham,  vol.  ii.  ]>.  123,  who  has 
U'iven  iiu  extract  from  the  Common  Council  liooks  of  N<'woast]e. 

There  is  an  amusinj;'  but  sup(>rticial  account  of  witclicraft  in 
Mackinnon's  History  of  Civilisation,  Ijond.  8vo,  184(),  vol.  ii. 
]>p.  290-324.  Smollett  [Jlitifon/  of  K)i(fhni(U  vol.  ii.  pp.  509, 
Lond.  8vo,  1790)  says  it  was  not  till  17.'5(>  that  "  Parliament 
r(>pealed  the  old  statutes  of  England  and  Scotland  ugaiust  con- 
juration, witchcraft,  and  dealing  with  evil  spirits." 

2016.    THE    VALUK    01'    KOXh's    HOOK    OK    MA1{TYHS    KAIUA'    IN    THK 
KKi UTKKNTIl    CKNTl-UY. 

"  Among  the  entries  in  the  parish  books  of  Gateshead  is  the 
following:   '  a.d.  172-i-o:   3   volumes  Foxe's  Book  Martyrs,   pd. 
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Mr.  ro^..HW„i-tl.  41.  <J«.  (W.'-'  iSartee.^  JfUnr>j  of  Da, ham,  vol.  ii 
|(»  1  s>i ), 


A'    IN    TllK 


201 ;.  ouKiiN,  OTc,  OK  rAuisir  nwnsTKUH. 
Si,.(',,,|,i„,,,  si.Mrp  {in.toniof  IlarllrpunI,  8vu,  Durl.M,,.,  IKHI,   s,., 

<•"  ■'•;ly  IHMrxid."  H.u,l,Mp.l(i.-i),-rh.  inJ,,lwHio:..t• 
t-""s  <,t  n.o.nus  Lnnl  CnmivsTlI,  wliirh,  .•f..,.nlin;r  <„  Hollinslu.d, 
wn-..  H,.^  ford,   in  Sr,>t,.n.l.n-,  ir,MH  (;5()  Hmry  VII  (.)»[./.,  ],„t 

Ins  no  ,lo„h(,  ,s  u  u.is,,rint,  for  \rm],  "  In.t  uoi,  „u„-h  aUorulr.!  to 
Oil  tlu.  n..-n  of  (,),„.,.„  KlixnlH.M,,  vvl.o  issu..!  iMJm.ctions  cm- 
••'■'•"■'.f,'  H„.,M  in  flu-  l,sf,  711,,  .•m.l  ami,  y.-ars"  of  her  n-if-n. 
Lcticrs  from  llu-  Mo.jhuan  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  181." 

At    (ia(..sl,oa,l    'Mho    pMrisI,.    n-oistor    begins    in    1559-1  .KK) " 
{SnrUe.    1  ,.lon,  of  Dnrhan,,  vol.  ii.  p.  122).     At,  Whickham, 

tl.o  parish  ,vo,.s(or  bogins  in  ir>7y\tiartecs' Ilidovy  of  J)n r- 
/Klin,  vol.  11.  p.  242). 


20l8.    NOT,.;    ON    TIIK    ,rSK,    KTC,    OK    SErAnATK    TKWS    IN    CUVUVUK^. 

'"  <ln"  |.urish  books  of  Chosfoi-h-Strool,  in  (Jhostcr  Wur.l,  in 
Uh'  coiiniy  ot  i>urham,  occurs  the  followin^r  (>„try :  "l(il2, 
2/  May.  'JMio  churchwardens  nuictin-  t-.-ctl'icr  for  "seek in-- fur 
workmen  to  mak  u  Htt  socte  in  a  convenient  phice  for  brydgnu.e,, 
l'r!/<l.,  and  ,s//«  w>„r,s  to  sit  in  ii.s  "  [l^miee,'  HiHtory  of  Durham, 
uA.  ,1.  p.  14.>),  who  has  the  foUowinj,^  note  on  the  aliove  entry 
"  It  IS  l.la.n  that  at  this  period  the  privilej-e  of  a  separate  pew 
was  conhned  to  p(>rson*  of  the  first  rai,k.  The  rest  sat  pro- 
iniscnously  „„  forms  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  privilej^e 
IS  here  exten(k,d  only  to  sick  wives,  and  to  the  blushinj;  brides 
who  sat  to  hear  the   preaclua-  deliver  the  '  J?ride's  Jiush,'  or  th(^ 

NNcddinn-  (Jarment  bi-autiHed.'  On  the  subject  of  pews  and 
tiieir  s(!parate  appropriation  see  a  very  instructing-  and  eneroctic 
l.'c-tun,  delivered  by  Sir  John  Townley  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  : 

My  man  Shuttleworth  of  Hacking  mad»,  this  form,  and  here 
will  1  sit  when  I  come,  and  my  cousin  Nowell  may  make  one 
l)ehind  me  if  he  please,  and  my  sonne  Sherburne  shall  make  one 
im  the  other  side,  and  Mr.  Catterall  another  behind  him  ;  and 
tor  tlu.  ivsidue,  the  u.se  shall  be,  first  come,  first  speed,  and  that 
^vm  make  the  proud  wives  of  Whalley  rise  betimes  to  come  to 
church.'     Whitaker's  Whuiley,  p.  228." 


.  jiImo 
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2019.     WOLVES    IN   SCOTLAND   IN   TIIF,   SEVENTKENTIf,    ANT)    IN    IHELAN1) 
IN    THE    EIOIITEENTU    CENTUllIEH. 

"  As  to  wolves,  they  were  by  mi  means  exterminatefl  l)y  King 
Kdoiir.  Tlie  monks  of  Fors  in  Wensleydale,  about  IIHO,  haJa 
(lan};erous  }i;rant  from  Alan,  earl  of  Kichmond,  of  the  fleish  of  all 
wild  animals  torn  by  wolves  within  their  own  dale.  Whitaker's 
Wlialley  and  Clitheroe,  p.  169,  and  Burton's  Monast.  Kbor.  Fora 
Abbey.  Kinj?  James  the  1^'irst  and  Sixth  sometimes  took  the  di- 
vei-sion  of  wolf-huntin<if  ia  Scotland,  in  which  kingdom  the  last 
wild  wolf  was  killed  as  late  as  1682;  and  in  Ireland  proclama- 
tions were  issued  against  wolves  in  Antrim  in  the  reign  of  Anne  " 
(Svrteen'  History  of  Dvrham,,  vol.  ii.  p.  172,  Lond.  1820,  fob'o). 

For  these  hust  two  assertions  Surtees  lias  given  no  authority. 

In  1654,  the  wjilves  came  into  the  streets  of  Blois,  "and  de- 
voured a  young  child  "  (see  Reveshjfs  Travels  and  Memoirs,  8vo, 
18.31,  p.  26).  At  Blois,  in  1644,  Evelyn,  who  was  then  there, 
Kays  {JJiai-y,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  104),  the  wolves  -'are  here  in  such 
numbers  that  they  often  con>e  and  take  children  out  of  the  very 
streets."  Nichols's  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Eigliteenth  Century, 
vol.  vi.  p.  102.  The  French  and  Irish  believed  men  were  turned 
into  wolves  (see  Sir  W.  Temple's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  431).  They 
were  said  to  be  seen  in  New  Soutli  Wales  (see  Cool-'s  Voyages, 
8vo,  1821,  vol.  ii.  -p.  206).  Perlin,  who  visited  lilngland  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  I.,  ^ays,  "  In  this  country  there  are  no  wolves  " 
(Antiquarian  liepevtoivj,  iv.  512).  Jorevin  de  Eochefort,  who 
visited  Scotland  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  says,  "  They  say 
that  in  Scotland  there  are  so  many  woHes  that  the  inhabitants 
cannot  go  out  of  their  villages  without  danger  of  being  devovued. 
But  that  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  England,  since  there  is  not 
one?  to  be  found  "  {Antiquarian  Repertory,  iv.  609).  They  were 
very  numerous  in  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  centiiry  (see  Wright's 
Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92).  In  1569,  Throckmorton, 
the  ambas^-idor  in  France,  writes,  there  are  "  no  wolves  in  Eng- 
lande"  {Foro^s's  State  Papers,  i.  198).  But  it  would  seem  that 
there  ivere  wolves  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  (see  Friar 
Bid-on' s  Po'ophesie,  1604,  pp.  7,  16,  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell, 
Percy  Society,  vol.  xv.)  Dawson  Turner  says,  "  Wolves  are  by  no 
means  extinct  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayeux.  We  saw  a  tame 
one,"  &c.  (Turner's  Tour  in  Normandy,  Lond.  8vo,  1820,  vol.  ii. 
p.  259).  In  1559,  the  French  ambassadors  took  from  England 
mastiffs  to  hunt  the  wolves  {Machyn's  Dianj,  p.  199,  Camden 
Society).  In  1525,  and  again  in  1551,  the  country  about  Pistoja 
and  P'lorence  was  ravaged  })y  wolves.  See  the  very  curious 
notice  in  Tytler's  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  8vo,  1849,  ii.  83,  84. 
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2020. 


COALS   FIRST   DKLIVKRRl)   BY   WAGGON   ON   RAILWAYS. 

"Hutchinson  (vol.  iii.  p.  497),  states  that  ivaggon-^mya,  or 
railways,  for  the  conveyance  of  coal,  were  fi-st  introduced  by 
Coloiifl  Liddell  of  Kavensworth  about  1720;  but  in  Bailey'a 
View  of  TJurham,  p.  3,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Kobson 
(then  agent  at  Ravenswortli)  that  the  earliest  mention  of  coals 
delivered  by  waggons  occurs  in  1671,  at  Teamstaith"  (Smieea' 
Ihstory  of  D^irhin.,  vol.  ii.  p.  209). 

In  1541,  the  price  of  coals  was  eight  shillings  a  chaldron  (see 
Chronicle  of  Calais,  p.  198,  201,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xxxv.)  In 
1()G(),  Pepys  {Diaii,  vol.  iii.  p.  103)  says  that  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  cuals  were  3^.  3.y.  a  chakh-on.  A  few  months  afterwards 
they  had  ris.  •  to  4^.  {Pepya,  iii.  163.)  In  1677,  Evelyn  writes 
yDia^vj,  1827,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  "The  trade  of  Ipswich  is  for 
tlie  most  part  Newcastle  coals,  with  which  tJiey  bupply  London, 
but  it  was  formerly  a  cloathing  town." 

2021.  TABLES  WITH  CUPBOARDS. 

In  a  will  made  in  1607,  by  William  Blackston  of  Gibside, 
prhited  in  Surtees's  History  of  Durham  (vol.  ii.  p.  253,  Lond. 
folio,  1820),  there  occurs  a  bequest  of  "one  new  London  table 
witli  a  courte  cupboard  to  the  same."  Grifford  says,  "Cupboard, 
the  modern  sideboard"  {Note  to  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816, 
ii.  303).  In  1617,  a  girl  is  called  in  relation  to  her  delicacy,  "a 
mere  cupboard  of  glasses"  {Miadleton's  Works,  1840,  iii.  449, 
and  see  ii,  91  ;  v.  492).  In  1571,  they  hehl  books  (see  Mtirdiu's 
State  Papers,  p.  130) 

In  the  directions  for  the  household  of  Edward  VI.  it  is  ordered 
that  "  the  cupboards  are  to  be  furnished  with  coshens ;"  and  "  at 
l)reakfixste,  dynner,  and  supper,  the  gent,  usher  is  charged  with 
the  cupborde "  (Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  pp.  648,  649). 
In  1522,  Margaret  of  Scotland  writes  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  money  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  "  I  would  have  been 
constrained  to  put  away  my  jewels  and  cupboard  "  {iMiss  Wood's 
Letters  of  Royal  Ladies,  8vo,  1846,  i.  249).  In  1523,  she  writes, 
''I  liave  nothing  to  fir.d  my  meat  with,  nor  my  servants ;  and  my 
cupboard  lying  in  pledge  "  (i.  286).  In  1535,  Jane  Basset  writes 
to  her  stepmother,  Lady  Lisle,  "  I  have  made  you  four  pairs  of 
sheets  and  a  cupboard  cloth  "  (ii.  144). 

2022.     MEANING   OF   «  RY "   IN   THE   NAMES   OF  TOWNS. 

"  Ry  is  believed  an  old  British  name  for  water,  and  I  suspect 
wherever  a  village  of  this  or  similar  name  [he  is  speaking  of 
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Ryton,  in  the  county  of  Diirlium]  occurH,  that  it  will  bo  found 
Heated  in  some  '  wide-watered  vuh'.'  Kyton  on  tlie  Yorkshire 
Darwent,  Kyton  on  the  Severn  in  Shropshire,  Kyegate  in  Surrey, 
Kydal  in  Westniorehuid,  &c.,  may  be  adduced  as  instances" 
{ISiiiieeH  I[!ntori/  of  Dtu'lidin,  vol.  ii.  p.  259). 
And  see  in  AuT.  lOGD,  the  meaning  of  By. 

2023.     THE   CUSTOM    OV   IFANOINO   UP   FUNEIIAL   GAllLANDS   IN 

CIIUUCHES. 

"  In  Wilton  Gilbert  Church  is  preserved  .the  almost  obsolete 
custom  of  hanging  up  funeral  garlands.  A  good  account  of  this 
pretty  observance  may  be  found  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1747.  .  .  . 
The  custom  of  placing  flowers  in  the  coflin  witli  tlie  deceased  is 
still  preserved  in  many  villages  in  the  north,"  &c.  {SuHees'  Ilis- 
tor}j  of  Durham,  vol.  ii.  p.  392). 

Bishop  Percy,  who  wrote  in  1765,  says  that  in  his  time  it  was 
"  a  custom  in  many  parts  of  England,  to  carry  a  flowery  garland 
before  the  corpse  of  a  woman  who  dies  immarried  "  {Percy" »  He- 
liquea  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  8vo,  1845,  p.  156).  The 
garlands  "  were  carried  solemnly  before  the  corpse  by  two  maids, 
and  afterwards  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  within  the 
church  "  {Antiquarian  Eepertory,  iv.  664).  Drake's  Shakespeare 
and  his  Times,  4to,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  240-242. 

Phillips  {History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  ii. 
p.  138)  says,  "It  is  still  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  France,  to  put  a  branch  of  rosemary  in  the  hand  of 
the  dead  when  in  the  coffin." 


2024.     ESTABLISHMENT  OF   THE   QUAKERS    IN   TOEKSHIRB. 

"The  first  establishment  of  the  quakers  at  Scarborough  was  in 
the  year  1651  "  {HetulerweWs  History  of  Scarborough,  2nd  edit. 
York,  8vo,  1811,  p.  188). 

But,  according  to  Charlton  {Histoi-y  of  Whitby,  York,  1779, 
pp.  349,  350),  Fox  first  came  to  Whitby  "about  1654,"  but  the 
quakers  did  not  open  a  meeting-house  there  until  September 
1676  ;  at  which  time  they  opened  "  two  other  meeting-houses  built 
solely  at  the  expense  of  the  quakers,  viz.,  one  at  Malton,  and  the 
other  at  Scarborough.  These  meeting-houses  were  not  registered, 
or  properly  licensed,  till  October  8th,  1689,  when  King  William  III. 
considering  the  quakers  as  peaceable  subjects,  was  pleased  to  in- 
dulge them  with  free  liberty  of  conscience." 
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2025.     OnSEUVATIONS   OF   THR    INFLUKNCR   OF   SPAIN   ON   MANNllIW, 
ETC.,    IN   KNOLAND   IN    THK   SKVKNTKKNTir    CENTI'RY. 

In  Wycherley's  Love  in  a  Wood,  lUngor  and  Vincent,  "  youn«? 
frcntlcnien  of  the  town,"  are  disputin-jf  roHju'ctinj,'  the  nu'iit  of 
their  iniHtresses.  liiingvr  taiintinj,dy  nays  (act  iv.  scene  (5,  j).  2()  ii), 
"  I'm  snre  'tis  well  if  your  feniah?  correspondent  can  read."  To 
which  the  indi;r„iint  Vincent  rejoins,  "I  must  confess  I  have 
none  of  the  little  letters,  half  nanu^  or  title,  like  your  Spanish 
Epistle  dedicatory."  In  Wycherley's  (ientleman  Dancinj,^  Master, 
one  of  the  most  amusing  characters  is  an  Knglishman  named 
Formal,  who  has  just  returned  from  Spain,  and  apes  their  man- 
ners and  their  oaths.  See  in  particular  at  the  beginniuj,'  of 
act  iii.  the  amusing  interview  between  him  and  a  would-be 
Parisian  dnnd} . 

Jorevin  de  Kochefort,  whosn  Travels  were  published  in  1672, 
says,  « The  English  love  the  Spaniards,  particularly  the  Portu- 
guese, more  than  they  fear  them"  {Antiquarian  liepertoriu 
vol.  iv.  p.  574). 

2026.     KIUKDALE   AND   OTHER   ClIUnCIIES   WITH   SAXON   INSCRirTIONS. 

For  an  account  of  Kirkdale  Church  and  the  Saxon  inscriptions 
on  its  dials,  see  Hinderwell's  History  of  Scarborough  (2nd  edit. 
York,  8vo,  1811,  pp.  404-406).  There  is  an  interesting  account 
of  "the  cluu-ch  of  Kirk^'ile,  near  Kirkby  JMoorside,"  in  Young's 
History  of  Whitby  (8vo,  1817,  vol.  ii.  pp.  741-747).  He  says, 
"  It  is  the  only  one  in  this  vicinity,  and  almost  the  only  one  in 
Britain,  that  bears  a  Saxon  inscription,  recording  the  name  of  the 
foimder  and  dating  the  time  of  its  erection  before  the  Conciuest." 
Young,  however,  adds  (pp.  747,  748),  "  Kirkdale  is  not  the  only 
church  in  our  district,  furnished  with  a  Saxon  dial  bearing  an 
inscription  ;  the  neighbouring  church  of  Edstone  enjoys  the  same 
honour,  though  no  author  that  I  am  acquainted  with  has  hitherto 
noticed  it.  .  .  .  As  the  dial  and  the  letters  are  executed  in  the 
same  style  as  those  at  Kirkdale,  they  belong  unquestionably  to 
the  same  age,  though  perhaps  the  Edstone  inscription  may  be  a 
few  years  later." 


I 


2027.     OBSERVATIONS   ON   JET. 

For  some  account  of  jet,  see  Young's  History  of  Whitby 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  783,  784).  He  says,  "Jet,  which  occurs  also  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  aluminous  bed,  may  be  properly  classed 
with  fossil  wood,  as  it  appears  to  be  wood  in  a  high  state  of  bitu- 
miuization.  .  .  .  The  jet  of  our  coasts  was  known  to  the  ancients 
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by  the  name  gac/ates.  Many  liave  supposed  this  substance  to  be 
indurated  petroleum,  or  mineral  pitch  ;  but  the  facts  now  stated 
are  sufficient  to  prove  its  ligneous  origin." 

It  appears  from  a  passo.ge  in  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  that 
jet  rings  were  commonly  worn  (see  Gilford's  edit,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
vol.  i.  p.  53). 

2028.  NOTE  ON  ROBIN  HOOD. 

For  a  short  accocmt  of  Kobin  Hood,  see  Charlton's  History  of 
Whitby,  York  (1779,  pp.  146,  147).  See  also  a  short  account  of 
Eobin  Hood  by  Young  (History  of  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  p.  647),  who 
CTvs,  «  He  IS  said  to  have  died  in  1247."  In  1565,  "  to  believe  a 
tale  of  Kobin  Hood  "  was  an  expre.s.sion  for  believing  an  absur- 
dity (see  M'rifjht's  Elizabeth,  8vo,  18.38,  vol.  L  p.  190  ;  Harleicm 
Mwcellany,  vi.  163).  Tlie  "followers  of  Robert  Hood,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  committed  great  outrages  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland"  {Blackstone'a  Commentaries,  8vo,  1809, 
vol.  iv.  p.  246  ;  he  quotes  3  Inst.  197). 

2029.    ACCOUNT   OF   AN   ENGLISH   MONASTIC   LIBRARY   IN   THE 
TWELFTH   CENTURY. 

Young,  in  Appendix  No.  3  to  his   History  of  Whitby,  8vo 
Whitby,  1817,  vol.  ii.  pp.  918-920,  has  printed  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Library  of  the  Whitby  Monastery,  "about  A.n.  1180."     Of 
this  catalogue  Young  has  given  (vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405)  a"  short 
analysis.     It  consisted  of  eighty-seven  volumes,  of  which  sixty 
were  theological  and  twenty-seven  grammatical  or  classical.     In 
the  theological  departments  "most  of  the  authors  belong  to  the 
fourth,  fiftli,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries.  -  .  .  There  are 
scarcely  any  of  the  early  Fathers,  Greek  or  Latin,  <3xcept  Origen  ; 
nor  do  we  find  any  part  of  the  voluminous  writings  of  Au<>ustine 
Jerome,  or  Cyril.  ...  In  the  classical  department  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  observing  the  names  of  Homer,  Plato,  Cicero,  Juvenal, 
Persius,  Statius,  and   Boetius.  .  .  .  Virgil,  though  not  named, 
appears  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  library,  as  there  is  one  volume 
called  '  The  Bucolics.'  " 


2030.    SUNDAY   FAIRS   AND   MARKETS   IN   ENGLAND. 

«  Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the  impiety  of  our  monks  than 
the  existence  of  Sunday  fairs  and  markets  held  by  their  authority, 
and  under  their  very  eye  for  several  ages.  It  appears  from  the  charter 
of  Henry  VI.,  granted  in  1445,  'that  the  abbot  and  convent  had 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  to  hold  a  market  .at  Whitby  every 
Lord's  day  throughout  the  year,'  and  though  the  market  was  by 
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that  charter  transferred  to  Saturday ;  and  an  act  of  parh'ament 
was  passed  three  years  after  to  enforce  a  similar  improvement 
over  all  the  kingdom,  still  the  act  allowed  the  sale  of  '  necessary 
victual '  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  suflFered  the  Sunday  markets  to 
continue  in  harvest ;  so  that  this  reformation  was  very  partial. 
Statutes  at  large,  i.  pp.  618,  619  ;  Charlton,  p.  271.     Charlton, 
not  aware  tliat  the  word  Sabbatum  in  old  records  means  Saturday, 
has  mistranslated  Henry's  charter  representing  him  as  continuing 
tlie  weekly  market  on  the  Lord's  day  with  a  view  to  sanctify  it ; 
whereas  the  charter  states  that  the  king,  willing  to  sanctify  the 
Lord's  day,  allowed  the  market  to  be  thenceforth  held  on  Satur- 
day.  ...  As  the  markets  at  Whitby  were  under  the  control  of 
the  abbot  and  convent,  their  sanctioning  so  shocking  a  violation 
of  God's  sacred  day  demonstrates  too  forcibly  a  lamentable  want 
of  true  religion.     It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  St.  Hilda  and 
St.  Cuthbert,  when  even  the  queen  of  Northumberland  was  not 
permitted  to  mount    her  chariot   or  perform  a  journey  on  the 
Lord's  day.  (Bed.  Vita  S.  Cudb.  c.  27.)  Nor  did  such  a  contempt 
of  divine  institutions  appear  even  in   the  close  of  the  Saxon 
period  (Wilk.  Concil.  i.  pp.  203,  207,  220,  273) ;  but  after  the 
Conquest  this  impiety  grew  apace,  till  in  spite  of  some  laudable 
attempts  to  stop  its  progress  (Ibid.  pp.  508,  510,  511,  624,  707  ; 
iii.  pp.  42,   43)  it   overspread    the    whole    land   like   a  deluge. 
Heylin,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  (p.  38),  speaks  of  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  as  an  innovation^  but  it  was 
only  a  return   to  the  piety  of  former  times ;  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  profanation  of  the  Christian  sabbath  had  long 
been  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority.    The  synod  of  Exeter, 
in  1287,  permitted  the  sale  of  victuals  on  Sunday  after  mass. 
Wilk.  Concil.  ii.  p.  145.     In  a  mandate  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury on  this  subject,  issued  in  1359,  it  is  stated  as  a  mournful 
ftict,  that  while  the  Lord's  day  was  violated  by  markets  and  fairs, 
it  was  also  profaned  by  feasting,  dnmkenness,  debauchery,  meet- 
ings of  clubs,  quarrels,  fightings,  and  even  murders.     In  some 
places  the  whole  p(»pulation  flocked  to  these  impious  fairs,  and 
the  churches  were  totally  deserted.     Wilk.  Concil.  iii.  p.  43" 
{Young's  History  of   Whitby,  8vo,  Whitby,  1817,  vol.  i.  pp.  411, 
412). 

In  1783,  Adam  Clarke  was  appointed  to  preach  at  the  "  Norfolk 
Circuit."  He  says  that  in  Norfolk,  "  Except  among  a  very  few 
religious  people,  the  Sabbath  day  was  universally  disregarded. 
Buying  and  selling  were  considered  neither  unseemly  nor  sinful ; 
and  on  that  day  the  sports  of  the  field,  particularly  fowling,  were 
general.    Multitudes  even  of  those  called  religious  people  bought 
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and  sold  without  any  remorse.  To  find  a  man  saved  from  this 
sin  was  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  "  {Life  of  Adam  Clarke,  edited 
by  Rev.  J.  J3.  B.  Chirke,  Lond.  1833,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  208).  In  1554, 
on  29th  of  June,  "was  a  fayre  at  Westminster  Abbay"  {Machyn's 
Diary,  p.  66,  Camden  Soe.)  On  a  Sunday,  in  1688,  the  judges 
were  "introduced  to  the  king  by  the  Lord  Chancellor"  {The 
Ellis  Gorra^pomUnce,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  bb).  In  1800,  Bishop 
Watson  {Life  of  Himself,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1818,  vol.  ii.  p.  113) 
mentions  "  an  evil  which  has  increased  very  much,  if  it  has  not 
entirely  sprung  up  in  many  places  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
travelling  of  waggons  and  stage-coaches  on  Sundays."  In  1592, 
PicKering  was  knighted,  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  entrusted 
with  the  great  seal  on  Sunday  {CampbeWs  Lives  of  the  Chancel- 
lors, vol.  ii.  p.  188). 

2031.    SUNDAY    FAIRS    IN    ENGLAND    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH    AND 
NINETEENTH   CENTURIES. 

_  Young  {History  of  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  p.  882)  says,  "  As  supersti- 
tion is  the  handmaid  of  impiety,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
a  Sunday  foir  was  held  here  for  many  ages ;  this  disgraceful 
nuisance  is  now  happily  removed."  At  p.  884,  Young,  speaking 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby,  says,  "  Forty  years  ago  almost 
every  village  and  hamlet  had  its  Simday  fair  ;  but  this  impious 
practice  is  aow  abolished,  except  in  the  villages  of  Kinningrave, 
Saltburn,  Eedcar,  and  Lackenby." 

Charlton  {History  of  Whitby,  4to,  York,  1779,  p.  272)  says, 
"  1  et  these  petty  markets  and  fairs  still  continued  to  be  held  on 
Sundays  in  many  adjacent  villages  ;  nor  is  that  custom  as  yet 
entirely  abolished  among  us,  to  the  shame  of  our  country  be  it 
spoken." 

2032.    NUNNERIES    IN    THE    TWELFTH    CENTURY    DEDICATED    TO 
THE    VIRGIN    MARY. 

"  The  six  nunneries  in  the  district "  (i.e.  of  Whitby)  «  were  all 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  all  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  all  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  each  being  intended  for  the 
reception  of  about  twelve  nuns  and  a  prioress"  {Young's  History 
0;  Whitbtj,  8vo,  Whitby,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  434). 

2033.    WHITBY   GAINING   FROM   THE   SEA. 

"  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  town  [of  Whitby]  has  been 
gradually  gaining  from  the  sea ;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  it 
has  been  literally  built  on  the  .s.c,.nd  "  (  Young's  History  of  Whitby, 
8vo,  Whitby,  1817.  vol.  ii.  p.  484).  J  J  J^ 
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ot  ince,  in  Cheshire,  « is  a  petition  from  tlie  abbot  to  Hubert 

Iirt'^'r  if°P.''^'"''^^"^-y  ^^-"^  11^3  ''  1207,  stating 
that  in  Wryall,  and  in  their  manor  of  Ynes  they  had  lost  by  the 
jmindation  o  the  sea  thirty  carucates  of  land,' and  were  de^'; 
losin.  more-  iOrmerocVs  History  of  Cheskh.,  1819,  vol.  i[ 
t^le  D^  «fh  ^rmerod  says  of  the  valley  between  the  Mersey  and 
the  Dee,  that  the  waters  before  the  retiring  of  the  sea  from  the 
western  coast  of  Britain  occupied  the  line  of  these  vales  will  be 
doubted  by  no  one  who  has  looked  down  on  the  general  level  of 
the  country,"  &c.  (vol.  ii.  p.  187). 

2034.    INSTANCES   OF   LONGEVITY   IN   WHITBY. 

For  instances  Of  longevity  in  the  town  of  Whitby,  see  Young's 
History  of  Whitby,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  ii.  pp.  523,  524.  ^ 

In  1^88  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins  died,  aged  101  (see  Note  mBen 
Jonsons  Wo^l..  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ix.  p.  362).  \vesley  died  in 
1791,  aged  eighty-seven  {Southe,Js  Wesley,  ii.  545).  Lon«evity 
IS  remarkable  in  the  Asturias  {TownsencVs  Journey  throJh 
bpam,  vol.  11.  p.  15).  -^  -^ 

2035.    CUSTOM    HOUSE    AT    WHITIIY    SINCE    THE    TIME    OF    CHARLES   II. 

"Whitby  has  had  a  custom-house  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  {Younf/s  Histo,^  of  Whitby,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  ii. 
p.  od9). 

M'Culloch  says  {Commercial  Dictionary,  8vo,  1849    p   473) 
"Custom  duties   seem  to   have  existed  in    England  before    the 
Conquest ;  but  the  king's  claim  to  them  was  iirst  established  by 
Stat.  3  Edw.  I."  ^ 


1 
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2036.    CHOCOLATE    AND    CHOCOLATE-HOUSES   IN   THE    REIGN   OF 

CHARLES    II. 

I  do  not  remember  any  mention  of  chocolate  in  the  plays  of  s.,.  ■. 
^^ycherley;  but  in   Congreve's  Love  for   Love  (act  i.  scene  1    Aur! 
p.  204a)  we  have  "a  cliocolate-house  lampoon,"  and  in  scene  6' 
p.  206  A   "  If  we  don't  make  haste  the  ciiairmen  will  be  abroad, 
and  block  up  in  the  chocolate-houses."     And  in   the  same  play 
(act  m.  scene  3)  Tattle  says,  "  I  can  summon  the  maids  at  the 
chocolate-houses,  who  shall  make  oath,"  &c.     In  (\Mi..-reve's  Way 
of  the  World,  one  of  the  characters  is  "  Betty,  waiting  maid  at  a 
cliocolate-house,    and  the  scene  of  act  i.  is  laid  "  at  a  chocolate- 
hnii.c,    and  m  act  i.  scene  7,  p.  203  a,  we  have,  «  You  must 
bring  two  dishes  of  chocolate  and  a  glass  of  clnuamon-ivaterr 
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That  exquisite  dandy,  Lord  Foppington,  describinp;  hia  mode  of 
life  {The  Hehtpue,  act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  309  ii),  says  that  before 
dinner,  "  if  it  be  nasty  weather,  I  take  a  turn  in  the  cliocohite- 
house,  where  as  you  walk,  madam,  yon  have  the  prettiest  pros- 
pect in  the  world ;  you  have  looking-glasses  all  round  you."  In 
tlie  winter  of  1(583-84,  the  Thames  was  frozen  over  and  chocolate 
sold  on  it  (see  Mi\  Mimihaulfs  Golhctlon  of  Old  Bdlladu  on  the 
Great  Frost,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  7).  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  used  to  take  chocolate  to  excite  her  sexual 
feelings  (see  Meviolres  de  Maddmedu  Hav»mf.,  Paris,  8vo,  1824, 
p.  92).  In  1718,  "chocolate  home-made  without  vanillies" 
{Nichols,  IlladratloHs  of  the  EUjhteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  356). 


IS  'i. 
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2037.   TllE    USB   OF   PKWS   IN   CirURCHES   IN   THE   SIXTKENTII 

CENTUUY. 

See  iilso  "  From  a  plan  of  the  interior  of  the  church  of  Hartlepool, 

AuT.iiOlS.  preserved  in  the  Corporation  records,  dated  May  1,  KJOO,  the 
number  of  '  pues  or  stalls '  are  thirty-three,  including  the  stalls 
of  the  '  vicarr  and  dark,'  and  the  '  stall  or  pue  for  the  maior  and 
brethren.'  The  men  and  women  were  not  accustomed  to  sit  pro- 
miscuously, as  at  present,  but  were  placed  in  separate  stalls " 
{Shcwp's  History  of  Hartlepool,  Durham,  1816,  8vo,  p.  98). 

And  see  in  the  note  the  original  orders,  '•  agreed  upon  between 
the  mayor  and  chief  burgesses  and  the  vicar,  by  which  it  was 
arranged  that  tlie  chief  burgesses,  and  the  chief  burgesses'  wives, 
should  have  "  pues  "  separating  them  from  the  ordinary  burgesses. 
"  The  Parochial  Chapel  of  Wilton,"  in  Cheshire,  was  probably 
ei'ected  about  1560,  "which  occurs  on  the  pews  amongst  some 
ancient  carvings"  {OrmennVs  History  of  Cheshire,  1819,  vol.  iii. 
p.  90).  This  seems  to  put  an  end  to  the  idea  that  we  owe  pews 
to  the  Puritans.  Stow  mentions  pews  in  a  London  cluu'chj  in  or 
before  1524  {Survey  of  London,  edit.  Thoms,  8vo,  1842,  p.  55). 
A  century  ago  Dr.  Shebbeare  writes  of  the  English,  "  Every 
family  having  in  their  churches  a  snug  pew,  a  kind  of  closet, 
where  they  all  sit  and  sleep  or  employ  themselvei^  in  anything 
but  their  duty  to  the  Highest"  {AngelonVs  Letters  on  the  Eng- 
lish Nation,  8vo,  1755,  vol.  i.  p.  51). 


2038.   TIIK   OTlirrlN  OF  GOTUIC   auchitectuhe. 

For  a  slight  view  of  the  origin  of  Gothic  architecture  "  taken 
from  observations  by  my  friend  George  Haunders,  Esq.,  Ardueo- 
lo'''ia,  vol.  xvii."  see  Sharps  History  of  Hartlepooij  Svo,  Durham. 
18'l6,  pp.  101,  102. 
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Cook  {Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  iii.  p.  292),  speaking  of  the 
miserable  huts  in  Easter  Island,  says  that  the  inlmbitrnts  con- 
8  ruct  them  by  setting  sticks  in  the  ^.round,  "  and  tying  them  at 
the  top,  forming  thereby  a  kind  of  Gothic  arch." 

2039.  ACCODNTS  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  HARTLEPOOL. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  {History  of  Hartlepool,  8 vo,  Durham,  1 8 16, 
p.  151),  speaking  of  the  »  manners  and  customs  of  Hartlepool" 
«ays  «  The  first  time  a  child  visits  a  neighbour  or  reht^  fi, 
regularly  presented  with  three  things,  «a^^  bread,  and  J ea<r 
this   practice,   iiowever   (not   noticed  by  IVnmxe  or  I^rand)    is 

ZlL'^l     \  ""    ''',  """'^^    ''    ''"«-^"^^''       ^^^'-P   ^dds 
(p.  Io2)  «  A  custom  prevails  on  the  Monday  immediately  follow- 
ing Easter  Sunday  for  the  men  to  take  off  the  women's  shoes  or 
buckles,  and  on  the  Tuesday,  for  the  women  to  retaliate  in  like 
manner ;  these  petty  thefts  are  only  to  be  redeemed  by  presents 
The   trifling  smns  obtained  by  this   mutual  and  fre.niently  pro- 
voked  warfare    are   generally   expended    in    a  'merry  m/kL.' 
towards  the  end  of  the  week."     This  latter  custom  existed  tt 
Whitby  from  time  immemorial,  and   though   now  prohibited  is 
not  completely  abolished  {Yuan<Ss  History   of   Whitby,  vol.  ii. 
p.  882). 

2040.    COACHES    FIRST   INTROnrCED   INTO   WHITBY. 

"Whitby  had  not  the  accommodation  of  coaches  till  the  year  s,.  .,., 
1788,  when  a  diligence  commenced  running  twice  a  week  to  ^^"^-  ''•'^«- 
lork.     Ihis  W.U.  succeeded  in  1795  by  a  mall  coach,  whioli  runs 
Imce  a  week,  ^c{Uu'ruJs  History  of  If^^%,  8vo,  Whitby, 
1»17,  vol.  11.  p.  579).  -" 

Jorevin  de  Kochefort,  whose  Travels  were  printed  in  1672,  says, 
th  .11  A?      .  -^  the   common   Oxford   waggon,  whicli   pask' 
thiough  Acton,  Saihal,  wliere  the  woods  reach  to  Helenden    Ux 
^^n&ge'\Anttquavian  Repertoi'y,  iv.  576).     He  adds  (p.  621) 
Coaclios  set  out  every  day  from  London  for  Harwicli,  and  from 

Harwich   for   London The  packet   boat   for  Holland  com-        • 

monly  sails  every  Monday  from  Harwich,  if  the  weather  is  not  so 
stormy  as  to  render  the  passage  dangerous." 

2041.    THE    QUAKERS    FIRST    ESTABLISHED    AT    WHITRY. 

"The  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  is  of  knr. 
standing  m  Whitby,  having  commenced  in  1654,  under  the 
mmistry  of  the  celebrated  George  Fox,  the  fother  of  the  body  " 
[iounya  History  of  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  p.  618). 
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2042.    STATE   OF   MANNERS   IN   WHITBY    IN    THE   EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

"  On  the  state  of  manners  in  Whitby  about  a  century  ago,  the 
following  extracts  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  William  Chapman,  so 
often  quoted,  furnish  some  interesting  information.  .  .  .  Tea  was 
very  little  used  in  these  times,  most  of  the  old  men  being  much 
ao-ainst  it ;  but  after  the  decease  of  the  old  people  it  soon  came 
into  general  use.  The  time  of  dining  was  a  quarter  past  twelve, 
and  that  of  visiting  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  women 
always  took  their  needlework  with  them  and  returned  home 
between  iive  and  six"  {Young's  Histm^j  of  Wkltby,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  634,  635). 

A  century  ago  tea  was  common  in  London.  Dr.  Shebbeare 
says,  "  Even  the  common  maid-servants  must  have  their  tea  twice 
a  day  in  all  the  parade  of  quality  ;  they  make  it  their  bargain  at 
first :  this  very  article  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  wages  of  ser- 
vants in  Italy"  {Letters  on  the  English  Nation,  by  B.  Angeloni, 
8vo,  1755,  vol.  ii.  p.  38).  Tea  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland 
by  Mary  of  Modena,  who  with  her  husband  James,  duke  of  York, 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  1680  {Chambers's  'Traditions  of  Edin- 
burgh, 8vo,  1847,  p.  320).  In  1746,  Wesley  {Journal,  8vo,  1851, 
p.  234)  wished  that  "  the  poorer  people  of  cur  society  could  be 
persuaded  to  leave  off  drinking  of  tea."  See  also  p.  595,  where 
we  find  that  in  1767  the  poor  drank  it.  Even  Cullen  {Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  394)  is  so  prejudiced  as  to  sey  that  "  the  drinking  tea 
and  coffee  is  always  hurtful  to  the  dyspeptic  " 

In  1788,  Hannah  More  writes  io  her  sister  from  London,  "  we 
dine  at  six,"  but  "  in  Paris  people  dine  at  two  "  {Roberts's  Alemoirs 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  ii.  p.  114). 


2043.    CHRISTIANITY   IN   THE   FOURTH   CENTURY. 

"  Some  writers  have  expressed  surprise  that  when  Christianity 
was  professed  by  Constantine  no  greater  improvement  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  population  of  the  empire.  The  answer 
is  ready  ;  it  was  professed  in  name  only ;  but  existed  not,  in 
reality,  nor  were  the  principles  of  morality  founded  on  pure 
religious  faith  known  in  the  community "  {History  of  Civilisa- 
tion, by  William  Alexander  Macklnnon,  Lond.  1846,  8vo,  vol.  i. 

p.  77). 

Dr.  Arnold  writes,  in  1827,  "of  the  pretended  conversions  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
tours  d.adresse  that  Satan  ever  played,  except  his  invention  of 
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popery  I  mean  that  by  inducing  kings  and  nation.,  to  conform 
^ominally  to  Christianity,  and  thus  to  get  into  their  hands  tl^ 
direction  of  Christian  society,  he  has  in  a  great  measure  s^ 
ceeded  in  keeping  out  the  peculiar  principles  of  that  society  f  om 
any  extended  sphere  of  operation,  and  in  insuring  the  asceT 

til ^52:73). ^   '" ^'^' '^ ^'"'^'' ''' ^'' •  '^^ ""^^' 

2044.    OBSERVATION   ON   THIERRY,   WHO   IS    SMD   TO  BE   INDEBTED 

TO   MILTON. 

-"Milton  in  his  ' History  of  Britain  continued  to  the  Norman 
Conquest '(which,  we  may  remark,  has  furnished  in  its  deS 
and  references  to  authorities  much  of  the  knowledge  displayed  a 
original  by  M  Thierry,  in  the  early  part  of  his  wo^rk  on  the  con 
?846,  vll  i^ts']."  ^^^«^^---'«  ^'^^ory  of  Civilisati^l  Z, 

Mr.Keightleysays  that  Milton  had  not  much  knowledge  either 
of  classical  mythology  or  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  (^1a  /  1 
Tales  mul  Papular  Fictions,  Lond.  1834,  pp.  22-25).     ^^'"'^/^ 

2045.    NOTE    ON   MORALS,   ETC.,    OF   ZOROASTER. 

"  According  to  the  Persian  legislator  Zoroaster,  to  plant  a  tree, 
to  cultivate  a  field  to  have  a  family,  are  the  great  duties  of  man 
This  philosopher,  like  all  who  have  either  preceded  him  or  f2 
lowed  him,  unenlightened  by  Christianity,  has  omitted  the  social 
duties  ot  man  towards  his  fellow-creature  "  {^Maohinnon^s  His- 
tory of  Gwihsahon,  Lond.  1846,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  p.  215). 

1.  It  is  astonishing— or  rather  it  is  not  astonishing— to  find 
lyebmith  reviving  the  obsolete  charges  of  Sir  William  Jones 
against  Du  Perron,  and  affecting  to  throw  doubt  on  the  genuine 
uess  ot  the  Zendavesta,  because  it  interferes  with  his  own  nre 
conceived   notions.     The   reader   who   is   acquainted   with   this" 
subject  will  be  amused  by  turning  to  vol.  ii.  p.  487  of  Dr.  Pv^ 
ftmitJi  s  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  I82» 
^.  In  1800,   Southey   truly  writes,  "Anquetil  du   Perron   was 
certamly  a  far  more  useful  and  meritorious  orientalist  than  Sir 
\\  illiam  Jones,  who  disgraced  himself  by  enviously  abusing  him  » 
{hife  and  Correspondence  of  R.  Southey,  by  the   Rev.   C.   O 
^outhey,  8vo,  1849,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  96).     Montesquieu  (Esprl't 
aes  Lots  hvre  xxiv.  ch.  xix.  (Euvres,  8vo,  1835,  p.  412)  has  well 
observed  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  religion  has  nothing  to  do 
witJi  tJie  goodness  or  badness  of  its  effects.     There  is  n«  donbt  nf 
tlie  geuuiueness  of  the  Zendt 
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of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  18,  19,  3rd  edit.  8vo,  1844),  though 
Erskiue  {Transactions  of  Bombay  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  302)  thinks 
it  is  not  by  Zoroaster. 

2046.  CHAHACTER   AND  TENDENCY   OP   CRUSADES. 

See  also  "  The  fierce  and  ignorant  masses  that  poured  from  the  west 

Akt.  1247.  into  the  east,  led  by  superstition  and  desire  of  conquest,  must  in 
the  various  crusades  liave  caused  much  misery  to  friends  and  foes ; 
but  the  crusaders  themselves  suffered  probably  equal  if  not  greater 
hardships  and  privations  than  those  whom  they  attacked  "  {Mac- 
kinnon's  History  of  Civilisation,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  249). 

Lord  Brougham  observes  that  they  polished  European  manners 
{Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  8vo,  1849,  i.  322).  M.  Servan 
says,  "Le  delire  des  croisades  fut  la  principale  et  la  premiere 
cause  de  I'affiiiblissement  du  syst^me  feodal "  {Note  in  (Euvres 
de  Montesquieu,  Paris,  1825,  p.  470).  Ranke  ascribes  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  crusades  to  the  decline  of  the  papal  authority  {Die 
Romischen  Pcvpste,  Berlin,  1838,  band  i.  pp.  38,  39).  Sprengel 
{iiistoire  de  la  Med/ioine,  tome  ii.  pp.  367,  368)  thinks  that  the 
crusades,  by  stimulating  the  imagination  of  Europe,  increased 
superstition. 

2047.  THE   USE   OF   widows'   BANDS   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  yoiing  and  fashionable  Berinthia,  describing  her  feelings 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  (  Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  act  iii.  scene  1, 
p.  313  b),  says,  "  Not  that  my  present  pangs  were  so  very  violent, 
but  the  after  pains  were  intolerable.  I  was  forced  to  wear  a 
beastly  widow's  band  a  twelvemonth  for  it." 


See  also 
Aet.  1917. 


In 
p.  37 


2048.     NOTE   ON   MOORFIELDS. 

Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  (act  i.  scene  1, 
a),  Mrs.  Hippolita  and  her  maid  Prue  are  bewailing  the 
strictness  with  ^vhich  they  are  secluded.  Among  their  distresses 
Prue  complains  that  they  are  not  allowed  "  to  hear  the  organs; 
and  songs  at  the  Grun  in  Moorfields."  In  1721,  Moorfields  is 
described  as  formerly  being  a  very  dissolute  place. 

"  But  now  by  dint  of  grace  'tis  grown 
A  pious  quarter  of  the  town ; 
And  meetings  for  the  people  good 
Are  held  where  bawdy  houses  stood." 

{The  Merry  Travellers,  or  a  Trip  from  Moorfields  to   Jromley, 
2nd  edit.  Svo,  1724  [By  Ned  Ward?],  part  i.  p.  4). 
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4!),  Work,  of  the  Percy  slS  (ot      N  ^'",'  P"'  "'  PP"  «' 
teenth  century  MoortnLh  wl^^         T'*    '^"'^  '"  «">  »'>™- 

Mr.  niba™rr™i:t;^  zritf^.  t:T'^r 

"49-  ME  KNOWLEDaE  OF  WBi™»  m  e»OLA«»  I,  ,„b 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 

who  taitate,  French  .^lt!l£:  t'y! ^^^Ti^llVVT''  ''"' 
speak  good  Englis  as  to  write  Jort  fJ  •  .  breeding  now  to 

hand."  In  W^cher V»Xunf;"  w-fel^^TV^^ "  '  ^^^ 
Sparkish,  a  gentleman  of  fashion  enrj!dtnl  /'  P'  "''"'• 

says  that  he  had  never  seen  h?s  miftTsl  hanT"  v'"  '"  '""''^''• 
greve-s  Old  Bachelor  (act  i.  scen^t  PP  uTusTBel/"  "'"'- 
fashionable  gentleman  snvs  «  r  1.0  ^^  , ,  ^'  ■t'ellmour,  a 
hand.  Ther!  is  Tre  delLy  in  tie  II  "'  ir^^  ^*  ^  "^"^^^'^ 
Hcription  than  in  all  S '^^  Lh  n  ^'^j'"^  "^ '^^«  «"P^^- 

«ilvia,  a  fine  London  ladv      Tn   r  ''  '"'^  "^  ^  ^^"^^  f^om 

(act  iv.  scene  I^r'^^Sl^  wliLlfZ'' ^^tI  ^'  t  ""-'' 
sort  of  a  large  hand ;  your  Roman  handT'  '  ""''  ""'^«  ^ 

in  1833,  the  prisoners  in  Beloium  were   99qi    ^ 
women.     Of  these,  1364  men  and  ^^Z  Z        ^^^\f  ^°  ^nd  550 
nor  write.     In  France  Inl  897  .  Y^^''  """^^  ^^^^^er  read 

for  the  military  service    th^;  w  ^°^   ^  T^"^  ^^^  ^"^^"^^d 
could  neither  re^rr  writ!    S^^^^^^^^^^  2   Z'V"'^  ''''  ''  '^^'     ' 
tome  ii.  pp.  225,  226).  ^^^'^^^<  '^^^  ^ ^omm«,  Paris,  1835, 

In   W  '  rr'''   "'  "''"  ^'   '"^  SEVENTEENTH  CENTHKY. 

In  Wycherley's  Country  Wife  raot  iv   ..1 
says,  "Formerl/ women  of\vTt  It  fed  f^oTsTra  ^'  T^'  "^"^^ 
fine  seat,  or  the  like  ;  but  now  TlV  ^'^^^  ^'^^*^'  * 

Lincoln's  Inn  Field.,  o'r  the  Zl  MaH  "        '  ^""^  ^^^^  °"^-^  ^" 

The  Travels  of  Jorevin  de  Kochefo'rt  were  published  in  1672. 

2     2 
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Tlie  observant  foreififner  says,  "  L'Incoln  Infields,  the  fields  of 
Lincolne,  wliich  is  a  niiuaiv  larger  than  the  Place  Koyalc  at  Paris ; 
the  Jiouses  that  encompass  it  are  all  built  in  the  same  stvle  :  the 
king  has  given  them  to  the  nobility  for  their  residence;  the 
middle  is  a  field  filled  with  flowers,  and  kept  in  as  good  order  as 
if  it  were  the  parterre  of  some  fine  house  "  {Aiitiquarian  Reper- 
tory, vol.  iv.  p.  5G7). 


2051. 


OPINIONS  OF   THE  vniGARITT   OF  THE   CITY   IN   TUB 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

In  Wycherley's  Coiintry  Wife  (act  i.  scene  1,  near  the  end  of 
p.  74  b),  "  He's  as  jealous  of  her  as  a  Cheapside  husband  of  a 
Covent  G'lrden  wife."  And  in  act  iv.  scene  3,  p.  92  A,  "Thou  art 
as  shy  of  my  kindn(;s8  as  a  Lombard  Street  alderman  of  a  cotirtier's 
civility  at  Locket's."  In  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  ii.  scene  1, 
p.  110  IJ),  Eli'''*'  says,  «  Like  a  Holborn  lady,  who  could  not  get  in 
to  the  last  ball,  or  was  out  of  coimtenance  in  the  drawing-room 
the  last  Sunday  of  her  appearance  there."  In  Congreve's  Way  of 
the  World  (act  iii.  scene  5,  p.  270  b).  Foible,  Lady  Wishfort's 
maid,  ridicules  the  impatience  of  "  a  new  sheriff's  wife  for  the 
return  of  her  husband  after  knighthood."'  In  the  Poetaster,  in 
1601,  Crispmus  says  of  his  mistress, 

"  I  would  have  her  fair  and  wHty^ 
Savouring  more  of  court  than  city  " 

{Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  427).  And  in  the 
same  play  (p.  465)  the  "strait-bodied  city  atvire"  is  contrasted 
with  "  the  finest  loose  sacks  the  ladies  use  to  be  put  in."  And 
again,  when  Chloe  receives  instructions  Low  to  behave  at  .ourt, 
she  is  cautioned  a^iinst  "  your  city  mannerly  word  forsooth  ;  use 
it  not  too  often  in  any  case  ;  but  plain  Ay,  madam,  and  No, 
madam ;  nor  never  say  your  lordship,  nor  your  honour  ;  hnt you 
and  you,  my  lord,  and  my  lady"  (p.  467;.  In  the  fine  play, 
"The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  which  was  acted  in  1616,  a  rich  gold- 
smith, which  was  then  synonymous  with  banker,  is  represented  as 
struggling  to  force  himself  into  society  by  a  lavish  expenditure ; 
and  in  one  part  the  difference  between  tradesmen  and  gentlemen 
is  strongly  contrasted,  "  For  since  the  gentry  scorn  the  city  so 
much,"  &c.  {Jonson's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  77). 

There  were  "  city  words,"  see  Art.  2129. 

In  1609,  Ben  Jonson  mentions  the  "city  wives,"  as  opposed  to 
the  "Whitefriars  nation"  {Works,  8vo,  1816,  iii.  275,  342; 


also 
(vol 


iv.  493). 
V.  p.  79). 


In  1616,  he  sneers  at  the  "Finsbury  battles" 
In  1625,  he  writes,  "  a  notable  tough  rase;il,  thi= 
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old  lenniboy,  right  city  bred"  (vol.  v.  p.  261);  and  in  1629, 
"  Your  shop  citizens,  they  are  rude  animals !  And  let  them  get 
but  ten  miles  out  of  town,  they  out-swagger  all  the  wapentake" 
(v.  400).  iu  1607,  Middleton  {Works,  1840,  8vo,  vol.  i,  p.  490) 
ridicules  the  excursions  they  and  their  wives  made  dm-ing  the 
Wliitsmi  holidays,  "  some  upon  pillions,  some  upon  side-saddles." 
"  In  a  flat  cap  like  a  shopkeeper  "  {JM'ker's  KniijJds  Conjurln(j, 
1607,  p.  20,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  v.)  These  flat  caf^s  were  also  called 
"statute  caps,"  because  the  13th  of  Elizabeth  ordered  them  to  be 
worn  by  all  men  below  the  rank  of  gentlemen  who  had  twenty 
marks  a  year  in  land  (see  pp.  127,  128,  of  i/r.  RlmhauWa  Notes 
to  liuwlaraVa  Four  Knaves,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.) 

2052.     THE   FIRST   ALUM--WORKS   IN   ENGLAND. 

According  to  Charlton  {Historj  of  Whitby,  York,  1 779,  4to,  See  also 
p.  305),  the  first  alum-works  in  England  were  at  Grisborough,  Art.  1965. 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  secret  of  making 
alum  having  been  brought  over  from  Kome  by  Sir  Thomas  Cha- 
loner,  who  obtained  it  by  bribing  the  pope's  agents.  The  pope, 
hearing  of  the  fraud,  poured  forth  a  most  indecent  curse  against 
Chaloner,  which  is  printed  in  Charlton's  History  of  Whitby, 
pp.  306,  307,  and  in  Young's  History  of  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  pp.  809, 
810.  Young  confesses,  however  (p.  808),  that  he  "can  find  no 
evidence  for  the  assertion"  that  the  pope  issued  this  curse 
against  Chaloner.  In  a.d.  1600,  a  second  alum  manufactory  was 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gisborough  {Charlton,  p.  307). 
Others  followed,  and  an  immense  stimulus  was  given  to  the  trade 
of  Whitby. 

Charlton  says  {History  of  Whitby,  4to,  York,  1779,  p.  359), 
"Our  staple  commodity  is  alum,  an  article  wherewith  we  furnish 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  which  is  at  present  made  in  no 
part  of  Britain  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby."  Ac- 
cording to  Young  {Hisioiy  of  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  p.  810)  it  was 
"about  1595,  or  soon  after,"  that  the  first  English  alum-work 
was  commenced.  But  Young  has  brought  forward  some  evidence 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  induces  a  belief  that  the  art  of 
making  alum  was  either  practised  by  the  Romans  while  they 
possessed  Britain,  or  introduced  clandestinely  by  the  monks  long 
before  the  usual  date  of  its  introduction."  See  also  vol.  ii. 
pp.  759-762,  where  Young  says  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitby  there  is  an  old  work  "  which  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  an  ancient  alum-work."  It  is  called  "alum-garth," 
and  what  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  that  name  is  given  to  it  in  9,  . 
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plan  of  Ujo  E{<ton  estate  drawn  np  in  163fi,  altliou^rh  thorc  were 
then  no  houBCB,  nor  any  ?ort  of  aecoinniodution  to  workmen,  "  hut 
only  treeH."  Younf?  proc^-rds  (p.  761)  to  say,  "  AKuinat  the 
notion  of  its  being  a  Roman  work,  it  will  bo  olytscted  that  the 
alumen  of  tlie  Romans  appearH  to  have  been  sulphate  of  iron  or 
copperas,  and  that  the  art  of  making  alum,  properly  so  called, 
was  first  brcught  into  Eurojie  from  the  oast  by  bome  Genoese  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  To  this  I  answer  tliat  though  the  Romans 
confounded  copperas  with  alum,  yet  tlieir  best  alum  vf as  white,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  copperas.  T'  re  is  one  kind  of  their  alum 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  very  »ame  with  the  modern  alum  : 
*  Concreti  aluminis  unum  genus  schisUm  appellant  Gra?ci,  in  ca- 
pillamimta  quondam  canescentia  dehiscens.  Unde  quidam  trlchi- 
tin  potius  appellavere.  Hoc  fit  e  lapide  ex  quo  et  chalcit'm 
vocant;  ut  sit  sudor  quidam  ejus  lapidis  in  spuma  coagulatus 
est,'  &c.  Plinii  Hist.  Natur.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  our  alum-works  copperas  is  produced  instead  of  alum 
when  care  is  not  taken  to  separate  the  iron ;  we  need  not,  then, 
wonder  that  the  Romans  confounded  them.  Perhaps  the  art  of 
making  alum  was  banished  to  the  eastern  empire  on  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Goths,  with  other  ingenious  arts ;  and  returned  with 
them  from  thence  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  west." 

For  a  description  of  the  present  mode  of  making  alum,  see 
Young's  History  of  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  pp.  811-814. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  instructions  were  given  to  "  attayn 
to  some  knowledge  of  the  allam  raynes"  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  1551, 
soine  Flemings,  several  alum  miners,  came  to  Ireland  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  English  government  (see  Wright's  Elizabeth,  8vo, 
1S38,  vol.  i.  p.  10).  In  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Execution  of 
Justice,"  printed  at  London  in  1583,  the  author,  speaking  of 
i^^lizabeth's  determined  spirit,  says,  "wherein  she  followed  the 
example  of  her  grandfather  King  Henry  VII.  for  a  matter  of 
allum,  wherein  the  king  used  very  great  severity  against  the 
pope  "  {Harlelan  Miscellany,  ii.  149). 

2053.     THE   USE   OF   MITTENS. 

In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  iii.  scene  5,  p.  270  b), 
Foible  says,  "  I  hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Ludgate  first,  and  angle 
into  Blackfriars  for  brass  farthings  with  an  old  mitten." 

2054.     POWDER   USED   IN   ENGLAND   FOR   DRESS   IN    i'HE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

See  also  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  iii.  scene  10,  p.  272  a), 

Aht.  825.    the  fashionable  Mrs.  Millamant  says  to  her  Abigail,  "  Is  not  all  the 
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powdor  out,  of  my  hair  ?"     In  Vanl)rufrh'H  Relapne  (act  i.  scene  2, 
p.  301  II),  Torn  KaHluoii  Hays  of  ]m  c-oncoit<;d  brother,  Lord   Fop- 
pinf^rton,  "  llo's  such  a  dog,  he  wouhl  not  give  his  powder-puff  to 
redeem  my  soul."     And  Lord  Foppinf^ton  liimself  says  (act  iii. 
scene  1,  p.  314  b),  « I  am  reduced  to  that  extremity  in  my  cash, 
I  liav<^  l)een  forced  to  n^trc^ncli  in  tliat  one  article  of  sweet  powder, 
till  I  liave  broufrht  it  down  to  five  guincus  a  month."     Kich 
complains  that  women  wore  powder  in  church  (see  his  Jfonestle 
of  this  Afje,  1614,  p.  2(),  Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi.)     Tlie  Hnal  blow  was 
friven  to  powder  in  England  in  1793,  "  when  it  was  discarded  by 
her    majesty  Queen    Cliarlotte  and    the  princesses"  {PlancMs 
linttsh  Costumes,  1846,  p.  324).    We  learn  from  a  letter  written 
by  Hannah  More  to  her  sister  in  January  1782,  that  yellow  powder 
—turmeric— had  just  been  introduced  {Roberta,  Memoirs  of  Mrs 
Hannah  More,  2nd   edit.  8vo,   1834,   vol.  i.    p.   222,   and   my 
Eifjhteenth  Century,  no.  2).     Captain  Jesse  says  that  the  reason 
powder  became  unfashionable  was  an  engagement  entered  into  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  friends,  who  undertook  to  forfeit  a 
sum  of  money  if  tliey  were  seen  with  their  hair  tied  or  powdered. 
Tins  engagement  was  entered  into  in   1795,   with  the  view  of 
spiting  Pitt,  who  had  laid  a  tax  on  hair  powder.     It,  however, 
still  continued  to  be  used  in  the  army;  and  liruramell  pn>tended 
that  he  threw  up  his  commission  in  disgust  at  being  compelled  to 
wear   what  was  unfashionable  {Jesse's  Life  of  BrummelL  Svo, 
1844,  vol.  i.  pp.  47-49). 

2C55.     CUSTOM   OF  WHITING   LETTERS   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVEN- 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  Congreve'3  Way  of  the  World  (act  iii.  scene  15,  p.  247  a). 
Sir  Wilful  Witwoud,  a  country  gentleman,  on  coming  to  London, 
IS  greatly  surprised  to  iind  his  brother  so  much  changed  by 
London  fashions.  He  says  to  him,  "I  conjectured  you  were  a 
fop  since  you  began  to  change  the  style  of  your  letters,  and 
write  on  a  scrap  of  paper  gilt  round  the  edges,  no  bigger  than  a 
subpoena.  I  might  expect  this  when  you  left  off  'Honoured 
brother,'  and  '  hoping  you  are  in  good  health,'  and  so  forth,  to 
begin  with  a  '  Kat  me  knight,  I'm  so  sick  of  a  last  night's 
debauch,'"  &c.  Some  of  the  common  forms  of  letter-writing 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  given  by  Ben  Jonson  (see 
his  Discourses  in  Worlds,  Svo,  1816,  vol.  ix.  pp.  228,  229). 

2056.  THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS  BURNT  THEIR  DEAD. 

For  proofs  that  the  ancient  Britons  generally  burnt  their  dead  Sno  a1«o 
before    burying    them,    see   Young's   History   of    Whitby,   8vo,  Art.  1937. 
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Whitby,  1817,  vol.  ii.  pp.  658-663.  Speaking  of  the  tumuli 
which  have  been  found  in  the  moors  near  Whitby,  he  says 
(pp.  658,  659),  "  Numbers  of  these  tumuli  have  been  opened,  and 
have  been  foimd  in  almost  every  instance  to  contain  the  relics  of 
the  dead.  On  such  examinations  another  singular  fact  has  been 
established,  that  where  the  custom  of  erecting  hones  tlie  [York- 
shire name  for  these  tumuli]  prevailed,  the  dead  bodies  were  not 
usually  buried  entire  as  in  the  present  day,  but  were  first  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  then  tliese  ashes  being  put  into  an  urn  were  de- 
posited in,  or  rather  they  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  hone 
was  laid  over  them.  Each  hone  generally  contains  one  or  more  of 
such  urns,  which  the  country  people  call  'panUna,  from  their 
resemblance  to  earthen  vessels  so  named.  ...  To  which  of  these 
pagan  nations  or  tribes,  who  successively  possessed  this  district, 
the  formation  of  these  hones  is  to  be  attributed,  may  admit  of 
a  doubt.  They  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  Eomans,  for  we  do  not 
find  them  most  numerous  near  the  Roman  camps  in  our  district, 
but  rather  near  the  entrenchments  of  some  ruder  people ;  and 
they  are  known  to  abound  in  those  parts  of  the  British  isles 
where  the  Romans  had  no  permanent  station,  and  even  in 
countries  which  they  never  penetrated.  Besides,  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  was  the  Roman  mode  of  sepulture ;  for,  thouoh 
they  practised  cremation,  and  used  sepulchral  urns,  the  erection 
of  tumuli  over  their  dead  was  by  no  means  general  (see  Chalmers's 
Caledonia,  i.  pp.  84,  85,  note).  Neither  can  these  ancient  monu- 
ments be  appropriated  to  the  Saxons  or  the  Danes,  for  they  are 
found  in  parts  of  Britain  which  were  never  subject  to  either. 
Yet  it  is  not  improbable,  or  rather  it  is  certain,  that  some  of  the 
tumuli  were  raised  by  the  Saxons  or  by  the  Danes."  Youno-, 
mentioning  the  discovery  of  some  tumuli  about  a.d.  1813,  remarks 
(p.  662),  "  The  facts  here  stated  on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Tyson,  tenant  on  the  farm,  and  other  competent  witnesses,  are 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  opinion  adopted  by  some,  and  among 
others,  by  Chalmers,  on  the  authority  of  Douglas's  Nenia  (Cale- 
donia, i.  p.  85,  notes),  '  that  the  Danes  had  desisted  from  burning 
their  dead  before  their  expeditions  into  Britain.'  That  this  idea 
is  erroneous  is  clear  not  only  from  the  Harewood  Dale  tumulus, 
but  from  a  passage  in  Alfred's  Orosius  (pp.  26,  27,  28),  relating 
to  the  customs  of  a  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic."  The 
passage  is  quoted  by  Young  (p.  662),  but  does  not  bear  out  his 
positive  assertion;  it  merely  establishes  the  fact  that  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  cremation  was  general 
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2059.    OBSERVATIONS   ON   CANNIBALISM. 

.2}^  ^^'"^  Zealanders  are  cannibals  (see  Cook's  Voyages,  8vo, 
1821,  vol.  1.  pp.  378,  379,  381,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  246,  247,  248^ 
249),  and  this  does  not  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  food  (p  250)  ; 
see  also  iv.  227,  235 ;  and  v.  236).  They  say  that  they  only  eat 
their  enemies  (v.  215).  Cannibalism  seems  to  be  part  of  their 
religion,  for  they  think  that  if  a  man  is  eaten  by  the  enemy  his 
soul  goes  to  "  a  perpetual  fire,"  but  ascends  to  the  gods  if  his  body 
is  rescued  (vol.  v.  pp.  215,  216). 

The  Feejees  are  cannibals,  and  a  very  ingenious  people  (v.  428, 

See  in  Cook's  Voyages  (8vo,  1821,  vol.  vi.  pp.  41,  42,  156, 
157)  some  reasons,  though  not  convincing  ones,  for  thinking  that 
the  Utaheitans  were  formerly  cannibals.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tanna,  one  of  tlie  New  Hebrides,  are  cannibals,  and  avow  it, 
although  they  have  plenty  of  food  {Cook,  iv.  55,  56).  Cook  (vi. 
198),  speaking  of  Oneehow,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  says  it  is 
"certain  that  the  horrid  banquet  of  human  flesh  is  as  much  re- 
hshed  here  amid  plenty  as  it  is  in  New  Zealand."  And  at  Otooi, 
another  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  it  was  openly  avowed  (pp.  193- 
195).  But  the  natives  of  Owhyhee  positively  informed  Captain 
King  that  they  were  not  cannibals  {Cook,  vii.  65),  and  King 
thinks  (vii.  122,  123)  that  none  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  are 
cannibals. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound  are 
cannibals  (see  CooJ^s  Voyages,  vi.  249,  283).  "  From  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  the  native  Africans,  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  whether  throughout  the  whole  of  this  great  continent  a  ' 
negro  cannibal  has  any  existence"  {Tuckey's  Expedition  to  the 
Zaire,  1818,  4to,  p.  351).  During  the  French  Eevolution,  tlie 
people  were  cannibal  from  revenge  (see  Alison's  History  of 
hurope,  vol.  i.  p.  582  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  164,  222  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  311). 

At  Mangea,  which  is  about  10°  SW.  of  the  Society  Islands,  the 
inhabitants  are  not  cannibals  {Cook's  Voyages,  v.  224) ;  nor  are 
the  natives  of  Valeeso,  about  3°  N.  of  Mangea  (vol.  v.  p.  261). 
See  Earle's  New  Zealand  {S^o,  1832,  pp.  13,  14,  33,  47,  72,  115, 
117,  149,  184,  197),  and  for  an  account  of  one  of  their  cannibal 
leasts,  preparations  for  wliich  he  saw,  see  pp.  112-120.  A  chro- 
nicler who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century  says,  that  in  England, 
trom  A.D.  1315  to  1317,  there  was  a  great  dearth,  "  and  the  poure 
people  stal  children  and  eten  them  "  {A  Chronicle  of  London 
jrora  1089  to  1483,  Load.  4to,  1827,  pp.  45,  46).  The  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Guinea  are  cannibals  witliout  being  cruel  {Prichards 
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Physical  Histonj  of  Manldnd,  vol.  v.  p.  225).  Mr.  Eyre  says 
that  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia  "Cannibalism  is  not 
comnaon,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  occasionally 
practised  by  some  tribes,  but  under  what  circumstances  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Native  sorcerers  are  said  to  acquire  their  magic 
influence  by  eating  human  flesh,  but  this  is  only  done  once  in  a 
lifetime  "  {Eyre's  Expedition  of  Discovemj  into  Central  Australia, 
Lond.  8vo,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  255).  Cannibalism  was  formerly  prac- 
tised in  nearly  all  the  South  Sea  Islands  (see  Ellis's  Polynesian 
Researches,  Svo,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  357-361). 

2060.   WAY   OF   MAKING   WINE   IN   MADEIRA. 

The  method  is  very  simple.  See  it  described  in  Cook's  Voyages, 
Lond.  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12. 

206l.   THE   NATEUM   OR   NITRUM   OF   THE   ANCIENTS   FOUND   ON 
THE    TOP    OF    TENERIFFE. 

"  We  had  received  from  Dr.  Heberden,  among  other  favours, 
some  salt  which  he  collected  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  "  (i.e.  the 
peak  of  Teneriffe),  "  where  it  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and 
which  he  supposes  to  be  true  natrum  or  nitrum  of  the  ancients  " 
{Cook's  Voyages,  Lond.  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  18). 

2062.   THE   PURPURA   FOUND   OFF   THE    WESTERN   COAST   OF 

AFRICA. 

Soealso  In  about  23°  W.  long,  and  10°  N.  lat.,  to  the  south  of  Cape 

Aht.  1625.  Verde  Islands,  Cook  met  with  two  sorts  of  shell-fishes— the  He'cx 
janthina  and  violacea.  Cook,  or  rather  the  narrator  of  his  first 
voyage,  says,  "Every  shell-fish  contains  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
liquor,  which  it  easily  discharges  upon  being  touched,  and  which 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  red  purple  that  can  be  conceived.  It 
dyes  linen  cloth  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  inquiry,  as  the 
shell  is  certainly  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  whether  it  be  or 
not  the  purpura  of  the  ancients"  {Cook's  Voyages,  Lond.  8vo, 
1821,  vol.  i.  p.  20). 


i'Ai 


2063.  THE  NATIVE  DOGS  OF  AMERICA  DO  NOT  BARK. 

^  "  In  Terra  del  Fuego  we  saw  no  quadrupeds  except  seals,  sea- 
lions,  and  dogs  ;  of  the  dogs  it  is  remarkable  that  they  bark, 
while  those  that  are  originally  bred  in  America  do  not "  {Cook's 
Voyages,  Lond.  8\j,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  64). 
Columbus,  in  his  first  voyage  to  America,  saw  at  Cuba  "  one  of 
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♦he  same  kind  of  dogs  which  he  had  met  with  on  the  smaller 
islands,  which  never  bark  "  {Irving'a  Hktoi-y  of  Columbus,  8vo, 
1828,  vol.  i.  p.  268).  In  the  time  of  Montaigne,  dogs  used  to 
lead  the  blind  both  in  town  and  in  the  country  (see  Esaais  de 
Montaigne,  Paris,  1843,  livre  ii.  eh.  xii.  p.  287). 

2064.    NO   PniVT   IN   MADRID   TILL    1760. 

« I  am  credibly  informed  that  till  the  year  1760  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  privy  in  Madrid,  the  metropolis  of  Spain,  though 
It  IS  plentifully  supplied  with  water "  (Cook's   Voyages,  Lond 
8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  pp.  306,  307). 

At  all  events,  in  1623  the  nuisance  was  serious,  but  was 
gravely  defended  by  the  Spaniards  as  conducive  to  health  (see 
Wynne's  Relation,  in  Autobiography  of  Sir  Simon  (TEwes,  8vo, 
1845,  edit.  Halliwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  446).  «  Privyes  "  seem  to  have 
been  common  (see  Halle's  HistoHall  Expostulation,  1565,  p.  7 
Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi.)  In  1683,  Lord  Essex  was  found  dead  "in  his 
closet  on  the  close  stool,"  as  his  servant  discovered  by  lookino- 
through  the   keyhole  (see  Burnet's  Own  Time,  8vo,   1823,  it 

2065.    DOGS   AEE   GOOD   TO   EAT. 

"We  had  lately  learned  that  dogs  were  esteemed  by  the 
Indians  [i.e.  by  the  Otahaitans]  as  a  more  delicate  food  than  their 
pork  ;  and  upon  this  occasion  we  determined  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. ...  The  dog  was  taken  out  excellently  baked ;  and  we  all 
agreed  that  he  made  a  very  good  dish.  The  dogs  which  are  here 
bred  to  eat  taste  no  animal  food,  but  are  kept  wholly  upon  bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and  other  vegetables  of  the  like  kind " 
{Cook's  Voyages,  Lond.  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154) 

And  at  vol.  i.  p.  196, "  We  all  agreed  that  a  South  Sea  dog  was 
1  tie  inferior  to  an  English  lamb."  Again,  Cook,  after  being 
taken  ill,  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  276),  "  When  I  began  to  recover,  a 
avourite  dog,  belonging  to  Mr.  Forster,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  my 
tender  stomach  "  (and  see  vol.  vii.  p.  109).  The  New  Zealanders 
eat  them  (see  Earle's  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  8vo,  1832, 
p.  194).  ' 

2067,    THE   KANGAROO    FIRST   DISCOVERED   BY   COOK    IN    1770? 

Cook,  in  his  first  voyage,  visited  New  South  Wales  in  1770. 
Un  that  occasion  he  speaks  ( Foya^res,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158, 
109)  ot  « the  animals  which  Jiad  been  so  much  the  subject  of  our 
speculation;"  and  having  given  a  mmutc  account  of  it,  adds, 

Ihis  animal  is   called   by  tlie   natives   kangaroo."    He   adds 
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(p.  159),  "The  next  day  our  kangaroo  was  dressed  for  dinner, and 
proved  most  excellent  meat."  But  a  second  kangaroo  was  not  so 
well  flavoured  (p.  167).  Cook  was  only  on  the  Eastern  coast.  He 
says  (vol.  ii.  p.  171),  "We  met  with  the  kangaroo  almost  every 
time  we  went  into  the  woods."  The  name  of  kangaroo  is  used  by 
the  natives  of  New  Holland  and  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Cook,  v. 
194).  Lord  Brougham  says  that  the  kangaroo  was  discovered  in 
1770  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  when  engaged  in  Cook's  expedition 
{Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  356). 

2068.    SNirES   ARE   EXCEEDINGLY   COMMON. 

"  Of  snipes  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  found  in  more  parts 
of  the  world  than  any  other  bird,  being  common  almost  all  over 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America"  {GooMs  Voyages,  8vo,  1821, 
vol.  ii.  p.  320). 

2069.    THE   CUSTOM   OF   "RUNNING    A   MUCK." 

For  an  account  of  this  in  the  island  of  Java,  see  Cook's  Voyages 
(8vo,  1821,  vol.  ii.  pp.  327,  328).  One  of  the  officers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  apprehend  such  people,  told  us  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  week  in  which  he  or  some  of  his  brethren  were  not 
called  upon  to  take  one  of  them  into  custody."  There  is  a  large 
reward  for  whoever  takes  one  of  these  douperadoes  alive.  Those 
who  are  taken  "  are  always  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel."  It  is 
the  result  of  insanity  (see  Low^s  SarmvaJc,  8vo,  1848,  p.  149). 
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2070.     OBSERVATIONS   UPON   SUPERSTITIONS   CONNECTED   WITH 

DREAMS. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  "  if  any  one  is  restless,  and 
dreams  for  two  or  three  nights  successively,  he  concludes  that 
Satan  has  taken  that  method  of  laying  his  commands  upon  him" 
{Cook's  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  328,  &c.) 

Anderson,  who  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  religion  of  the 
Otaheitans,  says  of  them,  "  They  have  an  equal  confidence  in 
dreams,  which  they  suppose  to  be  communications  either  from 
their  Grod,  or  from  the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends,  enabling 
those  favoured  with  them  to  foretell  future  events"  {Cook's 
Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  vi.  p.  154). 

In  Congreve's  Love  for  Love  (act  iv.  scene  21,  p.  229  b),  Valen- 
tine says  to  Jeremy,  "  Dreams  and  Dutch  almanacks  are  to  be 
understood  by  contraries  ;"  and  in  act  v.  scene  4,  p.  231  b,  Tattle 
says  to  Miss  Prue,  "  Your  father  will  tell  you  tliat  dreams  come 
by  contraries." 
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•n  ?«9n '"'^^  '''''  """7  """'''  ^^'"^"^  ^y  *^^  1"««  «f  J»«  trotlier 
m  1820 ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  It  is  very 

extraordinary  how  often  I  dream  he  is  alive,  and  always  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  alive  after  having  been  supposed  dead ; 
and  this  sometimes  has  gone  so  far  that  I  have  in  my  dream 
questioned  the  reality  of  his  being  alive,  and  doubted  whether  it 
were  not  a  dream,  and  have  been  convinced  that  it  was  not  so 
stix)ngly  that  I  could  scarcely  shake  off  the  impression  on  wakin-  » 
(Stanley  s  Life  of  Arnold,  5th  edit.  8vo,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  68) 

Dr.  Combe  quotes  from  the  Annals  of  Phrenology  (no.  1  p  37 
Boston,  1833)  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  a  woman  aged 
twenty-six,  who  "  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  scalp,  skull-bone, 
and  dura  mater,  in  a  neglected  attack  of  lues  venerea.  A  cor- 
responding portion  of  her  brain  was  consequently  bare  and  subject 
to  inspection.  When  she  was  in  a  dreamless  sleep  her  brain  was 
motionless,  and  lay  tvithin  the  cranium.  When  her  sleep  was 
impertect  and  she  was  agitated  by  dreams  her  brain  moved  and 
protruded  ivithout  the  cranium,  forming  cerebral  hernial  In 
yivid  dreams  the  protrusion  was  greater,  and  when  she  was  awake 

i7^'-/^4LT"'  ^•^^-'^^■^'^^^l^   {Physiology  applied   to  Health, 
3rd  edit.  Edmb.  8vo,  1835,  p.  288). 

Gent  tells  a  singular  story  of  a  dream  which  he  had,  and  which 
urned  out  to  be  true  (see  Life  of  Thomas  Gent,  by  Himself,  8vo, 
1832,  pp.  120-125).     For  an  instance  of  a  prophetic  dream,  but 
not  well  attested,  see  Life  of  Dr.  Jackson  (p.  evi.  prefixed  to 
Jaclcsons  Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of  Armies,  8vo 
1845).     Beattie  {Elements  of  Moral  Science,  Edinburgh,  181 7' 
8vo,  vol.i.  pp.90,   91),  says,  "It  is  found  in  fact,  that  those 
people  are  most  apt  to  dream  that  are  most  addicted  to  intense 
thinking."     The  people  in  every  part  of  Madagascar  believe  that 
(xod  toretelis  them  in  dreams  what  is  to  happen  (see  Drun/s 
Madagascar,  Lond.  8vo,  1743,  pp.  173,  174).    Dr.  Herbert  Mayo 
thmks  "that  m  sleep  all  persons  always  dream,  but  that  all  do 
not  remember  their  dreams"  {3Iayo,  On  the  Truths  contained 
m  lopular  Superstitions,    8vo,   1851,  pp.  78,   79).     He   adds 
(p.  85),  "  Sir  George  Back  told  me,  that  in  the  privations  he  en- 
countered in  Sir  John  Franklin's  first  expedition,  when,  in  fact 
he^  was  starving,  he    uniform  /  dreamed   of  plentiful  repasts." 
Coieridge  relates  that   liis  father,  the  night  before  his  sudden 
death,  dreamed  that  death  had  appeared  to  him  (see  Colendr/e's 
Biographia  Literaria,  8vo,   1847,  vol.  ii.  p.   325).     There  are 
several  cases  on  record  in  which  the  brain,  in    consequence  of 
injury  of  the  skull,  has  ])een  seen  motionless  in  dreamless  sU^op 
bui,  agitated  during  dreams  (see  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man  in 
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Relation  to  External  Objects,  Edinb.  8vo,  1847,  p.  149).  Nie- 
buhr,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  writes  respecting  her,  "  I 
saw  her  a  few  days  ago  in  a  dream.  She  seemed  as  if  returning 
to  me  after  a  long  separation.  I  felt  uncertain,  as  one  so  often 
does  in  dreams,  whether  she  was  still  living  on  this  earth,  or 
only  appeared  on  it  for  a  transient  visit ;  she  greeted  me,  as  if 
after  a  long  absence,  asked  hastily  after  the  child,  and  took  it  in 
her  arms"  {Life  and  Letters  of  B.  0.  Niebuhr,  Lond.  8vo,  1852, 
vol.  ii.  p.  103).  According  to  the  Persians,  "it  is  only  the  dreams 
of  women  that  go  by  contraries  "  {Malcolm^s  Hiatonj  of  Persia, 
8vo,  1829,  vol.  i,.  p.  29).  See  Herbert  Mayo's  Philosophy  of 
Living,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1838,  pp.  138-160, 166. 

2071.    DRUNKENNESS   IN    ENGLAND    AT   THE   END   OF   THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUUY. 

In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  iv.  scene  10,  p.  279  b), 
Sir  Wilfal  Witwoud,  a  country  gentleman,  having  got  tipsy  at 
dinner,  his  aunt,  Lady  Wishfort,  though  not  a  particularly  iine 
lady,  rebukes  him. 

2072.    TIME    OF   DINING   IN    ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  considered  fashionable  to  dine  late.  In  Congreve's  Way  of 
the  World  (act  iii.  scene  14,  p.  273  b),  Witwoud,  a  country 
gentleman,  calls  at  his  aunt's  house  in  London,  and,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  is  told  that  she  is  not  yet  up.  "  Dressing  1  why  it's 
but  morning  here,  I  warrant,  with  you  in  London ;  we  should 
count  it  towards  afternoon  in  our  parts  down  in  Shropshire. 
Why  then  belike  my  aunt  han't  dined  yet,  ha?"  In  Wycher- 
ley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  i.  scene  1,  p.  108  b),  Manly  says,  "You 
may  talk,  young  lawyer,  but  I  shall  no  more  mind  you  than  a 
hungry  judge  a  cause  after  the  clock  has  struck  one."  Lord 
Foppington  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  his  mode  of  spend- 
ing the  day.  He  says  at  one  o'clock  he  goes  to  the  Park  if 
it  is  fine,  to  the  chocolate-house  if  it  is  wet ;  and  "  from  thence 
I  go  to  dinner  at  Locket's "  (see  VanbrugKs  Relapse,  act.  ii. 
scene  1,  p.  309  b).  It  was  considered  puritanical  to  say  gracci 
(see,  Roivland's  Knave  of  Hearts,  1613,  p.  5?^,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.) 
It  would  apjji-ar  that  Philip  and  Mary  diii  not  dine  together  (see 
Ambassades  do  Noailles,  Leyde,  1763,  :\'iuc  iv.  p.  102). 

Yem\ex  {Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longri.'ni,  4to,  1650,  p.  252) 
says,  "  Our  usual  time  for  dinner,  in  ail  plu-c;  <?,  is  about  eleven 
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of  the  clock  »     This  the  learned  doctor  thinks  too  late  and  r,ro 
poses  that  It  should  be  made  tea  o'clock  instead  (pp  253  25  n 
He  says  (p  264),  that  more  should  be  eaten  at  .^fpper  than  at 
dinner;  and  he  particularly  cautions  his  readers  rn^fi^N  \ 

the  "  taking  of  broth  or  nott-um  ^TX  \^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^^t 

It  was  usual  (see  p  295)  for  "  pheasant,  partridge,  and  p  ovTr  to 
be  last  served,"  and  beef  nnr?  m.iff^^  ,       ,  piover,  to 

fish  (see  p.  296)      In  16uf  f^  '""'"  "f'""  ^'^"^^  ^^^^^  ^"^ 

V        p.  ^yo;.     m   iblO,  the  spoons  used  to  be   ornamoTifprJ 

with  amber,  pearl,  or  silver  r^ilt  (see  Worha  of  nZ    ^''''^'^^'f^^ 

"Exchlnre  hon;."f  ^V      ^^^  '^  *^"   seventeenth   century  the 
Jixcudnge  hour     for  dinmg  seems  to  havp  hpor.  +,„  i  J^ 

than  that  of  more  fashionable  peop  e.     l"  the  ci'vlt' w       ""T 
to  sit  two  or  three  hours  after 'dinL  (i^^ILt'i  ^92i;3) 
They  used  to  retire   to  another  room  to  t«k.    ^' "•  j^A  ^J3). 
banquet,  as  it  was  called  {Middletonji  2II,      fiTth         .'  "; 

baked^together    (Dyce's  Note  in  Midmo.,^  S: S^o^t 

2072  {hia),     THE   USE   OF   WAX-LIGHTS   IN   ENGLAND. 

In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  iv.  scene  1    d    97fi  .^ 
Foible  says  to  her  mistress.  Lady  Wishfort,  «  Yes  Ldam   T  ^    ^' 
put  wax-lights  in  the  sconces,  and  placed  the  tZ        '       ^"^^ 
in  the  hall  in  their  best  liveries."  "^"^  '"^  ^  "°^ 

2073.     STATE   OF   THE   CLERGY   IN   ENGLAND  IN   THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In  Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  Cact  v    . 
pp.  66  A),  Mrs.  Caution  says,  "The  mrsom  Jli  "'"^  ^'  ^^•'^'«° 

come  near  them,  and  for  a  guine     of  two  c  JI  .  TT.  '"^  '^'"^        '  '"'' 
they  do."     And  in  Yanbrugf's  Rela^L  (Tct   v  re L^  P^lf  f 

^-      m  the  Eclapso  (act  v.  scene  3,  p.  329  a),  the  chaplain 
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and  the  nurse  finally  marry  each  other.  And  in  Wychcrh^y's 
Country  Wife  (act  iv.  scene  1,  p.  87  a),  Sparkish  says,  "Cliamber- 
maids  must  needs  know  chaplains  from  other  men,  they  are  so  used 
to  'em."  In  the  JNIagnetick  Lady,  acted  in  1632,  the  degraded 
state  of  the  clergy  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  character  of 
Palate,  who  is  ready  to  stoop  to  any  meanness  (Ben  Jonson's 
Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  vi.  pp.  40,  00);  indeed  he  is  represented 
(p.  55)  as  the  butt  at  which  the  very  nurse  launches  her  jests. 
In  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  was  acted  in  1633,  "Hugh,  Vicar  of 
Pancras,"  is  actually  represented  as  receiving  charity  (vi.  pp.  137, 
138,  147).  The  13  Car.  II.  c.  12  forbad  any  bishop  or  ecclesi- 
astic to  tender  the  oath  ex  officio  (see  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
1809,  iii.  p.  101).  See  also  p.  113,  where  he  says  that  in  3  Jac.  I. 
Archbishop  Bancroft  complained  to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  judges  replied.  In  1680,  Locke 
relates  an  anecdote  characteristic  of  the  clergy  {Kinr/s  Life  of 
Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  247). 

2074.   EAR-niNOS   OF  JET   WORN   BY   THE   BRITONS. 

In  the  hones,  or  tumuli,  found  near  Whitby,  was  discovered  "  a 
heart-shaped  ear-ring  of  jet,  lying  in  contact  with  the  jaw-bone  of 
a  skeleton"  {Young's  kistory  of  Whitby,  8vo,  1817,  vol.  ii. 
p.  660).  Young  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  it ;  but  Charlton 
{Histoi^j  of  Whitby,  4to,  York,  1779,  p.  65)  says,  "I  myself  have 
lately  viewed  the  ear-ring  of  a  lady  who  liad  most  certainly  been 
buried  in  one  of  these  hones  long  before  the  time  of  the  Danes' 
arrival  in  Britain.  It  is  of  jet,  more  than  two  inches  over,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  made  in  form  of  a  heart,  with  a 
hole  towards  its  upper  end,  by  which  it  has  been  suspended  to 
the  ear.  It  lay,  when  found,  in  contact  with  the  jaw-bone,  and  if 
any  credit  be  due  to  antiquity  must  assuredly  have  belonged  to 
some  British  lady  who  lived  at  or  before  the  time  that  the  Eomans 
were  in  Britain,  when  orc'tuients  of  the  sort  were  universally 
used." 

2075.    REMAINS   OF   PAGAN   SUPERSTITIONS   AT   WHITBY. 

For  an  account  of  some  superstitions  connected  with  Christmas- 
day  still  practised  at  Whitby,  see  Young's  History  of  Whitby, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  878-880.  Souvestre  {Les  Derniers  Bretons,  Paris, 
1843,  8vo,  pp.  55,  86,  87,  114),  has  given  some  of  the  Christmas 
superstitions  of  the  Bretons.  He  says  (p.  114),  "Les  animaux 
parlent,  comme  tout  le  monde  salt,  la  nuit  qui  precede  Noel." 

Young  {History  of  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  p.  881),  speaking  of  the 
superstitions  still  practised  at  Whitby,  says,  "  One  of  the  most 
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nTlf:l^  r-  T'-''  ^^  ^'^  adoration  of  the  firnt 
worshipper  holds  urr'nrhtT^rl""^'  ^'  ^^-«^^«-  ^he 
and  thfmoon  thL"^  she  I'rnnf "i      ^^"^^^^^^^  between  her 

towards  the  regin   of  nik^    h  "  '"'^  ^'^""''^  ^""^^  ^'^^^^8 

^«feent  ot  night,  thus  pours  out  her  prayer : 

'  New  moon  !  vevr  moon  I  I  hail  thee. 
This  night  my  true  love  for  to  see, 
^or  m  his  best  nor  worst  array 
But  his  apparel  for  every  day ;  ' 
That  I  to-morrow  may  him  ken 
From  among  all  other  men  ' 

her  prayer  appear  to  belt  her  d^l:."'^'"'"  "'"  '"  '«'--  ^ 
well  s  JVursery  Ehymes,  p.  138,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  iv. 

2076.    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   USE,   E.C.,   OF  SOURCROITT. 

Cooks  second  voyage  commenced  in  ad  1772  To  i  j 
that  at  that  time  it  was  little  know^  in  England  l^T  "^ 
merates  it  among  the  articles  witl.  wV,-  1.  f" ^^''''^'  ^^^  ^^  ^nu- 

eatitSweSdf    1:7;         °"  ■'°'  "^P^^'  *'"*  ^^ '-"y 
la  Mar,„i,e  de  c,^„Xt  ZTIsfr"*  •"■  '""'"'"  "' 

of  George  III.,  .,„„,„„„t  ,^  „„,  of\is  aCL  dis'w'^  "^' 

2077.    POISONOUS   FISH. 

Cook  (Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  iv.  p.  3fi^  m^nfions  that  np.r 
"^:  Hebrides  "two  reddish  fishf  about-ihe  iV  of  ^ 
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bream,  and  not  unlike  them,  were  caught  with  hook  and  line. 
On  these  fish  many  of  the  officers  and  men  dined,  and  all  who  did 
80  were  the  next  night  attacked  with  alarming  Hymptoms.  Cook 
adds  "  The&o  mivi  l.^vve  boei  the  same  sort  of  fish  mentioned  by 
Quiros  (Dalr  'apu-'s  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  141) 
under  the  name  of  Fiugos,  which  poisoned  the  crews  of  his  ships, 
so  that  it  was  some  time  before  they  reco-  red ;  and  we  should 
doubtlcHS  have  been  in  the  same  situation  had  more  of  them  been 

eaten." 

As   to   poisonous   fish,  see   Mariner's   Account  of  the  Tonga 

Islands,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  181  '.^  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

2078.    OBIGIN    OF   THE   CEREMONIES  USED   IN   PASSINa  THE 

EQUATOR. 

Bougainville  {Hiatoire  (Tun  Voyage  aux  Isles  Malouines, 
pp.  107.  108)  says  "C'est  un  usage  qui  ne  remonte  pas  plus  ha,ut 
que  ce  voyage  c^lebre  de  Gama,  qui  a  fourni  au  Camoens  le  sujet 
de  la  Lusiade."  This  passage  is  in  a  note  to  Cook's  Voyage,  8vo, 
1821,  vol.  V.  pp.  119,  120.  Dr.  Walsh  {Notice  of  Brazil,  Lond. 
8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  114)  is  therefore  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
this  is  first  mentioned  by  a  French  traveller  of  the  name  of 
Frezier,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

2079.   ORDEALS    AMONa   BARBAROUS   NATIONS. 

In  the  Friendly  Islands  a  bort  of  ordeal  is  practised  to  discover 
a  theft  (see  Cook's  Voyages,  Svo,  1821,  vol.  v.  p.  384).  Tliis,  as 
far  as  I  remember,  is  the  only  custom  even  like  an  ordeal  men- 
tioned by  Cook.  Blackstone  {Comnientaries,  edit.  Christian, 
1809,  iv.  344,  345)  says  that  Grotius,  on  Numbers  v.  17,  "gives 
us  many  instances  of  water  ordeal  in  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and  other 
places."  He  adds  that  the  Canon  Law  early  opposed  it,  and  that 
it  was  abolished  in  the  3rd  of  Henry  III.  Malcolm's  History  of 
Persia,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  On  the  river  Congo  the  inhabi- 
tants try  criminals  by  the  ordeal  of  being  able  to  swallow  a 
poisonous  bark  (see  Tuckey's  Expedition  to  the  Zaire,  1818,  4to, 
pp.  87,  185,  383). 

2080.    IS   PORK   UNWHOLESOME   IN   HOT   COUNTRIES? 

The  prohibition  of  pork  has  been  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  in  hot  countries  it  is  prejudicial  to  health.  But  I  think  its 
unwholesomeness  has  been  rather  supposed  than  proved.  In  the 
Island  of  Savu,  which  is  only  10°  S.  of  the  equator,  and  which 
lies  between  the  meridians  of  New  Guinea  and  Borneo,  pork  is 
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the  favourite  food  of  the  people  (me  CnnP.  v 

vo!  ii   T>   9fi':^      r     X.       l'^"P'"  I, see  Looks  Voyanps,  8vo   1S91 

good  that  women  are  not  allowed  fn  7  '.^^^  \'  ««°«'dered  ho 
beenough  for  their  lord^^d  ^l  .Sl^lV:/'  ^'^""  1"^"^^  -^ 
"nd  a^ain  we  are  told  (vol.  T  p  30  ;^^''^? 
Islands  pork  ia  eminentlv  thp  Z'/'f  u^  ,  *  ^"  *'*^  Sandwich 
Montesquieu  «ays;  on  the  auln>  '  ^1^'  °'  '^  '"^^^^^  ^^"'<'' 
d'ailleursque  l' defUut  de  ^      r^^^^^^^^^^  "-  -^ 

mahidiesdelapeau-  la  nnnrrlfn      ?        ,       *''™''  ''^  ^^S"*  lea 
dans  les  elirnats'o T  U  est     "^7^^^^^  ^'''  ^^-  ^l«f-due 

Palestine,  de  I'Arabie,  delW^^^^^^^^^  ^e  la 

H0S8  are  v.ry  abundant  in  the  north  of  I  ussTa  '    d  .f  V ^'     .  ^• 
pnncpal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  "  (A^CuUoljfs  dT'^  " 

2081.    HORSES   GOOD   TO   EAT. 

The  island  of  Savn  is  i  n"  «  ^<-  *i, 
'..  meHdian.  „,  New  G„il  td  bIT' "'iC'r  "T  'f  ?» 
people,", ay.  Cook  (F.,„,«,  gvo,  IsaTv:!.  ii   p'afi^^V  "'T 
of  every  tame  animal  i„  the  country,  of  wh teh  t^l}  I  T'T 
«r.t  place  in  their  estimation,  and  the  h^rt  th!  ?    ""'  ""^ 

tbe  horse  is  the  bvffalo  ■  next  to  the  !^Z,  \t  "!^'"^  '  "«'"  "> 
.key  prefer  rfo,,  and  ^  Tlep  Ind  S  "  Th"  ''°''"'^'  ""^ 
ofM,  and  I  believe  it  k  never  taten  but  W  ,1,     ^^  '""  ""'  ''"'«' 

::tr;,''uir'<^^rtSiU'',«:''  *'^"  r  ^^'-^''^ ""» -"^' 

^08a.  EXPLANATION  OP  "  rBAKNINB  OF  THE  BOWBI.S.- 

J.ifOtaheitans"have  an  exDression  n>=t 
with  the  phraseology  of  the  sSu"      1  ""     '  "^'^''^^  »"•'" 

"yearning  ef  the  bowek"    TheyTTL  an""  ''".''^   "^  "»  '^"'■'"»- 
jv,j,,.,'  „      ■       ,.  -^"^j  use  It  on  all  oecasion"  ^"h-n  fi^^ 

Pa-on.  grve  t.em  unearine,,,  as  they  constantly  X^^tlZ 
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grief,  anxioim  desire,  and  other  affections,  to  the  bowels,  as  its 
seat,  where  they  likowise  Hiippnso  all  operations  of  the  mind  are 
performed"  {Cook's  Vuyagea,  «vo,  1821,  vol.  vi.  pp.  140,  141). 

2083.    IN   THE   TIMB   OF   CHARLES   II.    ELIZABETIIAN   FURNITURE 
WAS   CONSIDERED   VULGAR. 

In  Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  (act  v.  scene  1, 
p.  67  a),  Mr.  Paris  and  Mrs.  Flirt,  a  common  woman  of  the  town, 
are  adjusting  the  preliminaries  of  their  intended  marriage.  Mrs. 
Flirt  says,  "  You  must  furnish  my  house  as  tecomes  a  woman  of 
my  quality;  for  don't  you  think  we'll  take  up  with  your  old 
Queen  Elizabeth  furniture  as  your  wives  do." 

2084.  CHEESES  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

«  Betwixt  pomatum  and  a  Spanish  red,  she  has  a  complexion 
like  a  Holland  cheese"  {Wycherley's  Love  in  a  Wood,  act  ii. 
scene  1,  p.  11  «)•  "A  cream  cheese"  {Conr/reve'a  Way  of  the 
World,  act  v.  scene  9,  p.  285  a).  Venner  ( Via  Recta  ad  Vitam 
Lorifjam,  4to,  1650,  p.  122)  recommends  cheese  "  to  be  eaten  after 
meat,  and  that  in  little  quantity,"  but  he  adds,  "  rosted  cheese  is 
more  meet  to  entice  a  mouse  or  rat  into  a  trap  than  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  body."  Dr.  Muflfett  {Health's  Improvement,  4to, 
1655,  pp.  132,  133)  says  that  the  best  cheese  is  "  the  Parmisan  of 
Italy,"  and  after  that  the  Essex,  Banbury,  and  Cheshire  cheeses  ; 
"  to  which  the  Holland  cheeses  might  be  justly  compared,  if  their 
makers  could  but  soberly  put  in  salt."  In  1679,  Chedder  cheese 
was  famous  (see  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i. 
pp.  69,  249).  William  Smith,  who  wrote  in  1656,  says  that  the 
butter  and  cheese  made  in  Cheshire  were  particularly  excellent. 
"  In  praise  whereof  1  need  not  to  say  much,  seeing  that  it  is  well 
known  that  no  other  country  in  the  realm  may  compare  there- 
with, not  yet  beyond  the  seas  ;  no,  not  Holland  in  goodness, 
although  in  quantity  it  far  exceed "  {Ormerod's  History  of 
Cheshire,  1819,  vol.  i.  p.  102);  and  William  Webb,  whose  work 
on  Cheshire  was  published  with  Smith's  in  1656,  says  {Ormerod's 
Cheshire,  iii.  154),  "Notwithstanding  all  the  disputations  which 
many  make  to  the  contrary,  and  all  the  trials  which  our  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  make  in  their  dairies  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  other  counties  of  the  kingdom,  yet  can  they  never  fully 
match  the  perfect  relish  of  the  right  Nantwich  cheese ;  nor  can  I 
think  that  cheese  be  equalled  by  any  other  made  in  Europe  for 
pleasantness  of  taste  and  wholesomeness  of  digestion,  even  in  the 
daintiest  stomachs  of  them  that  love  it."     In  1666,  "parmazau 
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clu^^«e"  seems  to  have  been  a  luxury  ^Pepys^s  Diary,  vol.  iii. 

2085.     THE   FIRST   MENTION   OF  SAUDINB8. 

Cook,  in   1778,  viHited  Nootka  Sound;  and  from  the  account 
bo  K.yos  of  tl,e  way  in  which  tlie  natives  prepared  nurdines    I 

Flpe'^Tr'an'  ''f  -f  ^'"f/^""^  they  wL^itUeTniwuin 
Kurope      At  all  events  it  would  Hoem  that  Cook  had  not  taHted 
hem  before ;  for,  he  says,  "they  are  not  a  diHagreeable  article  J 
food     {Goohs  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  vi.  p.  257). 

'J.'^x    ;^T   P*"  "''^"  ('S*^r/i7,ier  in  Brittany,  Svo,  1840,  vol   ii 
p.  355),  "I  was  told  that  the  commerce  in  sard  neraLTthe 

ZX"   '''^■""'  ''  ^"^^'  ""^""^^^  ^"  ^^-  millions  of  Lnt 

2086.     RESPECT   PAID   TO   PERSONS   DISORDERED   IN   THEIR   MINDS 

Koyri.^es,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  vii.  p.  121)  says,  «We  met  with  two 

Owhyee,  tlie  other  a  woman  at  Oneeheow.  It  appeared  from  the 
particular  attention  and  respect  paid  to  them,  tha^  the  op  nl  of 
the  bein^  anspired  by  the  divinity,  which  obtains  amon.  mo^t 
of  the  nations  of  the  east,  is  also  received  here  " 

1.  M.  Souvestre  says  that  the  peasants  of  Brittany  are  anxioits 

c  ;TaVe  t7JoT;r'  n"'-'  ^^L^^  ^^^^  consider^articuri; 
accep  able  to  God  (Z..  Z)emter«  Bretons,  Paris,  1843,  p.  340). 

n;tural  f'"^!-'^        "^7^ '"  ^^''^  '^^'^  "  ^^^ural  feeling,  when 
natural  feeling  is  not  corrupted,  leads  men  to  regard  per  ons  in 
his  condition  with  a  compassion  not  unmixed  with  awe  "  Tta" 
Doc  or,  edit    Warter,  Svo,  1848,  p.  28).     3.  In  1614 Te  have 
"Tl^y  say  a  fool's  handsel  is  lucky  "  (i?W  J,,,,,,,   Fol,  8^0' 
1816,  vol  IV.  p.  410).     It  is  said  that  the  commonest  a.e  f'; 
going  mad  is  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  that  as  civil'sLon 
advances,  madness,  « la  folic,"  becomes  more  frequent  (see  TW 
D.  la  Mame  du  S^cide,  Paris,  8vo,  1840,  pp.  6V62)      "  Id    ts 
who  m  Barbary  are  revered  as  saints,  are  likewise  so  in  IndTa  «' 
( Wsad^on.  of  Uterary  Society  of  Borahay,  4to,  1819,  vol.  i. 

2087.     THE   CUSTOM   OF  KNOCKING   OUT   THE   FORE   TEETH. 

According  to  Dampier;  the  Western  Australians  "wanted  two 
of  their  fore  teeth,"  but  Cook  (  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol  ii  p  155) 
wo  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  natives  on  the'  ea^tl^^  Ii  T^l 
t^aiia,  "  perceived  no  such  defect."    But  Cook  says  (vol.  vi.  p.  202), 
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among  the  Sandwicli  Islanders  it  was  "  a  pn>iiy  <>;('noral  practice; 
to  pull  out  one  of  tlieir  tcetii."  Kin^  was  informed  {Cook,  vii. 
149,  150)  that  this  wan  done  "as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
Eatooa,  to  avert  any  danger  or  mischief  to  which  they  might  be 
exposed." 

2088.    THE   RAVEiN   WORSIIIPrED   IN   THE  SANnWICII   ISLANDS. 

This  is  supposed  by  Captain  King  (CooJc's  Voyages,  8vo,  1821, 
vol.  vii.  p.  148),  though  apparently  on  very  insufficient  grounds. 

2089.     OIJSEUVATIONS    ON    THE    CUSTOM    OF    TATTOOING. 

In  tlui  Friendly  Islands  the  men  are  tattooed  from  tlie  thighs  to 
above  tlie  hips ;  women  only  slightly  in  the  arms  and  fingers 
{Oook'ti  Voyages,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  iii.  p.  225,  vol.  v.  p.  430);  but 
tlie  king  is  exempted  from  the  tattoo  (vol.  v.  p.  4()0).  Tlie  New 
Zealanders  tattoo  their  faces  (see  Karlch  Residence  in  N(yw  Zea- 
land, 8vo,  1832,  p.  134,  and  for  a  description  of  tlie  method, 
pp.  13()--138). 
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2090.     OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE    CUSTOM   OF   KISSING   IN   ENGLAND 
IN    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

In  Wycherley's  Country  Wife  (act  i.  scene  1,  p  70  11),  Sir 
Jasper  says  to  Horner,  "  Tray  salute  my  Avife,  my  lady,  Sir."  To 
which  the  politic  Horner  rejoins,  "  I  will  kiss  no  man's  wife,  Sir." 
And  in  act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  75  li,  Harcourt  "salutes"  Sparkish's 
mistress  before  his  lace,  witli  the  perfect  consent  of  tlie  lover, 
although  he  is  to  many  her  the  next  day ;  and  she  had  never  seen 
Harcourt  before  (and  see  p.  83  «).  And  in  act  iii.  scene  1,  p,  80  v, 
Pinchwife  will  not  run  the  risk  of  meeting  Horner  in  the  streets, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  kiss  his  wife.  But  in  Wycherley's  Love 
in  a  Wood  (act  v.  scene  1,  p.  29  a),  Sir  Simon  says  to  Martha,  "I 
dare  swear  you  never  kissed  any  man  before  but  your  father."  In 
Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  112  u),  we  find  that 
men  used  to  kiss,  for  Mr.  Novel  "  rises  and  salutes  Plausible,  and 
kis.ses  him."  In  Congreve's  Love  for  Love  (act  iii.  scene  6),  Ben 
is  represented  (p.  217)  as  kissing  three  ladies  the  first  time  he 
saw  them,  without  opposition.  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World 
(act  iii.  scene  15,  p.  274  a),  the  accomplished  Witwoud  tells  his 
country  brother.  Sir  Wilfxil,  that  though  « in  the  country  great 
lubberly  brothers  slabber  and  kiss  one  another  when  they  meet, 
'tis  not  the  feshion  here"  (i.e.  in  London).  In  Vanbrugh's  Kelapse 
(act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  308  b).  Loveless,  when  introduced  by  his  wife 
Amanda,  to  the  young  and  beautiful   Berinthia,  is   desired   to 
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■ihite     her    which,  as  the  context  shows,  consists  in  kissing 
c,r     And  in  the  same  scene  (p.  309  a),  we  find  Lord  Foppington 

n.  mai    ed,  the  gentlemen-strangers  to  her--«  salute  her,"  on 

wh.ch  Hoyden  communing  with  herself  says,  «  He  that  kissed  me 

first  IS  a  good  y  gentleman."     I  might  cite  innumerahle  passages 

0  Show  that  kissing  was  as  common  as  shaking  lumds  is  now- 

Hv     IS^r     .'•'':' f''^"  ^^^^  ^''  ^"""^  ^^  MiddletonV  Works 
»va,  iH40,  vol.  111.  157,  182. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mon  m  lans  for  men  to  kiss  each  other  (see  Lettrm  Peraanea 
""r  'VAV:  "^r"'  ^'  MonUaciuieu,  Paris,  1835,  p.  20).  ' 

«  Mv  fdt'  T  ;  ^^'^'"  """'"^  *™^  ^^°"^^^"  '^  «^^  I^«^^'rt  Sydney, 
My  Lady  Lester  was  at  court,  kissed  the  queen's  hand  and  her 
bicast,  and  did  (embrace  her,  and  the  <iueen  kissed  her"  ( Sydney 
Litera,ed.t.  Collins,  folio,  1746,  vol.  ii.  p.  93).  In  1602,  thelame 
gossipping  correspondent  writes,  "  The  queen  kissed  Mr.  William 
hy.iuey  in  the  presence  as  slie  came  from  the  chapel;  my  lady 
Warwick  presented  him"  (vol.  ii.  p.  262).  In  1667,  Pep^'s,  ifaving 
mJe  a  successful  speech  was  by  way  of  congratulation  kissed  by 
Mr.  Montagu  (i>y.'«  JJcary,  8vo,  1838,  vo).  iv.  p.  62).     Mon- 

tluWadies  were  obhged  to  allow  even  strange  gentlemen  to  kiss 

2091.     OBSERVATIONS   UPON   THE   THEATIIE   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE 
SEYENTEENTir    CENTURY. 

sa/s^to'iMu 'h^t'  » r''^  "^''^  ^'^'  ''  ^"^^«  '■  P-  ^3  13),  Horner  See  a,«o ' 
sy   tol  nchwife,«I   saw  you  yesterday  in   the  eighteen-penny  ^-'^^^2. 
pU  e  with  a  pi-etty  country  wench."    To  which  Pinehwife  replies, 
liie  devil     did  he  see  my  wife  ?    I  sat  there  that  she  migh?  no 
be  seen"     And  at  the  beginning  of  act  ii.  p.  74  a,  Mrs.  Hnch 
wife,  alluding  to  this  visit,  says,  «He  would  not  let  me  come 
near  the  gentry  who  sat  under  us,  so  that  I  could  not  see  them." 
In  \  ycaer  oys  Country  Wife  (act  ii.  scene  i.  p.  77  a),   Alithea 
ays  to  her  lover,  the  fashionable  young  Sparkish,  "  I  will  not  go 
If  you  in  end  to  leave  me  alone  in  the  pit  as  you  use  to  do." 
And  m  act  III  scene  2,  p.  81  b,  Sparkish  mentions  the  custom  of 
diking  loucl"  in  the  pit.     In  Wycherley's   Love  in  a  Wood 
act  1.  scene  1    p.  5  a),  Lady  Flippant,  describing  the  life  of  a 
fa^uonable  widow  says,  "  for  her  visits,  she  receives  them  in  the 
play-house.      In  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor  (act  v.  scene  10)  BeJl- 
moiir  says  (p.  170  b),  "  Courtship  to  marriage  is  but  as  tlie  music 
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in  the  play-house  till  the  curtain  is  drawn  ;  but  that  once  up, 
then  opens  the  scene  of  pleasure,"  In  Wycherley's  Country  Wife 
(act  i.  scene  1,  p.  72  b),  Sparkish  says,  "  I  woufd  no  more  miss 
seeing  a  new  play  the  first  day  than  I  would  miss  sitting  in  the 
wit's  row."  Lord  Foppington  says  (Vanbrugh's  Eekpse,  act  ii. 
scene  1,  p.  309  b),  that  after  dinner,  "I  go  to  the  play,  where  till 
nine  o'clock  I  entertain  myself  with  looking  upon  the  company, 
and  usually  dispose  of  one  hour  more  in  leading  them  out." 

2092.    INTRODUCTION   OF   OMBBE   INTO   ENGLAND. 

Strutt  {Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  Lond. 
1833,  edit.  Hone)  rays  (p.  335),  "Ombre  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  Catherine  of  Portugal,  queen  to  Charles  II."  In  Wycher- 
ley's C-entleman  Dancing  Master  (act  i.  scene  1,  p.  38  a),  Mr. 
Paris  mentions,  among  the  characteristics  of  an  ill-bred  man,  that 
he  "  can't  play  at  hombre."  See  also  Wycherley's  Country  Wife, 
act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  78  b;  act  iv.  scene  3,  p.  91  b;  Epilogue  to  the 
Country  Wife,  p.  101  b  ;  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer,  act  ii.  scene  1, 
p.  116  A,  and  p.  116  B;  Vanbrugh's  Eelapse,  act  iv.  scene  2, 
p.  321,  B. 

Singer  {Researches  into  the  History  of  Playing  Cards,  1816, 
4to,  pp.  264-266)  also  supposes  that  it  was  brought  into  England 
by  Catherine  of  Portugal. 

2093.  NOTE  ON  THE  GAME  OF  LOO. 

"May  kiss  the  cards  at  picquet,  ombre,  loo"  {Epilogue  to 
Wycherley's  Country  Wife,  p.  101,  «  spoken  by  Mrs.  Knep"). 

2094.    WHEN   WAS   "billingsgate"   SYNONYMOUS  WITH    ABUSE? 

In  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  iii.  scene  1,  p.  120  b),  in  a 
conversation  between  a  lawyer  and  the  famous  widow  Blackacre,  the 
lawyer  says  that  he  will  assail  the  defendant  "  with  sharp  invec- 
tives."    The  litigious  widow  rpjoins :  "  Alias  Billingsgate." 

M'Culloch  says  {Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  147), 
*«  Billingsgate,  a  market  for  fish  contiguous  to  the  Custom-Hoiise 
in  London,  is  held  every  lawful  day,  and  was  established  in  1669 
by  10  &  11  William  III."  Camden  speaks  of  abusive  language, 
as  if  '^  learnt  from  Billingsgate  "  {Annals  of  Elizabeth,  in  Kennett, 
vol.  ii.  p.  550). 

"  Can  excel  the  expex'tost  dames 
At  Billingsgate,  in  calling  names  " 

(The  Parish  Guttlers,  or  the  Humours  of  a  Vestry,  Lond.  1732, 
8vo,  p.  57  .     In  the  Silent  Woman,  acted  in  1609,  Morose  mm- 
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tions  "Billingsgate,  when  the  noises  are  at  their  height"  (i?« 
Jonsons  Works  8vo,  1816,  iii.  438).  In  1616  are  mentiined 
21  :l2)'  IntflfiZt^'  ^*  Billingsgate"  (Be.  JonsJs 
lt'L%0%olT;.  Sar*^""'^  '"^to™-  (^fi«y»  Life  of 

2095.    OBSERVATIONS   UPON   LOMBARD   STREET. 

/  J?^T"fX^°^  ^^^  l^f<^  i^  Lombard  Street  in  her  name" 
(Wycherley^s  Plain  Dealer,  act  v.  scene  2,  p.  136b). 

2096.  THE  USE  OF  LOCKETS  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

T.nirl'^''ft/^''f  ^'''^'^  '"  "^^^  '  "^^  ^^'""'*  ^°^  love  Which  she  never 
Tene  I  T  M^  7  '7.'^''"  "  ^  ^2/^'^^,%',  P^a/,,  i^^a^er,  act  v. 

enefi'.^'l.t   ^^'  /^\'''  ^°"^^"^^^'^  ^^^  ^-^-1-'  -t  iii. 
s.ene  6,  p.  158  a,  and  m  Love  for  Love  (act  iii.  scene  3  p  216  b^ 

fnd  '^'  ^'''''  ''''-'  "^  '^^  ^^-  ^^^^-'  dockets;  'pil'-S 

2097.    observations   upon   PULPITS. 

«He  will  take   a  drubbing  with  as  little  noise  as  a  pulpit- 
cushion     (Congreve^s  Old  Bachelor,  act  i.  scene  5,  p.  151  b) 

2098.    THE   USE   OF   CHAIRS    IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

is  Wd'I;^'"  o^'''.'','1"."''';f''''  (■"*  "•  ''"'''  >.  P-  >"  =>)  the  scene 

'  Chairs  tie?'™'  i"??'""^'  ""'  "■"="  ^'"•''  «>"*-.  Olivia  says, 
Chaus  tj^ere  I  and  then  comes  the  stage-direetion,-"  thev  sit" 
(see  also  Congrem's  Love  for  Love,  act  i.  scene  5,  p.  2oTI  Zi 
act  m.  scene  7,  p.  218  a).  Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy,  in  his  count  v 
house  says    "Set  all  the  Turkey  work  chairs 'i'n  the     pres" 

«^?e  ii'f  L"";'?"' "'  ■"■  "^"' ''  p- "«  '^^- «  -  -™  i™  1 

in  tlie  Kelapse  (act  iv.  scene  3,  p.  322  b) 

In  the  "Windmill  Tavern,"  in  the  Old  Jewry,  there  seem  to 
^ve  been  only  stools  in  1598  (see  Jonson^s  E7:ry  ManZX 
Humorcr,  Worh,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  67);  b.t  in  Every  Mahout 
of  his  Humour,  acted  in  1599,  Deliro,  a  wealthy  citizen,  ha  cbak 
at  lus  house  (vol.  ii.  p.  85).  In  1601 ,  the  stool  in  taverns  used 
0  have  enshions  upon  them  (Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii.  p.  418  .In 

m  Epicene  (Ben  Jonson,  m.  412) ;  and  in  1614  there  were  chah-s 
at  ..uxdioiomew  Fair  {Ben  Jonson,  iv.  407,  516).     In  1602,  at 
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tlm  house  of  Imporia,  a  courtesan,  we  find  "  stools  and  cushions  " 
(see  MkldkUm's  WorlcH,  8vo,  1840,  i.  275).  In  1611,  chairs  were 
used  in  private  houses,  but  only  given  to  persons  of  a  certain 
standing,  those  of  inferior  importance  being  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  stools,  with  which,  or  with  the  chairs,  cushions 
were  always  brought  {MlddletotCs  Works,  8vo,  1K40,  ii.  444).  It 
would  seem,  at  all  events,  that  in  1669  chairs  were  little  used  at 
dinner.     See  also  Art.  1917. 

2099.  "locket's"  AVAS  a  celebrated  place  in  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  115  a).  Novel 
says,  "I  confess  we  use  one  another  too  as  bad  every  day  at 
Locket's,  and  never  quarrel  for  the  matter."  In  Congreve's  Way 
of  the  Wtrld  (act  iii.  scene  5,  p.  270  b),  Lady  Wishfort,  in  a 
paroxysm  ( f  disappointed  love,  says,  « I'll  marry  a  drawer  to  have 
hiju  poisonod  in  his  wine.  I"ll  send  for  liobin  from  Locket's  im- 
mediately." I-  Vaubrugh's  Relapse  (act  i.  scene  1,  p.  306  a), 
Lord  Foppingtoi ,  proud  of  his  recently-acquired  peerage,  says, 
"'Tis  passable  I  )aay  dine  witli  some  of  our  House  at  Locket's." 
And  the  same  .-xquisite  dandy,  describing  his  ordinary  associa- 
tions, says  (,ict  li.  scene  1,  p.  309  n),  "I  go  to  dinne-  "t  Locket's, 
wliere  you  are  so  nicely  and  delicately  served,  that  stap  my  vitals, 
tliey  shall  compose  you  a  dish  uo  bigger  than  a  saucer,  shall  come 
to  fifty  shillings." 

2100.  GLOVES  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

il^f  8%  .  ^"  ^>^^^*l«y'^  Plain  Dealer  (act  ii.  s--e  1,  p.  115  a),  the  in- 
86MII0;  dignant  Manly  asks  his  mistress,  was  it  his  wit,  &c.,  or  «  was  it  a 
well-trimmed  glove,  or  the  scent  of  it,  that  charmed  you?"  In 
Congreve's  Love  for  Love  (act  ii.  scene  10,  p.  213  b),  that  great 
baby.  Miss  Prue,  says  of  Tattle,  «  His  gloves  are  sweet,  and  his 
handkerchief  is  s  veet."  In  1639,  even  servants  wore  gloves  (see 
Wills  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Camden  Soc.  1850,  p.  18.! ,.  In 
1667,  Pepys  writes  {Dlarn,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  iii.  p.  351),  «  8ir  G. 
Downing  told  me  he  had  been  seven  years  finding  out  a  man  that 
would  dress  English  sheepskin  as  it  should  be,  and  indeed  it  is  as 
good  now  in  all  respects  as  kidd  ;  and  he  says  will  save  100,000^. 
a  year  that  goes  out  to  France  for  kidd-skins." 

2 1 01.  BARRINGS   WORN   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   .SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Did  men  wear  earrings?     In  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  ii. 
scene  1,  p.  115  b).  the  indignant  Manlv,  reprop,el>,ir?«y  his  inistroas: 
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With  her  infidelity,  asks,  "  Was  it  the  gunpowder  spot  on  his 
hand,  or  the  jewel.n  his  ear,  that  pun-hased  your  hea.^t?"    \un 

T"    «!?•     f '.  ^''''^'  ^"  ^''''''^'  H^^^^it«  and  Dresses,  edit 
Ilanche    1842  vol.  a.  p.  181.     They  were  very  common  early 

of  a  Vestry,  Lend.  1732,  8vo,  p.  11). 

2102.   COFFEE   AND   COFFEE-JIOUSES   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTUKY. 

In  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  iii.  scene  1,  p.  125  b)    an 

.  offee,  and  talk  of  the  tunes."     «  He  sots  people  together  l,v  the 

ears  over  .hat  sober  drink  coffee."     This  is  th.  desc^-iption'^ven 

by  Mr.  Dapperwit  of  "the  coffee  wit"  (see  Wycherle/s  Love^lna 

Wood,  act  IX.  scene  1,  p.  ]  2  „).  In  Love  in  a  Wood  (act  v.  s7ene  6) 

8u-  Simon  says  to  this  same  Dapperwit  (p.  35  «),  "  You  may  le 

a  little  room  HI  Covent  Garden,  and  set  up  a  coffee-house  ;  you  Z 

your  wife  wil   be  sure  of  the  wits^  custom."     «  Nativ-  and  simple 

tea-t.ble  drink  a.  tea,  chocolate,  and  coflee"  (Congreve^.  Wayo} 

the  World,  act  u.  scene  5,  p.  278  a).     Mr.  Fairholt  has  priSt 

curious  description  of  a   cofifee-house,  written   in  the  ^J  ^  of 

pplrC   )•  ^In\S"^  f-W    edi,  Percy  Society,  voL^xif 
pp.  oJ  03).     In  the  winter  of  1683-64,  the  Thames  was  frozen 

SI ;?;  lr  P ''  ^T ''"'  ""'^"^^  ^^^^-^--  ^^ 

mUads,  pp.  7,  26,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ix.)  In  1721,  coffee- 
houses were  very  common  at  Paris,  and  in  some  of  them  che L 

qnieu,i  aiis,  1835,  p.  24).  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  some  of 
the  coffee-houses,  to  increase  their  attractions,  had  museum  of 
na  ura  curiosities  (see  W^.^.r.  History  of  the  Royal  ^o      ,To 

1S49  p.  313)  says,  "  A  public  coffee-house  was  opened  for  the' 
fust  time  in  London  in  1652." 

2103.    OBSERVATIONS   UPON   ORDINARIES   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE 
ririVENTEENTII    CENTURY. 

In  Wycherlej^.  PUun  Dealer  (act  v.  scene  2,  p.  136  a)  MauV 

aTl  Zl'  .w  i^,r.  ''.  "^^  ^'"^"^'  ^^y'  «^^king,  any  out 
again  ;  and  he  that  fills  if,  is  sure  never  to  keep  the  key."  «A 
^tmaeh  capable  of  a  ten-shilling  ordinary"  iColorev^^I'love fr 

twelvepenny   ordinary    wa^    ra^h.  •    r-„n.mnn  •'   //?.       r 

154^.11        common      (x»t)/<    Jonsons 
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WorJcm,  8vo,  1816,  iii.  338).  Eariy  in  the  seventoenffj  century 
the  prices  of  ordinaries  varied  from  three  halfpence  to  ten  crowns 
(see  Mr.  Dyce's  note  in  MiddletmC^  Worh,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i. 
p.  339;  and  ii.  5,  457;  and  v.  532,  577).  They  used  to  have 
{.(ambling-  {Middleton'fi  Works,  i.  434  ;  iv.  427).  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  we  iind,  •'  Those  that  j,'o  to  an  ordinary  dine 
better  for  twelve-pence  than  he  that  ^'oes  to  a  tavern  for  his  five 
shillings"  {Mid(lletorC»  WorlcH,  1840,  vol.  v.  p.  72.  Even  in 
cookshopH  the  amount  was  often  "  sewed  up "  (^see  Rowland's 
Knave  of  Cluhbs,  1611,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  U). 

2104.     CELEimiTY   OF   "THE   COCK "   IN   BOW   STREET. 

In  Wycherley'-  Plain  Dealer  (act  v.  scene  1,  p.  134  b).  Varnish 
says,  « I'm  going  to  find  Manly  at  the  Cock,  in  Bow  Street,  where 
I  hear  hf  dined  ; "  and  the  next  two  scenes  are  laid  at  the  "  Cock 
in  Bow  Street." 

2105.     NOTES   UPON   THE   DISUSE   OF   ANGLO-SAXONISMS   IN   ENGLISB. 

In  Congreve's  Love  for  Love  (act  ii.  scene  10,  p.  214  a),  P'rail 
rebukes  Miss  Prue  for  using  the  word  smock.  "  Amongst  your 
linen  you  must  say ;  you  must  never  say  smock."  In  Congreve's 
Double  Dealer  (act  iii.  scene  10,  p.  187  b),  the  fashionable  Mr. 
Brisk  ^ays,  "  Don't  you  think  hilk  and  fare  too  like  a  hackney- 
coachman  ?"  It  is  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  became  a  cant 
word  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  (see  Ben  Jonaon's  Worlds, 
8vo,  1816,  vol.  vi.  p.  136). 

2    06.     THE    USE   OF   POCKET-GLASSES   IN    ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVEN- 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  Ill  a),  Eliza 
says  to  Olivia,  "  Come,  our  tongues  belie  our  hearts  more  than 
our  pocket-glasses  do  our  faces."  In  Congreve's  Double  Dealer 
(act  i.  scene  5,  p.  177  b),  the  dandified  Lord  Froth  "takes  out  a 
pocket-glass  and  looks  in  it,"  And  in  act  ii.  scene  2,  p,  179  a, 
Lady  Froth  is  represented  as  giving  her  husband  a  pocket-glass. 

In  Love  for  Love  (act  iii.  scene  12),  Foresight  says  to  his  wife 
(p.  220  a),  "  My  dear,  pray  lend  me  your  glass,  your  little  look- 
ing-glass." In  Congreve's  Old  Bachelor  (act  iv.  scene  10, 
p.  163  a),  Belinda  "pulls  out  a  looking-glass."  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  both  men  and  women  used  to  carry  in  their 
pockets  or  by  their  sides  a  looking-glass  (see  Strutt's  Habits  and 
Dresses,  edit.  Blanche,  1842,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  157).  Drake  observes 
that  in  Elizabeth's  reign  women  used  to  have  a  small  looking- 
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glass  hanging  from  the  girdle  {Shakespeare  and  his  Times  1817 
4to   vol.  n.  p.  99).     In  1600,  dandies  carried  them  in  Sr  hats' 
and  women  at  their  girdles  (Ben  Jonson^s    Works    8vo    iHlf ' 
voLu.  p  263).     In   1593,  ladies  carried  them    n 'the    '  hinds' 

W^r^pLklTf  ^^'-^'^-""^'  -  Harleian  M'S 
lany,  edit,  lark,  n.  307.  Grammont,  when  in  England,  used  to 
order  from  Pans  "  les  miroirs  de  poche,"  as  presents  to  h     mis- 

2107.     NOTES   ON   SPRINa-OARDEN. 

"The  drawers  at  Spring  Garden"  {Conrjreve^s  Love  for  Love 
act  111.  scene  3,  p.  216  u).  ...  -^       ^^^* 

2108.     OBSERVATIONS   UPON   TOBACCO   IN   ENGLAND   AFTER    A.D    1650 

In   Congreve's   Old  Eachelor  (act  iv.   scene   9,  p.  163  i.)    tlie 

faslnonablo  J  el  nda  says  to  Captain  Eluffe,  "  Begone !  yoi^^t  Ik 

f  brandy  and  tobacco  most  soldier-like."     In   CongrewV    We 

your  bed  and  tuck  you  up,  and  set  your  candle  and  your  tobacco- 
box  and  your  urinal  hy  you  ?"  ^uuacco- 

in'lTr2'\tVlvxvft'"'""  ^Tf  ^.^"  ''"^-^^"^^  '^^'^  P"^^l-'-d 
n  1672,  and   have    been   reprinted   in    Antiquarian    Repertory 

vol.  IV.  gives  some  curious  details.     He  says  of  the  English   "The 

supper  being  hnished,  they  set  on  the  table  half-a-dozen  pipes 

and  a  packet  of  tobacco  for  smoking,  which  is  a  general  cus  om,' 

..^  well  among  women  as  men.  ...  It  Is  a  custom  in  England 

tl.a     when    the  children   went  to   school,  they  carried  in'tS 

atchel  wi  h  their  books  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  their  mo     er 

00k  care  to  fill  eai-ly  in  the  morning,  it  serving  them  insSad  of 

r^hrecdfast ;  and  that  at  the  accustomed  hour  every  one  laid  aside 

hs  book,  to  light  his  pipe,  tlie  master  smoking  with  them  and 

teaching  them  how  to  hold  their  pipes,  and  dralin  the  tobLeo 

■  .  .  I  have  known  several  who,  not  content  to  smoke  in  the  dav' 

went  to  bed  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths;  others  who  hal' 

Trl  '  ^'  1  ^'^rtholomew  Fair,  in  1614,  Ursula  "  a  pi. 
;oinan  smokes  a  pipe  {Ben  Jonson^s  Works,  8vo,  1816,  iv.  408)' 
Ilie  celebrated  Mary  Frith,  better  known  as  th^  Roa  in<:  l"rl 
was  born  in  1584,  and  laid  claim  to  be  the  first  female  ^m^er 
^-  i/.«f..'.  Works,  1840,  ii.  429,  460).  A  centuiy  ^ 
tobacco  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion.    Dr.  Shebbeare  writes 
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"not  long  since  among  the  nobility  even,  when  drinking  and 
smoking  were  more  the  custom  than  at  the  present "  {Letters  on 
the  English  Nation,  hy  Juigeloni,  8vo,  1755,  i,  168).  In  1697, 
"  pennyworths  of  tobacco "  were  sold  wrapped  up  in  paper  (see 
Pepys'a  Dia'i-y,  1828,  vol.  v.  p.  236).  Dr.  Venner  has  inserted  in 
his  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam  (Lond.  4to,  1650,  pp.  397-417) 
some  curious  remarks  on  tobacco.  He  attacks  it,  but  allows  its 
moderate  use  tinder  ten  conditions  I  (p.  406).  He  says  (p.  400), 
"  Many  of  our  people,  and  that  of  all  sorts,  do  greatly  affect  the 
taking  of  tobacco."  It  would  seem  that  the  smoke  was  7iot  emitted 
from  the  mouth.  At  p.  412,  he  mentions  "  a  two-fold  manner  of 
taking  tobacco.  .  .  .  The  first  is  the  detaining  of  the  fume  only 
in  the  mouth,  and  ^-hrusting  it  forth  again  at  the  nostrils.  .  .  . 
The  other  is  receiving  it  into  the  stomach  and  lungs,  for  con- 
suming and  deturbing  of  crudities  and  windinesse  that  shall  offend 
in  those  parts"  (see  also  p.  407).  He  speaks  (p.  409)  of  the 
custom  of  taking  it  "  at  mcales  between  the  eating."  He  speaks 
(p.  416),  "What  I  have  written  of  tobacco  must  be  understood 
of  that  sort  of  tobacco  which  hath  heretofore  been  brought  to  us 
by  the  name  of  Serinus,  or  Spanish  tobacco,  not  of  that  we  have 
from  Virginia,  and  is  now  commonly  used." 

2100  ''HE  USE  OF  TEA  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I  d  ot  remember  any  mention  of  tea  in  Wycherley,  but  in 
Congrev  -  Double  Dealer  (act  i.  scene  1,  p.  175  a),  the  scene  is 
laid  at  Lord  Touchwood's  house  ;  and  when  Careless  inquires 
what  was  become  of  the  ladies,  just  after  dinner,  Mellefont  replies, 
"Why  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  retired  to  their  tea 
and  scandal,  according  to  their  ancient  custom."  Again  in 
scene  iv.  (p.  176  b),  Lord  Touchwood  says,  "Sir  Paul,  if  you 
please,  we'll  retire  to  the  ladies,  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea  to  t  ettle 
our  heads." 

In  the  amusing  conversation  between  Mrs.  Millamant  and 
Mirabel,  in  which  each  are  making  their  conditions  before  mar- 
riage {Congreve's  Way  of  the  World,  act  iv.  scene  5,  p.  278  a), 
Mrs.  Millamant  says,  "  I  will  have  my  closet  inviolate,  and  be 
sole  empress  of  my  tea-table,  which  you  must  never  presume  to 
approach  without  first  asking  leave."  To  this  Mirabel  replies,  "  To 
the  dominion  of  the  tea-table  I  submit— but  with  proviso  that 
you  exceed  not  in  your  province,  but  restrain  yourself  to  native 
and  simple  tea-table  drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee ;  as  like- 
wise to  genuine  and  authorised  tea-table  talk — such  as  mendinj;' 
of  fashions,  spoiling  reputations,  railing  at  absent  friends,  and  so 
forth." 
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In  the  winter  of  1683-4  th^  tu..^ 
was  sold  on  it  (»ee  0^1^,^  Thames  was  frozen  „v„r,  and  tea 

in«  life,  as  a  kind  of  sSplagua™""^  °'  ™"'''"'^  "^  »""'»- 

ano.  »oTBs  OK  t™  .se  or  P„cnE.  m  ^ola™. 

It  would  appear  that  they  were  ir- m  1,„  x    „ 

Double  Dealer  (act  i.  scene  Jn  ^7,  ^.f™'  I">  Congreve's 
Brisk,  looking  at  himself  in  a  IsJ  sal  '  n  'fT""*°  ''""''j'' 
encouraged  a  pimpfe  here  loo?'^Zn^T^'■^'^-'^'""'' 
"you  must  mortify  with  imt.l  ■.  '     "^"Pl"*  Lor-'  Froth, 

It  would  seem  fr^m  WyXr  t^  ^01^"^'  '7^''  ^°"-" 
P-5a)  that  patches  were  at  that   ,T  r''^''""- "=™<=  1- 

fashionable.  Early  in  the  V  .  "^  ^-^Mered  to  be  ultra- 
patches  (see  H:Zri^rZZ^  -ntury,  wome„  wore 
vol.  vi.  p.  25).  In  I72I,  they  we'  e  wZ  i  p'  '°  "^  ^""''"^' 
titles.  «  On  volt  quelquefoii  ,ur  un  v^l  ^"^  '"  8™*  l™'" 
gieuse  de  mouches    et  el'os  d  I  "i.     !*f  "'"  l""'""'^  P^^i- 

p.  68).  *'  ""  ^mtesquxev.,  Paris,  1S3«, 

^....  ™b  rs.  or  M.3K3  IK  .KOLAKn  ,K  r„.  s.y.K,..Kr„ 

CENTURY. 

™^rb::irin"^!  ^:i»ri' -  '-•  ->'  -^ 

worn  in  the  house.  They  werrworL  ^T.  T^'  ■'""'  '°"'"™<^» 
Con„.os's  Old  BacUol  Triil  seen!  «  '  ™«"g-»"<i^  (-^ee 
secluded   country  wife  of  the    li  1         d  '  T   '^' ">     Eyen  the 

what  is  y„ry  remarkable,  i/conl"  VoT  r'  ?•,*">  ^"^ 
«ae  15)  the  denouement  is  broult  2,  t?  ^?^'"''"  (="='  ^■• 
pnncipal  characters  being  m3  n  mask^  V  '  "'^  '^  ">« 
'illusions  to  the  use  of  m,a,lr,     «.  ""*'  ™  repeated 

Sreve-s  W,,  „f  ,,,   Wo"t  act  t  srnTsTier  "■=' °°" 
wne  8,  p.  269  b  ;  act  iii.  scene  4  n  27n?  f'  f '■  ^^  "  '    ^°'  "• 
Mirabel  makes  a  bargain  wfth  ),t  'i'  f        .^""^  '°  ""*  "•  »<"""= «. 
*all  not  go  to  the  S  in  :  mask      -^^  Tt  <?-,''»  ^>  "'■■"  »l- 
mant  seems  horrified  a't  the  "tl,  J'^.'",!'"""*  »'"  M"'- 


i  '11   t 


very  idea.     "Detestable 


iinpriniin. 
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I  go  to  the  play  in  a  mask  !"  Mirahol  then  follows  up  the  advan- 
tage by  prohibitinf;  "  vizards  for  the  day  and  masks  for  the  night," 
and  he  mentions  the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally  made. 
See  also  Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  act  v.  scene  2,  p.  329  a.  It  would 
appear  that  women  of  the  town  used  to  wear  them,  or  at  all  events 
"vizards"  (see  Wycherley'a  Oentleman  Dancing  Master,  act  ii. 
scene  2,  p.  41  b).  Husbands  used  to  carry  their  wives'  masks 
when  they  paid  a  visit  (see  Wycherley'ft  Country)  Wife,  act  iv. 
scene  3,  p.  91  n).  They  were  used  in  1614  (see  Ben  Jorison's 
WorJc8,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  iv.  p.  516),  and  in  1616  is  mention»;d  a 
"  bawd  that  brings  French  masks "  (Ben  Jonson,  v.  49),  and  at 
vol.  viii.  p.  336,  we  have  "  lady,  or  pucelle,  that  wears  mask  or 
fan." 


i',;   '' 


Sue  also 
AuT.  2091. 


IPK 


21 12.   WERE   VIZARDS   DIFFERENT  FROM  MASKS? 

Vizards  seem  to  have  been  frequently  used  by  loose  women. 
Thus,  i'^  Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing-Master  (act  i.  scene  2, 
p.  41  b)  we  find,  "  Enter  Flounce  and  Flirt  in  vizards,  striking 
the  waiter."  This  is  in  the  French  house,  and  it  is  observable  that 
Gerard  at  once  knows  them.  "  Flounce  and  Flirt,  iipon  my  life ! " 

And  in  the  Country  Wife  (act  i,  scene  1,  p.  71  b),  "  a  drunken 
vizard  mask  ;"  and  again,  "  The  vizard  masks,  you  know,  never 
pity  a  man  when  all's  gone  though  in  their  service."  In  Wycher- 
ley's Country  Wife  (act  v.  scene  4,  p.  98  b),  Mrs.  Squeamish  says, 
"  That  demureness,  coyness,  and  modesty  that  you  see  in  our  faces 
in  the  boxes  at  plays  is  as  much  a  sign  of  a  kind  woman  as  a 
vizard  mask  in  the  pit."  To  this  Mrs.  Dainty  Fidget  adds,  "  For 
I  assure  you,  women  are  least  masked  when  they  have  the  velvet 
vizard  on."  Tattle,  in  Love  for  Love  (act  iii.  tjene  3,  p.  216  b), 
boasting  of  his  successful  amours,  says,  "  I  have  more  visor  masks 
to  enquire  for  me  than  ever  went  to  see  the  '  Hermaphrodite '  or 
the  '  Naked  Prince.'  "  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  iv. 
scene  5,  p.  278),  Mirabel,  in  his  injunctions  to  Mrs.  Miilamant, 
distinguishes  between  "  vizards  for  the  day  "  and  "  masks  for  the 
night." 

Perhaps  visors  are  different  from  vizards  ;  and  the  former  are 
masks.  In  Congreve's  Double  Dealer  (act  iii.  scene  5,  p.  185  a), 
Careless  says,  "  I  find  women  are  not  the  same  barefaced  and  in 
masks ;  and  a  visor  disguises  their  inclinations  as  much  as  their 
faces."  The  reply  of  Mellefont  seems  to  confirm  the  identity  of 
visors  and  masks. 
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2113.    NOTE   ON    LAMll's   CONDUIT. 

In  Wycherley's  Love  in  a   Wood  f-^rt   ir 
replies,  "  Madam,  you  must  sav;,n/n        ^^'"-   I'^^'^^i^ht 

respecting  th. proper »iz,':,*'lriwtoH"°,  1    '"  '™<'<'»P'"'Ple  ''«"'2«. 
-ying,  "  A  periwig  t„  ^  man  I ^  dl"'L ^t a'u  T'""'"""  '^ 
nothing  should  be  «ee„   but  i,i..  ,.yes  ••     aL  .     "  '"""""• 

P-  323  A,  Lory  describes  Lord   V  w     .  '"  ""'  '^-  ""^^ne  *, 

called  "/„,/  ™„„„,..  (see  S2rTrT°  ''^  """^  '"'<! 
pp.382,  396).  ^        MuUUetona    Worke,    8vo,    1S40,   ii. 

",6     0.,™c„BS  »  b™.a™  o  ,™  SHVBNTKEWH  ^n™. 
Lord  Foppington  t  Vanh;,,,!,'.  »  ;  >-'-»iiJnr. 

gives  some  detai  re  pVctS.rel  '''tr''"'  ''  '"^™''  ^'P"  ^IOa) 
abominable  early ;  a  ™„  must  ■  f  n'"^''  "  ^''"■^'  '"'8"'  "» 
V  the  psalm."'  'm  ?ort  .r/wo  i'^  '^"t.''^"  ">  «"*  "'--d 
(1599,  p.  24,  Percy  SoeS;  Zl  ^7t  Tff  °'  ^"""eton 
a  hundred  and  nine  oburcLs  n  L  "nd  „'  S  fr  'm'""  """ 
tins  may  be  meant  as  a  joke  Fv.„  '  i  "  ^^^  '=™*''^' 
eighteenth  century  it  was  itf  to  dal,!"  n ''tLT'\  °'  """ 
VtUemargue,   Chants  vmulaires   ,fc  /^  R    ,  ^hurehes  (see 

tome  i.  p.  h,,iv.)  i„  16C6  penv.  „  ^  ^'•<'%»«,  Paris,  1846, 
»o.e  bold  in  miking  tl  ecoSon  "rr'.r"'''^  ""  """"M  ^ 
t^an  in  the  .rmon  l  prayeT"' (^Tt .  ms';tr,^6r'-'"'' 

21 17.  THE  USE  OF  EGGS  IN  COOKERY. 

<i--  shall  it  L  as  is^not       be  cooked t^  "'^1  "  '"^^  ^ 

«ays,  "Many  will  only  eat  the  yX  inT  '  ^  ^^/^^^'  P'  ^34), 

plentifully."    And  fat  t)   n7^  «  i?  ?  ?     ''''^^  *°  "«""sJi  more 

VOL.  11.  ^'^  P-  ^^^)     ^S^'  Potcht  into  water  or  verjuce 
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are  fittest  for  hot  complexions."  In  1604,  are  mentioned  "poached 
eggs  "  (^Middleton,  v.  576). 

21 18.   NOTE   ON  PIN  MONET  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  Vanbrugh's  Ralapse  (act  v.  scene  5,  p.  332  b),  Hoyden  says, 
"  This  very  morning  my  lord  told  me  I  should  have  two  hundred 
a  year  to  buy  pins.  Now,  nurse,  if  he  gives  me  two  hundred  a 
year  to  buy  pins,  what  do  you  think  he'll  give  me  to  buy  fine  pet- 
ticoats?" To  this  nurse  replies,  "Oh!  my  dearest,  he  deceives 
thee  foully,  and  he's  no  bettor  than  a  rogue  for  his  pains.  These 
Londoners  have  got  a  gibberish  with  'em  would  confound  a  gipsy. 
That  which  they  call  pin-money  in  to  buy  their  wives  everything 
in  the  'varsal  world  down  to  their  very  shoe-ties,"  &c. 

2 II 9.    CEREMONIES   USED   IN   ENGLAND   RESPECTING   SITTING. 

There  are  some  instances  in  the  Travels  of  Cosmo,  showing 
that  a  great  deal  of  form  was  used  even  in  the  best  English 
society  for  permission  to  sit  down.  In  Vanbrugh's  Relapse  (act  v. 
scene  5,  p.  333  a),  Lord  Foppington,  though  in  the  house,  requests 
Sir  Tunbelly  Clumsy  to  ask  "  the  company  sit."  And  as  the  over- 
joyed knight  does  not  immediately  reply.  Lord  Foppington  re- 
peats, "  I  said,  sir,  it  would  be  convenient  to  ask  the  company  to 
sit." 

Travels  of  Cosmo,  4to,  1821,  p.  151. 


u 


2120.     OATHS   USED   IN   ENGLAND   IN    THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

"By  the  Lord  Harry,  he  says  true"  (Sir  Joseph  "Wittol  in 
Congreve's  Old  Bachelor,  act  ii.  scene  2,  p.  153  a).  But  nowhere 
do  we  find  such  variety  of  swearing  as  in  Lord  F'oppington  (  Van- 
hrugKa  Relapse).  The  "  oath  referential "  of  Acres  is  nothing  to 
it.  His  most  favourite  expression  is,  "  Stap  my  vitals."  The 
fashionable  Berinthia  in  Vanbrugh's  Relapse  (act  iii.  scene  2, 
p.  317  a),  "What  in  the  name  of  Jove's  the  matter  with  you?" 
The  existence  of  popish  oaths  long  after  the  nation  had  become 
protestant  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  superior  vitality  of  habit 
over  belief.  In  Vanbrugh's  Relapse  (act  iv.  scene  5,  p.  323  a)  Sir 
Tunbelly  Clumsy  says,  "  Never,  by  the  mass."  Bri;:k,  in  Con- 
greve's Double  Dealer,  has  constantly  in  his  mouth,  "  Deuse  take 
me." — "The  deuse  take  me"  is  used  by  Lady  Froth  (see  The 
Double  Dealer,  act  iv.  scene  6,  p.  191  a).  When  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  stabbed  by  Felton,  he  cried  out,  "  God's  wounds ! 
the  villain  hath  killed  me  "  (Autobiography,  t&:c.  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes, 
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N^l  SITTING. 


ENTH  CENTURY. 


edit.  Halli well,  8vo   iRd^      1   •  ""*  ^^^ 

or  simply  «  mas«  "  il         '         ''  PP'  ^^^  382).     i<  Rv  iU 

275;  111.   63).      In  i6o7    Z       'I^'  ^^^°'  ^ol.  ii.  pp.  8    241 
«T'fo    '     ^^cnemist,  written  in   ifim    r»„ 

ford,  was  the  fault  not  of  tl!      FJ    "'  *''"'  Meoi-ding  to  Gif 
m  7«- w,  (Forfc,  s;'  18*"  "i^r  but  of  the  acto«  (iv?^" 

i^frvi^?'  '^-^tefutf  fitu^'  4  -' 

»  descnbed   as   one  who  -Vetrs'u,:f'  'I^"  «'  f°»Won, 

.f  7).  In,  1653,  "  Gtd'dat^l'ee""  tt  ffL  ^'^.i  "'"  «' ^"^  i 
"Hectors"  ^rnyA<^,  PoifevS  ft!// ^  ™""''">«"' with  the 
voLiii.)    "Bjaod-rp^Xr      .'^'  P-   ■'  -Percy  Societr 

>=»«.  ,P.  22,  Percy  i^^'jr:  ^zt  "'r » "-^  ^C5 

bones  '  (Port^.,  y„„  ^^  ^  Itir"  P-.  ««)•     "  %  Coike- 

Porter's  Two  Angris  Won^n  of  A'\    ^'^^     (Zounds?) 

'!*)•    ''GodKlem.me"(iSl>rj'i,^r'  ^P"  ^*'   'OS.  HO 
Percy  Society,  vol.  vi  1   Vn  ^t"**'  ^ma^omie,  1619  „  ,„ 

n^rtw  rr  1  V       Bones-a-God"  'TO.,  d/    *"*''' P*  10, 

vol.  1.  pp.  145,  147,  149,  170,  171  '  ^"^  ^^^^  ^vo,  1839, 

B  B  2  *^^*^^cn  that  goes  on  tick 
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for  the  paper  he  writes  his  lampoons  on,  and  the  very  ale  and 
coffee  that  inspire  him,  as  they  say." 

2122.     THE  USE   OP  "GEMINI." 

In  Congreve's  Love  for  Love  (act  ii.  scene  11,  p.  214  b),  Miss 
Prue  says,  "  0  gemini  I "  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World 
(act  iv.  scene  9,  p.  279  A),  Petulant  says  to  Witwoud,  "  a  gemini 
of  asses  split  would  make  just  four  of  you."  In  Vanbrugh's 
Eelapse  (act  iv.  scene  1 ,  p.  320  a),  Hoyden  says,  "  0  gemini  1  for 
half  that  she'd  marry  you  herself." 

Is  this  the  same  as  "  crimine,"  used  by  Lady  Plyant  in  Con- 
greve's Double  Dealer,  act  iv.  scene  3,  p.  190  b  ? 


2123.     OBSERVATIONS   ON    QUAKERS. 

In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  i.  scene  9,  p.  264  a), 
Witwoud  says,  "  She  hates  Mirabel  worse  than  a  quaker  hates  a 
parrot." 

See  some  account  of  them  in  the  Travels  of  Cosmo  through 
England  in  1669,  Lond.  !1821,  4to,  pp.  447-451.  It  is  there 
stated  (p.  449)  that  at  the  Eestoration  they  were  estimated  "  at 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand."  As  early  as  1573,  Asplyn,  the  printer 
of  Cartwright's  Works,  talks  about  the  spirit  moving  him  (see 
Letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Wrighfs  Elizabeth, 
i.  493).  In  1591,  Hacket  and  some  of  his  friends  were  brought 
before  the  magistrates  for  prophesying  and  blaspheming.  These 
people  anticipated  the  quakers  in  one  of  their  absurdities,  and 
would  not  take  off  their  hats  to  the  magistrates  (gee  Gamden^s 
Elizabeth,  in  Kennett,  ii.  564).  Lord  Jeffrey  {Essays,  8vo,  1844, 
vol.  iv.  p.  244)  says,  "  The  quakers  had  the  merit  of  passing  a 
severe  censure  upon  the  slave-trade  as  long  ago  as  1727."  In 
1721,  the  shops  in  Gracechurch  Street  were  mostly  kept  by 
quakers,  and  the  pretty  quakeresses  formed  the  chief  attraction. 
They  are  described  by  a  contemporary  as  gravely  but  richly 
dressed,  and  without  hoops  (see  Tfte  Merry  Travellers,  a  Tnp 
from  Moorfields  to  Bromley  \hy  Ned  Ward  ?]  2nd  edit.  Lend. 
,8vo,  1724,  part  i.  p.  9).  By  the  charter  of  the  Bank  cf  England 
in  1694,  every  member  might  be  required  "to  take  the  oath  of 
stock,  or  the  declaration  of  stock  in  case  he  be  one  of  the  people 
called  quakers  "  (see  The  Charters  in  M^CullocKs  Dictionanj  of 
Comm^erce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  75). 

At  Cleves,  in  1664,  the  quakers  were  increasing  (see  Lord 
.King's  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  45). 
,     Dr.  Shebbeare   has   given    some    particulars    respecting    the 
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o-ce  in  the  year  they  meTtTn  1  ,  ,  ?  *""■"'  ""  ^^"^of"'^ 
know  the  state  of  fh^e  pal  '?  ts  "'  '°™'  '"  '^"Sland.  to 
16S9,  the  "shivering  qTaW^l*''  r™*.^-,   ''  "  '""'"^  in 

meotioned  at  p.  243,  in  a  ballad  in  16M '^  In  ?,«  "'"  "''» 

We  of  Ely  «  maintained  the  nnWnlT       ?  .  f  .  '  "  ""'='  '"  «"> 
any  account,  or  before  JvLu         """'''"S  an  oath  on 

Constant,  that  "I  nC  apLfe  1    .'"  ''^*'•  '''"■"  "<'  »»'■>' 
d™ne.n>ort  ou  .  /e/pS^nfa  ttrt  f^S?'?"  """: 

Voltaire  say-  of'a  qnXt  fn^nr'SlSrir'  ^''T' 
comme   tons  ceux  de  sa  rel,v,-„„    j      '^fg'aM:  "II  etait  vStu 

o6tes,  et  sans  teutons  snTleTSl    .""     f"  ''"'  ?"  "^^  '- 
un  grand  chapean  k  C^lZtZ    '  '^  '"'  """"''"'»•  "='  P"'"''' 

1821,  tome  :sxvi.  p.  8)        ^       '         ^"""^  "^   '^'*«»«.  Paris, 
vers:tio"tVt«':Ce  Sfwlt  "7  ^^^  ''^  «»'"»'  -  — 
The  quakers  told  Voltaire    «No,iq  r.n,.f  P.'      ''" 

aCe^rtctrrdefre--^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rapid  y  diminishing  sl!'      ^'        .  '°  ^""^"^  *^^  ^^^^ers  were 

ea.ts  ':?Ite^  ft I'l^^r^oll^ral^-t-r'  ^'r,';^"  '"  ^^^  "  '" 
told  him  that  the  ,,"!w •■        ,  "^ '"'''"'s™'  physician" 

t.aUheyrarei;tert«ftre:tooru^^:,t,:[,»*"'''<'"^-- 
aad  above  all,  have  no  nervous  excitement  "/^rf       ,"*  f"™""' 

Saltmarsh  "was  the  iirst  tta    t»n  to  be™'  I  ™'-  "'P-  '*'^- 

and  using  common  lan^iui^e  ••   T?  s<=™Pulous  of  the  hat, 

were  22^00  or  23,000  quak^S  to  E^lnd  L   s      l'''-.^" 
P~terf  .„  Inanity,  s™,  1833,  p.  200)  ''""'  ''"" 


See  also 
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2124.     EARLY   MENTION   OF   A   SAVE-ALL. 


In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World  (act  iv.  scene  12,  p.  280  b), 
Waitwell  says  to  Lady  Wishfort,  «  and  then  go  out  in  a  stink, 
like  a  candle's  end  upon  a  save-all." 

2125.     NOTE  ON   TKE   INTRODUCTION   OF  THE  PORTMANMAU. 

When  was  it  first  used  ?  In  Vanbrugh's  Relapse  (act  i.  scene  2, 
p.  304  a).  Fashion  says  to  Lory,  "Come,  pay  the  waterman  and 
take  the  portmantle."  In  1608,  spelt  "portmantua"  {Middle- 
torCa  Works,  8vo,  1840,  ii.  356).  "Portmanteaus"  occurs  in  a 
letter  from  Throgmorton,  dated  1560  (see  it  in  Wrighfa  Eliza- 
beth, 8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  and  see  vol.ii.  p.  243).  Ben  Jonson's 
Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  vi.  p.  406.] 

2126.  THE  USB  OF  PERUKES  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


1°  Wycherley's  Gentleman  Dancing-Master  (act  iii.  scene  1, 
•  p.  61  a),  Mr.  Paris  is  compelled  by  the  relentless  Don  to  take  off 
his  French  articles  of  dress.  The  dandy,  sighing  over  them,  says 
"Adieu,  dear  peruke,  adieu  dear  chapeau-retrousse,"  &c.  In 
Wycherley's  Plain  Dealer  (act  ii.  scene  1,  p.  115  a).  Novel  says  a 
man  may  show  his  wit  and  his  courage  by  his  dress,  «  for  example, 
by  red  breeches,  tucked  up  hair  or  peruke."  Towards  the  end  of 
Anne^s  reign,  Mr.  Howard,  son  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  having 
occasion  to  give  a  large  dinner,  was  so  poor  that  he  caused  his 
wife  to  cut  off  her  hair  in  order  to  pay  for  the  entertainment;  for 
the  full-bottomed  wigs  which  were  then  worn  often  cost  from 
twenty  to  thirty  guineas  {Mrs.  Thomson's  Memoirs  of  Viscountess 
Sundon,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  94). 

In  1 609,  ladies  used  to  wear  perukes  (see  Ben  Jonson's  Works, 
8vo,  1816,  iii.  350,  432).  Dandies  wore  a  "frizzled  periwig" 
{Button's  Follie's  Anatomie,  1619,  Percy  Socipty,  vol.  vi.  p.  13, 
and  Mr.  Eimbault's  Notes,  p.  66).  In  1617,  th  ;  were  commonly 
worn  by  English  women,  and  seem  even  to  have  been  used  in 
Ireland  (see  Mr.  Cunningham's  Introduction  to  Rich's  Honestie 
of  this  Age,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  xxiii).  It  would  seem  that 
"periwigs"  first  became  fashionable  in  1663  (see  Pepys's  Diary, 
8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  pp.  112,  114).  In  1667,  Pepys  rather  unwil- 
lingly paid  U.  10s.  for  two  very  handsome  ones  {Diary,  vol.  iii. 
p.  179).  In  1668,  he  write?  (vol.  iv.  p.  116)  "being  now  come  to 
an  agreement  with  my  barber  to  keep  my  periwig  in  good  order 
at  20s.,  I  am  like  to  go  very  spruce,  more  than  I  used  to  do." 


s. 
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2127.     NOTE   ON   THE   FIRE   OF   LONDON. 

of  l'Ki::ztl;66  Tr '""' «'™« »  -»™' 

iuarian  fi.p«^<4  ^ol."  pp  1,3  Il/Tf "."  '"^  ^"'^- 
1808,  and  see  at  D  150  ,  ;,  ^'  '^*-'*''  ^nd  edit.  Lond.  4to, 
wa.  the  panic  thS  2M  I  ""'»"»„;»g»vi»g  of  the  fire.    Such 

terrifled'citiS:^t/tt  hrroTalrt  ^"""fl^?'™"  "^  "'^ 

pp.  .30, 20k  svMsfrpet;  st't  ^r^"^"*'  •"^  "• 

2128.  DBE8S  IN  EMLa™  m  THE  miERNPH  CENirar. 

Catherine'ofZ:g„„\:tLT17h :Ttt  "'  '"^  ""^^^  »' 
Henry  VII    in  „l,,-„l,    °  ™''.°'  Arthur,  m  the  seventeenth  year  of 

thell^f^artiltrVthTsZih  '':{''  '"°™*  "'  ""^  "'«  "f 
(.ee  especiaUy  p  2r8>         ^    *  "^"^^  ='"'"'*'"'  »"  Catherine 

2129-  ™   ™e  of  VULGAMSMS,  EIC,   in  ™  BNOUSH 

LANGUAGE. 

ilS*':  tr;?^s„n7^^:  ^oy»(»,w.Pa,.w„,  «...,„ 

printed  in  .l««gLnari  ;^„^i,*^''  ^f-^l^'  Ti"?'  ""  ^"■"°'' 
was  the  early  fom  of  «  on  ^  badT  7Lr\  /        .f  '""'  "  f""* 

century  LvanVuTed'/'  t 'i*     ^'  '^^  ^^^  ^^  the  sixteenth 
1 0,  VI.  338).      Scot-free    (Hutton's  FolUe^s  Anatomie, 
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1619,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.  pp.  12,  24).     «  Hy  hook  and  crook" 
{HuttorCs  FoUie'a  Anatomio,  1619,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  34). 

2130.   THE   ITALIAN   LITEIIATUBE   NOT  MUCH   STUDIED   IN   THE 
FIFTEENTH   CENTURY. 

In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  (2nd  edit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  249-331) 
is  published  a  curious  contemporary  account  of  the  marriage  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon  to  Prince  Arthur,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Henry  VII.  In  it  it  is  said  (p.  320)  that  the  king  took  the 
princess  to  «  a  lybrary  of  his,  wherein  he  showed  unto  her  many 
goodly  pleasant  books,  of  works  full  delightful,  sage,  merry,  and 
also  right  cunning,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English  "  (I  have  not 
retained  the  obsolete  spelling). 

21 31.   CHANGE   OF  GENDER   IN   "  CARROSSE." 

In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  (vol.  iv.  pp.  642,  643,  4to,  1809) 
there  is  an  anonymous  letter  on  this  subject.  The  writer  states 
that  it  was  originally  feminine,  and  became  masculine  between 
1643  and  1650,  in  consequouce  of  Louis  XIV.  saying  by  mistake, 
"  Oh  est  mon  carrosse  ?"  The  date  of  this  change  he  approximates 
by  referring  on  the  extreme  limits  to  Cotgrave  and  Menage  ;  but 
for  the  error  of  Louis  XIV.  he  can  only  quote  "  according  to  the 
authority  of  a  friend  who  has  resided  in  France,  oral  tradition 
there."  The  change  of  gender  is  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  in 
lord  Brougham's  Lives  of  Literary  Men,  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  8vo, 
1845. 

2132.   CASES  SIMILAR  TO  THAT  OF  THE   SIAMESE   TWINS. 

"  The  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  upon  record  is  that 
related  by  Buffon  {Hist  Nat.  Sixpplement,  tome  ii.  p.  410)  of  a 
double  infant  joined  at  the  loins,  and  having  a  common  anus,  but 
being  in  all  other  respects  morally  as  well  as  physically  separate 
beings.  They  were  born  at  Tzoni,  - 1  Hungary,  on  the  16th  Oc- 
tober, 1701,  and  died  in  a  convent  a\.  St.  Petersburgh,  on  the  23rd 
of  February,  1723.  Their  names  were  Helene  and  Judith;  the 
one  having  been  attacked  with  fever,  became  lethargic  and  died, 
upon  which  the  other  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  survived 
her  unhappy  partner  not  more  than  three  minutes"  {Paris  and 
Fonblanque's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  8vo,  1823,  i.  227,  228). 

See  a  much  earlier  instance  in  Machyn's  Diary,  p.  23,  Camden 
Society,  vol.  xlii.  Essais  de  Montaigne,  livre  ii.  chap.  xxx.  Paris, 
8vo,  1843,  pp.  448,  449. 
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2133.    WOMEN   MORE   LIABLE   TO   INSANITY   THAN   MEN. 

woml\l';;lt'i^^^^^^  Tk"'^'  ^'^^  ^"  -^  ^^-^*«  «-'- 

it  has  been  consid  Xv"—^^^^^^  *^^^  ^^ '  -d  ^hx.  2.1.. 

be  worse  at  the  time  of  In^f      ^       *?  '''°^^'y  '^  ^^^^  «^o"W 
very  small  or    mrdeltrntanlt^  '''^'^  -^^---  - 

Medical  /un.^n.cZetr8vo,"?82tv^^^  T^^f  '^^'^^^^^^^ 

ciuq  Ins  les  ho'm'mef  ll  'ontl  7  "^ "''  '^  '^  ^-^^' 

femmes"  {^Quetelet,  ii.  12?)  ^      ^^^^  ""°^^^^"^  ^^«  1«« 

2134.   WOMEN   CAN  FAST  LONGER   THAN   MEN. 

JwcfcMs,  8vo,  1823,  "i.  ^68p  •"^^""^'""S^s^^'feai /«>■«- 
"35-  m  i„B  8ix™»T„  cbht™.  the  bnolish  tbatbllb. 

LITTLl . 

who  was  born  in  1603  >T™  fW  •!'  '^'  ^\  ^"  '^<""'''»  I'isl'y. 
youth  of  qnaUt;  and  e'Sntlo  tralT'  f"  '""''''"''  '"  "*' 
or  three  , ears  "%W™  "lit";^";^^;:^^^  T  rsf  ^ 
Jonson,  besides  histrinfn  F1p«^         i  "^  f'.     , '  ^^'^''  P-  "3).  Ben 

h  Olff^a,  pp.  ,eL "T  InteTatinl'^f  ''"'"■'  '"='«'^^ 
tween  Elizabeth  and  M,.7  v.  !  interview  was  arranged  bo- 

had  made  t  roJs  ilaJabkvl^.r  f .'^"^r  "*^^  ™- 
'".^yo/^»^W,  Par  ^1840  V  (f ''^''''d  .^y  Lingard,  His- 
"tate  of  the  roads  in  England  set  h  ^""^f"^  «"=  deplorable 
in  ArchKologia,  voT  «    ™    4,7  *^^,f  ""f  <=,  of  Mr.  Markland 

Nicholas  Thfockmo  ton  wr!L  t  Ceoll  ■  f"^"  ''"''  *'■■ 

"gentlemen  out  of  Italrrh?        ^        respeotmg  two  English 

«emtometoteof  g„^L?hon!T'°'  "'  ^?"*  ="  »"«ts,and 
At  the  end  of  the  SZh  ?  '=°"»'-«'«on  "  {Fovhes,  i.  187). 
iazardous,  that  it  was  ?  "^  ''"'''"-S  was  considered  L 

abroad  to  give  a  c«tafn.umTf"'°"  ''™"'=°  """^  "  »''■'  «-' 
four  or  fiv?  tTmes  al  mJ^f  l  "T^  ""  '"'"""*'°°  »f  '«"''i"n« 

Ben  Jonson  in  la.«  (,^0*,  ■;;,''l,f,^)„.  "i;'! 38riTrFot 
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acted  in  1605,  Jonson  ridicules  the  mania  for  travelling  in  the 
admirable  cluuactor  of  Sir  Politic  Wouldbe.  See  also  a  paHsajre 
in  the  Silent  Woman  (iii.  496)  and  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour 
(vol.  1.  p.  58),  and  for  other  allusions  which  show  how  common 
foreign  travelling  had  become,  see  vol.  v.  pp.  22,  24,  76. 

2136.    FRENCHMEN    IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Perlin,  who  was  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  says, 
"The  naturalized  French  residing  in  this  country  are  Normans  of 
the  district  of  Caux.  They  are  a  cursed  and  wicked  sort  of 
frenchmen,  worse  than  all  the  English"  (Antiquarian  Reper- 
tory, vol.  IV.  p.  510,  1809,  4to). 

In  July,  1559,  Throckmorton  writes  to  Cecil  from  Paris  that  it 
IS  the  intention  of  several  Frenchmen,  among  whom  are  "  diverse 
lawyers  and  gentlemen,  to  leave  their  country  and  settle  in  Eng- 
land (Forbes,  i.  167,  168).     In  August,  he  writes  to  say  that  they 
had  actually  left  France  (p.  186),  and  in  1562  the  French  minister 
protested  against  their  being  allowed  to  remain  in  England,  but 
Elizabeth  refused  to  give  them  up  (vol.  ii.  pp.  47,   187).     In 
Bishopgate  ward,  says  Stow,  there  is  «  a  quadrant  called  Petty 
France,  of  Frenchmen  living  there"  (Survey  of  London,  edit 
Thoms,  8vo,  1842,  p.  62).     The  number  of  foreigners  that  settled 
m  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  noticed  in  The  Crown 
Garland  of  Golden  Roses  (part  ii.  p.  40,  Works  of  the  Percy 
Society,  vol.  xv.)    Neal  says,  that  in  1599,  "  the  French  Protes- 
tants were  restored  to  their  church  in  Threadneedle  Street,  which 
they  yet  enjoy"  (Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  edit.  Toulmin,  1822,  8vo, 
vol.  1.  p.  137  ;  see  also  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  Historu,  1840  vi 
273).  "^  ' 

2137.    COOKERY,   ETC.,    IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Perlin,  who  was  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  says  of 
the  English,  "They  eat  much  whiter  bread  than  that  commonly 
made  in  France,  although  it  was  in  my  time  as  cheap  as  it  is  sold 
there.  With  their  beer  they  have  a  custom  of  eating  very  soft  saf- 
fron cakes,  in  which  there  are  likewise  raisins,  which  give  a  relish 
to  the  beer.  In  1541,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  sends  to  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  a  present  of  "  two  dishes  of  almond  butter  "  (Miss 
Woods  Letters  of  Royal  Ladies,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  iii.  p.  164).  In 
1600,  a  great  delicacy  wpi  a  dish  of  French  beans  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  mode,  and  caUed  Fagioli  (Ben  Jonson's 
Works,  8vo,  1816,  ii.  265).  "Countrie  fiire,  mutton  and  veale, 
pui-chanse  a  duck  or  goose"  (Porter's  Two  Angrie  Women  of 
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Ahinr^ton,  1599,  p.   133,  Percy  Society,   vol    v^     Thn  F       u 

2138.    THE    USB   OF   HATS,    ETC.,    IN    ENGLAND   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH 

CENTUUY. 

Perlinvisi.^i  England  in  the  reign  of  Man- 1.    He  savg  "The 

he  blr-'rZ'"*  ™'^'  "^"^"«*''-  a„/leave  theTcapJon 
the  buffet    (Anhguarmn  Jtepertmy,  voliy.  p.  5U).  '^ 

the  murteTr.?'r"^''".?^'  °'  "^'f"'''  and  fiandolph  „f 
tereT^tW  !l      "  '""'  *'''"  '''""•  ""e  eon>pimtor»  en- 

s:^  ^^:Ti  p^:"..?rndTe  ™^:ii^r;oir'-'  ~"" 

tr^  u  ,    perceiving  the  sacrament,  he  put  off  hi.  hat 

elIof"i,atl  lefnf ',   ,  ^"/f"'  ^""'^'S'''  """  "»  lord  chan 
«n  notS      \  r         """^  '"'"""■'  ""d  "'»'  »«ar,  a  flat  velvet 

^^ar^twrn  Mwcellayiy,  v.  419),  and  in  1683  we  find  "the  haber- 
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dasbors  that  hoU  hats "  {Sonffft  of  fhfi  London  Prentices,  p.  77, 
editod  by  Mr.  Mackoy  for  tho  Percy  Sociuty,  8vo,  1841). 

2139.  AVERAOB  INCOME,  ETC.,  IN  HNOLAND  IN  TUB  SIXTEBNTH 

CKNTDUY. 

Perlin  travelled  in  England,  Irt^and,  and  Scotland  during  the 
reign  of  Qu^'on  Mary.  Speaking  of  Scothmd,  ho  sayn,  "A 
merchant  in  this  country  is  well  esteemed  who  lias  an  annual 
rent  of  four  hundn^d  livres,  and  is  among  the  richest  men  of  the 
country,  wliich  is  very  far  from  having  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
livres  per  annum,  as  is  often  tlie  case  in  France,  Flanders,  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  England  "  {Antiquarian  liepertori/f  vol.  iv. 
p.  516). 

In  1581,  Stafford  says,  «  It  is  the  constant  report  of  all  ancient 
men  living  in  these  days,  that  in  time  past  and  within  the 
memory  of  man  he  hath  been  accounted  a  ridi  and  wealthy  man, 
and  well  able  to  keep  house  among  his  neighbours,  which,  all 
things  discliarged,  was  clearly  worth  30/.  or  40/.,  but  in  these  our 
days  the  man  of  that  estimation  is  so  far  in  the  common  opinion 
from  a  good  housekeeper  or  man  of  wealth,  tliat  ho  is  reputed  the 
next  neighbour  to  a  beggar  "  {Ilarleian  Miscellany,  ix.  183). 

2140.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  BEEFEATER. 

It  is  said  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  though 
without  quoting  any  authority,  that  "  tiie  yeomen  of  the  guard 
used  to  wait  at  table  on  all  great  solemnities,  and  were  ranged 
near  the  buffets  ;  this  procured  them  the  name  of  buffetiers,  not 
very  unlike  in  sound  to  the  jocular  appellation  of  beefeaters,  now 
given  them." 

2 141.  CYDER  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  whose  Travels  in  England  were  published 
at  Paris  1672,  mentions  having  tasted  some  cyder  on  the  banks  ol 
the  Severn  (see  Antiquarian  Repertory,  iv.  582).  From  the  way 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
before.  See  Venner's  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam  (4to,  1652, 
pp.  52-54).  He  says  (p.  52),  "  Cyder  and  perry  are  usual  drinks 
where  fruits  do  abound." 


2142.   THE  USE   OF  BEER  IN   ENGLAND   IN    THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Jorevin  de  Rochefort,  whose  travels  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1672,  says,  "The  English  beer  is  the  best  in  Europe"  {Anti- 
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quarian  Repertm^u  vol.  iv    n    fi^7^      a*  n     ,  ., 

vi.u  from  ti,e  d4.na„  ;„^- ,rj;,i,„f  „^;"t::"f • ""  '•""• 

drink  two  or  throe  Dotfl  nf  ».<.-..  i     •  ""  "*'«<'«sHry  to 

M  tlioVearc/"        """^  '"  ''''•  ""'  ""'j- '"  ""^  winter,  bit  almost 

INOUm  IN  TUB  8EVBNTEBNT11  CENTUIIV 
introduccd  tf  th^T  p  ifcipa  "If  4    m"^'  'Jl"^,«~"»»d.     Ho  wa, 

whom  h„  think,  it'^^utrrocoil ;;'"/,  *^°r;  •^""""""K"'  »'■ 

time  in  Italy  and  spoke  iSn  wel  "    j  V     ''''■'"''1°''  "  '™e 
iv.618).     This  is   rtlnnttl  ,     •    (^"''^''MW^-yortura, 

tions  Italian.     I   ;„uWo«f,  ™  ^  '""''"°"  '"  "'"""  ''"  »™- 
acted  in  1600  tl nrvoun  ^  "  '?"™''''  "'  '^^■'""'''''  ""vols, 

.-  to  supS  r„s '  s  ii:„r»d"ie^'"'''  """'""'""^ 

tho  use  of  which  ,rave  tl»,„  n    '^T"^",?"^  f'"'"'"  expressions, 

tier"  (vol.  i  .  p.  47),  does  not    if  T  ,  I        ^^rachified  cour- 

even  oLe  o,  ^Zt: ^^.tU:^^'  "«""^'  ^"^  - 

"44.  m  IHE  w«LFT,r  cenickv  w,,  „„  „^,  „„„^_,  ^^ 

ENGLAND    FOR   TITHES   OF   FISH. 

In  A.D   1122,  Hugh  the  Dean  of  York,  by  order  of  fh 
issued  a  decree  that  the  fishermen  of  Whitlw  «1      il  ^  P°P^' 

the  Abbot  of  Whitby  and  the  pJL  of  B  yd^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^'^  '^ 
tencein  Charlton's  History  of  WhitbrrnT/v  i  ^"!  *^^«  ^^n- 
Charlton  says  (p.  77),  «  Thfs  is  th^olL  f'r  gulaS  J''  ''^^• 
remaining  upon  record  anywhere  in  Yr^^rU^A       .^  ^^"^  "''^ 

tithe  of  fish,  whence  the  cUm  long  ^^'l^t  "^f  J'  ''^ 
upon  the  Yorkshire  coast  that  fish  should  tVTrK?'"^^^'^'^ 
manor  where  it  came  ashore  and  was  sold."  ^'^^'  ^^  '^^<^ 

Storch  discusses  at  length  the  circnm^fan^         x,-  , 
the  price  offish  (^cono^5  ^.^J^^^^^^  -f  ^^^e 

tome  ii.  pp.  290-298).  '  '  ^<^- -Petersbourg, 

1.  Sir  John  Barrow  '^has  estimated  the  value  of  the  entire 


^   1 1  *"*^r-w^i^p^i^ 
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annual  produce  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  fisheries  of  Great 
Britain  at  8,300,000Z. ;"  but  Mr.  M'CuIloch  says,  "We  doubt 
much  whether  the  entire  value  of  the  fisheries  can  be  reckoned 
so  high  as  4,500,000^."  {Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849, 
p.  600).  2.  "  There  are  records  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edrard 
the  First  which  aaow  that  tithes  of  minerals  were  then  paid" 
{Jacob,  On  the  Precious  Metale,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  295).  In  the 
manor  of  Weverham,  "  among  thu  tithes  should  be  mentioned  an 
almost  singular  custom  (not  enforced)  of  claiming  two-pence  in 
the  pound  from  servants'  wages.  .  .  .  The  same  is  claimed  at  Cod- 
dington  in  Broxton  hundred"  {Ormerod,  Histoi^j  of  Cheshire, 
1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  59).  In  1762  there  was  a  dispute  at  Whitby 
about  the  fishermen  payinj-,  tithes  {Nichols,  Literary  Illustrations 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  788). 

2145.     PEKCHES   LARGER  FORMERLY   THAN   THE   MODERN   ONES. 

In  a  charter  a.d.  1215,  "perches"  are  mentioned,  on  which 
Charlton  says  {Histoinj  of  Whitby,  4to,  York,  1779,  p.  158), 
"  Here  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe  that  these  perches  seem  to  be 
of  a  larger  dimension  than  what  in  our  days  are  generally  used 
in  England.  In  most  places  where  they  are  mentioned  in  our 
records,  particularly  in  this  memorial,  I  apprehend  they  are  to 
be  considered  as  rods,  or  quarter  acres,  and  sometimes  they  even 
include  a  larger  quantity  of  ground  than  that,  as  may  easily  be 
proved  by  several  donations  where  their  dimensions  are  particu- 
larly specified  in  yards.  But  in  this  present  instance  I  am  of 
opinion  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  eight  perchet'  gi>ren  by  Eoger 
de  Bayus  to  be  eight  rods  or  two  acres.  Though  after  all  it  must 
be  owned  that  sometimes  the  perches  mentioned  in  the  records 
seem  to  be  those  very  identical  p.^rches  now  used  by  our  sur- 
vevf^rs,  as  may  be  better  understood  by  carefully  perusing  this 
history." 

2146.     NOTE   ON   THE   PARISH   REGISTERS. 

"  At  Billir  ^ham,  in  Stockton  Ward,  Durham,"  the  parochial 
register  begins  1570;  it  is  as  usual  a  transcript,  as  far  as  1599 
"'agreeing  with  the  olde,'  copied  by  Thomas  Eeddall,  curat." 
{Swrtees'  Histo^^-y  of  jJurham,  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  folio,  1823). 
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2147.     OTHERS   BESIDES   THE   CRUSADERS   ARE   REPRESENTED   AVITH 

CROSSED   LEGS. 

"  In  Biakiston  Porch  [in  the  parish  of  Norton  iu  the  county 
of  Durham]  is  a  recumbent  effigy  in  armour,  with  a  rich  canopy 
of  tiibernacle  work  over  the  head ;  the  hands  are  elevated,  tLu 
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many  later  instance.  "lrZ'°^;t?o;T  •■."'"' *^^'''>- 
p.  16S,  Load,  folio,  1823).  ^^'ory  of  Durham,  vol.  iii. 


"48.  ».„,.3T  m  ..„,,™  „  „,^ 
In  the  orders  made  in  flio  fi    .  ^^-^DBT. 

'all  '>'oe  for  breakefa»te"/Zfir'°*  *''>'''''»'=■' •■*''■■» 


hou 

«hall  «goe  for  breakefesTe"' 7/'/^^' ""''^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^i  W^^ 
p.  652).  ''^      (^^i;^'!?t'.a7'W7i   Repertory,  vol.  iv. 


to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ar  d  w       !v  ^  '^^"^^  ^^«  ^^f^s^d  ;^f-«-  492. 

became  necessary  for  tL  mo^n  ^o  e7tI;T"%^^P^"^^'  "  ^^ 

s  ructors  consisting  of  mechan"^ Lentd    f  '/  r  ^'  ^^^  ^"- 

the  people  m  the  church,  but  forbidden  7     a'^^^  *^'  ^^^^^^^  *<> 

«^ents.'     For  this  he  cites  S  r^pe    r^^  *^^  «-^- 

complmnt  made  by  the  bish.p  of  pi^\-        '  .^^^'  ^^^'     ^ee  the 

^n  1574,  and  printed  in  W  ight^  11^.?^'^'"^  ^'"'^'^  ^"^ten 

p.  497.     In   1559,  Elizabet"' w^   ob^ed  J  '^^  '''''  ^^^^  ^• 

c  ergy  shall  not  haunt  ale-houses  or tv^  ''''^'''   "  ^^^^  the 

^dly  at  dice,  cards,  tables    ornTv    .^      °?'  ^'  'P^^*^  t^eir  time 

but  this  did  little  good  T;  fn  /sTi  '  r^^^^^ 
addressed  the  queen,  and  stated  that  «      ^''''"  "^   ^°"™«n« 
milted  ministers  that  are  inf  ^""^^  ^""^^^rs  are  ad- 

«on ;'  (.y...,  i.  219r  Ta    a  ^^;,^3)*'tft'^^^^^  ---- 
county  of  Cornwall,  there  ^vere  one  himd    ^^^  'I  ^^^^'  "^^  the 
-t  one  of  which  was  capable  of  "Ltt!,  "'  '"'^  ^^^^^^--' 
«  em  were  pluralists  and  non-reSnts"^  r ''[?'"' "'^^  «^««*  «f 
;nbHbztants  of  Essex  presented  iTet  Son  to  .'.    ''''  "™^  ^^  ^^^ 
tbey  complained  that   their   cL^w        «    '  ''"^^"'  ^^  ^^"^h 
«emng-men,  the  basest  of  all  sor  f         '      T^^   ^^  occupation, 
ards  and  of  offensive  lives  »  (Need  i  39*0  *  T    'f'  '^^'''^'  ^^""k- 
^ust  this  be  considered  a  mere  foct'  •  ^''  ^^^"  P'  ^49).    2^or 

584,  the  Lords  of  the  CouTcifaLr  TT""^^"°°'  ^^  in 
-  op  of  Canterbury,  in   wS  tty" nt  ,^  f  f  ^^  *^^  -^- 
i^^t  that  "  great  numbers  of  persons  tW  "  ^"  '^  ""^'"^'^""^ 

persons  that  occupy  cures  are  noto- 
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rioiisly  unfit ;  most  for  lack  of  learning— many  chargeable  with 
great  and  enormous  faults,  as  drunkenness,  filthiness  of  life, 
gaming  ut  cards,  haunting  of  ale-houses"  {Neal,  i.  341).  In 
1585  and  1586,  there  was  made  a  very  careful  and  minute  survey 
of  the  state  of  the  church  in  reference  to  the  clergy.  From  it  we 
learn  that  there  were  only  2,000  preachers  to  nearly  10,000 
parishes  {Neal,  i.  382).  Fenner,  a  contemporary  writer,  says 
that  in  1586  a  third  of  the  clergy  were  suspended  {Neal,  i.  382). 
From  a  survey  made  in  1587,  it  appears  that  tliere  were  only 
nineteen  «  resident  preachers  abiding  in  London  "  {Neal,  i.  391). 
1.  Camden  says  that  in  1559,  several  mechanics  received 
"  ecclesiastical  promotions  and  good  prek'nds,  and  tat  benefices  " 
{Annals  of  Elizabeth,  in  Rennet,  vol.  iii.  p.  377).  2.  In  1571, 
even  Bishop  Grindal  was  obliged  to  issue  an  order  that  no  un- 
married clergyman  «  should  keep  any  woman  in  his  house  under 
sixty  years  of  age,  excepting  she  was  his  mother,  aunt,  sister,  or 
niece"  {Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  vi.  p.  501). 

3.  Blackstone  {Commentaries,  1809,  iii.  54)  says,  that  from  1373, 
all  the  chancellors  were  ecclesiastics  or  statesmen  (but  never 
lawyers),  until  Henry  VIII.  in  1530,  promoted  Sir  Thomas  More. 
After  this  the  great  seal  was  intrusted  to  lawyers,  courtiers,  and 
churchmen  indififerently,  until  in  1592,  Sergeant  Pickering  was 
made  Lord  Keeper,  « from  which  time  to  the  present  the  Court 
of  Chancery  has  always  been  filled  by  a  lawyer,  excepting  the 
interval  from  1621  to  1625,"  when  the  seal  was  intrusted  to 
Williams,  dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

4.  Under  Mary,  the  clergy  who  were  deprived  are  said  to  have 
been  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  (see  Tierney's  Note  in  DoiU's 
Church  Uistonj,  vol.  ii.  p.  182). 


M 
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2150.     ITALIAN   LANGUAGE    AND   LITERATDRE   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE 

SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 

In  \5%%  on  the  trial  of  JMary  of  Scotland,  her  secretary  was 
examined.  Lingard  says  (vol.  v.  p.  234,  note),  "  It  was  a  mis- 
fortune that  he  spoke  in  French,  which  it  appears  was  less  gene- 
rally understood  than  Italian,  for  one  of  the  lords  desired  him  on 
that  account  to  speak  in  the  latter  language  {Harl.  MS.  4649, 
82)."  Lord  Windsor  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  dated  Naples,  1569, 
quotes  a  scrap  of  Italian :  "to  have  turned  back  againe— come 
una  core  de  gallina"  {Wright's  Elizabeth,  1838,  i.  316,  317). 
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AND   IN   THE 


«.mplai„,  that  her  keener,  Pa.drt  h!^'   °  '**"'  '"  "I""''  "lie 

o  be  taken  away.     Evfly^  (Stt  slo^'f^r,"  'T  '"•»-"'-*««« 

!«!»,  (fives  an  account  of  the  MUhJ?,  /'f '  ™'-  '"•  I'-  21),  in 

gnese  amkissadoi-'s.  "■"■ard-table  he  saw  at  the  Ivt," 

^  FAMILIAR.  "^   ^^ 

remarked,"  .«ys  Lingard  (v:244  24II.  ^  '"'""'''""•  "  "  »,« 
nary  that  this  was  the  L'tltK^^^Tt^""^  '''*™-'»- 
been  known  to  address  a  person  I'.L  m  "^^  """  *<'  ^ad  ever 
iroo,  and  in  1702,  the  ear  „f  Tf.  f  '"•™°""  '"«>"-'"  In 
RenUe,„an,  his  WoUg^ "Zl^' ^^^''^^  "»™  *»  a  y„„„^ 

of  Caro's  letters  to  Bernardn^'         ?'  ^"''  ''''"•   says,  "  J„  „„„ 
innovation  of  „sing  the";      ,"  p^n  tfdf ''■  ""  "™""-  ^^^^ 

Cairland  (t  J^V  ^  ^'tj''  «»«%  died  ,';",',»: 
™«  l.»  grandson,  says  „f  hiH  Hi!  1  ''  ™'-  '•  P-  '■'').  "I'O 
"»n  was   naturally  lofty    and  hi.  f  """'^  "^0  »f  eonversa- 

•"-;  with  his  fLiS,  carried  ST  Tf  '"'™'  ""  ^ 
tone  that  savoured  more  of  th„  7"','*,"  """d  of  dictatorial 
anther  in  the  time  of  Charles  I  "s"  'h°"  /"r^  r^''  An 
'  «  thee,  I  am  no  quaker"  (rieotl  rlw"*^','  ^  ''""'  "'"»  and 
fa.rl.o  t,  p.  ii.  Percy  Society,  vol  .~^  ^"Tf'  f"""  "^  Mr. 
"oni  <W,  see  some  ver-  in„,„-  '     ""  "'o  ""story  of  the 

Jna  (W  .eries,  8vor.^4  T^^T^V™;*  »  "are's  G,Ll' 
tliat  even  in  the  sixteenH,       .    'os-lg;).    jt^.  observes  (r,  ^■7R\ 
n-d  to  inferiors.  ""  "^"""^  "  ™=  "  England  oJ;!;„'^l^ 

2^53-     OBSERVATIONS    ON   TlfF    prr  »mT„ 

to  conceal  their  reli.non^  bnf  ifw     i^      ,    '''''  ^''^'^  ^^^^^'t  many 
««^ounted  to  at  least  one  h  If  of  tT  '""^^^r'"'"J^^^''-d '''at  they 

"^^  f;^'^  P^P"'^^*-n  of  the  kin,.lorZ 
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Dr.  Allen  was  positive  that  they  amounted  to  at  least  two-thirds. 
Apud  Brid{^ewater,  374.  The  same  was  asserted  in  a  paper  found 
upon  Creighton.     Strype,  iii.  415." 

Dr.  Venner,  who  wrote  in  1649,  says,  "  It  was  a  common  saying 
fifty  or  sixty  years  since,  that  all  physicians  that  were  learned 
were  papists"   {Venner'a   Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  4to, 

1650,  p.  360). 

See  also  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  68, 
8vo,  1 838.  In  Wright's  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1 838,  vol.  i.  p.  485,  there  is 
a  very  remarkable  letter  from  the  earl  of  Essex  to  Lord  Burghley, 
dated  20th  July,  1573.  In  this  letter  Essex  gives  an  accoimt  of 
an  interview  he  had  with  the  queen  before  going  on  his  expedition 
to  Ireland,  in  which  she  particularly  charged  him  "  not  to  seek 
too  hastily  to  bring  people  that  hath  been  trayned  in  another 
religion,  from  that  which  they  have  been  brought  up  in."  So 
much  for  Elizabeth  being  a  persecutor  1  The  Catholics  were  pro- 
bably numerous  in  London.  In  Wright's  Elizabeth  (8vo,  1838, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  37-41),  there  is  a  letter  from  Fletewood  to  Lord 
Burghley  in  1572,  giving  a  curious  account  of  the  seizure  of 
several  "  masse  mongers "  in  the  very  act  of  celebrating  service 
in  the  house  of  Greraldi  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  See  also 
(at  pp.  86,  87)  another  letter  from  this  same  Fletewood  in  1578, 
in  which  he  says  that  several  Englishmen  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  French  ambassador's  to  hear  mass. 

In  1579,  Leicester  writes  to  Burghley,  "  Since  Queen  Mary's 
tyme  the  papists  never  were  in  that  jollity  they  be  at  this  present 
in  this  country"  {Wrighfs  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  102),  and  in  an- 
other letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  written  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet  in 
1585,  respecting  Mary,  Paulet  says,  "This  country  is  so  ill 
affected  (a  thing  not  unknowen  unto  you),  as  I  thinke  no  man  of 
judgement  would  willingly  take  the  charge  of  this  queen  in  any 
house  in  this  sheere  out  of  this  castle  (i.e.  Tutbury)  {Wright, 
vol.  ii.  p.  257)»  In  1586,  B.  Bland,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Spain,  wrote,  "  The  Spaniards  are  certainly  persuaded  by  letters 
out  of  England  that  th'  one  halfe  of  England  will  take  their 
part"  {Wright,  vol.  ii.  p.  303).  In  1587,  Thomas  Tuncker  writes 
to  William  Watson,  "England  in  the  north  parts,  where  for 
religion  they  shall  find  the  fifth  man  to  be  given  to  papistry " 
{Wright,  vol.  ii.  p.  351).  Camden  says  that  the  northern  rebel- 
lion of  1569,  was  joined  by  very  few  Catholics  {Annals  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  Kennett,  ii.  422).  In  1574,  Mary  of  Scotland  writes  that 
most  English  Catholics  were  through  fear  beginning  to  obtain 
permission  to  travel  abroad  {Shat^'s  Memorials  of  Rebellion  of 
1569,  8vo,  1840,  p.  300).     In  1569,  Sir  E.  Sadler  wrote  that  in 
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the  north  of  England  there 

the  queen's  proceeding,.  TuTm''"  «™*'''™'»'  "'•o  fi'voured 
i.  twice  quoted  in  Sir  c.  Sha'rpt  Hel  elr'  """l""  "^"Sgoration, 
Ormerod  »y,  that  in  the  reign  ^f  Elth  'r  .f  '««*''  P?'  ''•  "2. 
than  one-fourth  of  the  enC  nfmbe/ o/th™  '°''','''^  »"'' 
Cheshire  were  Catholic  recusants  (^l^'J^^fP''''""''  »f 
1819,  vol.  1.  pp.  xjjjjij         .  ,      „';.   "°7   °/   ««»/»>■«,  folio, 

vol.  i.  p.  75,  bu?  neither  the;e  Lr  in  T,,"^  *'^  '"'  «f™  *» 
<^an  I  find  any  evidence  on  thissubi  ct    "^  "■  ""^  "^  "'  "«'' 

Mr.  Soames  says  that  a<   fl,o  „         • 
were  Catholics  ^U^^tt^^-^iZm^  ''"^^'^'''  ^^^^'^^^'^^ 
In  a  letter  said  to  be  written  in  K^«  7^'.""'  '''^'  P'  '^)' 
seminary  priest,  to  the  Spanish  nmvT     "^^^'.^^  ^^^chard  Leigh,  a 
of  the  English  Cataolies'ls"l^„^;^^^^^^^^^ 

compared  with  their  number  at  tht  '""^^^  «^y«'  that 

are  not  as  many  tens  asTe  Leoun  edT"!?"^  ,''^^^^^^^^'  "  t'-- 
cellany,  1808,  4to,  i.  146)!   ZtTl'  f.^^^     (^«'''^«^«^  ^^^•«- 
where  is  the  original  ?     We  knnl  ^^''\r      ^"'"'""^  ?  ^"d  if  so, 
in   1581,  that  there  were  sevtaT  nT  '^'^'f'^^'y  of  Mundav 
could  be  heard  (see  his  TnTl  f^  '"  ^T^'""  "^^^^  "^-« 
^«r/.^a^  Miscellany,  edit    S  v  7'^^- ''  ^^''  ^•^P""^^"^  "^ 
Storey  confessed  "that   about   t'v     "''' '^'   ''^>     ^«   ^^^O, 
writing  with  Courterile,  shewt^  untoT'  IT  ^'  ^'^  ^^^^  V 
England  did  daily  decay  and  flT^i?'™*^^^  *^«  Catholics  in 
and  therefore  if 'he  kTn^  of  ^^^^^^^^ 

the  queen  of  England,  o^oth^rwL  ?    ,T  ^^'"'"^  ''  -"^^  to 
England,  he  should  do  it  betTJ  i'^^  *"  '"^^«^«  ^^^^gion  in 

(ffarleian  Afiscellan^",ni  eirTp    i  • '  "'^"'^  be  too  late" 

both  a,,,,  i583,itr;s:;d  t\'at^^t[:gr::^^^^^^^     *°  ^^-- 

s  of  very  young  men,"  and  Bm-leio-h  5  ."""'^"'  ^^  P^P^^ts 

hat  putting  to  death  does  in  no Tav  fe"'  '\''  "^'  "  ^  ^^-""<^ 
by  experience  that  it  Worketh  no  Z  p^  ?''^'  ''''''  '''  ^^^ 
eais  up  cutting  off  onTLZ  ^:t  :^''' ''  ^^^  ^^^^  %dra's 
part  I  wish  no  lessening  of  their  mZl  ^C  1  L  '  '°  ^^'""^  ^"'  '^y 
by  education  of  the  youL-er  unl'  ^''.  ^""^  ^^  preaching  and 
fiscellany,  vii.  6o/  X  the "fsi?  ""'"^"^^^^^^^^^^ 

bad  in  1559  gone  through  the  whole  k"'  ?^'''''''^  ^^  ^^^^^^eth 
"not  above  two  hundred  and  flty  th,^  l"'  *^^^  ^^P^^^^^  «-* 
tbeir  livings."     Of  these  ^^''.,  ^^'^^'^^^f  clergymen  had  quitted 

ty  PuritL,  edit.  Sm  n,  r82  JTvo  ^'T-^^^^^'^  '^^'^'-^  ^/ 
;;bo  is  considered  with  reason  to  1       '     f  '*  P'  ^^3)-     ^^^^1, 
tbe  English  Church,  did  no  Testate    '"^^  '^^  ^'^'^^  ^^^^-^  « 
^•n  a  recantation  (this  dfsao"^^^^^^  '•'",  ''''^'''-  ^^  Mary  to 

'  ^-     ■"*'   'Vithdrew  his  recantation 
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almost  immediately,  but  not  till  he  had  reached  Geneva,  and 
was  safe  from  the  hand  that  would  assuredly  have  punished  his 
third  (or  second  ?)  apostasy.     Neal  says  (i.  206)  that  in  1568 :  "  In 
Lancashire,  the  Common  Prayer  Book  was  laid  aside,  churches 
were  shut  up,  and  the  mass  celebrated  openly."    He  adds  (i.  271), 
but  without  quoting  any  authority,  that  in  1574,  "many  of  the 
queen's  subjects  resorted  to  the  Portugal  ambassador's  house  in 
Charter  House  Square,  where  mass  was  publicly  celebrated ;  and, 
because  the  sheriffs  and  recorder  of  London  disturbed  them,  they 
were  committed  to  the  Fleet  by  the  queen's  express  command." 
Neal  says  (i.  307),  but  as  usual  without  any  authority,  that  in 
1582,  the  Catholics  "in  the  northern  counties  were  more  nume- 
rous than  the  Protestants."     During  the  first  ten  years  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  great  numbers  of  Catholics  frequented  the  Protestant 
churches  (see  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  vi. 
pp.   264,  265).     Mr.  Hallam,  in  a  long  note  in  Constitutional 
Hist.  8vo,  1842,  i.  173,  seems  to  consider  that  in  1559,  the  Pro- 
testants were  two-thirds  of  the  population.     He  rejects  Butler's 
assertion  (Memoirs  of  English  Catholics,  i.  146),  that  the  Catho- 
lics had  the  majority.     In   1549,  Paget  wrote  to  the  protector 
that  not  more  than  one-twelfth  were  Protestants.     See  Lingard 
(Paris,  1840,  iv.  261),  who  quotes  Strype,  ii.  Rec.  110.     See  also 
p.  339,  where  Lingard  quotes  from  MSS.  Barber,  1208,  a  curious 
passage  in  the  despatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  which  re- 
presents the  English  as  ready  to  become  either  Jews  or  Mahom- 
medans.     In  1554,  Parliament  were  almost  unanimous  in  favour 
of  the  reconciliation  with  Rome  ;  in  the  commons  only  two,  in 
the  Lords  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  it  (Lingard,  341 ; 
and  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters,  2nd  series,  ii.  239).     In  1553  Noailles 
{Amhassades,  tome  ii.  p.  167)  writes  to  his  court  that  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  were  particularly  discontented  with  Mary—  but  was 
this  political  or  religious?     He  adds  (p.  168)  that  the  greater 
part  of  London  was  "de  la  mesme  faction."     In  1566,  the  Catho- 
lics were  very  numerous  in  Yorkshire  :  "  great  plenty  of  papysts " 
{Haynes's  State  Papers,  p.  446).    In  1584,  Charles  Paget  mentions 
tlie  mode  of  flight  "ordinarily  used  by  Catholics,  which  daily  come 
out  of  England"  (Murdin's  State  Papers,  p.  437).     In  1592, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  writes  to  Elizabeth  that  the  Welsh  are  "  iu 
religion  generally  ill-affected,  as  may  appear   by  their  use  of 
popish  pilgrimages,  their  harbour  of  massing  priests,  their  retain- 
ing of  superstitious  ceremonies,  and  the  increase  of  wilful  recu- 
sants" (Murdin^s  State  Papers,  p.  662).    In  1569,  there  were  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  different  places  in  London  where  mass  was  per- 
formed (CotTcspondence  diplomatique  de  Fmelon,  Paris,  1840, 
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thirds  of  th^lJ     r'.,      '     ^'  '*"'  """^y '"  Elizabeth's  rei.ni,  two 

^Xt:o,fsftJT:;''2n\Tl'  *'™^™  °^ "- 

n  ^9^      T?o+i      TT  T.,  PP*  '^'^'  272,  and  see  p.  386,  vol  ii 

sermon  preached  early  in  the  reiJn  of  FI?*  K  . '         ^  ^''  '"^  ^ 

2154.   COOKESY   IN  ENGL*™   ,„  IHB   SETOPBENIH   CESTORY. 

like»^w;^t'';l^t'  ;f "'  ^**'^'  P-akes,and  such  «...,„ 
Venne.  says  ( vZ  ulta  t  'J'nT"  R  7"™'  *'°'  '*''»'  ?•  2«)-  ""'•  "''• 

rare  and  delicate  di«),  "    H        t      ,     '    '  <J<*raed  of  some  a 
dually  eattf  mt  :tforf  rat"\i';-  ^^  "'^'  "0/*™  "' 

rs:r:itrhS-~ 

Lend.  1655,  A  p.  ie)  says,  "  0  Srs  ii  lu  ti7™"T'' 
name  an  R  is  f„,md."    He  says    7169^       aT      ?    '"  "''""* 
loves  them  "and  add=    t^^!    J    ^^'        ^'     Almost  every  man 
vra  i,uem,    ano  adds,  that  they  are  "eat^n   fii-rf "  ;  .   i  r 

dinner.    He  observes  I'o  Ifisl  "  T  ,-«i!    ■  7  ,  '     •"•  ^^°'"' 

water,  bayes,  mint,  and  hot  spices  "     ^   o,  w  ^f '  .^'''  '''^ 

oysters  "  («<««,„„.,  L*   .Mo?i     ,60?  In  iSh  '°  •'°" 

■old  "  by  the  bushel "  (v.  553).  ^'      "  ^""*  """J" ''"« 

Venuer  (Via  Recta,  4to,  1650),  speaking  of  peacocks,  says, 
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"  They  are  best  to  be  eaten  in  the  winter.  .  .  .  Those  that  are 
very  young  and  not  above  a  year  old  are  the  best "  (p.  82).  They 
were  evidently  very  common  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  for  Tusser  complains  of  their  attacks  on  vege- 
tables and  fruits  {Five  Hundred  Paints  of  Husbandry,  pp.  109, 
194).  Dr.  Muffet  {Health's  Improvement,  4to,  1655,  pp.  85,  86) 
speaks  favourably  of  peacocks  aa  food,  if  "fed  at  home,"  and 
"  well  souced  in  pure  wine,  for  without  it  they  are  unwholesome." 
They  were  eaten  certainly  as  late  as  1683  (see  Drake's  Shake- 
speare and  his  Times,  4to,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  201). 

[Venner]  says  of  pigeons  (p.  83),  « It  is  very  good,  when  you 
eat  them  roasted,  to  stuffe  them  with  soure  grapes  or  unripe  goose- 

Venner  says  {Via  Recta,  p.  107),  «  Anchova's  the  famous  meat 
of  drunkards,  and  of  them  that  desire  to  have  their  drink  oblec- 
tate  their  palates ;  they  are  also  used  as  a  sauce  with  meats,  as 
with  mutton,  &c.,  and  is  in  great  esteem  with  them  that  affect 
sauces  and  meats  of  strange  relish  and  taste."  In  1624,  anchovies 
and  caviare  were  taken  to  relish  wine  {Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo 
1816,  vol.  viii.  p.  38).  ' 

He  says  (Fm  Recta,  p.  124),  «  Custard  at  festivall  and  gene- 
rous tables  is  only  in  use,"  and  (at  p.  125)  he  blames  « the  custome 
in  eating  custard  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  meales."  In 
1607,  it  was  «a  common  love  present"  {Middleton's  Works,  1840, 
1.  444).  Dr.  Muffett  {Health's  Improvement,  4to,  1655,  p.  128), 
says,  «  Sodden  and  boiled  cream,  such  as  we  use  in  tarts,  fools' 
and  custards."  In  1601,  there  was  always  at  a  city  feast  an  im- 
mense custard  {Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  iii.  168),  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  a  common  dish  (iii.  341,  and  see  iv.  442, 
and  a  note  at  v.  14,  and  see  p.  208). 

Venner  tells  us  (p.  131),  "Mustard  is  a  sauce  in  common  use 
with  sundry  meats  both  flesh  and  fish "  (see  also  p.  242).  "Men 
will  give  no  money  for  your  book  unless  it  be  to  stop  mus- 
tard-pots '  {An  Epistle  to  the  Terrible  Priests,  1589,  p.  13,  8vo, 
1843).  Muffett  says  {Health's  Improvement,  p.  257),  "  I  commend 
the  use  of  mustard  with  biefe,  and  all  kinds  of  salted  flesh  and 
ftsh.  In  1 6 1 1 ,«  a  halp'orth  of  mustard  "  for  sauce  {Middleton's 
Works,  1840,  ii.  457). 

Venner  says  (  Via  Recta,  pp.  136,  137)  that  «  Radishes  are  used 
as  sauce  with  meats."  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 
were  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled  in  broth  (see  Phillips's  History  of 
Cultivated  Vegetables,  ii.  110).  Dr.  Muffet  says  {Health's  Im- 
provement, 4to,  1655,  p.  226),  "Most  men  eat  radishes  before 
meat,  to  procure  appetite  and  help  digestion." 
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Venner  .nyn  (Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  Ato,  1650,  p.  142), 
"There  x«  an  Italian  «auce  called  Caviare,  which  begino  to  be  in 
u«e  with  us,  such  vain  affectors  are  we  of  novelties  It  is  pre- 
pared of  the  spawne  of  sturgeon  ;  the  very  name  doth  well  ex- 
press  Its  nature,  that  it  is  good  to  beware  of  it.  But  this  and  all 
other  noisome  sauces  devised  only  to  allure  the  stomach  and 
palat  to  meats  and  drinks,  I  leave  to  the  beastly  and  Bacchana- 
lian meetings  of  drunkards  and  African  belly  gods."    InTeoo  it 

Z.  irp726V2?;r  '""^'  ^''''  '^'"^^^  ^^^■^'  ^^°'  ^«^^' 

JT''"^^''.  ^'"^'''  P-  ^^^)  '^y^'  "T^«  Sreen  roots  of  ginger 
are  preserved  two  ways,  either  in  a  syrup  of  sugar,  or  cfvefed 
over  and  incrustated  according  to  art  with  sugar,  which  are  com- 
monly  called  candied  ginger."    It  was  known  in  London  about 

CvMivated  Vegetables,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  212).  Venner 
te  Is  us  (  na  liecta,  p.  171)  that  «  Easpis  or  framboise  being  ripe 
may  be  eaten  by  themselves ;  ...  or  if  there  be  need  of  cooW 

tit  «r  H^"^''  ""'"  ^"'  «^^^^''  ^"^  (^t  p!  153)  we  find 
tha      Quodlms  are  eaten  with  sugar  and  rose  water." 

brInry.i^^^^^V'^'"P^^  ^'^^'"^  i^  ^^tter  and  sops  of 
bread  added  thereto,  and  sugar  also,  if  they  be  somewhat  sowre 
are  a  very  pleasant  meat  or  sauce."  ' 

Of  chestnuts  Venner  says  (Via  Recta,  p.  176),  "Bein^  rested 

staT-t  1  T^r^  '?^^^''  ^^^  -  -^-  with  s'alt  and 
nToo      HP  ,^;\^^- ^"ff^"'«  Health's  Improvement,  4to,  1655, 

L  England  '  ""  "'"'""'  '^^"  '^^^^  ^^^°  ^^--« 

At  p.  179,  Venner  says,  "Many  phantastical  people  do  ereatlv 

delight  to  eat  of  the  earthly  excrescences  cal  Jmushrumf.    ^ 

PD  Isrirrrr  v''  ^^^  '''''"'  "^^'  ^^  t-^^P-ature.-  See  (at 
pp.  180,  181)  what  Venner  says  about  «  cucumers."  The  mode  of 
preparing  them  was  much  the  same  as  that  now  used. 

arflrr'  ""'"^'".f  ^PP*  ^^^'  ^^^)  *^^  '^'"'^^^  <>f  eating  young 
artichokes  raw  with  pepper  and  salt.     He  distinguishes  between 

B^ttrr'^'litf  "r  *'^  "-tichocks'of  Jerusallm!" 
pepper.  "^  '^^   '^'^^   ^'^^    ^^^^^^'   ^^^^g^'   and 

They  are  mentioned  in  1624  in  Ben  Jonson's  Works    1816 
lavs  ^'Ar^X  ^"^'^^  ^^'"^^^'^  Iniprovement,  4to,  1655,  p.  215) 
land  th^t  if''.r"''  "^^  remembrance,  were  so  dainty  in  Eng- 

and  'ini  hT  ^  \"ir'  ''^"^  ^''  ^^^^^^^  ^  Pi^«-  ;  now  industry 
^";,^i^f  .°^"^f,'^^°!  ««  ^^'""^o^  that  the  poorest  man  is 
F-ssesscd  of  princes'  dainties.''      '  fter  detailing  the  different  ways 
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of  droHsing  them,  ho  adds  (p.  21(5),  "raw  artichokes  are  to  be 
eaton  towarda  tho  end  of  mealH." 

Vennor  mentions  ( Via  Recta,  p.  242)  capers  and  sampier  as 
common  sauces.  Phillips  says,  "  Capers  appear  to  have  been 
eaten  m  ^ve'^iov  abundance  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  than 
at  present    {^Ihstoi^j  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  i.  114) 

Venner  says  (p  262),  «  I  may  not  by  the  way  ove;passe  with- 
out  just  reproofe  the  eating  of  flesh  and  fish  at  one  and  the  same 
raoal.  He  advises  that  "they  eschew  this  evill  custome,  and 
rehnqu.Hh  it  to  belly  gods,  and  them  that  have  unbridled  appe- 
tites  ^c.  Dr.  Muffet  (Ileama  Improvement,  Lend.  1G55,  4to 
pp.  54  o5)  supports  the  old  opinion  that  fish  excites  to  venerv' 
He  adds  (p.  141),  "Now  a  dales  our  sea-coast  and  rivers  are  more 
ba.-ren  of  fish  than  heretofore."  He  says  (p.  296)  that  fish  was 
eaten  after  «  biefe  and  mutton." 

Dr.  Muffet  {HealtKa  Improvement,  Lend.  1655,  4to,  p.  sn 
Bays,  Of  creeping  things  I  know  none  but  the  snail  in  our 
coimtry,  which  some  esteem  not  only  for  a  meat,  but  also  for  a 
meat  very  restorative."  But  see  (p.  190),  where  he  says  "little 
esteemed."  We  learn  from  Cynthia's  Revels, that  in  1600,  "snails 
or  rather  cockles  »  were  made  into  a  valued  sauce  called  baook 
(see  Ben  Jonaon'a  Works,  8vo,  1816,  ii.  265) 

^lf!°^^/'''^^^:n  ^'  '''^'"  "^^^^  ^''"^^  '""''^^  °^ad«  «f  sorrel" 
{^Muffets  Healths  Improvement,  1655,  4to,  p.  69).     See  what  he 

Tn  lilr-  respecting  a  wild  sow  and  its  rarity.  Muffett  says 
(Healths  Improvement,  p.  80),  "We  doe  not  amisse  in  England 
to  eat  sodden  chickens  and  bacon  together  " 

Venner  tells  us  (p.  84)  that  the  two  besi  ways  to  cook  a  turkey 
are  to  bake  them  or  roast  them,  and  "  stick  it  full  of  cloves  in  the 
roasting."  He  adds,  "  They  were  first  brought  from  Numidia 
nto  Turkey  and  thence  to  Europe,  whereupon  they  were  called 
turkies.  There  are  some  which  lately  brought  hither  certain 
checkered  hens  and  cocks  out  of  New  Guiny,  spotted  white  and 
black,  like  a  barbe^  s  apron." 

Muffet  says  (Health's  Improvement,  p.  153),  "Herrings  are  an 
usual  and  common  meat,  coveted  as  much  of  the  nobility  for 
/anety  and  wantonness  as  used  for  poor  men  for  want  of  other 
provision ;  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  supporters  of  our  Holy  Lent, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  ill  spoken  of;"  and  see  Art.  1925.  Salmon 
used  to  l^e  served  with  cloves  (Muffefs  Health's  Improvement, 
En  land"  '  """"^  '''^'^''''  ''  accounted  unwholesome  in 

It  is  evident  that  frogs  were  eaten  (see  Mufefs  Health's  Im- 
provement, p.  192).     The  emperor  Charles  V.,  after  his  abdica- 
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with  U8  a  great  dish  at  the  ZTTC^^kL''),"^"!''"''^  '" 

and  "a  RiiiRerbread  w.,man"  („.  3m      1    7,'     n  7  '    fV' 
"comfortable  broad-C/^^^o^Xfvi-.S)  "°"°'  ""   ""* 

n-itdti?!^-  ^f„>',l»t'  "T  "'"^"^  P'"  ""°  "">«''  »-"-. 

2x55.     WHAT   WAS  SACK? 


■ir  .     ...   ^  uiijtjieut  times,     teee  aoinp  niir;r>„a  ^,.4...;i-   Aht.  442. 


.  W.  Vla^eeta  ad  t^'L^^J^Zt:^ 

eu.„.  Of  d.„.i„,  «    d.a„,ht'of IktLf'lt.^^"''""' ^ 

i»g  of  the  tricks  of  vintner     If"  Th.  I  ^T""'  'f""^- 

wine  with  saok^"  inll^T'     ''     ^"y  "^'^  "^enah  np  white 
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2156.     TirK   USE   Oir   USQUKBACII   OH    USgnEnATII    IN    ENaLANn. 

See  Vonnor'8  Via  Recta  ad  Vitara  Lon^am  (Lond.  4to,  16.50, 
pp.  62-64).  He  says  (p.  62),  "Usqurbucli,  which  more  signiti- 
ciintly  may  be  tonnod  uwiiu^bath,"  and  adds  (p.   63),  "  uscnu- 

buth  18  a  kind  of  a.iua  vitro,  and  in  Ireland  of  great  use 

Although  usquebath  be  of  little  use  with  us,"  &c.  II(,  gives  (at 
p.  64)  a  receipt  for  making  it.  In  1736,  the  bishop  of  Cork 
flont  to  Lady  Sundon  a  present  of  six  bottles  of  us.iuebaugh  from 
Dublin.  Prom  the  way  in  whicli  he  writes,  this  liquor  seems  to 
have  been  considered  a  great  luxury  in  England  (see  his  Letter 
f  ^''''f-5*"^^«"^^'«  Memoirs  of  Vlacountetis  Sundon,  2nd  edit. 
8vo,  1848,  voL  ii.  pp.  299,  300). 

2157.    CUSTOM   AMOXa    TOR   ENQLISir,   IN   THE  SEVENTEKNTH   CENTUHY, 

OF"   TRAVELLINa. 

Dr.  Venner  (F/a  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  4to,  1650,  p.  365) 
Bays,  "It  a  novice,  ...e  only  initiated  in  the  study  of  physic,  do 
but  cross  the  seas,  and  drawe  a  little  outlandish  aire,  at  his  return 
he  IS  taken  for  a  profound  doctor." 

2158.     OBSERVATIONS   ON    PHYSICIANS    IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

"  There  hath  been  of  late  in  our  land  a  great  inundation  of 
physicians  {Vemier^a  Via  Recta  ad  Vitayri  Longam,  4to,  1650, 
p.  375  and  see  p.  405).  In  1631,  the  father  of  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Giffard  and  Dr.  Easkerville,  « who  ever 
visited  him  twice  each  day  he  lay  sick,  and  received  each  of  tliem 
a  T^^"  "n/^^  piece  every  time  they  came"  (Autobiography  of 
fr  Simon  DEwes,  edit.  Halliwell,  8vo,  1845,^01.  ii.  p.  5).  In 
lb  17,  it  is  evident  that  physicians  wore  swords  {Middleton's  Works, 
8vo,  1840,  vol.  iii.  p.  536).  The  increasing  luxury  of  physicians 
who  formerly  "walked  on  foot,"  but  now  nac  on  horseback  "like 
princes,  is  noticed  in  a  curious  little  tru.f,  (  '  :  I  >  seventec.uh 
century,  but  without  any  date  affixed  to  it  ^llu,aeian  Miscellany, 
edit.  Park,  vol.  i.  p.  268).  '^ 

The  mortality  among  physicians  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
Vro{e8sion{Quetelet  sur  VHomme,  Paris,  1835,  tome  i.  p.  222). 

Pope  Pius  V.  ordered  that  no  physician  should  visit  a  sick 
i  3u.an  more  than  three  days  together  without  seeing  proof  that 
•;:  V  ff^'^^^^^^f-^ssed  his  sins  {Ranke,  Bie  Rdmischen  Pdpate, 
LirAxa,  1838,  band  i.  p.  360). 
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2159.  IN   TUB   SEVENTKKNTI.    ,  KNTUHT    DLTKLBRSBUnY    WAS    FAMOUS 

VOU   DBUdS    AND   SPICKS. 

"But  here  a  great  question  ariseth,  whether  Bweet  smells  cor- 
rect  the  pentilont  air,  or  rather  be  as  a  guide  to  bring    t  the 
«ooner  u.  o  our  heartn.     To  determine  whid.  question  I'call  all 
tl.e  dwel  ers  in  Uucklersbury  in  London  to  gite  their  sentence 
which  on  y  street  (by  reason  that  it  is  wholly  rei.lenished  wTth 
T>hy-k  drugs,  and  spicery,  and  was  daily  perfumed  in    he  tine 
of  the  plague  with  pounding  of  spices,  melting  of  gums    and 
.mKing  perfumes  for  others)  escaped  that  great^plague ZuX 
from  Newhaven"  (Eealth^.  Improvement,  or  iit.  J/^r  pCtW^a 
<Mso^,sofFooa  used  in  this  Nation,  b^  Thomas  Mufet7Zor 
%n  Physic,  Lond.  1655,  4to,  p.  26). 

Baid"«^Thf  i'"^'"'  ^''^'}'  '^^^'°^''  '"°'  ^'^2,  p.  31),  where  it  is 
r1i  ^^\^^P^'r'  ^«d  growers  of  Soper's  Lane  are  now  in 
Bucklesberne  and  other  places  dispersed."      In   1570    Ma^  of 

dapotecquare,  et  qui  la  servyt  vendredi  dernier  i  son  disner  " 
iCorrespondance  de  Fenelon,  Paris,  8vo,  1840,  tome  i.  p.  409) 

2160.  MARHIAOB   CUSTOMS   IN  ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUBY. 

Dr    Muffett  (Health^s  Improvement,  4to,  1655,  p.  130)  savs 
"As  English  people,  when  the  bride  comes  f;om  chuL   are  wont 

sJnn  T>t"'  "P'" '^f  '^^'•"     '^  ^^21,  the  eldest  sis  er  of  Si 
Simon  D  Ewes  married  Sir  William  Elliot,  and  immediately  after 
the  marriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom  Stayed  wHh  W  LheT 

awaTafte?tr""'  '  ""'•     '^  '  '^'^^^'^  '^«  ^^^^^    ^ To    g 
away  after  the  marriage  was  not  then  introduced  (see  the  Auto- 

f^n.  ^'    .^' °^^^"^^  ^  g^rl  less  than  fifteen,  and  preserved  con- 

inence  eight  months  after  marriage  (vol  l'.  pp.  [33,  417).     In 

1609,  Lady  Haughty,  in  the  Silent  Woman,  says,  "We  see  no 

ensigns  of  a  wedding  here;  no  character  of  a  bride  ale'  where 

kL:v:::T  -t?  ^"^.  ^^^^^ ' '  ^^^^  ^^^  ^-«  ^^^^  - '  ^e  - 

ask^  "  Na'^^  '  v"-  P-  ^^^  '  ""^  "^"^^  (P-  417)'  «^^  indignantly 
TLsane^i  T\T./T''J  ^°  ^^^™^  "°  epithalamium  ? 
"delatlhro  /%16  4,  "wedding  gloves"  are  mentioned,  and 
iv  448  44qr  p  f  <^he  bridemen  and  all "  (Ben  Jonson^s  Works, 
hambe;  t  ^'  .  .     ''  -^^^  bridegroom   retired   to  the  nuptia 

:a:tS  rdTnd  r",'^^  ''''-'  l-s  with  which  his  duress 
t-tnea,  and  tiirw^v  Uiom  among  his  friends,  who  eagerly 
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scrambind  for  tLem.     Sometimes  his  impatience  was  supposed  to 
be  so  great  that  he  hastily  tore  off  .he  tags  and  effected  a  rapid 
retreat     This  is  sketched  in  The  New  Inn,  in  1629  (Ben  Jon- 
sons  Works,  1816,  vol.  V.  pp.  431,  432).     In  1632,  immediately 
after  the  marnage  ceremony,  a  cup  of  wine  was  handed  round  to 
those  who  ass^ted  at  it.     This  is  called  by  Jonson  the  knitting- 
cup,  by  Middleton  the  contracting  cup  (Gifford's  note  in  Ben. 
Jonson  vol  y^.  p  82).     In   1632,  the  "bride  cake"  used  to  be 
carried  to  the  church  (Ben  Jonson,   vi.   152).     In   1608,  Ben 
Jonson  writes,  "  The  wortliy  custom  of  honouring  worthy  mar- 
riages with  these  solemnities  [i.e.  ^^ith  masques],  hath   of  late 
years  advanced  itself  frequently  with  us"  {WorJcs,  8vo,  1816,  vii 
95).     "Brides  were  always  led  to  the  altar  with  their  hair  hanjr^ 
ing  down    {Ben  Jonson,  viii.  311).    A  «  bride-cake  »  is  mentioned 
in  1599  (see  Middleton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  110,  116) 
T    ,^nf '  y^^^^^  rosemary  "  was  used  (Middleton's  Works,  i.  231). 
In  1 608,  the  bride  gave  at  her  wedding  «  bride  laces  "  (Middleton, 
11.  «o4j< 

2l6l.     COOKERY   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 
(Continued  from  no.  2154). 

Dr.  Muffett  {IlecdWs  Improvement,  Lond.  1655,  4to,  p.  216) 
says.  Asparagus  was  in  old  time  a  meat  for  such  emperours  as 
Juliu.  Ciesar ;  now  every  boor  is  served  with  them."  Jacob 
says  positively  they  were  not  grown  in  England  before  the 
seventeenth  century  {Inquh^  into  the  Precious  Metals,  1831. 
11.  .08);  but  Philips  says,  « It  is  evidently  a  native  of  this 
country  {mstory  of  Cultivated  VegetaUes,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i 
p.  20-  In  Elizabeth's  time  it  was  eaten  boiled  in  water  or  in 
broth,  and  well  seasoned  (i.  32).  At  Dublin,  in  1686,  the  aepa- 
ragus  was  very  fine  (see  Clare7idon  Correspondence,  1828,  4to,  i. 
407)  At  Pans,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  in  great 
abundance     {Lister's  Paris  Shafteshunj,  8vo,  p.  120) 

In  1628,  Lady  Stuteville  writes  to  Lady  Denton,  «I  pray  eate  the 
boxe  of  ^armelet  for  my  sake"  {Autohiograpky  of  Sir  i  D'Ewes, 
edit.  Halhwell,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  215).  In  1597,  the  English  did 
not  use  horseradish  at  table  ;  but  in  1657  it  had  been  already  in- 
troduced "for  sauce  to  eat  fish  with  and  other  meats"  {PhilUm, 
History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  i.  255).  However  it  is  "a 
native  of  this  country"  (i.  254).  In  1610,  "buttered  shrimps" 
is  mentioned  as  a  luxury  {Ben  Jonson'c  W.rks,  8vo,  1816,  vol.iv. 
p.  109,  and  see  p.  126).  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  dis- 
solute rakes  used  to  take  -'muscadine  and  eggs  at  midnight"  (see 
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Muldleton'8   WorTcs,  8vo,  1840,  vol  ii  n  4i        a 

boef  pa.d„g  well,  beca  J  they  „»  co^eTv  J  "T'"  *""  '°™ 

Lady  Eussdl,  in  a  letter  Zh^^^T  IT  °""=''  "«''''•" 
apologies  for  c»eludLrsometlt  .it;;';'  T'''! ''°"''"°'  >""• 
oyster,  wail,  »„  my  .tory  mmTrr*  "  17]u'fn     ,"  f^^'  "  ^^''^ 

,«,xmn  of  tU  Duke  of  dI^ZiZ  iT  t  Onfftnah  in  po,. 
p.  191).  •'   -"""'»"""■'■'.  3rd  edit.  Lend.  8vo,  1820, 

I"  1 682,  jelly  used  to  lie  made  by  "  the  ladie,  "  r.       i    .  ,_ 
(see  Evelyn's  Btan/,  8m    ]H->7   .J   ■•         ^„f'    ■">"  tartshome 
of  Clarendon  had  a  ml  co,*  7    "n,^'    ">    '"  "'''«' "«  '^•■'^1 
4to,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p!322>  ^"^  '""'™*'»  C-o^^^o^,,,,,, 

In  I'fi.-o'tT?."'  ™'"™™"  ""^^  ""^  '"  ™"''»? 

at  London  me^onsTttrelr;  T  l'^  ^™''''  ^^assador 
twice  the  usual  qu'n  Uy"  •? V^'f^^.t';  ".f  *^"*  *^'  "-7  'ook 
est  de  prendre  tout  jour  donWe  ™  ^  *  ^-ustume  des  Anglais 
prtent  pom-  uug  v^Ze  ■•  rl  '7  ^"  P™"^«  I'mnd  ik 
f«W,  Paris,  1840,Tome  ii.^^  STf"*""^  diplomatique  de 

^.63.  ™  .stab™,,.,..,  „  ,„,„„  „^  ^^^^  ^^__ 

ci  :a;:rfVhatt\!t:!  :2r;r,™of"y"-  -■- 

cordmg  to  your  appointment"  ( Tl^nal?',  S?^  ;  V^!  ^^'^^  ^'- 
vol.  1.  p.  b4).  In  a  note  Mr.  Wriirbt  sav.  «'ri.-  T,  ,.  ' 
attempt  of  an  establishmmif  nf  '^^\'7''  ^^^^  is  the  first 
Ireland."     At   vol    i      p   "7  ^^^^P^^^   between   England   and 

B-gbley  in  1577,  sa^  ,  ^xL^it  e  Z^us '  T  1,  '''''''  '^  ^^^^'^ 
^Iie  court ;  they  provided  for  ^  \  .''  '^^^°^  "'^  ^«^«^«  ^o 
^Valtham,"&c.^A  volt  n  i?i  T'''''  ^''^^^"'^  ^«"d«"  -«d 
;Sa-Edwa;dStaff;^dL^Y;81^^'i;:^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^  ^  '^''^  '<> 

London  can  afford  me  surer  news  Thanfr         tT"^^''  P°^^^ '^^ 

™.H  iCth^-po^r/trernTdtort^Cr^^-^— ^^ 

'»  ".^'  country.     .V^Culloeh  says  (i>/...o  J^I^ICrrs':: 


Soe  also 
Akt.  711. 


■*-§'S  }S^H<^Ki'  Iwl 
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1849,  p.  1037),  «  In  1784  it  was  usual  for  the  diligences  between 
London  and  Bath  to  accomplish  the  journey  in  seventeen  hours, 
while  the  post  took  forty  hours,  and  on  other  roads  their  rate  of 
travelling  was  in  about  the  same  proportion." 

See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  8vo,  1809,  i.  321-323,  who 
Rays,  it  «  owes  its  first  legislative  establishment "  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  1643,  though  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  instituted  one,  but 
only  for  foreign  letters,  until,  in  1635,  one  was  erected  for  England 
and  Scotland.  However,  in  1657  Cromwell  erected  a  regular  one, 
"  upon  nearly  the  same  model  as  has  been  ever  since  adopted,  and 
with  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  continued  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne."  It  was  not  till  1600  that  the  House  of  Commons  claimed 
the  right  of  franking  {Blachtone,  323).  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  no  one  could  have  post-horses  in  England  without 
some  formal  permission  from  the  government.  See  for  proofs  of 
this  Ambassades  de  Noailles  (Leyde,  1673,  tome  ii.  pp.  291,  319 ; 
tome  iii.  p.  138). 

Mary  granted  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Cooke  the  use  of  a 
bark  of  thirty  tons,  on  condition  that  he  conveyed  her  letters  at 
his  own  expense  to  the  deputy  of  Ireland  {Haynes'  State  Papers, 
p.  188).     In  1559,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  complains  of  the  want  of 
diligence  used  by  the  post  in  conveying  the  Queen's  letters,  and 
suggests  that  "  the  only  remedy  is  to  give  them  their  old  ordinary 
wages  of  2s.  per  diem.     For  having  now  but  12c^.  and  ill  paid, 
they  cannot  procure  the  requisite  horses"  {Haynes,-p.  241).  Even 
in  1568,  the  post  from  London  to  Berwick  was  six  to  eight  days 
in  bringing  letters  (p.  509).    In  April  1573,  Burghley  told  the 
French  ambassador  that  they  would  send  any  letters  to  Morton 
(who  I  suppose  vras  at  Edinburgh)  «  par  la  poste,  et  aurions  sa 
responce  en  six  jours"  {Correspondance  de  Fenelon,  Paris,  1840, 
tome  V.  p.  292).     In  the  archives  of  Lyme  Regis  is  an  entry: 
"The  nth  June,  1588,  paid  the  footpost  for  one  month's  wages 
at  Cyd.  per  week  2s.     The  same  year  10s.  Sd.  are  charged  for  a 
post-horse  at  Is.  4(i.  per  week"  {Yongc:8  Diary,  p.  xvi.  Camden 
Soc.  vol.  xli.)     In  Tytler's  Edward  VL  and  Mary  (8vc,  1839,1. 
117-119)  there  is  a  letter  which  "throws  light  on  the  mode  of 
posting  in  England  in  1548." 


2164.    PROGRESS   OF   THE   LAWS,    ETC.,   IN   ENGLAND   RESPECTING 
THE    INTEREST    OF    MONEY. 

In  1559,  the  market  interest  seems  to  have  been  ten  per  cent. 
(see  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  141).  In  1610, 
the  goldsmiths  were  the  great  bankers  and  money  lenders  (see 
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Gifford's  note  in  Ben  Jonaon,  iv.  38  39^      ti.    o,  .  r 
duced  interest  from  ten  to  Pirvh  ^\        ^  Slst  Jac.  I.  re- 

attention,  and  is  mentioned  tveraftr  .^V^^^-^  ^-at 
News,  which  was  brought  on  Zf  ?u  '°  ^^"  ^^^P^^  of 
/or^or.'^  Works,  8vo,  ^6  vol  v  ^^'onn'  "'''  ^^^'^  («^«  ^^^ 
the  characters  ii  the  Z^tiek  LT  v^^l  ''^'  ''«>  ^ne  of 
1632,  is  «  Sir  Moth  Intezes  tan  -^  ''''  ^''^^^*  °"'  ^" 

/on^oTi,  vol.  vi.  pp  4  48^     Tf       T     \'''  °^«n«y  l>awd»  {Ben 

.uage  L  this  X'tlL^'plju  i  L'i;Sf''^^V'"^^  ^^^- 
by  poets  and  dramatists/ if^rMlne  1.^7'  ^^°/««tered 
usual  rate  of  ten   in  the  hundred"!"  "'    ,I,r  A^'/;''^ 
Jonson's  fifty-seventh  enir^ram   i«  «    ^^     ?'  P*  ^^^^     ^"^  ^«n 
viii.p.  182),  and  in  ThP  F       .    I       ^""^^^  ^nd  usurers "  (vol. 
bawds"  (viii   284VMY608 Ten  n      '"''l  "  ""^  "^"^^^  ^^  J" 
the  usua\  interest\i/lyiCl^.S  To   Z7^  ''■  ""''"  ^^^^ 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII  if'  !     '     l^^  '"*  ^^^)-     ^^^ 
to  pay  the  intere'st  jeJ^iJeUdlr;^"  ^  'T-  ^'^"  "«"^1 

edit.  Cooper,  ShakespLeLetyltr^  ^''fZP"''''''  P'  «^' 
absurd  idea  that  interest  was  con ^J J      i'     ^^^^'^^^^^^^^  'Adopts  the 

forbad  it  and  Aristotle  cons  iTm^^^^^^  ^---  ^^o- 

ton-..,  edit.  Christian,  1809  vol  TT IJ"  ^r'"'"  (^''^^^^^- 
cent.  seems  to  have  been  the  cl'*  ^'  •  f^^'  '^  ^•^^«'  ^^^  P^^ 
^^^^y-es^s  State  Pap^Cvui'^Z^^^^  England  (L 

sixteen  years' purchase  (p%5)  In  1595  fl,  ""T'  ^'"^''^'  ^"^ 
to  have  been  ten  per  cent.  (if;rSjfi'  f  p"'"'^  ''''T'  ''''^' 
father  of  the  great  D'Agues„:te  !bo;^^^^^^^  V^'^'  '^^« 
was  perhaps  the  most  eminent  iunst  thr^  -        ''''^'  ^^"^ 

"  Je  savois,  monsieur,  que  IW^it' dlnre'r^^^ 
par  les  lois:  mais  ie  tip  In  .o,,  ■  "«ienaue  par  lecnture  et 

votre  ecrit  m"n  a'  parade  "Trl""  ""f"^"'  ""  "'"''  ""'"«' ' 
tomeiii.  p.  163).     BucTLhS^ZT  ^'""■'^'''"'  I'"™.  1849, 

1?C3,  Grimm  eX'sse  Tim '.if     ''''/''"''  '*^''  ?'  "»«)•     In 

p.  382).  "^       tf?mm   e;;  Dcderot,   tome   iii. 

1.  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith   difpd  F  I  .         o-^ 
.  ^-ys,     Many  other  good  lawes  are  passed  the  nether  hJuse, 
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as  for  liberation  of  usury  under  ten  per  cent,  (which  notwith- 
standing; I  durst  not  allowe  "  see  the  letter  in  Wright's  Elizabeth^ 
8vo,  18.38,  vol.  i.  pp.  125-127).    2.  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes  was  on  one 
o-casion  in  great  distress  for  money;  but  woidd  not  borrow  it, 
because  he  "  thought  it  not  lawful  to  give  or  take  use  "  {Auto- 
biograpky  of  D'Etves,  edit.  Halliwell,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  96; 
see  also  p.  153).     3.  The  dislike  to  interest  is  said  by  Michaelis 
to  have  originated  in  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  combined  with  an  opinion  of  Aristotle.     Calvin  was  one  of 
the  iirst  who  recognised  the  propriety  of  interest  (see  M'Culloch'a 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Edinburgh,  1843,  pp.  520,  521, 
and  Commercial  Dictionary,  \  761).     4.  See  J.  S.  Mill's  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  ii.  pp.  492- 
497.     He  adopts  (p.  492)  the  idea  that  the  usury  laws  originated 
in  attempts  to  adapt  Judaism  to  Christianity.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  tendency  of  usury  laws  is  to  aggravate  a  commercial 
panic  (Mill,  ii.  185).     5.  Henry  JI.  of  France  borrowed  money  at 
sixteen  per  cent,  (see  Forbes' s  State  Papers,  i.  260).     6.  In  1675, 
"Your  usurer,  that  in  the  hundred  takes  twenty"  {The  Civil 
Garland,  p.  58,  edit.  Fairholt,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xix.)     Arcli- 
bishop  Sandys  is  furious  against  those  who  take  or  pay  interest 
(see  Sandys'  Sermons,  edit.  Cambridge,  1841,  8vo,  pp.  50,  13fi, 
182,  203).     In  the  earliest  rules  drawn  up  by  Wesley  it  is  for- 
bidden (see  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  364). 
In  1676,  at  Montpellier,  Locke  writes,  "Interest  by  law  here  is 
6^  per  cent.,  but  those  that  have  good  credit  may  borrow  at  five" 
{King's  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  104). 


)  Ii  I J 


2165.     TUB   INVENTION    OF   THE    ASTHOLABE. 

See  an  account  of  its  invention  in  Irving's  History  of  the  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  Lond.  8vo,  1828,  vol.  i.  pp.  76,  77. 
He  says  that  John  IL  anxious  to  realise  the  schemes  of  Prince 
Henry,  "  called  in  the  aid  of  science  to  devise  some  means  by 
which  greater  scope  and  certainty  might  be  given  to  navigation. 
His  two  physicians,  Roderigo  and  Joseph,  the  latter  a  Jew,  the 
most  able  astronomers  and  cosmographers  of  the  kingdom, 
together  with  the  celebrated  Martin  Behem,  entered  into  a 
learned  consultation  on  the  subject.  The  result  of  tlieir  con- 
ferences and  labours  was  the  application  of  the  astrolabe  to  navi- 
gation, enabling  the  seamen  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun  to  ascer- 
tain his  distance  from  the  equator.  This  instrument  has  since 
been  improved  and  modified  into  the  modern  quadrant,  of  which, 
even  at  its  first  introduction,  it  possessed  all  the  essential  udvan- 
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Irving  truly  adds,  «It  is  imms^iJ  La       -u'^'  ^'-  ??'  ^'  7- 

duced  upon  navigation  by  th?  rve^Ln  jT"  t  '^l  ''''''  ^'^- 
from  its  long  bondaLre  to  ih.  '^f""^-  ^^  ^'-^^t  it  loose  at  once 
deep."  ^  ""^^  *^  *^"  ^^^d,  and  set  it  free  to  rove  the 

2166.     ORIGIN   OF  THE   WORD   HAMMOCK. 

At  Exuma,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands    Cn^ur^^        ■    .- 

the.  caifed  worf  rr- -rXtrinr  '-*-  t"^" 

among  seamen"  {Im,u/a  HUtor,,  nf,7r-.  lai-'ersal  use 
C<,fe»«i™,  Lo„d.  1828!  VOL  7251"'',,^!^"/';'^  ''W™  of 
Carib,  accordinrt  to  Du  Ponnl.^;  7  ''  r  ■  .  ''  '^""^'^  f™-"  tbe 
W«Ar,  8vo,  mt  p  217   2,8)    ^""'        '"■'  -R-^^^^oenca  of 

.al':;rj:;T;  si;i  .t  a™^^""'"^  "-^ «-  -^  *'»- 

like  those  of  the  ^rre?ch  seamen  7f"°''"'^T™P''''^<'''  •«"% 
8vo,  1843,  livre  i.  chap  L  p   122)         "        *»««'<"«.  P-is, 

2167.    ME  POIiTOE  WAS  F.BSI  D«OTEI,ED  IN   ,4,2 

"."'SeVoL'^otktx-ret^^^ 

8vo,  18^28,  vol.  i.  p.    8T).•^;^^^*-^^  ""v     "^"^^  "^  ^*™'«'' 

tiioush  ultimately  so  iniuriouj  m„d  h  ''     ^'"^  P<""to, 

wealth  of  Europe' (see  TrpSLr;/"'"^'"™'''^''  "■« 
s™,  1849).     Phillies  says  it  wa       "  ifedr'^'J^''  ''  ?'  ^^2' 
™eet  potato,  whieh   was   introduced  TntoE*!!""      t^"'"'"  ""^ 
efore  it  (Ht,t.  of  Cnltivated    V^laZ   U    7T      rf^  ^'''"■' 
brought  to  England  till  in  „r  after    586  ^nj,?^'  /'  "^^  ■"" 
delicacy,  for  i„  1619,  the  price  was  \X^V        *'  ""'"  ™'  "  "■"" 
6).  .«reat  prejudici  were       it™  al  '  '«?  tt''"™'',/^-  ««' 
be  poisonous,  and  in  Burgundv  forbiddfn  to  ie'      .       ""'«"<'  *° 
It  was  not  looked  upon  as  aii  ol,i»T?    .^    ™lt>vated  (p.  87). 
■662,  when  the  EoyrSodet;  at   ed    t't  ""l"""  T""'*^"-  «" 
b"    it  was  universally  used  lt^ntZu..^JT'''^f-^n, 
eighteenth  century  (pp.  87   881      In  «    »      1      ""^  ™<'  "^  "'e 

-.  till  l«a3,anVnTtprd^nXettd1t;;■T7L7;™,!;:- 
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2 1 68.     TOBACCO   WAS   FIRST    DISCOVKIIKI)    IN    1492. 

Washington  Irving  {Hwtoi^j  of  Columbus^  Lond.  8vo,  1828, 
vol.  i.  p.  287)  says  tliat  in  Noveml)er,  1492,  the  Spaniards  at 
Cuba  "  for  tlie  first  time  witnessed  tlie  use  of  a  weed,  wliieli  the 
ingenious  caprice  of  man  has  since  converted  into  an  luiiversal 
luxury  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  the  senses.  Tliey  beheld 
several  of  the  natives  going  about  with  firebrtinds  in  their  hands, 
and  certain  dried  herbs,  which  they  rolled  up  in  a  leaf,  and  light- 
ing one  end,  put  the  oth(3r  in  their  mouths,  and  continued  ex- 
haling and  puffing  out  the  smoke.  These  rolls  they  called 
tobacco,  a  name  since  <:ransferred  to  the  plant  of  which  they  were 
made.  The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  this 
singular  indulgence,  although  prepared  to  meet  with  wonders." 

But  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton  says,  though  without  authority,  that 
when  in  1535  Cartier  visited  Montreal,  he  foimd  "tobacco,  which 
Europeans  saw  here  for  the  first  time"  {Wavhurton's  Hockelafja, 
or  England  in  the  Neiv  Worldy  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  44). 

2169.     SUCCESSION   DEVOLVING   UPON   A   SISTBR's   SON. 

Columbus,  in  his  first  voyage  to  America  in  1492,  found  this 
custom  existing  among  the  naked  savages  of  Cuba.  Washington 
Irving  {Ilistonj  of  Columbus,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  334)  says,  "  In 
ftict,  the  sovereignty  among  the  people  of  this  island  was  here- 
ditary, and  they  had  a  simple  but  sagacious  mode  of  maintain- 
ing in  some  degree  the  verity  of  descent.  On  the  death  of  a 
cacique  without  children,  his  authority  passed  to  those  of  his 
sisters  in  preference  to  those  of  his  brothers,  being  considered 
most  likely  to  be  of  his  blood ;  for  they  observed,  that  a  brother's 
reputed  children  may  by  accident  have  no  consanguinity  with 
their  uncle,  but  those  of  his  sister  mvrst  certainly  be  the  children 
of  their  mother."  (I  copy  this  sentence  verbatim ;  the  grammar, 
or  rather  the  sense,  is  somewhat  strange). 

Bede  relates  a  similar  custom  among  the  Picts  :  "  Cumque 
uxores  Picti  non  habentes  peterent  a  Scotis,  ea  solum  conditione 
dare  consensueverunt,  ut  ubi  res  veniret  in  dubium,  magis  de 
foeminea  regum  prosapia  quam  de  masculina  regem  sibi  elegc- 
runt,  quod  usque  hodie  apud  Pictos  constat  esse  servatum"  {BedcG 
Historla  ecclesiaetica,  b.  i.  c.  i.  Opera,  edidit  Giles,  vol.  i.  p.  34, 
Londini,  1843,  8vo). 

In  Australia,  "  the  names  are  inherited  on  the  female  line,  the 
children  of  either  sex  taking  the  family  name  of  the  motlier, 
like  the  children  of  the  Nairs  of  Malabar  "  (Prlchard's  Physical 
History  of  Mankind,  vol.  v.  p.  268). 
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'■"■""■-1.  tl...yp,„.|,r,;i  e.lv    '     W;  8' *),  »y».  "Here  [i.e.  „t 

which  »cro  the  eriKi,,  „f  "  n  f'™'"  "■""  >'l<^'vise  purchase/, 
™=  .ni«ht  he  said  ;  h  ' US Tf  1"'"  ^"7  ^'«'''>  »"  *'-' 
..«i  varie,,,  orchard  fruits,  JlM  treST'-  TT'  '""■«™°''' 
l«lni.d.s  „f  the  west  from  th     I  .  '"troduced  into  tlio 

tl«'01<l  World.    jIc  L'iif  "C"!;'"  "ortunate  Islands  of 

l'-"ns,  in  the  New  wSl  pri"      »      r'""'  '■"  ''°"  »'  -"" 
mention,  ako  (hat  the  J   tiZ  i"  '""T"'^-     CalddeURh 

omn^e  of  native  ori„i^     ChoUt-r  F    '•' /> ',"  ™""  ''"*-  -"1 
Cui<i,  tome  i.  p.  68).      ^""'"''»''""  E.«i  Politique  sur  ITsle  de 

. /'o]umb..,s,  in  his  second  voyn-      to  T         "'""'" 

'■^1->^1  of  (iuadalonpe  on    ho  4  h  o  "tv""?^'  '"'^^'"^   ''''   '^'- 

'>n.mrdH  found  there  a  pan  of  wf'  ^i/;       I'P*  ^•^'  ^^^  ^'^^^^  ^''« 
-^'-ver  found  among  lirpcop l"  of  "f  ?"  "^'^^^  ^^°" 

«"««-osted,  indeed,  tluPt  they  m'v  n vo  ?  /  ''''^'-  ^^'  '^'^'^  ^^^«" 
''-vy  stone,  which,  whe  ifu^nT  Z Vr'''^'''  '''  ^^'^^  ^  ^-hiin 
I'ving  goes  on  to  say  p  3)'  In'  ^arance  of  it.  But 
^natter  of  surprise  and  .i  1  .'  ^""*^'^^'  object,  which  was  a 
^^^^  they  Za  r  r  ^  r^r^'^«  ^^  post  of  a  vessei! 
^'f'«e  «I'ores,  which  appeared  neve    toW  f  '^  ■''  ''^'^''^ 

«''>Ps  of  civilized  man  ?     Was  itt]  T  ^een  visited  by  the 

t"-ore  onlightenedli^Mef  of'Lrwhil'l^™'  '''''''  ^^'^^ 
^0  somewhat  in  tJiis  direction  ?     of  v        ^^'"^  supposed  to 

^y'^i^-I'  t'cdtmibus  ha.]  lo      at  u^,  .,?'  Tl  t^'''  '^  ^^^^'  ^^^'^^el 
^'■■^t  voyage  ?    Or  wa.  R    omVf  .   '^  Tlispaniola  during  ]iis 

fad  drift::!  across  T  e  AtZ  ie?" "^  f'.f  ^^^'^P-"  «^"P  which 
<•'«  ^'ase.     The  constant  .m-!    V    1  ''*^'''  '^^'  ^^st  probably 

Af-a,  produced'bv  t  Ztt^^^^^       ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ '^^  ^^ 
"-  --nally  bHng  the  .r^^:^^^,  ^^  ^^  S^^ 

n  i»   2 
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of  tlio  New ;   and  long  before  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  tlio 
simple  savages  of  the  islands  and  tlie  coasts  may  have  gazed  with 
wonder  at  huge  fragments  of  European  barks,  whicli  had  perished 
in  the  opposite  regions  of  the  ocean,  and  have  gradually  floated 
to  their  shores."     Irving  says  [Histoivj  of   Columbus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  312)  that  when  in  1495,  the  Spaniards  discovered  the  gold 
mines  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hayna  in  the  interior  of  Hayti, 
"  In  several  places  they  observed  deep  excavations  in  the  form  of 
pits,  which  looked  as  if  the  mine  had  been  worked  in   ancient 
times ;  a  circumstance  which  caused  much  speculation  among  the 
Spaniards,  the  natives  having  no  idea  of  mining,  but  contenting 
themselves  witli  the  particles  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
in   the  beds  of  the  rivers."     Columbus  was  told  by  the  natives 
of  Hayti,  that  some  "  blackmen  had  once  come  to  their  island 
from  the  south  and  south  east.  .  .  .  Charlevoix  conjectures  that 
these  black  people  may  have  come  from  tlie  Canaries,  or  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  been  driven  by  tempest  to  the  shores 
of  Hispaniola  (Charlevoix,  Hist.  St.  Doming,  lib.  iii.  p.  162).    It 
is  probable,  however,  that  Columbus  had  been  misinformed  as  to 
their  colour,  or  had  misunderstood  liis  informants.     It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  natives  of  Africa,  or  the  Canaries,  could  have 
performed  a  voyage  of  such  magnitude  in  the  frail  and  scantily 
provided  barks  they  were  accustomed  to  use "  {Irviwfs  History 
of  Columbus,  vol.  ii.  p.     oO).     JNIr.  Blawkwell  states  positively 
that  the  Northmen  discovered  America  (Additions  to  Mallcfs 
NoHhern  Antiquities,  Lond.  1847,  pp.  244-276).   And  he  thinks 
(p.  275)  that  Vinland  was  Massachusetts. 


2172.     MASKS   WORN   BY   THE    AMEIIICANS — WEllE   TIIBY   RELIGIOUS? 

See  also  When  Columbus,  in  1496,  returned  to  Spain  from  his  second 

AuT.  1446.  voyage  to  America,  he  brought  with  him  besides  the  Americans, 
several  curiosities,  which  "  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  who  enter- 
tained him  in  his  house,"  has  described.  Irving  says  (History  of 
Columbus,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  332),  "  The  wortliy  curate  makes 
mention  of  various  Indian  masks,  and  images  of  wood  or  cotton, 
wrought  with  fantastic  faces  of  animals,  all  of  which  he  supposed 
were  representations  of  the  devil,  who  he  concludes  must  be  the 
object  of  adoration  of  these  islanders.  Cura  de  Los  Palacios, 
chap.  131." 

2173.    THE   AMERICANS,   WHEN   SEARCHING   FOR   GOLD,   PRESERVE 
CONTINENCE    AND    FAST. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Columbus  found  this  among  the  natives 
of  Veragua,  as  well  as  among  the  natives  of  Hispaniola.     Wash- 
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PRESERVE 


plli  "tT  71.<^^""7  "/  C"'™"'",  8v„,  1828,  vol.  iii. 
went  ;  c  !7t  „f  'T,  'r/"™""  ""*  ^P""'""'  «>»t  "l--  ttey 
tat  n^r  and  continence.    A  superstitious  notion  with  respect    o 

th  y  sJ^^  for  i^"™,'"  "  "''"T''  ""^  ™°"'  P"™t'™«  "l-" 
LLZ'c!;^   '"   "'   ■""'"""«    "■°"'    f-"    -1    fro-    -„a. 

wnrnnn"  (T,  "^^ /^''^"  ^^^^^'^  ^'^vin^^  intercourse  with  man  or 
MO  4to!'.~'"'"  "-^  ''''"''"'"  '"''"'  "^  ^~'"^'  ™'-  "• 

2<74.    I»   I.IK    BKO,NN,Sa   OF  THE   aXTEE»IH   CENTURY   „AWK.»0 
WAS   CO.VFINED   IN    SPAIN  10   NOBIEMEN. 

Kcrnaudo  Columbus,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  the  great  Co 

t:^7\^l^rri "-  •'"''"™  -f-n-ationrt'  S"; 

5  ,   vui.  IV.  pp.   118,  119^  gjjyg  Fernando   "  break<?  fmfJi 

h  tTtrt  -ry?"^''  ^"^^  ^^'^^^^  adventitious  claim  ,delal' 

dfv  of  r  ^  ^.'^"r"  /"  ^^"^^"^  ""'^'^  -t^  d'^tini.  from  I.: 

ther  '  were  a  merclmnt,  or  one  who  kept  his  hawks  ;'  lite  ml l  „ 

e  or^nnal  Cazador  de  volaterla  a  falcones.     Ha;k  n.  was  i" 

tl^ose  days  an  amusement  of  the  hir^her  el-issf^.  -^r.A  t    ^!      T      , 

was  almost  a  sif,m  of  nobility."       ^  '         ^^  ^^'P  ''''''^' 

Mr.  Drake  has  collected  several  particulars  respecting  hawking 

-  England  Junng  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 

Stenhen  s-iv«  «  Ar.   ,  ,  ^"  ^^^^^Y -''ian  in  his  Humour, 

hZtr  1  ^  ^  '"''"^  ^'^^'  "^^  ^'^^ll  i^  the  hawkino-  and 

hunting  languages  now-a-days,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  him  -"thev 
are  more  studied  than  the  Greek  or  the  Tn*  !.'/»?  '  7 
^Vorh,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  9).  ^^''^  '^"^""^^^ 

2175.    NOTE   ON   riRACY   IN   EUROPE   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Mr  Wright  (/;//^a?.«^/.  cmd  her  Times,  8vo,  1838,  vol  i  np  241 

^l^  ^i^a    /-'^''^^-f  ^"  Seville,  Augu'st,  1566,tMcra?  he 
y«,     gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  Southern  Europe, 
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when  the  Christians  woi-o  in  (hinj>or  of  being  taken  by  the 
Moorish^  cursairH  almost  in  our  own  seas."  See  also  vol.  i.  69, 
where  Cecil,  in  1561,  writes,  "the  queue's  majesty  hath  three 
ships  in  the  north  seas  to  preserve  the  fyshers  from  pyratts." 

2176.    STUDY   OF   THE    FRENCH    LANOUAOE    IN    ENGLAND   IN    THE 
SIXTEENTH   CENTUllY. 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  Jiurcrhley,  in  la73,  says,  «  I  have 
read  the  French  treatise,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  same  in  En'r- 
lish"  (Wrifjhfs  Elizabeth,   8vo,   1838,  vol.  i.  p.  487).     Sir  H. 
Killigrew,  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham,  dated  Edinburgh,  Juno, 
1574,  says  of  the  yoimg  James  VI.,  «  His  grace  speaketh  the 
French   tongue   marvaillous   well"  {WrlfjIW.^  Elizabeth,  vol.  i. 
p.  498).     Sir  Edward  Waterhouse,  in  a  letter  to  Burghley,  in 
1576,  says  of  the  young  earl  of  Essex  (whose  father  had  just 
died),  "  He  can  express  his  mind  in  Latin  and  French,  as  well  as 
in  English  "  (  Wrighfs  Elizabeth,  ii.  44).     In  Wright's  Elizabeth 
(vol.  ii.  p.  123),  there  is  a  letter  from  Thomas  Norton  (author  of 
part  of  the  Trag(!dy  of  Gorbuduc),  which  clearly  shows  that  lie 
knew  French.     In  November,  1559,  Mr.  Jones  writes  from  Jilois 
to  Cecil,  and  sends  him  '•  sucli  chathologues  as  I  could  of  books 
lately  imprinted  "  (Forbes'a  Elizabeth,  i.  272).     Some  of  these 
books  must  have  been  Frencli.     In  1572,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  obliged  to  use  an  interpreter  in  a  conversation  lie 
held  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  as  it  is  not  likely  tliat 
the  ambassador  was  ignorant  of  French,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
earl  did  not  know  it  (see  Shay-p's  Memorials  of  the  Rebellion  of 
hm,  8vo,  1840,  p.  189).     In  1536,  French  was  so  little  spoken 
or  known  at  Calais  that  Lady  Lisle,  on  her  arrival  there,  sent  her 
two  youngest  daughters  to  school  in  the  interior,  in  order  tliiit 
they  naight  learn  the  language  {Miss   Wood's  Letters  of  Rami 
and  Illustrious  Ladies,  8vo,  1846,  ii.  294,  295). 

In  1554,  Philip  II.  told  Noailles  that  he  could  not  speah 
French  (see  Ainbassades  de  Koailles,  Leyde,  1763,  tome  iii. 
p.  310),  although  he  understood  it.  However,  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, in  1557,  writes,  "Besides  Spanish,  he  knows  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Vxench"  {Michele's  Report,  in  ElUs-'s  Original  Let- 
ters, 2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  238). 

In  1571,  Barker,  the  confidant  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  undei-- 
stood  Italian,  but  very  little  French  (see  Murdin's  State  Papers, 
pp.  114,  115).  ^ 

fn  1569,  the  French  ambassador  in  London  gave  a  dinner  to 
ihe  duke  of  Norfolk,  Leicester,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  several 
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rnemberH  of  the  Council ;  but  what  he  said  was  translated  into 
bngh«h  by  Ceci  and  their  replies,  made  in  English,  w,  turned 
nto  h  rench  tor  the  benefit  of  the  ambassador.     See  the  details  of 

tluZ^(V  .""r^T'"*  ^"  Correspondance  diplomatique  do 
Kmelon  (Par.H,  Hvo,  1840,  tome  ii.  p.  132),  and  inl572  the  am- 
ba^ador  mentions  that  several  of  Elizabeth's  council  were  ignorant 
ot  J^iench  {Corretipondance  de  Fenelon,  tome  iv.  p.  428). 

2177.   ODSERVATIONS   ON   TUB   PURITANS   IN   TUK   SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

J^Zlf'l\^^:""Y^''  ^'"'  '''''  ^°^-  ^-  PP-  475-477,  there  is  Sooalso 
an  important  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  to  Lord  ^-•^"• 
urghley      It  ,s  dated  April  12,  1573.     The  bishop  explains  of 

'  those  whom  men  do  call  puritans  and  their  fautors."  He  men- 
tions  their  great  increase,  particularly  among  « divers  younir 
ministers  to  whom  it  is  plausible  to  have  absolute  authori^tbif 

heir  parishes."  And,  in  1591,  Sir  Francis  KnoUys  writes  to  Lo  d 
Burghley  respecting  "such  as  are  called  Purytanes"  (Wright 
vol.  XI  p  417).  In  1572,  the  Puritans  complained  of  the  n^l' 
given  to  them,  and  called  it  "odious"  (see  LaPs  Histonj  o/7e 
Puntam,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  234 ;  see  also  p.  267). 

2178.    THE    AMERICANS   CONSIDER   CHANGING   NAMES    AN   ACT   OP 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Washington  Irving  {History  of  Columbus,  Lond.  8vo,  1828 
vol.  111.  p.  396),  speaking  of  Cotabanama,  in  Hispaniola,  says, «  He 
was  received  into  great  consideration  by  Esquibel,  and  they  ex- 

filendship!""''''  '"  ^''^^''  ^"'"^'-'"  "^  ^^■"''^'"^'^   "°^   P^^P'^^^1 

2179.  MEANING,  ETC.,  OF  CARAVEL. 

See  on  the  meaning  of  Caravel  the  remarks  of  Washington 
Irving  {History  of  Columbus,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  iv.  pn  235-2^7 ^ 
He  says,  "The  Chevalier  Bossi,  in  Lis  DiLertation  on  CoTumbu  " 
obser,  ,,t  in  the  Mediterranean,  caravel  designates  the  largest 
Class  of  ships  of  war  among  the  Mussulmans  ;  and  that  in  Por- 
uga  It  means  a  small  vessel  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  tons  burden  ;  but  Columbus  sometimes 
appl  es  It  to  a  vessel  of  forty  tons.     Du  Cange,  in  his  Glossarv 

iVno.        "';  Arabic  and  probably  introduced  into  the  Em-opean 
1  lyrnoutli  oration,  considers  that  the  true  oriuiu  of  the 
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Rivi^n  in  Ferrarii  ()ri>rino«  I.iiiirun.  Kaliir:  « ('iimv««la  nnvifriiim 
minorin  fr,.iuiH.  I.at.  caral.iiH.  ihivvv  KapafSov:  Tliut,  th,"  w..nl 
cimmd  waH  intnulcd  to  Hij,niify  a  vcshcI  of  a  Kinall  hI/o  in  ovidciit, 
from  a  naval  claHHiHcation  niiul,.  l,y  Kinj,'  Alonzo  in  the  luiddlo  of 
the  tlurteoutU  ci'ntury,"  itc,  Ac. 

2l80.    INKMIKNCR   (»K   MANr»KVIM,K'M   THAVKLS   ON   CIVII,IZATI()N, 

KTC. 

Wasliiiijrton  Trvinn;  (Tflstori/  of  Colitmhus,  8vo,  1H2H,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  Ki."),  171,  and  vol.  iv.  p]).  .^or),  :i()H)  po.sitiv.-Iy  aHHcrtH  thai, 
Mandovillc'H  Travoln  iiad  j^rcat  inllucnoo  over  tho  mind  of  Oo- 
Innd.uH.  Hilt  of  thiH  he  has  jriven  no  proofn  oxn-pt,  at  vol.  ii. 
]).  17l,wli('iv  ho  HayH  of  (\)liimhuH,  "  Ho  iccoll('ct»-d  that  Sir  .lohn 
Mandt'villo,  in  hin  aci-ount  of  (ho  romotc  parts  of  tho  caHt,  had  rc- 
I'ordod  a  story  of  tho  wimc  kind  as  current  amonj,'  certain  naked 
tribes  of  Asia,  and  told  by  tlu^m  in  ridicule  of  tJi(>  garments  of 
their  civilized  nei|j;hbours,  which  they  cotdd  only  conceive  useful 
as  concealiu},'  some  lunlily  dcfc'ct.  Cura  do  Los  I'alacios,  cap. 
127."  ' 

Now,  query?  Does  the  Cura  do  Los  Palacios  say  that  Colund)us 
remendjered  reading  this  in  Mandevill(>  ?  And  if  he  docs  so,  how 
does  he  know  it.  At  all  events  a  great  authority,  no  less  than 
lliunbohlt  {Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  i\'2{),  edit.  Otte),  says  that  «  Oolumbiis 
and  his  son  Fernando  make  mention  of  the  geography  of  Asia  by 
.Kneas  Sylvius  (Pope  Pius  II.),  but  never  of  Marco  Polo  or 
Mandeville." 

In  Congreve's  Love  for  Love  (act  ii.  scene  5,  p.  211  ii),  Fore- 
sight says  to  that  monstroiis  liar,  Sir  Sampson,  "  Thou  modern 
Mandeville !  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thee, 
thou  liar  of  the  tirst  magnitude." 

2l8r.   THE   IMAGINARY   ISLAND   OF   ST.    BKANDAN,   WEST   OF  THE 

CANARIKS. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries  have  for  centuries  affirmed 
that  they  see  an  island  about  a  lumdred  leagues  to  the  west.  This 
imaginary  island  is  called  St.  Brandan.  See  an  account  of  it  in 
Irving's  History  of  Columbus  (8vo,  1828,  Appendix,  No.  xxiii. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  317-332).  Irving  says  (p.  318),  « It  is  laid  down  on 
the  globe  of  Martm  Behem,  projected  in  1492,  as  delineated  by 
M.  de  Mure,  and  it  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  maps  of  the  time 
of  Columbus,  placed  commonly  about  two  hundred  leagues  west  of 
the  Canaries." 

It  was  so  called  from  St.  Brandan,  or  Borondan,  a  Scotch  abbot 
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H  urn    ,,  t„  tnnnpl..  up..,.  ...nul  ..HtidHm,  ju<l,.n....t   a    1  r  J 
HiippoHi!  that,  irmiiy  p,.,M(,iiH  ..f  (•,•,.,  I  if   I...  i       .    '•  M^  "«»<«,  and 

<'xr>i«litioii  in  I7'»l  ,„   T,wi  .         U'- •1^7),  will   liy  a  („i,rlli 

TlH>  learned  editr,  MW*/''''^;      ".'"■''''  P"'''-''™'- 
Bular  myth  "  first  .  J  »1    "«'''•  .""Pl'""'«  (p-  vii.)  tl,at  tl,i,  ,i„- 

ftee  on  this  Irvini'-'H  Hi^fm-v  r.f  n  i      i       /„ 

Kn..a„d,t:;irLS:^a^;rz*'r„r^^^^^^^^ 

of  Portuj^al  •  and    ho  A>  ?^,,'^^^'''^f^^'^'l«'  ^^^'"re  to  Prince  Henry 

anachronisms    wLr^"f      i        '''  ^''  '"'"^  ^^'^^^^^  ^""^  fatal 

bottom  tue  it  riut  1       ?  ^  ^'""  '^'"^  '''''  '^  ^'^  ^^^^  '^  -^ 

The  account  ^vrbVrkir"'"""^^^'^*^^^^^  ^^^^  ^''''> 
346).  ^  ^  Hdkluyt  IS  somewhat  different  (see  pp.  345, 

Voltaire  (^..^i  ,^,  ^,,  ^^f^^^,^^  ^^^^  ^^j.    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^^ 
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tome  xvii.  p.  317)  says  tluit,  Madeira  was  discovered  in  a.d.  1419  • 
"  On  lui  donna  le  nom  de  Mad6re,  parce  qn'elle  etait  couverte  de 
bois,  et  que  Madera,  signifie  bois,  d'ou  nous  est  venu  le  mot  de 
madrier." 


I  ;  M  1 


2183.     FENCING   SCHOOLS,    ETC.,   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH 

CENTUIIT. 

Fletewood,  in  a  letter  to  Burghley  in  1577,  mentions  the 
"fense  scholes"  in  London  (see  Wright's  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838, 
vol.  ii.  p.  70,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  206).  In  1594,  there  was  hung 
in  Loudon,  «  Patrick  Cullen,  an  Irish  fencing  master  "  {Camden 
in  Kennett,  ii.  577).  In  1595,  the  different  fencing  terms,  which 
are  all  Italian,  are  enumerated  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour 
(Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  121.)  The  fencing  masters 
used  to  grant  regular  degrees  to  their  pupils,  according  to  their 
skill ;  the  degrees  being  a  master's,  a  provost's,  or  a  scholar's. 
These  licences  are  pleasantly  ridiculed  in  Cynthia's  Eevels,  in 
1600  (Jonson's  Worl:s,  ii.  333).  In  the  Silent  Woman  is  men- 
tioned  «  a  fencer,  marching  to  his  prize,  had  his  drum  most  tra- 
gically run  tlirough"  {Jonson's  Works,  353).  They  were  popular 
with  women  {Ben  Jonson,  iii.  368). 

In  1599  a  man  is  mentioned  as  going  to  the  fencing  school  at 
four  in  the  morning  (see  MakUeton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i. 
p.  60).  They  were  great  haunts  of  vice.  Dekker,  in  1607,  tells 
us  that  the  devil  kept  the  first  fencing  school  {KnUjhts  Conjur- 
ing, p.  16,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  v.)  The  Puritans  seem  to  have  wished 
to  put  them  down  (see  Muttons  FolUe's  Anatomie,  1619,  p.  22, 
Percy  Soc.  vol.  vi.)  Those  who  frequented  fencing  schools  were 
bad  characters,  and  some  attempts  were  made  about  1577,  to 
suppress  the  schools  (see  WrigMs  Elizabeth,  1838,  vol.  ii.  pp.' 18, 
19,  88).  Fencing  first  became  fashionable  in  France  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  before  then  it  was  considered 
rather  discreditable  {Essais  de  Montaigne,  livre  ii.  ch.  xxvii. 
Pans,  8vo,  1843,  pp.  439,  440). 

2184.  DANCING  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  a  letter  from  Fletewood  to  Lord  Burghley  in  1577,  mention 
IS  made  of  "  daunsiug  scholes  "  in  London  (see  Wright's  Elizabeth, 
11.  70).  "^ 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  quite  a 
passion.  The  different  dances  in  use  are  carefully  enumerated  in 
Drake's  Shakespeare  and  his  Times  (1817,  4to,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172- 
176).  In  France  in  the  middle  ages  the  minstrels  wore  sumctiuics 
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2185.     ME   EXCirANOE   IN   LONDON   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY 

It  is  evident  that  in  1557,  it  was  a  very  general  place  of  resort. 
See  Pletewood's  Letter  in  Wrlgl^s  Ellz^M  (8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii 

mind  of  Eaboll,  there  is  such  a  confusion  of  languages  "  (Dekker^s 
Kmghts  Conjuring,  1607,  p.  20,  Percy  Society,  vol!  v.)  ^ 

2186.     THE    CONNECTION    BETWEEN    COMMERCE    AND    CIVILISATION 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  noblemen  used  to  speculate  in 

oreign  voyages  and  trade.    See  in  Wright's  Elizabeth, '8vo,  ISSs" 

riL^in  157^  '^'  this,  from  John  Barker  to' 

2187.     THE    BROWNISTS   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY 

In  Wright's  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.   146,  there  is  a 
e^ter  from    he  bishop  of  Norwich  to  Burgldc^y  on  2nd  August 
581,  complaining  of  "Mr.  Browne's  late'com'ing  into  mX.' 

cTmbrid^r  "'  ""^'^  '^'  ^''''  ''''^  ^'^y«'  "^«bert  Brown,  a 
Cambridge  man,  a  young  student  in  divinity,  of  whom  the  new 
sec  anes  were  called  Brownists  "  {Annals  of  MMethynKeZ 
nett,  vol.  11.  p.  494).     Collier  says  that  about  1583,  "  one  Rollrt 

sor-  ?f  :r'  'r'^TJ''  ^^^-«^--«'  -d  gre;  very  troub  e' 
some     {LcclesiasUcal  Htstoi^j,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  vii.  p.  1). 

2188.  ANXIETY  OF  COLUMBUS  FOR  ANOTHER  CRUSADE. 

"/tt"?  i?"'"'"^  "^.  Columbus,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  168)  says, 
t  IS  a  curious  and  characteristic  fact,  which  has  never  been 
pa  ticu  arly  noticed,  that  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  [Columbus's]  ambitionf  meditated 
Inhlltm..'         ^^™^^^^^^°f  ^^«  ^^f^'  andiolemnlyp'rovidedf^r 

cnmd/''  ^"'^^'''  ^""'^'  "^  ^^'  '"^"^^^^y  C«l^™bus  felt  for  a  new 
md  ,  see  vol.  1.  p.  349,  and  in  particular  (at  vol.  iii.  pp.  168- 

14),  his  let  er  on  the  subject,  with  the  foolish  mysticism  of 
neh  Irving  is  delighted.    "  In  this  letter,"  says  Irving  (p.  170) 

;t  7f  ''^r  -f  «^-«  ^«  -^t  on  foot  a  crusade  for  the  delivei 

ance  of  Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  the  unbelievers." 

AlexTdl^VR '"%^''^-  ?•  P-  '^^^  '^"^  ^'^^^^^b^^^'  i"  a  ^-tter  to 

w  tt  ?       f    r   r;.'"'  "  '^'^'  ^''  enterprises  had  been  underfak.n 

nucnt  of  dedicating  the   gains  to  the  recovery  of  the  Iioly 
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sepulchre "   (see  also  p.  308).     When  Columbus  returned  from 
his  first  voyage,  "  he  made  a  vow  to  furnisli  within  seven  years  an 
army  consisting  of  four  thousand  horse  and  fifty  thousand  foot 
for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  a  similar  force  during 
the  five  following  years  "  {Irving,  i.  425).     It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  add  that  Columbus  died  a  perjured  man.     I  have  met 
with  several  instances  which  make  me  think  that  the  spirit  of 
the  crusaders  long  survived   the  crusades.     Probably  the  only 
fatal  blow  that  spirit  ever  received  was  the  discovery  of  America, 
which  turned  the  attention  of  Europe  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
and  diverted  the  whole  current  of  thought  and  action.     Many 
writers  have  thought  that  the  want  of  success  was  the  reason  why 
the  crusades  died  away.     But  to  me  it  appears  that  in  such  a 
cause  failure  was  rather  likely  to  stimulate  than  to  deter.     Reli- 
gious bigotry  is  never  guided  by  the  maxims  of  prudence,  and  to 
fools  the  probability  of  martyrdom  is   an  incentive  to  action. 
Even  in  1706,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Abbeville  left  all  his  property 
to  Louis  XIV.,  on  condition  that  the  king  would  employ  it  in  a 
crusade  {Coirespondance  litteraire,  par  Grimm  et  Diderot,  tome  v. 
p.  265). 

2l8g.     COLUMBUS   WAS   FAVOURABLE   TO   SLAVERY. 

In  a  long  letter  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  Columbus  proposes 
to  transfer  the  Caribs  to  Spain,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  to  merchants 
in  return  for  live  stock.  By  this  means,  as  he  sagaciously  ob- 
serves, the  colony  will  be  enriched  and  the  souls  of  the  pagan 
Caribs  will  be  saved!  See  his  ingenious  reasoning  in  Irving's 
History  of  Columbus  (8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  82).  To  sell  the 
Americans  as  slaves  was  a  favourite  measure  of  finance  with 
Columbus  (for  further  proofs  see  Irving,  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ;  vol.  iii. 
p.  19).  On  one  occasion  his  conduct  on  this  subject  greatly 
incensed  his  munificent  patroness,  the  amiable  but  high-minded 
Isabella  (vol.  iii.  pp.  92,  93). 

Christian  (note  in  Blackstone,  i.  425)  quotes  I.  Lord  Ray  (147), 
to  the  effect  "  that  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  so  late  as  the 
5  W.  and  M.  held  that  a  man  might  have  a  property  in  a 
negro  boy,  and  might  have  an  action  of  trover  for  him,  because 
negroes  are  heathens." 

1.  M'Culloch  ingeniously  remarks  that  the  existence  of  slavery, 
by  rendering  labour  disgraceful,  prevented  the  study  of  political 
economy  {Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Edinburgh,  1843, 
p.  10).  2.  Mr.  Mill  says,  that  in  a  country  where  wages  are 
high,  slave  labour  is  cheaper  than  free  labour  in  spite  of  its  infe- 
rior effi'.'.iency  {Principles  of  Political  Ecomim/,  2nd  edit.  Svo, 
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labour  cheap,  hastened  ,he  ex^/c  „„  „VL«T  a'»  7'!;;'' 
influence  of  slavery  on  value,  see  i  5S0  „  ,  "'  ^  '°  «"» 
slavery  originated  in  a  moral  mp  ;vem;nt  and"  '™''*^«'"' 
for  putting  prisoners  of  war  to  death  rW  T  7.f  ™'»titute 
Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol  in  \^w\An,^-'  "■'^"'^  -f'^'OMs 
(;«m™,8vo,  184^;  ilOQ  *•  .f^;^""""''  (i^'-'^'io^Jri,  r/ 
was  hegun'  by  kl^^rLll^]:^^,  T  ^f  ?"  ""'"-'-"^ 
till  the  sixteenth  eentmy  I  g; r  J^t  H  T  "  ""'"  P™*"'' 
Englishman  who  engaged'  in  if  andtuch"™';,"^™  "'\'?; 

and  17011''  H«  I  ''™>000  slaves  between  the  years  1680 
and  1700.  He  has  some  sensible  remarks  (n  19^l^  !i  I 
surdity  of  supposino-  that  i„  i •  ,  ''•"^'"  <.P-  1251)  on  the  ab- 
be as  productfvrasflattbo„rE  ™""'"'"  '""=  ''"'°"  ™'' 
but  difended  by  WhitfieldX**  rZyroyrr'  ""  ''''"^^> 
ii.  p.  308)  See  Comte's  vL::^J^^  ^'^^:  ?!°!  '«*«' 
observes,  that  at  first  slaverv  wn.  ,„  ;„,  ^      18b-19,5).     Ho 

ceeded  the  immolation  of -pl"rPHe"'T"'';«--  "  -- 
that  without  it  in  a  barbarou    and  milif  /"''  "*'  '*"> 

no  labour.  Polytheism  heslTn  "■' f"'^  »°«<"y  a™  will  bo 
it.     Comto   tvi     M  «.3       i''^   (.P-,'9'').  IS  the  natural  epoch  for 

rendered  t^  he  eh  "c'h  7T'  '""'T^^'^ees  the  'services 
■iVtary,  s  Je,y  s  e  ^  mild  (see "^':'  ^.''"'■"""K  »'-"y-  '" 
W.iH  vol.i.pp.  17l7l72):  ^  ""'  ^''^^m  iUrtan^  „„c2 

nirOllIED  FliOM   QEMHNv.  '^KM.A^n 

leyond  tlieta",  bSr uo  ,  Z'fe^  ^7'  "  '"»  ""''^ 
"P  all  the  p,.  ts  madelt  Cu  Iei„  "IlSSld  ™  ^  ''  "°"'  '"'^ 
l.e  onlie   transporteth    them    n  o  tl t   ?f   f""  r'!'' """ 

s^r;^s^i-r--«---8:v:rt^/^ 

2191.  NOTE  ON  THE  VAniATION  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

Ivvmg  sajs  (History  of  Columbus,  Svo,  1828    vol    i    r,  ohm 
"On  the  13th  of  September    }AQ9    L  .i  '•  P'  -^^)' 

^vhich  h-rl  n«,-  ,.  t   i-        i  neecile,  a  phenomnnon 

h.d  nevei    before  b..eu  remarked.     He  perceived   about 
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nightfall  that  the  needle,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  north  star, 
varied  about  half  a  point,  or  between  five  and  six  degrees,  to  the 
north-west,  and  still  more  on  the  following  morning." 

Columbus  got  over  the  difficulty  by  telling  his  terrified  seamen 
"  that  the  direction  of  tlie  needle  was  not  to  the  polar  star,  but 
to  some  fixed  and  invisible  point.  The  variation  was  not  caused, 
therefore,  by  any  fallacy  in  the  compass,  but  by  the  movement  of 
the  north  star  itself"  (vol.  i.  p.  202). 
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2192.     SUrrERS   IN   ENGLAND   IN    THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

In  1586,  Fletewood,  on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  birthday, 
writes  to  Lord  Burghley,      1  have  been  bidden  out  this  night  to 
supper  in  six  or  seven  places"  (Wrl(/hfs  Elizabeth,  8vo,  1838, 
vol.  ii.  p.  309).    At  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  higher 
classes  in  the  country  supped  at  five  or  six  o'clock,  for  they  only 
took  two  meals  in  the  day  {Drakes  Shakespeare  and  his  Times, 
4to,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  80),  but  the  farmers  and  their  servants  both 
dined  and  supped  later;  tlieir  supper  they  took  at  seven  (i.  103). 
After  supper  it  was  usual  to  take  at  bedtime  a  posset  (i.  82).  But 
between  the  two  tliey  used,  at  least  in   the  country,  to  collect 
round  the  fire  and  terrify  each  other  with  the  most  horrid  stories 
of  witchcraft  and  sorcery.     See  the  instances  in  Drake's  Shake- 
speare and  his  Times  (vol.  i.  pp.  314-320).     Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  their  supper  seems  to  have  been  very  abundant, 
and  Ben  tlonson,  in  his  ninety-first  epigram,  describes  an  "  olive, 
capers,  or  some  better  salad,  ushering  the  mutton  "  (Works,  8vo, 
1816,  viii.  pp.  212,  213).     At  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  suppers  at  farm  houses  consisted  of  broth  (see  Tussefs  Five 
Hundred    Points   of   Husbandry,   edit.    Mavor,    1812,   p.  86). 
At  marriages,  one   large  posset  was  introduced    for  the  guests 
directly  after  supper  (see  The  Mad  Pranhs  of  Robin  Goodfellow, 
1628,  p.  29,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ii.)     In  Brussels,   in  1571,  eight 
was  the  hour  for  supper,  unless  indeed  this  was  an   exceptional 
instance  {Murdin's  State  Papers,  p.  16).    A  supper,  which  Eliza- 
beth, in  1572,  gave  to  the  French  ambassador,  was  finished  at 
about  nine  (see  Correspondance  diplomatique  de  Fenelon,  Paris, 
1840,  tome  v.  p.  96). 

2193.     THE   USE   OF   BEER,    ETC.,    IN    ENGLAND   IN   TUB   SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Euthen,  in  a  letter  to  Burleigh,  written  in  1589,  says,  "Ale- 
houses, the  great  fault  of  this  country  "  (  Wright's  Elizabeth,  8vo, 
1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  iOl). 
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adds  (vol.  i.  p.  240^  thJT..    ,   ,  ™  "'"  ^^  ">'*  '•"■•"     He 

wIne.  he  d.ant  (.Z»,<„«,,,  „  ,,„,4  ^^^^'^^  ^»  »o»e^U.r, 

They  were  certainly  {jrown   in  Fn„I„„j        , 
'<=ign;  for,  in  1571,  ihe  „™een"™,*frV"'^  '"  Elizabeth's 
baAet,  "pleiu  de  fort  bLX  1  !„ '  *'™"''  """"^-dor  a 

I'Angleterre   est   „„g    asTe     bon    m      '^™''  ■""  ''"'''"  "">"  1>"> 

1840,  tome  iv.  p.  200^      Th^  r.r>i,-f      t  i         ''^^^^^'  -t^iins,  8vo, 

-  beauk  abricL  mit^i^nf  to^ ''«  Hf -^^i'l'  "  "^"^ 
bonnes  plantes  en  son  rovin;.„„    °?".  V"'  X  "vait  de  belles  et 

France  'pour  encor    ^  ^  ed  ™  'le  fri' t"'/  "'"t  '"'  ^""^  "^ 

I;uppose  by  this,  thJIrenZ  Ip!  e      tS^^P- '-':  (P-  ^Ol). 

lieu    in    England,   ordered    every   wJek    from    p    '"''"""n'. 

dabncots,"   as   presents    to    l,r=    Z7  ,        ■'^™'>    "P"'* 

the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu  y  1117.  Jr"  '  ^^  '  '">     ^' 
;n  Paris,  and  «  a  conserve  »  was  lad    oJ    1  '  i""'^"^^  ^'^^^^ 

have  been  unknown  to  the  ^n^^tflll:^'  p '"^^  '"^PP^-^  *« 

mentioned  xn  1600  (see   Wri^Ms  ^V.' Ja6.  I,' ^      i^g  tV" 
p.  439),  and  m  1609  (i^.^  /o..ou'.  TFor/.,  8;o,"816'm:  427)" 

Pollent"for  e^ivalent  iA^^C^'o/tyl  ^,,  "  ^ "  "^"  "' 
845,  vol.  I.  pp.  61,  64).     "  Profligated  "  for  pi  i'  W  tw '. ^'°' 
y ra^/,y  ,/  ^^,  ^.  ^,^         ^^^j_  ^  tor  pu   to  flxght  i^Auto- 

"We  fort"  {AutoUography  of  Sir  S  JrP  ^^^^'''^"^^^V^Sn- 
"Cogitabundous"  for  dfepl  thmlhf;  w /?',  .'''^-  ^-  ?'  222). 
^^.i>'fc«,  vol.  i.  p.  363  .'  '4oIl  Sui^T^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

^.«^or2/  0/  James  I.  in  LtohionZtTf  V/f^  T?'"'  ^^''''' 
P-  362).  »  Odible,"  i.e.  hatefofS''  .t  •'^^^''^''  "°^-  ""• 
1614,  pn   3    ^u    t'     '•^-  ^^'^t^tui  (^^t-Zis  //o7Z6.s^/6  o/  this  Ane 

'  ^^-  '''  '''  ^"-^^  ^°^"  ^'«^-  -'i')     "To  maculate,"  Lcf  a 
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See  also 
Abt.  609. 


contract  of  amity  "  {Letters  of  Elizabeth  mid  James  VI.,  Camden 
Society,  1849,  p.  19). 

2196.  FASTING  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

When  did  this  custom  grow  up  among  the  Protestants  ?  Sir 
Simon  D'Ewes  tells  us  that  he  first  began  to  fast  in  1627,  "  having 
always  before  declined  it  by  reason  of  the  Papists'  superstitious 
abuse  of  it."  Having  ^p.friin  it,  he  rapidly  progressed  in  auste- 
rity (see  Autohiogra.  '"iir  Simon  D'Ewes,  edit.  Halliwell, 
8vo,  1845,  vol.  i.  pp.  3.  :^3).  In  May,  1627,  he  fasted  four 
days  (p.  356).  In  December  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  his 
wife  to  join  him  in  fasting  (p.  363),  and  in  1629,  the  fasting 
became  so  common  that  "  I  do  purposely  for  the  most  part  omit 
the  mention  of  it"  (vol.  i.  p.  414).  He  first  commenced  family 
fasts  in  February,  1630  (p.  429).  When  his  father  was  ill  he 
fasted  (vol.  ii.  p.  9)  ;  when  his  child  was  ill  he  resorted  to  the 
same  expedient  (p.  46  ;  see  also  pp.  52,  66,  69,  73,  91,  99).  In 
i638,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  "I  began  to  reduce  my  ordi- 
nary fastings  to  one  every  quarter"  (vol.  ii.  p.  102).  After  this 
are  fewer  notices  (see  p.  141). 

2197.    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   GROWTH   OF   EPISCOPAL   POWER   IN 
ENGLAND   IN   THE   SIXTEENTH   AND   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURIES. 

"Nor  did  ever  any  bishop  dare  to  assume  the  stile  of  right 
honourable  to  himself  till  within  these  few  yeares,  much  lesse  to 
jjlace  right  honourable  before  right  reverend,  as  'tis  done  in  Bishop 
Andrew's  sermons  and  elsewhere ;  and  to  place  the  word  lord 
before  the  title  archbishop"  {Autobiography  of  Sir  S.  U Ewes, 
edit.  Halliwell,  8vo,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  166). 

In  Stafford's  Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  the  bishops  are 
spoken  of  with  great  freedom,  and  they  are  particularly  reproved 
for  their  non-residence  at  their  sees  {Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ix. 
p.  189).  Collier  reluctantly  confesses  that  Pilkington,  bishop  of 
Durham,  "  stuck  in  the  scruples  of  the  habit,  disliked  the  cap 
and  surplice,  though  not  to  that  degree  as  to  refuse  the  wearing 
them"  {Ecclesiastical  Histoid/,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  vi.  p.  396). 
M.  Villers  says  that  it  was  a  capital  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
English  sovereigns  to  identify  their  interests  with  the  interests  of 
the  bishops  {Essai  sur  la  Reformation,  Paris,  1820,  p.  175),  but 
he  strangely  supposes  (p.  Ill)  that  wherever  the  Reformation 
spread,  the  clergy  were  docile  to  their  princes.  On  the  absurdity 
of  the  claims  of  the  bishops  to  an  uninterrupted  succession  from 
the  apostles,  see  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters, 
vol.  i.  pp.  432,  433. 


CENTURY. 
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2198.     OnSKRVATIONS   ON   THE   AUBORA   ROREALIS 

2199.   NOTES   FROM   MARRYAT's   DIARY   IN   AMERICA. 

the  tendency  of ,  .nJnlJyVauL.  H       "TvoVi" 

pp.  dJ,  23)  among  other  things  that  a  democi-itip  fn.rv,    V    ^ 

"1  hose  who  live  under  a  democracv  hnvp  Vnf  ^*.         ^' 

o»e  object  to  ^ain,  which  i«  wealr'l^:!' 'iTe^Td'  '"] 
Maramon."  He  says  (vol.  i.  pn  113  uA  ^fl  .  ,  "'' 
estates  wa,  abolished  by  an  Acf  f  Co^ir  esh    ^788™,!   "*  °' 

Tl,,»  .s  however  seldom  done  ,  public  opinion  is  too  strongSiaTnst 

L:^.tetcr:srirrvr;rs 
a;;.™'r;^r  noticed  in  coLd,e.s^£t:x%^:tr(:.:?: 

Marryat(vol.  i.  pp.  112-116)  gives  an  acconnf  nf  .      •  •.  u 
paid  to  the  Shakers   at  Nislca^u'na.     H^   ace  he^rf^t: 

cZ"!  'T'  ™.:  °'  '""^"*^'  ^"'  "■'  ™'y  -ttodty  Ttht  is  a 
rencpide  from  thorn,  or,  as  he  delicately  puts  it  "one  wh!  1, 
.«W  from  the  fraternity."     The  Shakers  »d    he  E  ppUes  a» 
two  flounsh.ng  sects  in  America,  "  both  holding  all  thoirTlpertv 

Z  Mart"""  "^"V"'?'"*  =°"'''"^-"  «-  -  -«™t'f  C 

;;.  2iim::riitb!'r '"  """^"°"  ^"-'^  '"^' «™'  ^i.  • 

Manyat,  speaking  not  merely  of  Americans,  but  irenernll,, 
»J«(voI.  i.  p.  128),  "Under  a  certain  age,  giis  a  1  "rt"  f 
>....oh  quicker  than  boys."  He  mentions  (vol.      p  2911  the  { 

0  aste  and  discrimination  "  in  all  theLus:uL'  \he  JnTd 
™  t:  ,^',  '"'"  ("'  ™'-  "•  PP-  "«'  '")  "^  eonversat  on  w^h 

v^,!'  """P'"'"'^  '^'*""'^  "f  "">  ™'  »'■  to^'''  of  the 
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Americanfl  in  painting.  He  said  that  they  would  only  buy  portraits 
of  themselves. 

Marryat  evidently  has  written  smarting  under  the  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  him  by  the  Americans.     His  declaration   (vol.  i. 
p.  13)  that  he  did  not  care  for  their  hospitality,  reminds  one  of 
PufTs  indifference  to  criticism.     However,  he  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  14), 
"  Tliey  had  no  right  to  insult  and  annoy  me  in  the  manner  tlioy 
did,  from  nearly  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other."  But  through 
the  whole  of  Captain  Marryat's  work  it  is  truly  extraordinary  to 
observe  the  complacent  confidence  with  which  a  plain  and  honest 
sailor  expresses  the  strongest  opinions  on  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions of  morals  and  jurisprudence.     Marryat's  attacks  on  Miss 
Martineau  are  continual  and  strong.     He  speaks  of  her  work  on 
America,  "  filled  as  it  is  with  absurdities  and  fallacies "  (vol.  i. 
p.  15).     He  says  (vol.  i.  p.  9)  that  a  "gentleman"  at  Boston 
showed  him  "  two  pages  of  fallacies,"  which  he  had  hoaxed  Miss 
Martineau  into  inserting  in  her  work.     At  vol.  i.  p.  258,  he  says 
that  Miss  Martineau  has  written  of  Governor  Everett  "  in  very 
coarse  unmeasured  language."     He  says  (vol.  ii.  pp.  198,  199) 
Mr.  Clay  told  him  tliat  in  conversation  Miss  Martineau  expressed 
opinions  on  slavery  different  from  those  in  her  work.     Marryat 
adds  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 99)  that  some  "  southern  ladies  "  told  him  that 
Miss  Martineau  had  misreported  their  conversation.     Miss  ]Mav- 
tineau  says  that  "  the  American  clergy  are  the  most  backward 
and  timid  class  in  the   society  in  which   they  live."     Captain 
Marryat   says,   "  I   quote   this   passage   to   contradict   it.     The 
American  clergy  are,  in  the  mass,  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in 
the  world"  (vol.  iii.  pp.  107,  108). 

Marryat  visited  the  native  Indians.  He  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  82), 
"  In  many  points  of  manners  and  customs,  the  red  men  have  a 
strong  analogy  with  the  Jev/ish  tribes ;  among  others  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  is  strictly  adhered  to." 

He  says  (vol.  ii.  pp.  208,  209),  "  I  have  often  heard  it  asserted 
by  Englishmen  that  America  has  no  coal.  There  never  was  a 
greater  mistake ;  she  has  an  abundance,  and  of  the  finest  that 
ever  was  seen.  At  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg,  and  on  all  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio  river  above  GrUgandotte,  tliey  have  an  inex- 
haustible supply,  equal  to  the  very  best  offered  in  the  London 
market.  All  the  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  range  appear  to  be  one 
mass  of  coal.  In  the  Eastern  States  tlie  coal  is  of  a  different 
quality,  although  there  is  some  very  tolerable.''  The  coals  of 
Borneo  are  very  fine  and  abundant  (see  Lov/s  Sarawak,  8vo, 
1848,  pp.  12-16). 

At  vol.  ii.  pp.  221-247,  he  gives  a  sort  of  list  of  word?;  and 
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expressions  peculiar  to  the  Americans  u 
-Id  pl,ras(.  of  '  Htraininrj  at  a  ^at  Ti'  n  '^^^^  ^^'  ^^O,  "  The 
the  KuHtorn  Htatos  rendered  '  stfatr  7^'?"^  ^  ^^"^^'^ '  -  ^n 
a  ^...m.7^.'  The  Arnericu.  r^nf  v^  Ukof  ""f  ^"f  ^"^"^ 
18  too  course,  they  say  IM  (r,  24^^^  /^  ^'^'  *''"  ^^^'^ 
«tory  (pp.  246,  247)  of  histoii^^'intf  ^:  ^'''^f  *^"«  ^  P^^^^ant 
in  tl>e  reception-room  t^^e  four^W  f  ^"'^'  '''^°°^'  ^^'^^  ''«  «aw 
little  trowsers  with  frinJIt'Z  IX^  :,Ct^^^  "^^  "^^^^^ 
In  the  state  of  New  Yoi-t  f  h        •  _'^»t'm- 

and  Marr,„t  «ay,  tl,i»  ha,  wortrveVweirstrV"'  *''' 
( r«ht  ,„  vol.  ii.  p.  248,  note,  &c      M.<^,1      ,,  '"  "'"'P'*''  °" 

prisonmont  for  ,l,.bt,  that  i,  for  dlwri,       'i?^  "  "PP"''"'  '»  i™- 
-y  cmr  h.w  i„  too  lon^t  to  {^1^°TK"""'"'""^  ■  '"''  ''o 

TI.0  Amoricam  a  e  vorv  Sd  of  th  '  '  '"P'  ^'"^^^^)- 
"  v-y  -uporior  to  whauf  "  tlTlV'r'"^';:  ""*  " 
.8  alway.  coverod  properly  over  and  tit  '°,^™"»  *!>«  ground 
wooden  floor  a»  co  rectlv  levXd  !=  I  „  "'  "''  """d  "P""  -^ 
join  in  the  game"  (vol  1  p  2  ^  "!.  I'tf-'""-  The  fadie. 
■ns  tlio  game  of  nine-nins  hot  tl,  '  ,     ™'  P™'"'  Proliibit- 

pin«,  and  thoy  have  b^n  ±1  j  1™  "I"''"''  ^^  ™''»«ta«ng  ten- 
p.  195).  P  ^'"'  «™fywhere  ever  since  "  (vol.  iij. 

"f  tS*™!,;"";::;,^;:,'^  'n,"^  -^  «■»  ™'  -'^toeraoy 
-a'ent,  and  libor,^  in'Eatron  Jth!f  itlo:''"'"  "'  "'^  8^"""'^' 

•""It  i  "in  every  ela  ,  you  el„    b  IZ  "'"'''''  ="■"  beautifully 

".e  models  and  workmaC  i^  ""  The  IfoT  ?,  "'I  '"P"'""'^  "' 
from  post-captains  down  to  miw.l,        ^  American  navy, 

ttan  double  what  it  Tin  fShT"'/.'  ™  ''"  average  more 
»ke  United  States  "there  are  ni"  ^  "  ^i"  '""''^  "'  P'  I").  In 
'■rfo.ethe  mast-  (p.  22)       .The  rr°  \f  "P  «»  apprentices 

Aniorioa  hardly  an  instaneofawhLLvbe^  ^""^'^  «'^*-  "f 
-"ght  up  a,  a  foremast  man  "    „  ^l  ""^^  '''"'  *"  -"  »"  !» 
«tl.at  the  American,  employ  at  leal?' thfrtv  tf  '"T"'  ^P'  '"> 
™  m  their  service  "  (see  also  d  M-|  .""'7/'  ""^and  of  our  sea- 
•*ays  has  obtained,  and  for  a  I'on^^n       J'f  P'  '^)'  "  -^""'''a 
fe  seamen  altogethe'r  from  Grit  Brit^""'  u  "'""^"'"  »'"-»• 
"emarkable  that  along  the  whole  of  the         "" '"J"  (P-  12),  "It 
f'»m  Halifax  in  1>  -va  Scot  a  To  itf     ,       ""  ""'''  "^  America, 
f«;  i.  not  one  good  „pe° X  w   Th'  '"  ""=  ^"'f  »'  ^f""™ 
■■"bour.  are  ban^d  at  £    :  ^  ;  L'^  ™f  ,"*^°',*''^  ^'"«"=>° 
™«-  -^  and  in  to  man.uvre  at  ple,;:;:!  ^Sli'fVc  S  Z" 
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not  sci-vo,  thorn  nro  few  of  tlicni  in  wliicli  u  liiic-ot'-biittlc  KJiip 
luird  piv'ssod  foiikl  Ink.'  ivfuj^r...  A  trood  Hpiu-ious  Imrhour,  lil<(^ 
tluit  of  IfiiUfiix  in  Nova  Scotia,  is  ou(>  of  the  few  advantujrcs, 
per)mp8   the   only   natural   advantagf,   wanting    hi    Tio    United 

States."  n     ,,. 

As  to  th(>  state  of  religion  in  America,  see  vol.  in.  pp.  90-1 1(). 
At  pp.  93,  94,  he  {^ives  from  the  American  Alnumack  of  1838  a 
list  of  the  ditferent  sects  in  the  Ignited  States,  in  which  tlu; 
Catholics  (Roman,  are  estimated  at  800,000.  He  says  (p.  loH), 
"They  are  jroverned  by  the  pope,  an  ar(dd)ishop,  12  bisliops,  and 
433  i)riests.  He  adds  (p.  1(53),  "  Judj^^e  Haliburton  asserts  that 
all  America  will  be  a  Catholic  country.  That  all  America  west 
of  the  Allcuhanieswill  eventually  be  a  Catholic  country,  I  have  no 
doubt."  Aiul  (at  p.  Kirj)  JMarryat  says,  "  The  Catholic  priests  who 
instruct  are  to  ray  knowledge  the  best-educated  men  intheStatcH. 
It  wae  a  pleasm-e  to  be  in  their  com])any."  Indeed  (at  p.  lOH), 
Marryat  says,  "  The  American  clergy  are,  in  th(»  mass,  ecpial  if 
not  8Ui)erior  to  any  in  tlie  world."  At  pp.  100,  101,  he  assures 
us,  what  is  likely  enough,  that  the  English  are  as  great  a  dnndi- 
going  people  as  the  Americans,  and  that  our  12,000  churches  and 
cathedrals  will  hold  a  larger  number  of  people  than  the  2(),0()() 
stated  by  Mr.  Carey  to  be  ci-ected  in  America." 

Bad  Points. — It  is  so  common  a  practice  for  men  to  ovcr-iuHiuc 
their  houses  and  tlien  burn  them  down,  that  "  you  can  seldom 
recover  from  a  tire-oflHce  without  litigation"  (vol.  i.  p.  (58).  He 
says  (vol.  ii.  p.  282),  "Intemperance,  the  prevalent  vi  o  of 
America."  It  is  stated  by  an  American,  that  of  the  inmates 
of  the  House  of  Correction  at  Soutli  Boston,  "  a  full  half  can 
neither  read  nor  write"  (vol.  ii.  p.  292).  Marryat  quotes  a  book 
called  "  A  Voice  from  America,"  which  says,  "  We  have  been 
credibly  informed  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  asso- 
ciations among  ivives  to  regulate  the  privileges  and  to  attain 
th*^  end  of  temperance  in  the  conjugal  relation.  The  next 
step  of  course,  will  be  teetotalism  in  this  particular,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  extinction  of  the  human  mce,"  &c.  (vol.  ui. 
p.  177).  But  IMarryat  has  attempted  (vol.  iii.  pp.  253-271), 
in  almost  the  only  sensible  part  of  his  book,  to  account  lor 
some  peculiarities  of  the  American  character  by  their  climate, 
The  effect  he  says  (vol.  iii.  pp.  261,  262)  of  it  is,  that  tbe 
Americans  are  remarkably  subject  to  neuralgic  diseases.  "The 
medical  men  told  me  that  there  were  annually  more  f^iseases 
of  the  eye  in  New  York  city  alone,  than  perhaps  all  oyer 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  tic-douloureux  is  another  common  complaint 
throughout  America ;  indeed  so  common  is  it,  that  T  should  say 
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tha   one  out  of  ten  aro  suffererH  from  it  more  or  less;  the  mu- 
jonty,    ]iowev(-r,  are    women.     [   mw    movo.   cases   of  ddinv.m 
tmnem  m  America  than   I  ever  heMrd  of  before.     In  fact,  the 
.•innate  ih  o„e  of  exirerm  excitement;^  &c.     I[(,  says  (vol.  iii. 
1).  2  >7),     I  consider  that  the  excitement  so  general  throufrhout 
t  .0  Lmon,  and  formin^^  so  remarkable  a  f<.iture  in  the  American 
character  IS  occasioned  m.ich  more  by  climate  than  by  any  other 
cause        Marryat  mentions  the  striRin^  want  of  subordination, 
and   the   entire  absence  of  parental  control.     Indeed,  from  his 
"'"'"'"    'on',"'  o!''l'^'''"  ^''"""*^te  over  their  parents  (see  vol.  iii. 
pp.  284   291    292).     He  says  (vcd.  iii.  p.  301),  "  The  education  of 
tl.e  lusher  classes  is  not  by  any  means  ecpuil  to  that  of  the  old 
countries  of  Kur„po,"  but  in  anc»ther  place  this  bitter  enemy  of 
democracy  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  288),  «I  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
in^'  that  tlu,re  is  more  practical  knowled-e  amon-  the  Americans 
t  .an  arm.nK  any  other  p.-ople  under  Wm,  sun."     There  seems  little 
.lo.ibt  of    he  urdiealthiness  of  Ame -ica  (see  Saddler  on  l\ypula~ 
turn,   1830,  vol.  i.  pp.  529,  .530).     Aceordinjr  to  Dr.  Caldwell, 
dyspepsia  and  madness  prevail  mon^  extensivelv  in  the  United 
Nrates  than  amon«^  the  people  of  any  other  nation"   (Combe's 

it^^"^l''^f'"V'  ""'^"'^  ^''^  ^^'^^-  J'^'Ii"»""-«l',  Bvo,  1830, 

L     I  '  i/i    .  w"'i    '"''■  "^"  ^^^^"'-^t^  «"  the  American  character, 

^,r  d8vf«?r      ',"■'•  "'  ^^"^1^^1'^f^^^^'  -^   ^^n^land  in  the  New 

L  f'^/i  ^  "^^'  "*  "Hritain,"  that  "her  climate,  inter! 
^^^^  less  he  course  of  daily  work  by  extremes  of  heat  or  cold 
than  any  in  l<.urope." 

-  .  sachusett^,  the  two  states  that  taka  pride  to  themselves,  and 
with  justice,  for  superior  morality  and  a  strict  exercise  of  relio-ious 

t:^:::T'  """'  ^''  '''•  "•  P-  ^•^«)  "Massachusetts^a  ttate 
]m  excellence  superior  to  all  the  others  of  the  Union."  He  says 
.vo  .  1,1  p.  140)  that  at  Massachusetts  and  most  of  the  Eastern 
1,1,!  ,''''  ''//''  '^"P^'^'^"^  morality  and  reverence  for  religion 
n  S  ;"!'/^"'""^^^'  ^^'"^^"^'  ^"  *^'«««  states."  And  (at  vol!  iii. 
sinte.  '  n  Pf"'"'"'  Massachusetts  and  the  smaller  Eastern 
fttatts  are  he  stronghold  of  morality  and  religion ;  as  you  pro- 
ed  from  them  further  south  and  east,  so  doet  the  influence  of 
mLo  n'^^    7"TT  '"'^^^  '^  ''  ^°'""y  ^^^t  ^^  ^^^  ^ild  states  of 

M^n/?.     ^""r)      ^'   ''^'  ^"-  P-   27^'  "The   state   of 
Massachusetts  is  a  school ;  it  may  be  said  that  all  there  are  edu- 

AhLl,  V  ^  ^P-  ^^^^'  "^  ^°"^i^^^  Connecticut  equal  to 
Massachusetts  ;  but  as  you  leave  these  two  states  vou  find  that 
-iuoation  gradually  diminishes.     New  York  is  in  the  next  rank, 
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and  thuH  fho  acalo  descends  until  yon  arrive  at  ubsolnto  ijjno- 
runce."  And  yet  he  says  (at  vol.  i.  p.  241)  that  "Connecticnt  i« 
the  dnlleRt,  most  disagreeable,"  and  one  of  the  most  immoral 
states  in  the  Union. 


2200.  rAUTicuLAiis  hespectino  the  discovkry  of  vaccination. 

The  Life  of  Edward  Jenner,  M.D.,  by  John  Jiaron,  M.D.,  liond. 
18.38,  2  vols.  8vo.  While  .Tenner  was  yet  a  youth,  a  country- 
woman who  came  to  his  master  for  advi(!e  said,  "  I  eannot  liave 
small  pox,  for  I  have  had  cow  pox"(i.  121,  122).  This  struck 
Jenner  ;  "  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  popular  notion,  which  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  tlu^  district,  had  been  brought  home  to  him 
with  force  and  influence"  (p.  122).  In  1770,  he  spoke  of  it  to 
Hunter,  who  never  discouraged  a  pupil,  and  told  him  to  earfjcrlment. 
(i.  124).  In  1775,  he  first  examined  the  ({uestion  (p.  12()),  and 
in  1780,  in  a  conversation,  first  fairly  unravelled  the  sidycct 
(i.  127,  128).  In  1789,  he  inoculated  hia  son  Edward,  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  with  swine  pox  matter  (p.  130).  His  next  step  was  to 
discover,  that  besides  the  true  cow  pox,  which  did  possess  a  spe- 
cific power  over  the  constitution,  there  was  a  spurious  cow  pox 
also  communicated  from  the  teats  of  the  cow,  which  did  not 
prevent  small  pox  (i.  131,  132).  In  1788,  he  carried  to  London 
a  drawing  of  the  casual  disease,  as  seen  in  the  hands  of  milkers, 
and  showed  it  to  Sir  E.  Home  (pp.  133,  134).  In  1787,  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  tliat  the  source  of  small  pox  was  in  the  diseased 
heels  of  horses  (i.  135,  13G  ;  see  also  p.  14(5).  His  opinion  was 
slightly  incorrect  (p.  148).  In  179(5,  he  first  communicated  tho 
cow  pox  by  inoculation  from  one  person  to  another.  This  was  on 
the  14th  of  May,  which  is  in  consequence  kept  at  Berlin  as  an 
annual  festival  (i.  137,  138).  At  length,  in  1798,  he  published 
his  "  Inquiry,"  in  a  quarto  of  seventy  pages  (p.  145).  Jenner 
always  held  that  small  pox  and  cow  pox  were  modifications  of  the 
same  disease,  and  that  the  latter,  which  he  called  "  Variola 
vaccinae,"  was  the  milder  form  (i.  1G2). 

Dr.  Baron  has  collected  (vol.  i.  pp.  165-216)  a  great  variety  of 
passages  from  ancient  writers,  which,  he  thinks  (p.  163)  show, 
1st.  That  different  ages  and  countries  were  acquainted  with  an 
e)'uptive  disease  common  both  to  man  and  the  inferior  animals, 
and  that  the  descriptions  of  this  disease  accord  with  those  ac- 
knowledged to  be  characteristic  of  small-pox.  2nd.  That  several 
writers  have  mentioned  a  similar  disease  existing  among  the 
inferior  animals,  particularly  among  cattle,  and  which  they  have 
advised  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  when  that  disease 
attacks  man  (see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  42).     Dr.  Baron's  first  authority 
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is  Pl.ilo  tl...  Jow,  who  i„  hiH  Lifo  of  Mc.«.H,  «eems  clearly  to  Hneak 
t  tho  Hmnll  pox  (pp.  1(55,  UHi),  and  refers  to  Exodus  ix.  J  To 

"';<"  2  0    TT:    ''"T'"    '^'^''~-«'   who    says   thai   i"; 
A.u.c.   2J0,   the   Komaii    territory  was  rava-red  hv  an  enid,.,,.;-. 
wine    attacked  first  the  horses,  [her.  the  ^^tlZZ^Z; 

to  d  scuhe  the.  mall  pox  (pp.  17.3-178).  See  also  (lalen's  Com- 
meutary  pp.  179-182).  Under  the  Koman  an.l  JWnZ 
enM-rors  tlH-ro  are  several  descriptior.s,  which  it  would  /e^n^ 
only  apphcable  to  the  small  pox  (pp.  184-1.)(0.     Dr.  I  aron  t,L 

on  ihe  f  !^'        .     T  ^  ^?'''  P^"'^  ^P-  ''«)'  ^'-^i^^^"«  the  grease 
horn  the  horn,,    which  pr.Kluces  a   pustule  similar  to   the   cow 

pock,  and  equally  protective  (pp.  242,  243).    Contrary  to  Jenner's 
-rhest  opnnon    this  matter  fron.  the  horse  ...7/  pi'eve.  t    mal 
.X  m  man  without  previously  passing  through  the  Uw  (p.  249 
iinu  il  ron   savs  (vol    i   ^   9'^i\    a  t  .      ,         ^"         /' 

"'lyw  {\ou  1.  ]).  Jd4),  "Jenner  was  in  the  practice  of 

u.ng  .pane  matter  with    complete  success"  (see   aL  vllt  i! 

See  some  interesting  infc.rmation  on  the  monality  from  small 

ox  before  vaccination  was  introduced,  at  vol.  i.  pp.  257-2  3 

!nn  7"  f'^f  y'^-  :  P-  '^^^^'  "^'^•"'"  ^^'^^'^^'"tic  do^unents  and 

rrtt?  ;""'  r  ^r  '^'"^  -^^^^^--^^  tl.at  ..«  in  fourteen 

a    that  were  born  died  of  the  small  pox.     This  was  the  calcu- 

1.  tun  even  after  inoculation  had  been  introduced.     Of  persons 

0   al  ages  taken  ill  of  the  small  pox  in  the  natural  way f^e  in 

nly  in  hity  died.     These  conclusions  were  drawn  by  Dr.  Jenner 
rom  an  examination  of  the  London  bills  of  mortality  for  a  period 
of  forty-two  years."     Baron  adds  (i.  261,  262),  "Dr.  LettsL  of 
London  calculated  that  210,000  fall  victims  to  it  annually  in 
Lu  ope  ;  Bernouilh  believed  that  not  less  than  fifteen  millions 
ot  human  beings  are  deprived  of  life  by  small  pox  every  twenty- 
live  years,  that  is  600,000  annually."    And  (at  vol.  i.  p.  262),  «It 
has  been  proved  by  the  records  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of   the  Indigent  Blind,  that  three-fourths  of   the   objects 
rehev-ed   had   lost   their  sight  by  small   pox"   (Moore^s  liiply, 
pp.  64  66).     See  also  Aut.  2201.     Baron  says  (vol.  ii.  pp.  246 
247),  that  in  1780  the  annual  mortality  of  England  and  Wales 
was  one  m  forty  ;  in  1801  it  was  one  in  forty-seven;  and  in  1821 
It  was  one  m  fifly-ciglit  or  sixty.    There  seems,  he  adds,  no  doubt 
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that  this  great  diminution  of  mortality  between  1801  and  1821 
is  chiefly  owing  to  vaccination.     It  has  been,  indeed,  asserted  by 
Dr.  Watt  of  Glasgow,  in  his  work  on  chin  cough,  that  the  beneiits 
of  vaccination  were  counteracted  by  a  greater  mortality  in  the 
other  diseases  of  children.     But  this  gentleman  made  his  calcu- 
lations absolutely  instead  of  relatively.     Baron  says,  "He  ex- 
pressed himself  as   utterly   astonished   to    iind  the   number  of 
deaths  under  ten  years  as  great  in  1812  as  it  had  been  in  1783. 
In  making   this   calculation   he   seems   to  have  forgotten  that 
Glasgow,  during  that  period,  had  more  than  doubled  its  working 
population  "  (vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  249).    And  Baron  well  says  (vol.  ii. 
p.  252),  "  Vaccination  has  likewise  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  main- 
taining the  human   constitution   against   the   attacks   of   other 
diseases.     There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  small  pox  left 
those  whom  it  attacked  much  more  susceptible  of  illness.     Scro- 
fula, for  example,  in  all  its  forms,  was  certainly  very  often  excited ; 
and  in  particular  pulmonary  consumption.     Formerly  a  mode  of 
treating  small  pox  was  to  wrap  the  patient  in  scarlet,  which  was 
considered  a  certain  mode  of  bringing  out  the  disease  (see  Wlial- 
leys  note  in  Ben  Jonson's  Worhs,  8vo,  1816,  iii.  240).     It  is  said 
that  before  vaccination  was  known,  a  tenth  part  of  every  generation 
died  from  small  pox  {Quetelet,  Sur  V Homme,  Paris,  8vo,  1835, 
tome  i.  pp.  251,  252).     In  1773,  "saffron"  was  given  {Wesley's 
Journal,  8vo,  1851,  p.  671).    In  1685,  it  was  considered  a  matter 
of  course  to  have  the  small  pox  (see  Evelyn's  Diainj,  vol.  iii. 
p.  174). 

As  to  the  extraordinary  benefits  from  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, see  vol.  i.  pp.  263-277.  Dr.  Baron  says  (vol.  i.  p.  260), 
of  all  the  millions  who  have  been  vaccinated,  "  I  doubt  if  it  has 
proved  fatal  in  one  single  instance."  And  yet  "  small  pox  was 
nearly  as  prevalent  in  London  in  1825,  as  during  any  of  the  three 
great  epidemics  of  the  preceding  century"  (i.  272);  however, 
had  it  not  been  for  vaccination,  the  mortality  would  have  been 
more  than  three  times  as  great  (p.  273).  In  1825,  Rowland  Hill 
told  Hannah  More  that  he  had  vaccinated  nearly  eight  thousand 
poor  people  with  his  own  hand  {Roberts,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  iv.  pp.  267-291).  On  vaccination 
and  its  origin,  see  Southey's  Life  of  Dr.  Bell  (vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  9C, 
98-106).  t-i-       '     ' 

It  was  held  by  Jenner,  and  appears  to  be  true,  "that  any 
cutaneous  disease,  however  slight  in  appearance,  was  capable  of 
interfering  with  the  regular  course  of  the  cow  pox,  and  prevent- 
ing it  from  exercising  its  full  protecting  influence  "  (i.  380).  It 
is  certain  that  a  person  may  be  vaccinated,  take  the  disease,  and 
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afterwards  have  small  pox.     See  a  singular  case  at  vol.  ii.  p.  26 
and  see  p   135,  and  the  case  of  the  Hon.  11.  Grosvenor,  at  vol.  ii! 
pp.  lob,  157.     But  on  this  see  Jenner's  remarks  at  p.  267      Vac- 
cinatiori  will  often  «  disarm  the  small  pox  of  its  power  on  those 
who  had  been  exposed  three  days  to  its  contagion  "  (vol.  ii.  p  54) 
Dr.  Baron  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  233),  "After  very  minute  inqiiiry,  I 
do  not  know  of  more  than  six  or  eight  cases  of  small  pox  after 
cow  pox,  among  all  Dr.  Jenner's  patients.     This  proportion  is 
probably  no  more  than  might  have  occurred  had  he  inoculated 
for  small  pox  instead  of  cow-pox."     (See  also  p.  245.)     He  adds 
vol  u.  p.  254),  « As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  would  repeat 
Dr.  Jenner  s  maxim,  and  say  that  vaccination  duly  performed  will 
protect  the  constitution  as  much  as  small  pox  itself."     Jenner 
mentions  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Gwinnett,  «  who  has  had  the  small 
pox >e  times  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  265).     Small  pox  is  known  frequently 
0  have  occurred   a  second  time.     Baron  says  (vol.  i.  p.  226), 
"Without  loading  this  book  with  along  list  of  medical  autho- 
rities, I  may  mention  that  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
different  writers  may  be  named  who  have  recited  examples  of 
such  an  occurrence." 

"The  disease  of  the  cow  is  so  rare  in  France,  that  a  single 
case  of  It  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clairveaux  (inl822)  is  deemed  worthy  of  special  record  in  the 
Report  of  the  Central  Committee  for  1821-2.  .  .  Nothing  like  an 
authentic  proof  that  the  disease  existed  in  France  was  obtained 
till  1810,  and  that  too,  after  a  diligent  search  on  the  part  of  all 
the  medical  and  veterinary  professors  in  that  kingdom"  (vol  i 
p.  552).  \      •    • 

In  the  celebrated  Spanish  expedition,  sent  out  in  1805  to  pro- 
pagate vaccination,  they  found  "  the  indigenous  cow  pox  in  three 
different  pkces,  viz.  in  the  valley  of  Atlixco,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Valladohd  de  Mechoacan,  and  in  the  district  of  Calabozo 
in  the  province  of  Caracca  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  80).  The  cows  of  Bengal 
are  affected  nearly  every  year  by  the  disease,  and  this  is  the 
genmne  cow  pox  virus  (vol.  ii.  pp.  227-230).  "The  Variolte 
equmaB  have  recently  been  observed  in  Bohemia  by  M.  C  G 
Kahbert,  M.D."  (vol.  ii.  p.  232).  Y  ^^'  ^'  ^' 

T  ^"  ???;.  ^'^^"/'^^''^  ^"''P"'  ^^'"^^^^^  P^"«'  ^"d  notes  in  his 
Journal,  Dn  Marshall  called  upon  me  ;  he  says  that  he  is  tole- 
rably successful  as  a  physician  here,  and  that  he  receives  one 
cms  the  hrst  visit,  and  half  a  one  each  visit  afterwards.  He 
does  not  vaccinate  much,  for  the  French  are  not  so  warm  upon 


the  subject  as  they  were"  {Cooper^s  Life  of  Sir  A.  Coop 
1843,  vol.  11.  p.  399).     It  is  singular  that  Kant 


er,  8vo, 
who,  besides  his 


r 
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extraordir.ary  metaphysical  powers,  was  a  man  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable curiosity  in  all  the  sciences  of  observation,  and  who 
did  not  die  till  1804,  was  always  opposed  to  vaccination.  He  was 
afraid  it  would  introduce  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  into 
the  human  organisation  (see  Cousin's  Litterature,  Paris,  1849, 
tome  iii.  p.  321). 

It  seems  that  Jenner  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  vaccine 
and  small  pox  virus  were  essentially  the  same,  and  that  therefore 
as  many  persons  would  have  small  pox  after  vaccination  as  after 
small  pox  itself.  The  proportion  unfortunately  is  much  greater, 
and  in  about  one  in  twenty,  vaccination,  at  all  events  after  a 
time,  does  not  protect  the  constitution.  However,  in  England 
and  Wales  alone,  "  the  reason  for  preferring  vaccination  to  inocu- 
lation is  the  annual  preservation  of  more  than  60,000  lives" 
( Williams,  Elementanj  Principles  of  Medicine,  in  the  Encyclo- 
poidia  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  4to,  1847,  p.  754).  Combe  {Gon- 
sHtution  of  Man  in  Relation  to  External  Objects,  Edinburgh,  8vo, 
1847,  p.  156),  says,  "  In  our  day  vaccine  inoculation  saves  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred,  who  under  the  old  system  would  have 
died."  In  1808,  it  was  said  to  fail  in  Ireland  (see  Nichols,  Lite- 
rai^  Illustrations,  vol.  vi.  p.  590). 


m 
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2201.     NOTES   ON   THE   HISTORY,    ETC.,    OF   INOCULATION. 

See  Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Baron 
says  (vol.  i.  p.  230),  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  first 
letter  to  England  on  the  subject  is  dated  1st  April,  1717,  while 
"the  practice  of  inoculating  or  engrafting  the  small  pox  had 
been  published  in  England  so  early  as  1714  by  Dr.  Timoni  of 
Constantinople  ;  at  Venice  in  1715  by  Pylarini  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  in  London  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  surgeon,  who  had  been  in 
Turkey."  Still  Baron  allows  that  the  real  merit  is  due  to  Lady 
Mary ;  and  he  adds  (p.  230)  that,  «  on  her  return  to  England  in 
1722,  Lady  Mary  had  her  daughter  inoculated  by  the  same  Mr. 
Maitland  (surgeon  to  the  British  ambassador,  Mr.  Wortley,  her 
husband),  this  child  being  the  first  known  subject  of  the  new 
practice  in  civilised  Europe."  Dr.  Baron  says  (vol.  i.  p.  231), 
that  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  England,  clergymen 
preached  against  it  from  the  pulpit ;  and  of  them,  "  some  went 
so  far  as  to  pronornce  inoculation  an  invention  of  Satan  himself, 
and  its  abettors  were  even  charged  with  sorcery  and  atheism." 
He  adds  (p.  232)  that  one  of  these  sermons,  "  by  a  reverend 
rector  of  Canterbury,  is  dated  so  lately  as  1753."  He  says  (vol.  i. 
p.  451),  "a  learned  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  (Massey), 
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Who  preached  a  sermon  against  small  pox  inoculation  in  London 
1722  announced  it  as  no  new  art,  inasmuch  as  Job,  he  asserted' 
had  been  inoculated  by  the  devil."  The  great  body  of  med  al' 
men  favo.::«d  inoculation,  but  for  nearly'twenty  years  irmade 
little  progress  m  England,  "indeed  about  1740  it  hid  almost 
fallen  into  neglect  or  disuse  "  (i.  232).  However,  in  consequence 
ot  accounts  of  its  great  success  in  America,  it  was  revived  in 
England;  and    « in  1746,  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  of  Hmdon 

tion  was  multiplied  and  diffuid  by  means  oftocUtt L^^^;:  ^^ 

hat  m  Spam,  where  inoculation  "was  scarcely  ever  admitted  » 
the  mortality  from  small  pox  has  been  less  in  proportion  to  fh, 
population  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe      Dr  CnrK  1 

It'Hnd  if  t^n  ;:  '-  r/''^'  ''  wouT have\tn  bet?  X^ 

(vol.   .  p.  260)  that  inoculation,  "although  beneficial  to  the  indi 

vidual  inoculated,  has  been  detrimental  to  mankind  in "1 

It  has  kept  up  a  constant  source  of  noxious  infection,  wMch  has 

more  than  overbalanced  the  advantages  of  individual  lecurity  " 

Baron  says    vol.  i.  p.  262),  "The  late  Dr.  Lettsom  delivered  in  to 

the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  document  formed 

rem  the  yearly  bills  of  mortality,  by  which  it  appears  thl  n 

forty-two  years,   between    1667   and    1722   (sic)  ^^the    IvevZ 

number  of   deaths  occasioned  by  small  pox  was  to  the  who! 

number  who  died  as  seventy-two  to  one  thousand ;  but  that  in 

year  1731  to  1772,  the  proportion  was  no  less  than  eichtv 
mne  in  one  thoiisand,"  and  (at  i.  263), "  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  brful^^ 

Xf  smTr  ''"'  "11  ""i'  ^^'^^•'^"'  ''^''"'^  ^^^'  numbei-  It 
n  netv  fit  ^'^  Z  '^'  ^'''  '^''''^  ^^^^^  '^  ^'^«  ^^te  century  as 
mnety-five  in  one  thousand,  while  in  the  first  thirty  years  tl^ 
Foportion  was  only  seventy  in  one  thousand.     Sir  Gil£  a  d 

ntrv  th.n^      r   ™^""'^   '"''^''^'y  e.empUm   in   the 
touutry  than   in   London,   since  there   are  many  parts   of  fhf^ 

?1  ?'  T^  ^"""^  ^''''^'  '^  *^^^"ty'   t^i^-tv,   or  even 

hJnlZl  '^  J^'f  /  ^"^'f  *  ""^"^y  P^''^^  ^^^^°"gh  lif«  without 
'saving  been  affected  with  it  in  any  way;  whereas  at  present, 
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both  from  inoculation  and  from  the  free  and  extended  intercourse 
between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  adult 
person  who  has  not  had  small  pox  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  or 
heard  of." 

I  suspect  inoculation  was  not  much  used  in  France.  In  1788, 
Madame  Koland,  a  very  enlightened  woman,  expresses  her  un- 
willingness to  have  her  daughter  inoculated,  for  "j'aimerais 
mieux  que  la  nature  I'eut  tue  que  s'il  venait  a  I'etre  par  moi. 
D'ailleurs  je  crains  les  vices  d'un  sang  etranger  qui  peuvent  se 
communiquer  par  I'inoculation,  et  je  n'ai  pas  encore  entendu  de 
reponse  satisfaisante  a  cette  objection  "  {Memoires  de  Madame 
Roland,  Paris,  8vo,  1827,  tome  i.  p.  333). 

Voltaire,  in  his  Lettres  Anglaises,  in  vain  recommended  it,  but 
Condamine's  "  Memoire  sur  I'inoculation  "  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  France;  and  in  or  before  1756,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
inoculated  his  only  son  the  duke  of  Chartres,  and  his  only 
daughter  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.  These  operations  were 
performed  by  the  celebrated  Tronchin,  who  was  sent  for  from 
Geneva  for  that  purpose.  The  consequence  was  tliat  in  1756 
there  were  invented  "  bonnets  a  Vinoculation"  et  des  robes  du 
matin  pour  les  femmes  qu'elles  ont  nommees  tronchines,  parceque 
M.  Tronchin  recommande  aux  femmes  de  se  promener  et  de  faire 
de  I'exercice  le  matin  ;  il  leur  faut  par  consequent  des  tronchines 
pour  etre  habillees  vits  et  commodement"  {Correspondance  lit- 
teraire,  par  Grimm  et  Diderot,  tome  ii.  pp.  16,  17,  18,  22). 
In  1758,  inoculation  still  continued  to  gain  ground  in  spite  of  a 
work  written  against  it  by  "  M.  Cantwell,  medecin  de  la  faculte 
de  Paris"  (p.  382);  but  although  it  went  on  progressing,  the 
parliament  of  Paris  in  1763,  at  the  request  of  the  avocat-general, 
forbad  it  to  be  practised  until  the  faculties  of  medicine  and 
theology  should  have  given  an  opinion  respecting  it  (tome  iii. 
p.  401).  Voltaire  says  that  about  1730  the  Parisians  first  heard 
of  inoculation  (see  his  letter  in  Grimm,  Correspondance  Utte- 
raire,  tome  xii.  p.  8) ;  but  in  a  note  to  the  (Euvres  de  Voltaire 
(Paris,  8vo,  1821,  tome  xxvi.  p.  49)  it  is  said  that  it  was  men- 
tionjd  by  Voltaire  in  1727,  in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais.  Mr. 
Gillies  says  {Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,  8vo,  1851,  vol.  i. 
p.  191),  "It  was  not  until  1790  or  thereabouts  that  inoculation 
was  introduced  generally  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  I  remember 
Dr.  Troup  of  Aberdeen  issuing  circulars  about  it  in  1795  ;  for 
indeed  it  had  not  even  then  become  general."  Mr.  Weld  {His- 
tory  of  the  Royal  Society,  8vo,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  464)  says  of  inocu- 
lation, "  It  had  been  practised  in  Wales  long  before  the  method 
was  made  known   from   Constantinople.     The  Welch   called  it 
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intercourse 


met  with  or 


buiying  the  small  pox.     It  appears  from  several  letters  in  tl,e 

to  the  prdctioe.      l<  or  an  account  of  inoculation  in  Abvssink  s™ 
Transartrons  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bonbay,  tol. T  p  S^ 

E"hte„th  .  ?•  ^°,'*'"''»'^'»  ''"--y  IllusLtions  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  pp.  277,  278,  there  are  two  letters 
from  ferr  Hans  Sloane  about  inoculation,  written  in  172  I 
1/30  It  was  becommg  common  at  Boston  in  New  England  (Lite 
■mnj  mstraUons,  vol.  iv.  p.  290).  It  is  s„W  that  "n  1752  t^ 
mag,s  rates  of  Bath  forbad  inoculation  for  the  small  pox  (,ee 
MMss  UUranj  lUurtratim,,,  vol.  v.  p.  50).  In  1769  Hwa! 
.ud  ,n  a  pamphlet  that  Satan  "invented  the  artifie  al  n,ode  "f 
convcymg  the  small  pox,"  and  inoculated  the  devil  (s^e  M,  J, 
i.temrj,  mu.sh-Mam,  vol.  v.  p.  800).     Even  in  17M  and  17« 

p^-r  m  re'  ^'i^  thai'tve  "  ^^c""""'  "'''r'''T  "^' 
LadiPH   nnvH\..l        )    T,      T  {Oorrespondence   between 

Ladies  Haitjord  and  Fomfret,  2nd  edit.  8vo,   1806,  iii    lon 
Southey's  Life  of  Dr.  Bell,  8vo,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  '  ^• 

2202     nEMARKS    ON    THE    UTILITY,    ETC.,    OF    POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Dr.  Earon  {L'^e  of  Jenner,  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  8vo,  1838)  savs  « In 

thus  exalting  the  benefits  of  vaccination,  it  wil    be  seen    h.t  r 

cannot  fall  in  with  the  lamentations  of  the  fining  econlTst;! 

ook  upon  an  increase  of  population  with  an  evil  eye,  and  p^S 

selfish  and  hmited  views  of  what  is  best  for  the  weH  kTno- ofThe 

to  man.        Ihis   absurd   sentence   shows   the   mischief  of   men 
writing  on  subjects  they  do  not  understand.     Dr.  Baron  no  d.X 
was  a  good  judge  of  the  .nedlcal  results  of  vaccination" ut1i-e 
Sr  Trll^^T-  --^^  «f  «^^^<^-«  to  estimate'  !;f.W 

m     Lt  Di    J^r"  '  ""^Tl  """  ''"""'^'  ^f  ''  --•«  -deed 
nuetliat  Di.  Jenners  great  discovery  has  had  the  tendency  nf 

mcreasing  population    then   looking 'at  the  present  tonomL 

state  of  Europe  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  vTc^ 

^hon  was  the  greatest  curse  with  which  Europe  has  been  visS. 

iJutDr  Baron  has  confounded  an  increase  of  population  with  . 

doub  Vhnf  .  y!  ^""'^T""^  t^«  ^^^^-^li  of  civilisation  I  hav.  no 
doubt  that  1  has  on  the  whole  checked  population  indirectlv  by 
ising  the  standard  of  comfort.  MalthJs  has  clearly  shwnthtt 
IncZ::  Z  To^SLT^^l  '  '"^^''^  ''  morfalitrand'at 
^th  edit.  vol.  1.  pp.  260,  261,  208,  274 ;  ii.  pp.  307,  308> 
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Sadler,  tlioup;h  writings  in  a  very  difficult  branch  of  economy, 
affects  to  despise  political  economists.  This  foolish  habit,  to 
which  c(!rtain  minds  are  very  prone,  is  as  rational  as  it  would  be 
for  a  surgeon  to  laugh  at  anatomy,  or  for  a  judge  to  despise  law 
(see  Sadler,  On  Population,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  40 ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  491). 

This  is  natural  enough  ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  find  so  great 
and  learned  a  writer  as  Robert  Southey  allowing  the  bigotry  of 
his  spirit  to  bring  liim  into  similar  remarks  (Soittkei/s  Doctor, 
8vo,  1848,  pp.  38,  85).  M'Culloch  has  a  fine  and  eloquent  passage 
on  the  object  of  political  economy  (see  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  Edinburgh,  1843,  8vo,  p.  21).  M.  Storch  is,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  first  writer  who  saw  tlie  connection  between  the  study 
of  political  economy  and  that  of  the  history  of  civilization.  See 
his  ingenious  but  very  imperfect  remarks  {Econoonie  politique, 
St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  tome  i.  pp.  ii.  23,  25,  112,  KiO; 
tome  V.  p.  3). 

2203.   JENNBR's   rAVOtniTE   mode   of   I'ROCEEDINa   WAS   BY 

ANALOGY. 

Dr.  Baron,  speaking  of  .Tenner's  last  work,  a  letter  to  Parry 
on  the  influence  of  artificial  eruptions,  says,  "  It  affords,  I  tliink, 
a  proof  that  he  had  permitted  his  favourite  method  of  reasoning 
by  analogy  to  carry  him  farther  tlian  perhaps  was  wise  "  {Baron's 
Life  of  Jenner,  S\o,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  276).  And  again  (vol.  ii. 
p.  286),  "  In  prosecuting  hii;  investigations  into  imexplored  re 
gions,  analogy  was  his  favour  te  guide.  ...  To  it  we  are  in  great 
degree  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  varioIiB 
vaccinae."  And  (at  vol.  ii.  p.  293)  Baron  says,  "  Neither  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's  previous  education  nor  his  habits  gave  him  a  relish  for  any 
of  the  branches  of  pure  science.  He  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
horror  of  arithmetical  questions." 


{  M 


2204.    NOTES   ON   THE   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Baron  says  that  in  1778  there  were  few  country  surgeons 
who  could  undertake  hazardous  operations  ;  "  siich  knowledge, 
when  Jenner  was  called  upon  from  his  native  village,  was  chiefly 
confined  to  hospital  surgeons  "  (Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  8vo,  1838, 
vol.  i.  p.  53). 

Baron  says  (Life  of  Jenner,  vol.  i.  p.  224),  "  Nearly  contempo- 
raneous lived  Gilbert  in  the  reign  of  our  first  Edward.  His  com- 
pendium of  medicine  is  the  earliest  medical  production  that 
England  can  lay  claim  to.  .  .  .  He  was, a  servile  copyist  of  the 
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Arabic  school."     He  adds  (i.  225),  "Towards  the  end  of  the  fif 
toonth  century,  or  early  in  the  following  or.e,  appeared  Fern  el  in!" 
who,  becoming,  professor  of  medicine  in  IWis  rnarwe/l  flJ  T  ' 
rank  as  the  restorer  of  that  science."  '       ^  ""'"  ^^^"  ^'' 

county   of  Londonderry,    in    Ireland     inn^„in+- 

known  <.vnn  in  i7fip     «      ^"    iruaua,   inoculation   was   scarcely 

•Piritu,,™  U,p„r  carefully  ,i.I  i„  J^  ^  t        /^^S/r 
a»  .t,  w,,,,  tomod."     Adam    Clarke  wont   tl„,„^h    tfptS 

8vo,  1807,  vol.  1.  p.  88).  It  is  said  that  at  the  bednn W  of  Tf ' 
nineteentli  or  at  the  very  end  of  the  cighteenthTn  W  fV  ' 
were  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  "  pel  Z.  s  jT^'u^ 

<hnce  ,le  ^.^.L,' Paris,  1840,  to  „e'v  pf  45  52^m  '"^^ 

Smollett  tell»  „,(ffi,fo,.,  of  MnglaJM.lo  8v„  ,790^ 
a  .n    790  a  bill  passed  for  granting  a  iward  to'joanna  sS 

on  her  discovering,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  anostr,™  flln 

™re  of  persons  afBictod  with  the  stono  •  a  mediLfnol  T  f     ! 

no  means  answered  the  expectation  of  tke  l^Strretec  r  "    ^ 

*».«-,  «  Paris,  8vo,  Shaftesbury,  pp.  206-210) 
According  to  Fcjjoo,  the  "theory  „f  nervous  diseases "  was 
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first  put  forth  by  a  Spanish  lady,  Dona  Oliva  Sabuco  Bariera 
{Southay's  Doctor,  odit.  Warter,  8vo,  1848,  p.  582).  Her  work 
was  published  at  Madrid  in  1587,  and  Southey  has  given  (pp.  583- 
58G)  an  interesting  aeco\int  of  her  curious  theories. 

English  surgeons  and  apothecaries  first  attended  to  the  culti- 
vation of  medicinal  herbs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  but  it 
was  not  till  1640  that  the  first  physic-garden  in  this  country  was 
planted  at  Oxford  {Phillips,  Histonj  of  Cultivated  Vejetables, 
«vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12). 

In  1505,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
princess  of  Wales,  had  something  the  matter  with  her  eyes,  and 
Katherine  was  obliged  to  send  her  from  London  to  Flanders  for 
medical  advice  (see  her  letter  in  Aliss  Wood's  Letters  of  Royal 
Ladles,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  132).  In  1506,  the  physician  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  a  native  of  Genoa  {Wood's  Letters,  i.  142).  In 
1539,  walnut  water  was  used  in  England  "to  cure  sore  eyes" 
{Wood's  Letters,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  iii.  p.  130).  Pills  were  given 
in  1533  to  the  Princess  Mary  {Miss  Wood's  Letters,  8vo,  1846, 
vol.  ii.  p.  245).  In  1601,  "Bitter  pills  gilded  over"  {Harleian 
Miscelkuiy,  i.  378).  In  the  Magnetick  Lady,  acted  in  1632,  Sir 
Moth  Interest  being  seized  with  a  fit,  Hut,  the  physician  to  Lady 
Loadstone,  revives  him  by  ordering  water  to  be  dashed  in  his 
fiice,  his  nose  to  be  pulled,  the  nape  of  his  neck  to  be  pinched, 
and  his  ears  to  be  boxed  {Ben  Jonson's  Worlcs,  1816,  vi.  64,  65). 
1'he  patient  was  to  be  bled  in  particular  parts  under  particular 
planets.  This  infantile  superstition  was  iu  full  force  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  (see  Middleton's  WorJcs,  ii.  98).  In  1593,  we  read 
of  "  an  orange  pill "  {Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  ii.  307). 
In  1581,  it  was  usual  to  treat  an  ague  by  purging  {Harleian  Mis- 
cellany, ix.  184). 

"  And  as  physicians  say, 
Poysons  with  poysons  must  be  forced  away." 

{The  Meding  of  Gallants  at  an  Ordinarie,  1604,  p.  6,  Percy 
Society,  vol.  v.)  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  country  was 
troubled  with  quacks,  female  as  well  as  male.  These  women- 
physicians  were  grossly  ignorant  of  medicine,  and  indeed  of 
everything  else.  An  eminent  surgeon,  named  Halle,  of  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  left  some  singular  details 
respecting  them  (see  Halle's  Historiall  Expostulation,  1565, 
in  Percy  Society,  vol.  ix.  pp.  3,  4,  18,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew's  pre- 
face, pp.  ix.  xiv).  Halle,  who  wrote  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  objects  to  the  divi;  jv.  of  medical 
science  (see  p.  xiv.  of  Mr.  Pettigrew's  preface  to  his  Historiall 
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«ul..r  writ,;  fi  ,     ,L,*"\,,.  "  .'^'"y    •».3'.  «'"  French 'amba,: 

170.1,  tortuj  11.  nn  2t   •>'7\     t-  i  -LyoatlleH,  J^eydc, 

of  a  dead  H.ildf  h^!Z^Xm7^'"^  ''''  ^^'"'^^^  ^'^  ^^^'^^^--1 
Kn«land  i.ill.s  wen,  c         'd  wif.'       "'  "'/  ^'  ^'^^-     ^"  ^^^0,  in 

cold  wafxT  afr.isiun  in  fevers  io  1  "  \  ?'  ^^^^  J'^^^son  used 
twenty  yea.  hef.re  c!^^i;:'L^/T'f'^  ''^'  "^^^^^^  --1 
sons  ForrnaUoa  ./^..../LoncLC^istf ""'  ^^  ^"  ^"  ''"^'^- 

^.•a^(  «?]4';t^^  ^-^^"^  t.e  flesh  of  a 

170).  a'l.efirsf,  I<:iH;iish  mod  ^1  w.  ;        f^''  ^''"'''''^  ^«47,  ii. 
tunc,  ealled  Le^lefi f e ZSi    Hn ^i;^^  ^^^^.^"^'^  --" 

water  cure,  ho  far  as  tht  drLT    ^'-         ^^^0,  we  find  a  sort  of 
^V/.«,Hvo,  IhJs   vol     i   ;    nof  -  concerned  (see   Wri^M, 

Pl^y«icians  woi'ild   on  y  'dmiLtei  I  j ,-? i'^    '.'^'  ''^  ^"^'^'^'^ 

«a.d  that  bo„,Mes,  as  remedies  for  diseaZof  le  n'  n      '^^     ^'  '' 
-ented  by  D.ran  when  in  the  a^;  of  ct^^^ 

lnl,8G,  it  appears  to  have  been  common  in  Fmnn.  r 
«;«I.o.a,,  pai„«„„  pa,ic!i.  too,  ^ol^',  ■In,:!:™'  ! 
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walnut  (see  Chambera'a  Traditions  of  Edinhurf/h,  8vo,    1847, 
pp.  29,  30). 

Montaifrne  {Easa'is,  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  Hvre  ii.  chap,  xxxvii. 
pp.  486,  487),  gives  a  very  curious  list  of  the  strange  reuxedies 
used  in  his  time. 

Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains,  iv.  78)  says  that  the  earlier  part  of 
Baxter's  Life  of  Himself  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
state  of  medicine  imder  Charles  I.  Wesley  {Journal,  8vo,  1851, 
pp.  349,  395,  565)  had  great  faith  iu  electricity  in  cases  of 
disease. 

Dr.  Lister  {Paris  at  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Centimj, 
Shaftesbury,  8vo,  pp.  204,  205)  says  that  the  river  water  made 
dysentery  "  one  of  the  most  prevailing  diseases  in  Paris."  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  pills  of  Stahl  had  great 
reputation  at  Paris,  where,  however,  they  could  not  be  had 
genuine  ;  but  in  Germany  their  fame  was  on  the  decline  (see 
(Euvrea  de  Voltaire,  li.  226,  228  ;  Iviii.  559,  560,  and  lix.  124). 
The  different  modes  of  taking  bark  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury are  carefully  given  in  a  curious  letter  in  P'oster's  Original 
Letters  of  Locke,  Sidney,  and  Shaftesbury,  8vo,  1830,  pp.  202- 
266).  For  a  list  of  absurd  remedies  see  Kay's  Correspondence, 
edited  by  Dr.  Lankester,  8vo,  1848,  pp.  86,  147,  238,  311,  333. 

Southey,  in  the  Doctor,  says  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
French  government  used  to  furnish  anuaally  to  the  physicians 
of  Montpellier  a  living  criminal  for  dissection.  But  it  would 
seem  from  Lewis  {Methods  of  Obse)^ation  in  Politics,  vol.  i. 
p.  163)  that  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  In  1313, 
Mondini  de  Leozzi  first  publicly  dissected  the  bodies  of  two 
females  {Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medicine,  ii.  432).  A^'er  this  the 
custom  beer  ae  annual  in  all  the  universities  (p.  434). 


:i  \„ 
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2205.     NOTES   FROM   LAING  S   NORWAY. 

Journal  of  a  Eesidence  in  Norway  in  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  by 
Samuel  Laing,  edit.  Lond.  8vo,  1837. 

Since  1814,  Norway,  in  consequence  of  a  "nefarious  treaty" 
between  England  and  Sweden,  has  beea  annexed  to  Sweden,  but 
not  as  a  province,  since  she  by  tieaty  retains  her  independence 
(pp.  V.  vi.)  Indeed  the  Norwegians  actually  examine  at  their 
custom-house  travellers  from  Sweden  (p.  1 3).  For  some  account 
of  the  Norwegian  constitution  see  pp.  115-120.  Their  parlia- 
ment, or  "  Storthing,"  is  elected  and  assembled  once  every  three 
years,  though  a  special  Storthing  may  be  summoned  in  the  inter- 
val, which  consists  of  the  same  members  as  the  last,  but  with 
inferior  powers.    The  whole  Storthing,  when  elected-,  chooses  from 
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hr,M,Kh  b,„l,  division,  in  throe  m.cc  ..iveSt  r,,  ""  '"""'■■'' 

"Poratwn  of  this  principle  tl,af   .^flC  ?■  ^f^'  "'>•     ^'  «»«  ''v 

«ticl  pp.  12.5-127).  ilowever  the  ,„ffl  "^  '"'"^  ""o  P-  1  "8 
-y.  (p.  118),  4;very  na  ive  Norwc!  ^f  'V?'  ""'<•"='"•  ^"'li 
aB«,  who  1,„,  ,,„,.„  i^  five  ve?rn  'r"'y-Kv«  year.  „f 

P»yi"S  -at  or  tax,  or  who  a  , "!«"".  °'  ^''''■"""'■'  "t  '""d 
;l-«  a  ho„,o  and  land  to  the  vS  „f  , '7/r' °^  ?"««»- 
t..W  to  elect  and  be  elected  ,  hut  for  "L  11  "":""  ('"'■)  '»  - 
not  be  under  thirty  years  of  ace  rnu^t  '  Pf'^'^'Se  he  murt 

i"  Norway,  and  .nmt  neith  r  to  'if  nt  ?  r'"'"  '"'  '""  >"=-' 
o"urt,nor  on  the  pen.io„.li»t,  nor  ntt^t™*  °f  ""'•*"=  »'■ 
rcau  of  any  officer  of  state  or  J  *i  """"^'"g  bou.e,  or  bu- 
voter,  ehoo/e  *o./„«l:  7:;^,,:  ^''l '-  The  quali  W 

rom  amon^  themselves  or  from  the  „th  ,T"  "''''""'  '«"'<'' 

dirtrict,  the  representative  OS  'rtW^''/'''"''^''  '"'""  '"  "'^  • 
PI..  389,  390).  ThereguLrSt„rthinJ?  ^^^  "'•'  "»'  *»  "'"o 
te  in  any  way  eontrolfed  or  ostrn^ri"r,f '"■''"■''' '""'  <'»°"ot 
(PP-  119,  120,  449).  M-hi,e  atteL  "n1  sf  '"  """"*'''  l'""" 
'"owed  "two  dollars  and  a  a  If  S  ,^'"*  "  '""'"'"  » 
900  dollars  yearly  "(p   103^    T  ,  ^'       "^  '"  "'  "«>  "'te  of 

*oh  ,uard^s  tb/bolL'^'ltw  ^Cw'^^ijl-P  '"^  "-"- 
Ike  number  of  members  elected  deDendri,*  T't"  ^P'  »''3). 
;  «,  but  on  the  number  of  qualified'  v"te-n  Tt  "  t'f.  ""  "'^ 
.Vortbing  nominates  its  own   presidenr^^H  'P'  *">•     The 

" The  Stx,rthi„g  consists,  in  fact  ,rfth,ee  I  ""'1"^  <P'  «5). 
"enty-four  members,  the  S  hinlof  '''7  '' ^"^'"""S  "f 
entire  Storthing  consi  ting  of  th  whole  „,-,f  r'^-'™  '  ""^  «"= 
l'««»e.  In  this  latter  all  motiom  Ire  m  ul^  ^T  """""^  ■■'  <'»'' 
"tertained,  are  referr.,!  to  committTa      "      """"*"•  "»<''  '^ 

"S  an?;:trx'— F-^  s^tsTi  :;t^ 

jTlie  Swedish  cabinet  cannot  fifl  '^^a    ,     i        '' ''^  ^°'"^^^-^- 
'•-'^^WHy  with  a  Swede  "  (p.  458)  ""ZL    ,^  ^^'^  ^"'^  ""'  «*««  ia 

(.p.  438).     Swedish  money  is  not  current 
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in  Norway,  and  except  the  lower  ord.TS  who  k'"  ♦'>'''■<'  *"  ♦^»""'''» 
there  are  Hcareely  ;;My  SwecU-w  seen  in  Norway  (pp.  4.')H,  4.'59). 

The  press  is  ei.tirely  free ;  nor  is  tliere  any  8*)rt  of  censorship. 
«  Hut  every  man  is  respt.nsiido  for  wliat  he  chooses  to  piiblisli. 
For  treason  or  hhisphemv  he  is  auiena})le  to  pu})lic'  jusiice  ;  hut 
tlie  law  defines  that  to  constitute  (lie  ofleiu-e  it  must  be  open 
and  intentional.  Defamation  or  lihel  also  on  private  character 
must  be  open,  intentUmaU  and  false,  to  constitute  the  offence" 
(pp.  132,  133).     "In  Swe(''u  the  press  is  imder  a  very  strict 

censorship"  (p.  136). 

"Norway,  in  1H25,  had  a  population  of  907,959  persons.  By 
the  census \)f  183:),  the  numbers  are  1,098,291,  being  an  increase 
in  these  ten  years  of  130,332.  In  the  towns  ilu«re  were  in  182.5 
a  population  of  112,778,  and  in  183.",,  of  12.''),139,  beino- iin  in- 
erease  of  12,3(51.  In  the  country,  in  182i5,  the  popuhition  was 
855,181,  and  in  1835,  973,152,  beinji;  an  increase  of  117,971. 
The  town  popvdatiou  is  contained  in  thirty-eight  places,  only 
nine  places  of  which  exceed  3,000  inhabitants,  and  only  two  reach 
20,000  "  (p.  395). 
Peo  also  Norway  is  "  the  only  part  of  Europe  in  which  property  from 

AiiT^'lns,  the  earliest  ages  has  been  transmitted  upon  the  principle  of  par- 
tition among  all  children  "  (pp.  1,  2).  Laing  says  (p.  18),  "Tlie 
division  of  land  among  children  appears  not,  diwing  the  thousand 
years  it  has  been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the  eftect  of  reducir^' 
properties  to  the  minimum  size  that  will  barely  support  human 
existence."  The  popular  notion  that  the  misery  of  Ireland  U 
chiefly  caused  by  a  too  minute  division  of  land,  is  admirably  re- 
futed by  Mr.  Thornton  {Ocer  Popvhition,  8vo,  184(5,  pp.  25.3, 
254).  He  says  (p.  264),  "  It  is  precisely  where  the  distribution 
of  land  amongst  the  Irish  is  most  general  that  population  is  least 
redimdant,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  most  tolerable  "  (see 
also  pp.  335-348)  ;  and  as  to  the  influence  of  the  potato,  see 
Art.  2228.  Dr.  Chalmers  {Political  Economy,  Glasgow,  18.32, 
8vo,  chap.  xii.  pp.  352-377)  defends  primogeniture  ;  but  his  ar- 
guments are  based  on  tlie  supposition,  which  is  now  known  to  be 
ialse,  that  all  taxation  ultimately  falls  on  land.  Even  if  we  were 
to  grant  him  this  supposition,  there  would  be  many  ways  of 
evading  the  inference  he  draws  from  it.  He  fears  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  primogeniture  would  be  followed  by  an  over  subdivision  of 
land,  "  to  be  frittered  into  still  smaller  shreds  and  pendicles  with 
the  rising-up  of  the  next  generation  "  (p.  356). 

Laing  describes  a  ftirm  of  290  English  acres,  of  which  148 
acres  were  cleared,  and  wliich  "supports  twenty  cows,  seven 
horses,  and  a  score  or  two  of  sheep  and  goats.  .  .  .  The  aamwl 
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t,y-su  . h,lh„-s  and  e  ,.ht  nkillinj^H,  or  61.  Us.  5U.  nterlinj," 
(pp.  JH,  J!)).  Lan.j.  u.lds  (p.  100),  u  ijpo„  a  property  of  tlio  net 
yearly  vul.ie  of  two  Imndred  dollars,  or  37/.  10«.  ntedin/,  fi/.  14«  J 
.H  a  Leavy  amount  of  taxoB.  Jiut  this  is  nearly  all  that  is  paid  in' 
any  shapes  the  indirect  taxes,  such  as  our  excise  and  eustom-huuHe 
duties,  iHMnf.  inconsiderable."  He  says  (p.  324),  "  A  mai<lservant'8 
.m//..  are  from  eiK.t  to  ten   dollars  yearly ;  and  they  are  mLh 

^OQW^f nf  H  "'",  "  ^  ^''''  ^"P^^^^i^^'^^  «vo,  184(5,  pp.  305^ 
309)  lefiites  the  popular  error  that  wa^^es  rise  and  tall  with  the 
pru-e  ot  too,I.  [ndeed,  he  mij^ht  have  added  that  the  tendency  of 
H  temporary  r.so  in  food  is  to  lower  wa^es,  by  increasing.  Iko 
supply  of  labour  and  diminishino-  the  demand  foi-  it 

As  tar  as  65°  N.  lat.  the  cultivation  is  very  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessfid  (p.  9o ;  see  also  pp.  80,  81). 

Lainj.  well  observes  (pp.  20,  21)  that  a  man  cannot  be  reallv 
educated  without  possessing  property,  because  without  property 
l.e  will  never  become  provident  and  thoughtful.     In  xXorway  we 
find  some  remarkable  effects  of  the  general  diffusion  of  property,' 
and  these  effects  are   not   only  economical,  but  raise  the  mora 
tana^ml  (see  pp.  159,  231,  333,  334).     On  the  impolicy  of  the 
laws  of  pnmofjemture,  there  are  some  very  sensible  rem-irks  -it 
pp.  37,  38.     M'Culloch  {Principles  of  Political  Economy,  K.lin- 
burgh,  8vo,  1843,  p.  420)  truly  says,  «  A  man  must  be  in  what  s 
called  a  comfortable  situation  before  he  is  at  all  likely  to  be  much 
intluenced  by  prospective  considerations." 

Luing  acutely  suggests  (pp.  32,  33)  that  the  abundance  of 
wood,  and  the  expense  of  working  the  hard  and  irregular  stone  of 
-Norway,  by  preventing  castles  being  built,  has  greatly  tended  to 
preserve  the  popular  liberties  of  the  Norwegian!     Even  to  tl  e 
present  day  wood  is  extremely  abundant  and  cheap  in  Norway 
ttv       z.?'"''^  ,^^:itions  the  general  use  of  wood  in  Norway  for 
budding  (?V«,,^,  ,^  Poland,  &c.,  5th  edit.  Svo,  1802,  vol   v 
P-  14).     See  (at  pp.  41-43)  some  good  remarks  on  the  impolicy 
ot  our  timber  duty,  which  falls  so  heavily  on  the  poor  by  inl 
creasing  the  price  of  houses.  P  or  uy  in 

commo^^O)''''^  "'  '^'""^^^  ""•^^'   ""'''  ^^^   ^^^'^   ^ 

firm'nnT  ^^^  '^ ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^-^'^^  hop-garden  even  on  this 

laSlI  ,"PP^^^"<^^/^t^^«  -^-^P  --^ellent.     It  is  singular  that  a 

pla  t  whch  IS  so  delicate  and  precarious  in  the  south  of  En... 

r'irinf>T';:lo'''%"^'^^^^'  '^^""^'^'^  ^^^lt"re,  should  flouriSi 
lieie  in  latitude  64°,  and  with  very  little  attention." 
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Laing,  speaking  of  the  checks  to  population  in  Norway  caused 
by  a  high  standard  of  living,  says  (pp.  150,  151),  they  are  "at- 
tended in  every  state  of  society  with  nearly  the  same  evil  conse- 
quences.    In  London  and  Paris  the  expense  of  a  family,  and  the 
high  standard  of  even  the  lowest  mode  of  living,  are  a  check  upon 
improvident  marriage,  but  with  the  evil  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  illegitimate  births.     One-fourth,  or  between  one-fourth  and 
one-fifth,  of  the  children  born  in  these  cities  are  illegitimate.    In 
Norway  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects."      And  (at 
p.  1 5?).  «  The  evils  of  illegitimacy  are  alleviated  to  the  offspring 
by  the  state  of  the  law  in  Norway.     Children  are  not  only  ren- 
dered legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents,  as  in 
the  Scotch  law,  but  the  father  may,  previous  to  his  contracting  a 
marriage  with  any  other  party,  declare  by  a  particular  act  that 
his  children  are  to  be  held  legitimate.  This  is  very  generally  done, 
and  tliese  children  enter  into  all  the  rights  of  those  born  after 
marriage,  and  share  in  his  property."     He  says  (note  at  pp.  150, 
151)  that  Stockholm  is  the  most  extraordinary  place  in  the  world 
for  the  disregard  shown  to  marriage.     "In  1834,  the  proportion 
of  illegitimate  children  born  in  Stockholm  to  the  total  number  of 
births  was  1  to  2*26,  and  the  five  years  from  1824  to  1830  showed 
a  proportion  very  little  different."     According  to  the  census  of 
1817,  the  illegitimate  births  in  all  Prussia  were  -^^-^  of  the  legiti- 
mate ones  (see  Malthus  on  Population,  6th  edit.  1826,  vol.  i. 
p.  335).    Peuchet,who  wrote  in  1800,  says  that  before  the  French 
Eevolution  only  -^  of  the  births  in  France  were  illegitimate  ;  but 
that  after  the  Revolution  the  proportion  rose  to  ^j  (Malthus,  i. 
368-375) ;  and  by  the  returns  for  the  six  years  ending  with  1822, 
the  illegitimate  were  to  the  legitimate  births  as  1  to  14-6  (p.  393). 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  among  illegitimate  births  the  propor- 
tion of  females  born  is  greater  than  among  legitimate  births.  See 
Sadler  (Laiv  of  Population,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  pp.  337-339),  who 
wishes  to  avail  himself  of  this  fact  in  support  of  this  theory,  that 
the  proportion  of  sexes  born  is  determined  by  the  relative  age  of 
their  parents.     William  Smith,  who  wrote  in  1656,  says  of  the 
women  of  Cheshire,  they  are  "  fruitful  in  bearing  of  children  after 
they  be  married,  and  sometimes  before  1"  (see  Smitft's  King's 
Vale  Royal,  reprinted  in  Ormerod's  History  of  Cheshire,  folio, 
1819,  vol.  i.  p.  103.)  When  Clnist's  Hospital  was  first  established, 
foundlings  were  kept  and  educated  there.     This  is  alluded  to  iu 
Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  i.  p,  41  ;  vol.  v.  p.  400.    At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dr.  Croke  reported  a  judgment 
delivered  by  Sir  William  Scott  on  the  marriage  of  illegitimate 
minors,  to  which  he  "  prefixed  a  very  masterly  essay  on  the  his- 
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tory  and  theory  of  laws  relating  to  illegitimate  children."  In 
France  there  is  1  illegitimate  to  14-3  legitimate  ;  but  this  esti- 
Zol  ^PPf/^^^^^f^^iderably  below  the  average ;  and  at  Paris  from 
l»Jd  to  1832  the  proportion  had  reached  1  to  2-8  (QueteleL 
SurlHomme,  Pans,  1835,  tome  i.  pp.  112-114).  In  the  middle 
ot  the  eighteenth  century  nearly  one-tifth  of  the  children  born  in 
Pans  were  sent  to  the  foundling  hospital  (see  the  tables  in  The 
toLice  of  France,  Lond.  1763,  4to,  pp.  81-83). 

Laing  observes  that  "  England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  draws  its  whole  supply  of  fuel  from  below  the  soil."     He 
looks  on  our  coal  mines  as  a  compensation  for  our  poor-rates  ;  and 
he  estimates  that  in  every  country  in  Europe,  except  England, 
each  fire  that  burns  throughout  the  winter  pays  at  least  fifteen 
shillings  a  year  to  the  working  poor ;  and  "  this  is  the  poor-rate 
of  those  countries     (pp.  152-157).  He    lys  (pp.  156,  157),  "  The 
general  use  of  coal  as  fuel,  and  the  suppression  of  monastic  esta- 
blishments in  England,  took  place  in  the  same  generation ;  and 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  account  for  the  pauperism  which  the 
introduction  of  the  poor  law  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reigu  attempted 
0  remedy,  by  the  abstraction  of  this  general  branch  of  labour  from 
the  ordinary  occupation  of  the  labouring  poor,  than  by  the  loss  of 
a  few  porringers  of  victuals  from  the  doors  of  the  suppressed  monas- 
teries.    Be  this  as  it  may  be,  the  institution  of  a  poor-rate  in 
^ngland  is  coeval  with  the  general  introduction  of  coal  as  fuel." 
htorch  says  that  pit  coal  (charbon  de  terre)  is  neither  so  pleasant 
nor  so  wholesome  a  fuel  as  wood,  and  would  therefore  never  have 
been  used  had  it  not  been  cheaper  {Economie  politique,  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  8vo,  1815,  tome  ii.  p.  323).    In  1584  they  were  allowed  to 
prisoners  in  the  Tower  (see  Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park, 
vol.  111.  p.  194).  Piatt,  in  his  Discovery  of  Certain  English  Wants, 
written  in  1595,  says  that  the  price  of  sea-coal  was  then  «  8s.  the 
chawdren  or  upwarde"  {Harleian  Miscellany,  ix.  107).     "The 
sea-coal  furnaces  of  ten  brew-houses  make  not  such  a  smoke" 
[Dekkers  Knights  Conjuring,  1607,  p.  42). 

Laing  says  (p.  145)  that  the  total  number  of  Laplanders  is 
supposed  to  be  6,000.  And  (at  pp.  248,  249),  « In  the  year  1825, 
the  total  number  of  Laplanders  of  all  ages  and  sexes  within  the 

bwedish  territories  was  only  5,964 In  Norway  the  numbers 

are  not  so  distinctly  known  ;  .  .  .  but  they  are  not  estimated  at 
more  than  6,000;  and  the  whole  of  the  Lappish  people  probably 
does  not  exceed  12,000."  He  gives  (at  p.  247)  a  description  of 
noir  practices  and  appearance.  He  says  (p.  313^  that  the  Lap- 
land women  are  frequently  pretty.  He  says  (p.  313),  "  It  appears 
undeniable     that  the  original  inhabitants,  before  the  migration 
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from  Asia  by  the  Scandinavians,  "  were  the  progenitors  of  the( 
present  Lapland  race."  And  (at  p.  314)  "  one  is  impressed  on 
seeing  the  Laplanders  with  the  conviction  they  are  a  brancli  of 
the  great  Celtic  family  which  seems  to  liave  occupied  Europe 
before  the  immigration  of  the  Grothic  people  from  Asia."  He 
notices  (pp.  314,  315)  the  r/eneral  sbriUarify  of  features  between 
the  Laplanders  and  the  Celts  of  tlie  south-west  of  France,  of 
Wales,  and  of  Scotland.  The  Norwegians  look  on  the  Laplanders 
with  great  contempt,  and  consider  them  as  inferior  animals  ;  but 
from  motives  of  superstition  always  give  them  something  to  eat 
under  their  roofs  (pp.  410,  411,  417).  Laing  says  (p.  411),  "  The 
goitres  and  cretinism  of  Switzerland  are  not  known  among  them 
[i.e.  the  Laplanders]  nor  among  the  Norwegians."  He  says 
(p.  250),  "  The  Europeans  have  not  to  this  day  given  the  Lap- 
lander the  Scriptures  in  his  language  ;  and  if  the  Bible  were 
translated  it  would  be  useless  to  him,  as  they  have  not  taught 
him  reading."  And  yet  Coxe  {Travels  in  Poland,  <&c.,  Loud. 
1802,  5th  edit.  8vo,  vol.  iv.  p.  60),  who,  when  in  Sweden,  had 
much  conversation  with  Mr.  Oehrling,  an  accomplished  native  of 
Lapland,  says,  "  The  Laplanders  have  now  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  many  of  the  natives  are  able  to  read  and 
write."  Dillon  (Winter  in  Lapland,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  214) 
says,  "  Distrust  even  of  his  wife  and  cliildren,  the  principal  fea- 
ture in  the  Laplander's  character."  He  adds  (p.  216)  that  they 
are  not  so  dark  as  is  generally  assorted,  and  that  their  tawny  hue 
is  the  result  of  dirt.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  Finns 
and  Laplanders  are  the  same  race  (see  Prlchard^s  Physical  His- 
tory of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  269-272,  300) ;  and  oo  are  the 
Eschonians  and  Livonians  (p.  278). 

Laing  has  some  ingenious  remarks  on  the  horse  (pp.  315-317). 
"  He  says  tliat  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Scandinavian  Goths  is 
marked  even  till  the  eleventh  century  by  their  custom  of  eating 
horseflesh.  .  .  .  Tlie  dearest  of  all  animal  food  would  be  the  flesh 
of  the  horse.  He  consumes  the  produce  of  a  much  greater  area 
of  land  than  ruminating  animals  of  the  same  weight.  Indige- 
nous inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  could  never  have  fallen  into 
this  habit,  as  having  too  little  land  to  produce  this  food.  It  was 
only  on  the  vast  plains  of  Asia,  where  the  ra^ige  of  pasture  is 
boundless,  that  it  could  have  originated."  But  is  there  any  proof 
that  the  Scandinavians  cultivated  the  horse  'with  tlie  view  of 
eating  him  ?  May  they  not  merely  have  eaten  liorses  that  died, 
or  that  we -a  too  old  for  work?  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, "  tliG  use  of  horseflesli  was  couaidered  as  a  proof  of  pagan- 
ism. .  ,  .  The  Icelanders  refused  to  adopt  Christianity,  unless  on 
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the  condition  of  being  allowed  to  use  horseflesh  as  formerly.  .  .  , 
The  tribe  of  Anglo-Saxons  do  not  appear  to  have  used  horseflesh 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  from  which  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  wandering  of  their  progenitors  into  Europe 
may  have  been  of  a  different  epoch,  or  from  a  different  original 
abode  from  that  of  the  Scandinavians."    He  adds  (p.  317)  that  in 
all  countries  where  the  Scandinavians  settled,  as  Northumber- 
land, Yorkshire,  Normandy,  and  Naples,  the  inhabitants  are  more 
attached  to  the  horse,  and  have  a  better  breed  than  those  of  the 
neighboiuing  countries.     The  present  Norwegians  are  extremely 
fond  of  horses.     It  has  been  supposed  tliat  horseflesh  as  a  food  is 
peculiar  to  the  Scythian  race.     See  the  authorities  quoted  in 
Sadler's  Laws  of  Population,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  606.    Iforseflesh 
IS  still  sometimes  eaten  in  Iceland,  even  from  preference  (see 
Ddlon's   Winter  in  Iceland   and  Lapland,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i 
pp.  83,  84). 

The  Norwegians  are  by  no  means  given  to  drinking  (pp.  169, 
196).     This  probably  arises,  as  Laing  suggests  (p.  291)  from  thJ 
cheapness  of  spirits  ;  for,  since  the  people  know  they  can  always 
drink,  they  care  less  for  drinking.     He  says  (p.  292 j,  that  when 
the  Gravesend  fishing  smacks  go  to  the  North  Sea  Fishery,  they 
have  on  board  porter,  of  which  the  men  may  take  as  much  as 
they  like.     The  consequence  is,  that  though  the  porter  is  « the 
very  same  on  which  every  man  when  on  shore  gets  drunk  as  often 
as  he  can  aff^ord  it,"  yet  «  the  liberty  is  so  far  from  being  abused 
that  less  is  consumed  on  the  voyage  than  if  an  ordinary  daily 
allowance  had  been  served  out."     Montesquieu  is,  perhaps,  too 
positive  in  connecting  drunkenness  with  climate :  "  L'ivrognerie 
se  trouve  etablie  par  toute  la  terre  dans  la  proportion  de  la  froid- 
eur  et   de   I'humidite   du  climat"  {Esprit  des  Lola,  livre  xiv. 
cliap.  10,  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  Paris,   1835,  p.  304).     Mr! 
Alison  attempts  to  refute  Adam  Smith's  argument  as  to  cheap 
wine  diminishing  drunkenness,  for  he  savs  it  merely  applies  to 
the  wine  provinces  of  France,  where  the  climate  is  warm  (All- 
son's  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  115).     He 
gravely  proposes  (p.  122)  to  put  heavy  duties  on  spirits.     A  very 
observing  traveller,  who  had  gone  through  all  tlie  northern  part 
of  Europe,  mentions  the  "extreme  temperance  "  of  the  Swedes 
(6/a)i-e's  Travels,  vol.  ix.  p.  136,  8vo,  1824).     Ho  adds  (p.  238), 
"V\e  never  saw  an  instance  of  intoxication;"  but  Dillon  says 
that  the  Swedes  drink  inordinately  owing  to   the  cheapness  of 
corn  brandy  {Dillon's   Winter  in  Lapland  and  Iceland,  8vo, 
lolO,  vol.  11.  pp.  35,  3G). 
Laing  says  (p.  189),  "  It  is  my  impression  that  the  Norwegian 
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clergy  are  a  highly  educated  body  of  men."  He  says  (pp.  190, 
191)  that  the  Lutheran  clergy  make  no  scruple  of  giving  card- 
and  dancing-parties  on  Sunday  evenings;  and  this  is,  because 
adhering  to  the  literal  interpretation  that  "the  evening  and  the 
morning  made  the  first  day,"  they  consider  that  the  sabbath  is 
Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  morning. 

Laing  says  (p.  211)  that  the  duel,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
feudalism  and  chivalry,  really  originated  in  the  north,  and  was 
from  thence  engrafted  on  feudality.  But  this  able  writer  con- 
founds the  duel  and  the  judicial  combat.  The  latter,  it  is  likely 
enough,  the  Northmen  had ;  it  is  found  in  the  codes  of  many 
barbarians,  and  a  man  must  be  ignorant  indeed  to  ascribe  it  to 
feudalism.  But  the  duel  was,  I  think,  not  known  till  the  six- 
teenth century. 

There  is  no  capital  punishment.  « Slavery  in  chains  for  life, 
or  for  shorter  periods,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  is 
the  punishment  for  all  crimes  in  Norway."  This,  I  agree  with 
Laing  (pp.  229,  230),  in  thinking  injudicious ;  because  it  confuses 
the  degrees  of  guilt  in  reference  to  an  example.  «  Slavery  in 
chains  presents  always  the  same  appearance ;  its  longer  or  shorter 
duration  is  a  fact  not  seen  and  not  impressive." 

They  have  in  Norway  a  very  remarkable  principle  in  juris- 
prudence, which  Laing  might  have  compared  with  the  justizia  of 
Arragon.  A  judge,  if  he  gives  a  wrong  decision,  is  liable  to 
damages  which  the  party  injured  may  recover  in  the  superior 
court ;  and,  if  the  judge  dies  in  the  interim,  his  heirs  are  respon- 
sible  for  the  damages.  And,  so  far  is  this  from  being  a  dead  law, 
that  an  instance  of  such  damages  being  given  occurred  during 
Mr.  Lainr's  residence  in  Norway.  This  seems  to  act  well,  and  is 
ably  defended  by  Mr.  Laing  (pp.  234-240).  Judges  are  obliged 
to  give  their  decision  within  six  weeks  after  the  record  is  closed 
(p-  236). 

It  would  appear  (p.  284)  that  the  general  rate  of  interest  is 
four  per  cent.,  though  I  am  perhaps  hastily  generalising  from  a 
single  instance. 

He  gives  (pp.  254,  256)  an  interesting  account  of  "a  saving's 
bank  for  corn."  This  is  a  magazine  to  which  the  farmer  can  take 
his  surplus  corn,  and  receive  interest  for  it.  Any  person  who 
tvants  corn,  takes  it  out  of  this  «  bank,"  and  pays  interest. 

Laing  well  says  (p.  45),  «  The  food  best  for  a  country  is  clearly 
that  which  it  requires  the  greatest  exertion  of  industry  and  skill 
to  produce.  That  which  can  be  produced  with  little  of  such  ex- 
ertion, as  potatoes,  would  ,mdoiil>ted]y  reduce  a  nation  to  a  low 
state  of  industry  and  skill."    The  bad  effects  produced  by  potatoes. 
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which  stimulate  population,  and  thus  lower  wage.,  are  pointed  out 
by  Malthus  {Essay  on  Population,  1826,  6th  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  469  • 
vol.  ".pp.  123,  124,  382-384).  It  has  been  indeed,  supposed,' 
even  by  Malthus  (vol.  ii.  p.  391),  that  potatoes,  by  lowerin-^ 
wages,  would  enable  us  to  undersell  our  rivals  in  the  foreiffu 
market.  But  it  is  certain  that  low  wages  have  no  effect  on  prices  • 
they  merely  raise  profits. 

The  Norwegians  distil  brandy  from  potatoes.  See  an  account 
of  this  operation  at  pp.  112,  1 13,  and  pp.  390,  395.  At  breakfast 
It  IS  usual  to  take  a  glass  of  potato  brandy  (p.  290).  Coxe  says 
that  in  Norway  "the  use  of  potatoes  has  been  lately  introduced  ; 
but  those  roots  do.  not  grow  to  any  size  in  a  country  where  the 
summer  is  so  short »  {Goxe^s  Travels  in  Poland,  &c.,  5th  edit.  8vo, 
1802,  vol.  V.  pp.  8,  9). 

Laing  says  (p  297),  «  The  Norwegians  smoke  less  than  any 
other  continental  people." 

Laing  says  (pp.  139-141),  "The  Norwegians  are  fond  of  thea- 
trical representations."     He  puts  forth  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
paradox,  that  the  taste  for  the  theatre  declines  when  civilisation 
increases.     "  It  is  thus  a  proof  of  only  a  moderate  advance  in 
mental  culture   among  a  people  when  their  theatres  are  very 
flourishing.      That  is,  because,  as  the  people  become  fonder  of 
reading,  &c.,  they  care  less  for  the  theatre.     He  also  thinks  that 
the  influence  of  the  stage  on  the  "  morals  and  character  of  a 
people  was  probably  always  overrated,"  and  he  says  that  even  in 
the   days  of  Louis  XIV.,  "It  must  have  appeared  a  ridiculous 
Idea  that  dramatic  representations  witnessed  perhaps  by  a  thou- 
sand  or  twelve   hundred   persons,   individuals   frequenting  the 
theatres  in  the  capital  could  have  such  vast  influence  on  tlie 
morals  or  character  of  the  nation."    But  this  is  much  too  strongly 
put.     There  were  at  least  ten  or  twelve  hundred  people  went 
every  mght  to  the  Parisian  theatres;  and.if  to  this  we  add  the 
mccesBion  of  audiences,  and   take   into  account  the  provincial 
theatres,  we  may  well  think  that  Mr.  Laing  has  undervalued  their 
influence.     I  believe  that  theatrical  amusements  are  rather  the 
eftect  than  the  cause  of  public  morals,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
hat  they  react  strongly  o^  those  morals.     If  Laing's  remarks  are 
true,  they  explain  Scott's  observation  (see  Art.  2212)  that  the 
audiences  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  a  stronger  sense 
ot  poetry  than  they  have  now.    This  would  arise  from  the  theatre 
"eing  frequented    by  more  educated  classes.     Montesquieu  re- 
marks  that  at  the  theatre  moral  sentiments  are  always  applauded 
tjy  tiie  people—immoral  ones  are  always  censured  {E^Ht  des  Lois, 
iivre  XXV.  chap.  2,  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  Paris,  1835,  p.  416). 
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The  Norwegians  call  Christmas  Yule,  and  keep  it  np  "in  great 
stylo  for  fourteen  days"  (p.  171).  He  adds  (p.  177),  «  This  festi- 
val was  considered  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Norway 
as  heathenish,  and  not  connected  with  Christianity.  The  Yule 
feasts  were  not  only  prohibited,  but  those  who  gave  them  were 
punished  witli  death  or  mutilation  by  king  Olaf  the  saint."  Ho 
says  (pp.  82,  83),  "  At  funerals  the  road  into  the  churchyard  and 
to  the  grave  is  strewed  with  these  green  sprigs,"  i.e.  green  juniper 
buds. 

Speaking  of  the  early  civilisation  of  the  Norwegians,  Laing 
says  (p.  210),  "Private  wars  had  been  abolished  by  Harald  Haar- 
fagre  in  the  ninth  century,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  least 
before  the  right  of  the  great  nobles  to  wage  war  against  each 
other  had  ceased  in  other  countries." 

He  says  (p.  266),  there  is  a  curious  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  tlie  Hanseatic  Association  in  Bergen,  in  "Holborg's 
Beskrivelse  over  Bergen,  1577,  at  which  time  it  was  not  quite 
extinct." 

William  Coxa  bears  the  str(  ngest  testimony  to  the  good  conduct 
of  the  Norwegian  peasants  (see  his  Travels  in  Poland,  Ac, 
5th  edit.  Lond.  Svo,  1802,  vol.  v.  p.  7  ;  and  see  to  the  same  effect 
Thorriton,  On  Over  Population,  8vo,  1846,  pp.  140-142). 
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2206.     ORIGIN   OP   THE   "  HUE   AND   CRY." 

«  Our  term  of  hue  has  puzzled  the  antiquarians.  Probably  tlie 
word  meant  what  it  does  now  in  the  Norse  language,  a  cap,  hat, 
or  covering  of  the  head,  whence  our  English  word  hood  is  derived. 
To  raise  the  hue  and  cry  was  probably  to  accompany  the  cry  by 
raising  or  waving  the  cap,  a  custom  still  universal  in  England 
when  people  shout "  (Laing's  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Nonvay, 
2nd  edit.  8vo,  1837,  p.  201). 

«  With  huse  and  cries "  occurs  in  Mr.  Collier's  Collection  of 
Old  Ballads,  published  by  the  Percy  Society,  8vo,  1840,  p.  120. 
In  Rowland's  Knave  of  Clubbs  (1611,  p.  13,  Percy  Society, 
vol.  ix.)we  have  "hue  and  crye."  Blackstone  derives  it  from 
huer  to  cry  {Commentaries,  edit.  Christian,  1809,  iv.  293). 
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2207.  ETYMOLOGY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Laing  {Residence  in  Norivay,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1837,  pp.  308, 
309),  sayr,  that  in  Norway  "a  detached  piece  of  meadow  or 
arable  land  is  called  the  eng  of  the  ^nrm.  Hence,  probably,  the 
name  of  England,  which,  whether  apryiiod  to  the  original  seat  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Sleswick,  or  to  ti>eir  conquest  in  Britain, 
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was  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  country,  and  its  relative  position 
to  tlie  countries  around." 


2208.  ETYMOLOGY   OF   IICSDAND. 

»  The  ^vord  bonde  and  the  English  words  husbandman,  husband, 
are  not  derived  from  the  word  band,  or  bond,  or  bind,  synonymous 
0  vinculum  and  its  derivatives,  but  from  the  Scandinavian  words 
bond,  boed  bor,  synonymous  to  inliabiting,  dwelling  in,  dwell- 
bonder  and  hushonder  are  the  indwellers  and  householders. 
'Min  husbond  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark by  the  farm-servant  to  his  master.  Bonde  is  the  inhabitant, 
nut  the  howUinan  in  the  feudal  sense"  {LaiwSs  Residence  in 
Norway,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1837,  p.  3(59). 

1  .Tr ''  ''^^'f!^''^  '^  '^d«Ptecl  in  Thornton's  Over  Population  (8vo, 

fz/'v?'      }  nfi""^  ^^''  ^^^^kwell,  who  gives  it  as  his  own 

{Adddtons  to  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  houA.  1847,  p.  312). 

2209.  IIEimiNGS   FIRST   CURED. 

«It  is  told,  I  don't  know  upon  what  authority,  tliat  one  Broke- 
hn,  a  native  of  Ghent,  first  invented  the  art  of  curing  herrin<^s 
in  he  year  1307,  and  tlie  emperor  Charles  V.,  when  he  was  in  the 
^etlierlands,  went  to  visit  his  grave.  Tliis  must  be  a  mistake,  as 
about  the  year  1000,  the  foster-father  of  St.  Olav,  Sigurd  «ir,  in- 
troduced this  brancli  of  industry  among  his  traels  or  slaves,  ac- 

r«oi"^   J^^  ^'''°"  "^  ^'-  ^^""  "  ^^'^^''^'  ^^''''^y^  2nd  edit.  8vo, 
loo7,  p.  .^70). 

In  1599,  Yarmouth  was  famous  for  them  {Harleian  Miscellany, 
edit.  Park,  vol.  vi.  p.  148,  and  Lekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  1607, 
p.  42, 1  ercy  Society,  vol.  v).    In  November,  1562,  Sir  N.  Throck- 
morton writes  to  Elizabeth  that  the  best  way  of  hampering  the 
french  is  to  "empeach  the  herring  fishing"  about  the  Seine; 
tor  there  is  no  one  thing  will  more  grieve  these  men,  nor  be 
""Tn^*  .f;.^^l^  unto  them  than  that"  ( Forbes' s  State  Papers, 
"'rl>.V'    ,5?'^^'^^^°^^  ^'^ys  {Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849, 
p.  08  0,  "  Ihe  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  being  rarely 
If  ever  found  in  the  Mediterranean.     The  Dutch  are  said  to  have 
<mgaged  in  the  fishery  in  1164.     The  invention  of  picklino-  or 
sultmg  herrings  is  ascribed  to  one  Benkels,  or  Benkelson,  of  Bier- 
vhet,  near  Sluys,  who  died  in  1397.     The  emperor  Charles  Y. 
visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory."     Storch  also  ascribes  the  invention  to  Benkels 
[tconomie  politique,  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  vol.  v.  p.  114). 
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2210.    DIFFEnENOB    nRTWBKN    ACTIVE    AND    PASSIVE   TBADITION    AS 
EXEMPLIFIED    IN   THE   OIIKNBT    ISLANDS. 

Lainp:  {Residence  in  Norway,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1837,  p.  .350)  ob- 
serves that  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  were  possessed  by 
Norway  till  a.d.  1468,  and  that  yet  not  only  is  the  Nonveglan 
hiuguage  extinct,  but  there  are  no  Norwejjfian  traditions.     He 
says  (p.  350),  "  It  may  make  the  antiquarian  pause  before  he 
admits  too  readily  the  transmission  of  historical  events,  without 
written  documents,  orally,  by  tradition,  for  a  long  series  of  a^es, 
that  in  these  islands  in  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  among 
fifty  thousand  people  dwelling  in  a  locality  but  little  frequented, 
and  living  from  generation  to  generation  with  little  admixture  of 
or  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  in  a  state  of  society  and  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  favourable  for  the  transmission  of  oral  tradi- 
tion,, not  only  is  the  Norwegian  language  become  extinct,  but  no 
tradition  exists  of  any  one  event,  much  less  of  any  series  of  con- 
nected events,  that  happened  in  tlie  Norwegian  times  ;  nor  does 
there  exist  any  such  strong  and  general  tradition  among  the  in- 
habitants that  in  former  days  the  islands  belonged  to  Norway,  as 
would  justify  a  scrupulous  historian  assuming  the  fact  upon  the 
faith  of  tradition  alone."     Laing  then  proceeds  (pp.  350-356)  to 
inquire  what  is  the  value  of  tradition.    He  discriminates  between 
passive  and  active  tradition.     The  former  are  names  of  places, 
persons,  customs,  superstitions,  &c.,  which  "  may  exist  in  a  country 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  be  worthy  of  all  credence."     But  the 
active  tradition,  "  whicdi  depends  upon  generation  after  generation 
committing  to  memory  long  narrations  in  T'oetry  or  in  prose  of 
events  in  no  way  connected  with  their  existing  interests  or  affairs, 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  can  have  no  existence  at  all  with 
regard  to  very  distant  events."     This  is  shown  in  the  Orkney 
Islands.     Torfeus  published  in  1715  «an  Orkney  Saga  in  the 
Copenhagen  Library,  f  :.m  which  it  appears  how  strong  passive 
tradition  may  be."     To  one  locally  acquainted  with  the  Orkney 
Islands  this  reading  is  peculiarly  interesting.    He  finds  the  names 
of  islands  and  harbours  and  farm-houses  still  the  same  as  when 
these  events  narrated  in  the  Saga  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury took  place." 

1.  Dr.  Arnold  well  observed  that  so-called  traditions  were  often 
what  antiquarians  had  told  the  people  (Stanley's  Life  of  Aimold, 
5th  edit.  8vo,  18'15,  vol.  ii.  p.  421).  2.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Norse  was  still  spoken  in  North  Ronaldshire 
(Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  iii.  p.  190,  8vo,  1837).  Indeed,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  visited  the  Orkney  Islands  in  1814,  records  in 
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his  Diary  that  the  inhabitants  « still  speak  a  Htf1«  v 

dood  I  hear  every  day  words  of  tlv./i  }    ^"'■''''  ^"^  ^n* 

hU,^  for  '  Yes,  sif'  " "    l'  «-t  lan,n.a,e  ;  for  instance,  *  J«, 

that  by  an  unletT  rid  ^ o'plf '  .T^l^'^^  f  ^^^  ^-^-, 
could  scarce  be  rornenLred  Lv  i !  ''  ^"^  ^'*^""«  "^  "<-^" 
their  deaths  "  (see  ako  rsisj.       "^    ^"'  '""'"''  ^^^^^^  ^^^- 

2212.    NOTES   FIIOM   STANLEY'S    LIFE    OF    ARNOLD. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold  D  D    bv  A 
P.  8tanl.y,  M.A.,  5th  edit.  1845,  2  vols.  8vo.  '  '    ^  '^• 

ownLd  tlin  wlt^r  ;rd\ThIfdT;;^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^'7 

failed  in  these  countri  ''(vol  i  p  rsfT^  ''  f^^^"*^^^  ^^^^ 
"I  only  wish  you  could  reid  X  i.S  Youn/stlv  ''  '.'  "^^^"' 
1789  and  1790,  and  see  what  he  says  of  f,-  ^'"  '"" 

the  peasantry,  when  they  burnt  fl,T>.  /  ff °''^^  ''"^^'"^^  °^ 
ill-used  the^amilies  of^t  p?p  ietx^^^^^^^  *^^^"^^'  ^"^ 

t»  the  benefits  ftance  received  by  tte  oboliH™  i'f '^'  ■  ^'  '  ^' 
«  Malthus  on  Population,  6a  edk  82fi  °' /['"""S™""'''' 
md  Thornton  on  Over  Pom.htL  .i^J  f'  '•  ''  P'  ^^^' 
2.  JLCuIloch  (PrS™  3   P  ;  ;•    ?  t:  *™'  PP'   l*-'«3. 

X:^^^r---oSHS-iT^ 

i  per  cent  yearly,  and  this  is  aSbed  by   he  town's  7ef  ''jf 
paper  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Principles  of  PahUoT'v  ^"^  ^^^^ 

edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  594-611      TH  '"""'"^'  ^"'^ 

admirably  exposed  the  hlLI        ^  ^'''''^*  economist  has 

Q"a,^r,/rvrw'''i:ttrt?r;rh^rt'r";'",'''r 

journals  would  refrain  fmn,  fl.o  ^-        ^'^^^"^^  tiiat  the  English 

they  do  but  little  more  Zn    ncrea:~L''  T '  ^"''^^^•^'  ^^ 

ance.     3.  Mr,  Mill  (PolHica    b7o  FT'^}  """''  '^  ^^"^^- 

-_-ii  1^1  oi^Mcat  Lcoaumy,  2ud  edit.  1849,  vol.  ii. 
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pp.  453-400)  liaa  triumphantly  shown  the  moral  and  economical 
evils  of  primof^eniture  and  entail  (see  also  i.  283).  Tli*  arp;!!- 
ments  of  Rlackstone  ^'-i  itn  favour  are  few  and  feeble  {Comynen- 
taries,  ediv.  Ctui  tian,  1H09,  ii.  21.5)  and  cannot  be  reconciled 
■with  ii  ;(Tnar!  .ible  admission  at  vol.  iii.  p.  329. 

Arnold  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  into  an  English 
ptiblic  school  the  stndy  of  German,  a-,  (vol.  i.  p.  143.)  lufrlin, 
enumerating  the  superior  advantages  of  Trinity  College,  I)«'.bliii, 
as  compared  with  our  universities,  says,  "Very  recently  prizes 
liave  been  established  f<M-  v.r  .HHency  in  the  French,  German,  and 
Italian  languages "  [^.Journey  throwjhout  Ireland,  2nd  edit.  8vo, 
1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  330). 

Writing  in  1829  to  the  Rev.  Julius  Haic-,  he  says  (vol.  i.  p.  2.55), 
«  If  I  wer'e  called  upon  to  name  what  spirit  of  evil  predominantly 
deserved  the  name  of  Antichrist,  I  should  name  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  the  more  detestable  for  the  very  guise  of '  the  archangel 
ruined '  which  has  made  it  so  seductive  to  the  most  generous 
spirits,  but  to  me  so  hateful,  because  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  impartial  justice  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  comprehensive  feelings 
of  equal  brotherhood,  and  because  it  so  fostered  a  sense  of  honour 
rather  than  a  sense  of  duty"  (see  also  vol.  i.  p.  118),  Talin 
{Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  XiUlon^,  New  York, 
8vo,  1850,  p.  159)  says  that  the  Bohemians  are  the  only  Slavic 
race  among  whom  the  institution  of  chivalry  developed  itself. 

In  a  letter  to  Whate^ey,  arclibishop  of  Dublin,  in  1832,  Arnold 
says,  "  You  know  how  F'elagianism  and  Calvinism  hav^'  encouraged 
each  other,  and  how  the  Athanasian  Creed  at  this  day  contirms 
and  aggravates  the  evils  of  Unitarian  ism"  (vol.  i.  p.  331).  Again, 
in  1838,  he  writes  (vol.  ii.  p.  125),  "  I  do  not  believe  the  damna- 
tory clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  under  any  qualification 
givenof  them,  except  such  as  substitute  for  them  propositions  of  a 
wholly  different  character."  He  wished  to  have  the  Athanasian 
Creed  "rejected  altogether"  (vol.  ii.  p.  211),  and  in  1840  he 
writes  of  it  as  "the  anonymous  creed  vulgarly  called  Athanasian" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  212).  Todd  mentions  it,  without  even  hinting  at  its 
spuriousness  {Life  of  Cranmer,  ii.  276).  In  1694,  Archbishop 
Tillotson  writes,  "  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it"  {Buck's  Life  of 
Tillotson,  p.  315). 

Arnold  was  strongly  opposed  to  admitting  Jews  into  Parlia- 
ment (see  vol.  i.  pp.  343,  408 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  38).  In  a  letter  to 
Serjeant  Coleridge,  he  says,  "  The  correlative  to  taxation  in  my 
opinion  is  not  citizenship,  but  protection.  Taxation  may  imply 
representation,  quoad  hoc,  and  I  should  have  no  objection  to  let 
the  Jews  tax  themselves  la  a  Jewish  house  of  assembly,  like  a 
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colony,  or  like  the  clertrv  of  old  •  }„.f  t«        «•      j  ., 
t-in,  „„e.,..f  with  the  a^Jh/of't'.!:"  ,  't  ■  Ta  -.'"''i  ^L't  M°' 

•w7).     Tina  IS  miscrablT  slialli.iv      Ar.„.u  i      •')'"'•'•  PP- •'"•i, 
ratl.er  t<,„  m,,eh  p," ci   ™     I  :.,        ■!        '  'l"'  ™"™™W,  with 

;»«,y  ..stitutL  :x;r  vt '^f  ::;:s.r:,:rir™'' '^^ 

tivoly  injurious  to  a  man's  underst-nuW  f    T     ,'  ''  ^'"'^" 

so  bad  an  atmosphere"  (vol.  fp'tooj.   '  ^""^'  '"^''"^^'^^  ^" 

In  1835,  he  writes  to  ArcJibishop  Whatelv  ^^Th  )• 
t  atm,«,,,  eould  never  civilize'them^Sl^s    l^fT'^' '''I 
th.nk,  might;  and  there  are  some  r^ces    e'^       ,.      ^T.""^'' ^ 
Teutonic,  and  the  Hellenic,  that  we  cannot  f7f"  !    ^  f '^^'''  ^^" 
state   no    ,,,  .p^,,/,,^,  Te/Tr  ^  ^tge^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pp.  3<35,  336^      Tn   isor    y     ^i  ""^"Sj  ovo,  1«15,  tome  v. 

i-f       "^i   aovj.     in   ifioi)    J5outhev  writes    "  Aa  f^,.         i.  ^ 
nature,  the  phrase    as  annH.ri  +  ^""^  ^  '"^^ate  of 

Savage' manlrde'/eLrSa^^^^ 

"/B..  SorUke,,  8vo,^849    1850,  vd  ii     f  u^    "^r'^^^'^''"' 

>««■  p.  20),  "The  „at„ral  state  oVman  S  '^^"7^' ',™' 
^"t  what  I,e  is,  b„t  what  it  i,  inte  Jed  l,el|  „  ,H  ^  '"  *''^'^''■ 
mtural  »tate.»    Niebuhr  says,  "It  see™  th  t  c  ..tT"'  "  ^" 

f-r'tiS:^z-:^-dEi?™™- 

8vo,  183.5,  p  225)  "  Jiemmucences  of  Mebuhr, 

Itialetter  to  the  Hev.  Dr.  Hawkins   in  1S5;; 
"ry  remarlcable  admission.    He  :riZ[Ztft!ftT'''r 
vam  to  deny  that  the  Chumh  nf  v     i      i     ,    ^'         ^'     -^°^  ^^  is 
^een  a  party'  in  l^!^:^  E^l^S  ^^  ^^'^"^ 
a  party  opposed  to  the  cause  whichtn     h.  ^      T?    ''''^"^ 

c'auHe  of  improvement:"  .JZl     Zt^T""    ?'  ^f'"  '''' 
VOL.  II.    "  '     "       '      ^'  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^s,  -lu  Charles 
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ill 


See  al«o 
Art.  968. 


and  II.  roin;nH,  and  in  the  poriod  following?  tho  revolution,  tliey 
deserved  so  ill  of  their  country  that  the  disHentcrs  have  at  no  tini*) 
deserved  worse."  Compare  tliese  stronf;  remarks  of  Arnold  with 
the  eautioiiH  admission  of  Coleridge  (Litemnj  Jtemainti,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  arjl,  .3.52). 

Arnold  confesses  with  regret  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
nnuic,  and  never  felt  any  pleaH)ire  in  it  (vol.  ii.  p.  215).  Lord 
Rroiij>;ham  says  of  Fox  and  Lord  Holland,  "  ^Nlnsie  was  positively 
disagreeable  to  them  both  ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  Shakesperc's 
extravagant  error  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his  plays "  (///.s- 
torical  Slcetchei^  of  Statesmen^  vol.  vi.  p.  171). 

In  1835,  Arnold  writes,  "  As  to  Livy,  the  use  of  reading  him  is 
almost  like  that  of  tlie  drunken  helot.  It  shows  what  history 
should  7iot  he  in  a  very  striking  manner"  (vol.  i.  p.  434),  and  (at 
vol.  ii.  p.  281)  he  calls  Livy  a  "  snnpleton."  In  1835,  Arncld 
writes  to  Bunsen,  "  How  bad  a  geographer  is  Poly})ius,  and  how 
strange  that  he  should  be  thought  a  good  one  !  Compare  him 
with  any  man  that  is  really  a  geographer,  with  Herodotus,  with 
Napoleon,  whose  sketches  of  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  in  his 
Memoirs,  are  to  me  unrivalled,  or  with  Niebuhr,  and  how 
striking  is  the  difference.  The  dulness  of  Polybius's  fancy  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  or  paint  scenery  clearly,  and 
how  can  a  man  be  a  geographer  without  lively  images  of  the 
formation  and  features  of  the  country  which  he  describes  ?" 
(vol.  i.  p.  434.)  And  in  1841,  again  writing  to  Bunsen,  he  says 
(vol.  ii.  p.  252),  "  The  text  of  Polybius  appears  to  me  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  reading  of  the  names  of  places  in 
Italy  worth  next  to  nothing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  sense  of 
his  merit  as  an  historian  becomes  less  and  less  continually ;  he  is 
not  only  '  elnseitlfj^  but  in  his  very  own  way  he  seems  to  nie  to 
have  been  greatly  overvalued,  as  a  military  historian  most  espe- 
cially." 

Arnold,  in  1838,  respecting  miracles,  supposed  that  "none but 
the  apostles  ever  conferred  these  gifts,  and  that  therefore  they 
ceased  of  course  after  one  generation"  (vol.  ii.  p.  18). 

Stanley  says  (vol.  ii.  p%  41,  note)  that  Arnold  "  used  to  dis- 
tinguish Robespierre  from  Danton,  and  others  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders,  as  being  a  sincere  fanatic  in  the  causb  of  republicanism.' 

In  1836  Arnold  writes,  "Nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  layman 
was  ever  authorised  in  the  Church  of  England  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  but  lay  baptism  was  allowed  by  Hooker  to  be 
valid ;  and  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  one  sacrament 
and  the  other  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  55). 

In  1839  he  writes,  "There  is  actually,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  great 
ecclesiastical  historian  in  any  language  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  170). 
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;.i-.ory,  like  the"' oi;,:?,;::  til  vr'v  ;:/;'';:■'';•  r-'^^ 

(vol.  ii.  p.  195).  ^     ^  "    ""g"  ana  el«(>wnore" 

"la  (/.;.).    .OTK.S   KHOM   LOrKHAHT's  .IKK  OK  Sin   WA.T«„   «COTT 
M..m.,ir,s  c.f  the   Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott    bv  T  r   T     ,  , 
Loud.  1837,  183H  ;  7  vohnn.H,  Hv.»  '    ^  *^'  ^^  ^^^^^^'^'-t, 

went,  I  cut  a  piece  „f  a  l.rind,  f-.r.  -y"  W^i.  i.  p.  ,,j),      Wherever  £ 

.  cat,..,.  ,„y  ,:„  wi::::iit  ti,r::T:f T^' "'"" 

out  of  thein,  fach  liavini;  refcraux-  to  tl,,.  1  ,„  f  ^'I'^-mou 
a»,  the  ki„«,  tvom  Falkhu.d  1  ,  1  d  tl  '^  "  ™'  ""' 
<J"e..„  Mar/,  yew  tree  at  Crook.t„„  trbf»h.»  r„'!:,'''''n  '~'" 
■•I"«"pal  palaee, ,  the  knisht,  from  l«„  ■  7.  T  "■>'"  '"■ 
Moksfrorar„valf„rtreB,e,-  tn,lfi  '""""'"'   "-sidmc««  ;    tlio 

worthy  of  lu-tiiear;;  t '  b\;  ■  :;s":.';r' -"'''r^  '"■"  p'"™" 

into  execution."  L„ekl,art,  s^^ C^t^^^l^^'T ^!'r^ 
p..r-ue  the  .eience  of  che»,  after  L  oCho'oi  He  n  ,  /  '^  ""' 
wa»a,ha,„e  to  throw  away  „p„„  main^';  „to    «' 1°  7  "' 

-e  of  hrai W     Howler!' Jhilr  ^J^t^^X^  ^^ 
.*d  to  play  Che.,,  with  hi,  eo,np,„n-„„,  i„  „,„  office    Id  ,', 
»«la,.«,„a,hel,eard  the  old  gentlerna,,',  ft^t    '  "  t  'f 
P-  143).     Early  in  the  nineteentli  centiuv  some  nf  n,         •  ,' 

•nodical  men  of  I.ondo„  formed  the,„,e  «.,   "tV         *  '"',"?'"'' 
which  one  of  the  memhcr,  wi,  Mr  f"  !„       ?.         °'"''"  "'"'''  °f 

was  always  very  fond  of  chess  which,  in  1802  1.1    ?'      i^*     ""^ 
Pal*is  Royal  in  Paris.     This  he  record"  in  Ws'  i    ^Tt  "'  ''" 
not  say  if  he  won  or  lost  (vol.  ii.  ^39;    Foi X '     t'   '^'l 
cliess,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  270,  424,  451      I  o  •  ]  TTnll      ,       "^''^  ^* 
tl;ose  who  knew  NapoleJn  at '  Longwo  d  tint  h'e  " ""  ''''  ''^ 
played  at  chess  or  billiards,  at  the  C  wit     I         'r?T"""^ 
intolerable  rapidity;  at  the  latter  neUhewUh^'"'  '^'^"'  ^"'' 
^vith  his  hand"  (Lord  HolhZd^rPnr^       l^^^ 
1850  n  -io-.^      rVw        ^r'^'fl  Foreign  Meminisceuces,  8vo 
ioou,  p.  .iOo).     G-ibbon,  when  at  Lausanne,  used  nft^n  t-.  / 

chess  (see  G/6A0.'.   Miscellaneous    Work^  To,   1837,  P.'  34^^ 
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Herbert  Mayo  (Philosophy  of  Living,  8vo,  1838,  p.  265)  says  that 
Lewis  told  him  "  that  the  talent  for  playing  chess  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  general  talent  of  the  player.  It  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  musical  and  arithmetical  genius." 

In  1789,  Scott  wrote  an  essay  on  the  feudal  system,  in  which 
he  "  endeavoured  to  assign  it  a  more  general  origin,  and  to  prove 
that  it  proceeds  upon  principles  common  to  all  nations  when 
placed  in  a  certain  situation."  This  opinion  he  always  retained  ; 
for  Lockhart  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172),  "One  of  the  last  histo- 
rical books  he  read,  before  leaving  Abbotsford  for  Malta  in  1831, 
was  Colonel  Tod's  interesting  account  of  Rajasthan ;  and  I  well 
remember  the  delight  he  expressed  on  finding  his  views  confirmed, 
as  they  certainly  are  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  the  philo- 
sophical soldier's  detail  of  the  structure  of  society  in  that  remote 
region  of  the  east."  "  The  feudal  family,  the  last  historical  form 
oi%atnarcha\  me"  (MilVs  Political  Economy,  8vo,  1849,  vol,  i. 
p.  271).  In  the  Birman  empire,  "men  hold  their  offices  and 
even  their  possessions,  by  something  resembHng  a  feudal  tenure" 
(Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  135,  and 
see  p.  336).  Lord  Brougham  says  (pp.  323,  324),  "  The  chief 
benefit  conferred  by  the  feudal  scheme  upon  the  character  of 
men  was  one  of  the  greatest  value—the  habits  of  fidelity  which 
it  formed  ; "  but  an  evil  corsequence  has  beer  to  make  war  con- 
sidered honourable  (p.  325). 

Scott  says  that  the  first  interest  excited  in  Scotland  on  the 
subject  of  German  literature  was  owing  "  to  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  the  21st  of  April,  17S8,  by 
the  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling."  Sir  Walter  adds,  "  The 
literary  persons  of  Edinburgh  were  then  first  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  works  of  genius  in  a  language  cognate  with  the 
English,  and  possessed  of  the  same  manly  force  of  expression." 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  1792,  a  Grerman  class  was  formed 
in  Edinburgh,  of  which  Scott  was  a  member.  Their  studies  were 
encouraged  by  A.  F.  Tytler,  afterwards  Lord  Woodhouselee,  whose 
« version  of  Schiller's  Robbers  Was  one  of  the  earliest  from  the 
German  theatre  "  (vol.  i.  pp.  203-205).  1.  Lord  Jeffrey,  speak- 
ing  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  English  literature  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  notices  the  "  new  literature  of 
Germany,  evidently  the  original  of  our  lake  school  poetry" 
(Essays,  8vo,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  167).  2.  Hannah  More  raised  her 
little  \oice  against  German  literature,  which,  however,  she  only 
knew  from  translations.  Tlie  passage  is  so  characteristic  that  I 
must  give  it  entire.  In  1808,  she  writes  to  Sir  William  Pepys,- 
"  To  o-,vu  an  unfashionable  truth,  I  am  not  fond  of  German  poetry 
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7y.J    fk       T"^'  *°  "^^  "'°'''  ^^^"'^  ^°d  less  classical  than 
that  of  the  other  modern  languages.     I  ought  to  observe,  how- 
ever that  I  am  a  very  inadequate  judge,  as  I  do  not  understand 
the  German.     I  never  took  a  fancy  to  it"  (Roberts,  Memoirs  of 
Hannah  More    2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  262).     There  are 
many  things  about  wliich  Mrs.  Hannah  More  knew  as  little  as  she 
did  (xerrnan,  and  upon  which  her  opinions  were  equally  positive. 
However,  ner  horror  of  German  literature  was  perfectly  ludicrous. 
^ee  her  strictures  on  Female  Education  in  Works,  8vo,   1830 
vol  V.  pp.  27-32.    From  her  remarks  there  no  one  would  suspect 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  German  ;  for  that  fact  only  transpires  in 
h.r  correspondence.   In  1792,  Monk  Lewis,  as  he  ^as  called,  went 
0  Germany  to  learn  German  (see  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
<fM  G.  Lewis  8vo,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  69),  the  study  of  which,  says 
lus  biographer  (p.  181),  he  "pursued  with  ardour  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

.r!^\'T\ro^  ^^^^7^7,  «ever  would  touch  animal  food  (vol.  i. 
pp.  .i5j-3b2).  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  preceded  by  mad- 
ness (vol.  1.  p.  400).  J      <^ 

Scott  speaking  of  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  com- 
plains of  his  "detestable  Gibbonism » (vol.  i.  p.  3d8).   What  would 

w  n^-^'^V/  ''  '°''^'^  ^^^'^'  ''^'^  ^''  "»^«red  Jlistory  of  the 
V\  orld  It  IS  a  remarkable  instance  of  corrupt  taste  that  Cum- 
berland  (Memoirs,  by  Himself,  8vo,  1807,  vol.  ii.  p.  325)  should 
call  Turner  «  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  time  " 

.ATto?  '^  ^T^""  '^  '"'''"^^^^  ^"  S««^l^^d  see  vol.  i. 
pp.  390  391.  Lockhart  says  that  the  "Ragman's  Roll,"  pub- 
hshed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  confirms  Scott's  views 

Scott  was  fond  of  smoking,  though  not  to  excess.  He  laid 
aside  the  habit  twice,  and  twice  resumed  it  (see  vol.  i.  p  339  • 
VOL  VI.  pp.  105  130).  Niebuhr  "disliked  smoking  very^much,' 
but   00k  snuff  to  such  an  excess  that  he  had  finally  to  give  it  up" 

[j^^ebers  Meminiscences  of  G.  B.  Mebuhr,  Loud.  Swo,  1835  n  45) 
Burt  says  (Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  8vo,  I8I5'  vol  i 

^'  rhJ.'  ^a   ''  ""^'^  '^'''  *°  '^^  ^"^y^^^y  «^"^ke  in  Scotland." 

In  804  Scott  often  saw  Mungo  Park.  That  great  traveller 
related  several  remarkable  stories  ;  and  when  Scott  expressed  his 
wonder  that  he  had  not  published  them  in  his  work,  replied  tliat 
whatever  facts  he  considered  of  importance  he  had  boldly  told 
leavuig  to  his  readers  to  believe  them  or  not ;  but  that  he  would 
not  lessen  his  credit  by  relating  mere  personal  adventures,  which, 
thovigh  true,  were  of  little  importance,  and  being  marvellous 
would  not  be  believed  (voL  ii.  p.  11). 
Scott  told  Miss  Seward  that  lie  admired  Gary's  Dante  ;  but 
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"  confessed  his  inability  to  find  pleasure  in  the  Divina  Corn- 
media.  The  plan  appeared  to  him  unhappy ;  the  personal  malig- 
nity and  the  strange  mode  of  revenge  presumptuous  and  un- 
interesting" (vol.  ii.  p.  122).  And  in  1832  Mr.  Cheney  says,  of 
Dante  he  knew  little,  confessing  he  found  him  too  obscure  and 
difficult  (vol.  vii.  p.  370) ;  but  William  Schlegel  prefers  Dante  to 
Virgil  (Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art,  Lond.  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  6). 

It  is  strange  that  Scott  should  think  that  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  was  coldly  received.  The  truth  is,  its  reception  was 
brilliant.  See,  however,  his  remarks  at  vol.  ii.  p.  124.  Hannah 
More  supposes  that  the  Paradise  Lost  was  scarcely  known  before 
Addison's  famous  criticisms  on  it  {Works  of  H.  More,  8vo,  1830, 
vol.  vi.  p.  325).  Dr.  Shebbeare  says,  "Milton's  Paradise  Lost  passed 
vnobserved  until  Mr.  Dryden  called  the  attention  of  the  world 
upon  it"  {Letters  of  Angeloni  on  the  English  Nation,  8vo,  1755, 
ii.  23). 

A  proposal  was  made  to  Scott  to  publish  a  decent  edition  of 
Dryden.  He  characteristically  wrote  to  Ellis,  by  way  of  reply,  in 
1805,  "  I  will  not  castrate  John  Dryden.  I  would  as  soon  castrate 
my  own  father,  as  I  believe  Jupiter  did  of  yore"  (vol.  ii.  p.  77). 
He  well  adds  that  it  is  not  ludicrous  indecency  that  corrupts 
manners ;  but  "  it  is  the  sentimental  slang,  half  lewd,  half 
methodistic,  that  debauches  the  understanding,  inflames  the 
sleeping  passions,  and  prepares  the  reader  to  give  way  as  soon  as 
a  tempter  appears"  (vol.  ii.  p.  77). 

Scott  was  a  great  admirer  of  Johnson's  poetry ;  and  said  "  that 
he  had  more  pleasure  in  reading  '  London '  and  '  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes'  than  any  other  poetical  composition  he  coidd 
mention  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  307).  See  also  (at  p.  308)  Lockhart's  quota- 
tion from  Lord  Byron's  Diary  to  the  same  effect.  Byron  calls  it 
"  sublime."  However,  in  his  Sketch  of  Johnson's  Life,  Scott  only 
praises  "  the  deep  and  pathetic  morality." 

In  1814  Scott  visited  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  at  Lerwick 
Avent  to  the  Pict's  Castle.  In  his  Diary  he  mentions  the  smallness 
of  the  apertures,  &c. ;  and  sa;)S,  "  At  any  rate  the  size  fully  justifies 
th3  tradition  prevalent  here  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
that  the  Picts  were  a  diminuiive  race"  (vol.  iii.  p.  148;  see  also 
p.  196). 

Lockhart  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  1G3),  "Mr.  W.  S.  Eose  informs  me 
that  when  he  was  at  school  at  Winchester,  the  morris  dancers 
there  used  to  exhibit  a  sword  dance  resembling  that  described  at 
Camacho's  wedding  in  Don  Quixote  ;  and  M.  Morritt  adds,  that 
similar  dances  are  even  yet  performed  in  the  villages  about  Kokeby 
every  Christmas." 
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In  1818,  Scott  told  Lockhart,  that  as  to  Goethe's  Faust,  "he 
suspected  the  end  of  the  story  had  been  left  m  obseuro  fro>n 
despair  to  match  the  closing  scene  of  our  own  Marlowe's  Dr 
Paustus"  (vol.  iv.  p.  193). 

Mrs.  Keith,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinton,  asked  Scott  to  lend 
her  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn.  He  complied,  but  the  old 
lady  promptly  returned  them,  and  said  to  Sir  Walter,  "Is  it  not 
a  very  odd  thing  that  I,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  and  upwards, 
sittmg  alone,  feel  myself  ashamed  to  read  a  book  which,  sixty 
years  ago,  I  have  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  iar4 
cn-cles,   consisting   of  the   first  and  most  creditable  society  in 

^""tZ  J'^^^'/VP-  ^^' ^-  ^"'^^^  g^'-'^^  "*>  '^«^«  for  this  anecdote, 
m  1780,  Hannah  More,  as  we  learn  from  her  own  mouth,  quoted 
some  joke  from  "  Tom  Jones,"  which  drew  upon  her  a  sharp 
rebuke  from  Johnson,  who  expressed  liis  indignation  at  her  havincr 
read  such  a  book  (see  Hannah  More's  Letters  in  Moberts's  Memoirs 
of  Hannah  More,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  169). 

Scott,  mentioning  the  suicide  of  Lord  Londonderry  (Castlereairh) 
makes  no  doubt  of  his  being  mad;  and  gives  an  extraordinary 
ghost  story  which  in  1815  he  heard  him  relate  in  Paris  at  one  of 
Ins  wites  supper  parties  (vol.  v.  pp.  213,  214). 

In  1825  he  writes  to  Daniel  Terry,  "All  who  practise  the  fine 
arts  m  any  department,  are  from  the  very  temperament  necessary 
to  success  more  irritable,  jealous,  and  capricious,  than  other  men 
made  of  heavier  elements"  (voL  vi.  p.  22).  Precisely  the  same 
remark  has  been  made  by  Adam  Smith  (see  his  Theoi^j  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  vol.  i.  pp.  174, 175). 

In  1826  he  writes  in  his  Diary,  "I  believe  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming  are  in  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  double  touch 
which  takes  place  when  one  hand  is  crossed  in  sleep  upon  an-    ^ 
other.     Each  gives  and  receives  the  impression  of  touch  to  and 
from  the  other,  and  this  complicated  sensation  our  sleeping  fancy 
ascribes  to  the  agency  of  another  being,  when  it  is  in  fact  produced 
by  our  own  limbs  rolling  on  each  other  "  (vol.  vi.  p.  320).     On 
dreams  see  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  202,  204. 
Drew  says,  that  while  engaged  in  writing  his  "  Essay  on  the  Soul," 
he  met  in  a  dream  with  a  new  and  very  strong  argument  in  favour 
ot  his  views.     He  suddenly  woke  and  retained  the  whole  thread 
ot  the  argument,  which,  on  tracing  out  in  his  mind,  he  was  de- 
hghted  to  fiiul  perfectly  complete.     But  he  again  fell  asleep,  and 
in  the  moruing,  he  says,  "I  did  not  forget  the  circumstance,  but 
had  entirely  lost  every  vestige  of  the  argument  and  the  manner 
ot  reasoning,  nor  have  I  been  able  from  that  day  to  this  to  recall 
any  idea  of  it.     I  have  frequently  regretted  my  not  getting  up 
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immediately,  and  making  notes  of  it."  See  this  singular  circum- 
stance in  Drew's  own  words  {Life  of  Samuel  Drew,  by  his  Eldest 
Son,  Lond.  3vo.  1834,  pp.  447,  448). 

In  his  Diary  in  1826,  he  says  of  England  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  "  The  audience  must  have  had  a  much  stronger 
sense  of  poetry  in  those  days  than  in  ours,  since  language  was 
received  and  applauded  at  the  Fortune,  or  the  Red  Bull,  which 
could  not  now  be  understood  by  any  general  audience  in  Greo,^ 
Britain  "  (vol.  vi.  p.  333).     Connect  this  with  Art.  2205. 

In  1826,  in  his  Diary,  "  Women  it  is  said  go  mad  much  seldomer 
than  men.  I  fancy,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  in  some  measure  o'^iutr 
to  the  little  manual  works  in  which  they  are  constantly  employed, 
which  regulate  in  some  decree  the  current  of  ideas,  as  the  pen- 
dulum regulates  the  motion  of  the  time-piece  "  (vol.  vi.  p.  349). 

The  prejudices  against  port  wine,  which  the  hardy  Scotcli  look 
0.1  as  effeminate,  still  linger  in  the  north.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
atf-cted  by  them.  He  never  willingly  drank  port,  and  was  fond 
of  quoting  John  Home's  epigram : 

"  Bold  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood, 
Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good  ; 

'  Let  him  drink  port !  '  the  English  statesman  cried — 
Ho  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died." 

(vol.iv.  p.  162). 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  I  have  seen  of  port  is  where  Cumber- 
land says  that  Arthur  Kinsman,  head-master  of  Bury  St.  Andrews, 
was  on  one  occasion  too  full  of  what  he  calls  "priestly  port" 
{Cumberland's  Memoirs,  8vo,  i:  7,  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  43).  It  must 
have  been  before  1742,  for  Bentley  was  present,  and  judging  from 
the  context  I  should  place  it  before  1740.  But  even  in  1725, 
Pope  writes  from  Twickenham  to  Mr.  Wanley  for  "  a  douzaine  of 
quai-tes  of  goode  and  wholesome  port  wine,  such  as  yee  drinke  at 
the  Genua  Armes"  {Nichols,  Literaivj  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  \o\.  viil  ip.  362).  Between  1726  and  1 .  jO  it  was  well 
known  in  England,  but  not  at  all  in  Scotland  (see  Burt's  Letters 
from  the  Forth  of  Scotlind,  8vo,  1615,  vol.  i.  p.  158).  In  1765 
Grosley  {Tour  to  London,  vol,  i.  p.  80)  says,  "Port  wine"  con- 
sisted of  the  juice  of  blackberries,  turnips,  beer,  and  litharge. 
Townsend  {Journey  through  Spam,  vol.  i.  p.  241)  says,  during 
the  War  of  Succession  in  1704,  the  Spaniards  forbad  their  wines 
to  be  sold  to  the  Dutch  :  hence  we  went  to  Portugal  ^or  port 
wine. 

Scott,  in  his  Autobiograpliy,  says  he  never  could  learn  painting 
or  drawing.     "  After  long  study  and  many  eff'orts,  I  was  unabk^ 
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to  apply  the  elements  of  perspective  or  of  shade  to  the  scene 
before  me  ;  and  was  obliged  to  relinquisii  in  desmir  an  art  whi^h 
I  was  most  anxious  to  practise  "  (vol.  i.  p.  51 ).    Lockhart  suggests 
that  this  failure  with  the  pencil  was  an  advantage  to  him      He 
says  (vol    i.  p.  127),  "He  might  have  contracted  the  habit  of 
copying  from  pictures,  rather  than  from  nature  itself" 
^  He  says,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  It  is  only  by  long  practice  that 
I  aave  acquired  the  power  of  selecting  or  distinguishing  melodies  ; 
and  though  now  few  things  delight  or  affect  me  more  than  a 
simple  tune  sung  with  feeling,  yet  I  am  sensible  chat  even  this 
pitch  of  musical  taste  has  only  been  gained  by  attention  and 
habit  and   as  it  were,  by  my  feeling  of  the  words  being  associated 
with  the  tune"  (vol.  i.  p.  53).     But  his  smell  and  taste  were  as 
imperfect  as  his  ear.    He  could  not  detect  over-kept  venison,  even 
when  his  whole  company  betrayed  tlieir  uneasiness  .  .  .  neither 
by  the  nose  nor  by  the  palate  could  he  distinguish  corked  wine 
rom  soimd.     He  could  never  tell  Madeira  from  sherry"  (iv.  161, 
162).     Mr.  Adolphus,  who  staid  with  him  at  i»^jbotsford,  noticed 
his  disregara  for  music  (vol.  v.  p.  300),  and  Mr.  Moore  (the  poet) 
spys,  "He  confessed  that  he  hardly  knew  high  from  low  in  music " 
vol.  VI.  p.  94).     In  1825,  Scott  writes  in  his  Diary,  ''I  do  not 
know,  and  cannot  utter,  a  note  of  music  ;  and  complicated  har- 
monies seem  to  me  a  babble  of  confused  though  pleasing  sounds" 
(vol.  VI.  p.  128),  and  in  1831  Sir  W.  Scott  said  to  Mv.  Scott  of 
(xa..,  "I  understand  little  of  painting,  and  nothing  of  music" 
(vu.  314).     That  able,  and,  considering  his  education,  most  extra- 
ordmary  metaphysician,  Samuel  Drew,  disliked  music,  and  used 
to  say,  "  I  can  scarcely  distinguish  one  tune  from  another  "  (Life 
of  Samuel  Drew,  hy  his  Eldest  Son,  Lend.  8vo,  1834,  pp.  407, 
408).     Dr.  Combe  notices  "  the  frequency  of  nervous  affections 
lu  musicians  "  {Physiology  applied  to  Health,  3rd  edit.  Edinburc^h, 
1836,  8vo,  p.  304).     The  great  John  Hunter  "had  little  relish 
or  poetry  or  music"  (Adavis's  Life  of  Hunter,  2nd  edit.  8vo, 
1818,  p.  65).      The  celebrated  Watt,  who  invented  the  steam 
engine,    could    not    distinguish    one    note    from    another   (see 
Broinjham>  /- ^r,  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  8vo,  1845, 
vol.  1.  p.  3r;.).     Tne  great  Niebul.r  disliked  it.     In  a  letter  with- 
out date,  h.  writes,  "  Music  is  in  general  positively  disagreeable  to 
we,  because  I  cannot  unite  it  in  one  point,  and  every  thing  frag- 
mentary oppresses  my  mind  "  {Life  and  Letters  of  B.  G.  JViebuhr, 
^ond    8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  187).     Miss  Aikin  {Life  of  Addison, 
8V0,  1843,  vol.1,  p.  210),  after  observing  that  Addison  ftiiled  in 
writing  an  English  opera,  adds,  "  As  no  fact  is  more  notorious 
'"'■■   •■'•'■    ^  ^'^^T,^  pi'oporiii>*i   of  our  most  harmonious  poets— 
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Drjden  of  the  number — have  been  totally  destitute  of  musical 
ear,"  &c. 

Mr.  Cheney,  detailing  his  reminiscences  of  him  in  1832,  says, 
"  He  expressed  the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  Cervantes, 
and  said  that  the  ■  novelas  '  of  that  author  had  fir?t  inspired  liim 
with  the  ambition  of  excelling  in  fiction,  and  that  until  disabled 
bf  illness,  he  had  been  a  coEnrtant  reader  «tf  them"  (vol.  vii. 
p.  370). 

2213.     NOTKS  FBOM  Tira   LIFE   OF    ADAM   CLARKE. 

Life  of  Adam  Clarke,  I.L.D.,  F.A.S.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
B.  Clarke,  Lond.  1833,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  fiiv  *^  volume  is  written  by  Clarke  himself.  The  other  two 
volumes  are  by  his  youngest  daughter,  and  written  at  his  desire, 
and  revised  by  him  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  ix.  xi, ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  iii.  iv.) 

Clarke  writes,  "  Sept.  17,  1781 :  Came  back  full  of  heaviness, 

>wing,  I  believe,  to  my  not  reproving  sin  ;  for  I  heard swear 

'fahl:  '  on  Sunday  night.  Resolved  to  speak  concerning  this  the 
tirst  opportunity"!!!  (vol.  i.  p.  127).  In  1784,  when  on  the 
"  Norwich  Circuit,"  he  went  to  hear  Miss  Sewell  preach,  and  was 
much  delighted.  He  also  with  equal  unction  heard  Mrs.  Proudfoot 
preach  (vol.  i.  pp.  215,  216).  In  April,  1812,  Adam  Clarke  enters 
in  his  Journal,  "John  Bunyan  seems  to  have  borrowed  his 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  from  Bernard's  '  Isle  of  Man ' ;  Bernard  his 
'  Isle  of  Man '  from  Hetcher's  '  Purple  Island ' ;  Fletcher  took  liis 
plan  from  Spenser's  '  Fairy  Queen,' "  &c.  (vol.  ii.  p.  290). 

There  were  great  disputes  respecting  introducing  organs  into 
methodist  churches.  This  profane  innovation  Clarke  strenuously 
opposed  ;  and  in  a  letter  written  in  1828  pronounces  it  to  be  one 
of  those  subjects  which  "  are  at  present  rending  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  scattering  the  flock"  (vol.  iii.  p.  168).  The  puritans 
hated  organs  (see  Middleton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  ii.  153  ;  iv.  488). 
In  1562,  the  puritans  brought  forward  a  proposal  to  do  away  with 
organs,  but  convocation  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  one  (see  Ned's 
Hiatal^  of  the  Puritans,  1822,  i.  151).  In  1571.  the  puritans 
were  again  in  arms  against  the  organs  (i.  221). 

2214.    NOTE   ON  WOBSTBD. 

"  Worsteds,  called  also  cogivarea,  or  vesses,  and  oldkames,  made 
at  Norwich,  are  mentioned  in  the  statutes  as  early  as  tlie  eighth 
year  of  Edward  II."  {Strutfs  Habits  and  Dresses  of  the  People  of 
England,  edit.  Planche,  1842,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  93). 

Worsted  stockings  are  said  by  Stow  to  have  been  first  knitted 
in  England  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (Planches  British. 
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Costumes  p  260).     At  all  events  they  were  thought  vulgar  as 
early  as    U7  (see  Middleton^s  Worh,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  389). 

It  would  seem  from  Greene's  «Q,up  for  an  Upstart  Courtier," 

bat  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  worsted  jackets  were  vei'y 

fashionable  (see  ParJSs  Edition  of  the  Harlelan  Miscellany,  vol.  v. 

22x5.    THE   MANUFACTURE   OF  LACE   IN    ENGLAND. 

Mr   M'Culloch  {Commercial  Dictionary,  8vo,   1849,  p.  790) 

SfZ    f^  /T^  '^T'r  '^  ^''''  ^"  ^"^^^^"^^  before  1843;  but 
P  '^  Itlo    T"^  ^''''''  ^-^  ^^''  ^''P^'   'f  England,  edit. 

Planche,   1842    4to,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98)  has  published  extracts 
rom  an  English  MS.  of  the  fourteenth,  or  eady  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century,  which  "contains  instructions  for  the  making  of 
such  laces  as  were  in  fashion  at  that  time." 

2216.    NOTES   ON   THE   DECLINE   OF   HOSPITALITY. 

Tliomas  Occlif  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  complains  of  the 

decline  of  hospitality,  and  clearly  connects  it  with  the  increasinr. 

personal  expenses  of  the  rich  (see  Strutfs  Habits  and  Dressel 

!m"'  ?'.!     V  •  f';}''^^'^  ^^«  «o°^«  good  remarks  on  the  hospi- 

«i/      1     -^  '  {Journey  throughout  Ireland,  2nd  edit.  8vo, 

Iri  1  'h'      rVf  •  ''"'.'^-     ^'  ^^^'^  (P-«2),  "lam  of  opinion  tha 
rish  hospitality,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  once  understood, 
does^not  now  exist  to  any  great  extent.     It  was  an  evil  and  cured 

4^^  t   Tr     .^^"^^^"^^  '^'  ^^^'"^"^^  Kennett,  vol.  ii. 
p.  452).^    Storch  has  pointed  out  the  connexion  between  the  de- 

i"Ll  T'p  .*^  l"^  '''  '""''"  '^  civilization  {l^conomie 
M^^gue,  St  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  tome  v.  pp.  203-208). 
Ueemx  truly  says  that  hospitality  was  "particularly  recom- 
S  i  J  ^-7^ty  at  a  time  when  no  regular  receptacles  were 
tabl  sh  d  for  travellers  "  {Essay  on  National  CjLacter,  8vo, 
r.MW  1  1'  i^^^P^^-^^'-^P^  ^'^  l^^re  confuses  cause  and  effect. 
.1  bishop  Sandys,  m  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  no- 

Z^^^X^,"^,  ''  --^  ^  stranger  "(^....,  edit. 

2218.    ETyMOLOGY   OF   TARTAN,   WHICH   IS   CONNECTED   WITH   THE 

PURPLE  OF  TYRE. 

ailrT^  l^''f '^  C'o^^^m.s,  1846,  pp.  336,  337)  says  that  Logan 
'i-^ves  lartan  from  the  Gaelic  tcvrstin  or  tom^/U" across,"  but 
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that,  in  truth,  "  the  French  had  the  word  Tiietaine  for  a  woollen 
cloth  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  which  generally  appears 
to  have  been  dyed  of  a  whole  colour,  and  originally  scarlet.  .  .  . 
The  word  tartan,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  is,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  the  name  of  the  material  itself,  and  not  of  the 
pattern  it  may  be  worked  in."  It  occurs  in  a  wardrobe  account 
of  James  III.,  a.d.  1741. 

See  also  (at  p.  118)  his  quotation  from  John  de  Menu's  Roman 
de  la  Kose,  where  occurs  Tyrelaine,  in  Latin  Tirelanua.  He 
adds,  "from  whence  probably  its  name,  the  trent  or  colour  of 
Tyre." 

Respecting  the  Tartan  philibeg  and  plaid,  see  Pinkertmi'a  Cor- 
respondence, 8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  pp.  404-410.  Burton's  History  of 
Scotland,  1853,  vol.  ii.  p.  375  et  seq.  Spottiswoode  Miscellany, 
vol.  ii.  p.  77.  Browne  {History  of  the  Highlands,  Glasgow,  1838, 
vol.  i.  pp.  101-105  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  413,  414)  insists  on  the  anti- 
quity of  the  tartan  and  kilt.  Skene's  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  p.  219 
et  seq. 

2219.  THE  PROPORTION  BETWEEN  THOSE  TKAT  CAN  BEAR  ARMS 
AND  THE  WHOLE  POPULATION. 

"  The  proportion  which  the  number  of  men  of  a  military  age 
bears  to  the  whole  population  of  any  country  is  generally  esti- 

ated  as  1  to  4"  {Malthus  on  Population,  1826,  6th  edit.  vol.  i. 
p.  207;  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  447).  Adam  Smith  says  (Wealth  of 
Nations,  p.  291)  that  in  modern  Europe  not  more  than  one- 
hundredth  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  employed  as  soldiers  without 
ruin  to  the  country. 

Lord  Jeffrey  supposed  that  the  tendency  of  an  increasing  civili- 
zation was  to  increase  war  {Essays,  8vo,  1844,  i.  93,  94).  He 
states  it  much  too  broadly ;  but  up  to  a  certain  point  of  civilization 
the  proposition  is  undoubtedly  true. 

2220.  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  HOLLAND. 

The  decline  of  Holland  in  1669  and  1670  was  noticed  by  Sir 
William  Temple.  Malthus  ascribes  it  partly  to  low  proiit?, 
partly  to  excessive  taxation,  "  but  more  than  either  perhaps  by 
the  progress  of  other  nations  possessing  greater  natural  advan- 
tages." In  1669,  the  population  of  Holland  and  West  Friezland 
was  2,400,000,  in  1778  only  2,000,000  {Malthus  on  Population, 
1826,  6th  edit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  143,  144).  M'Culloch  says  that  the 
cause  was  "  oppressive  taxation,"  the  result  of  expensive  wars, 
which,  by  compelling  a  rise  in  wages,  diminished  profits  and 
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«>c.m«  to  a,cr,l,e  the  fell  of  Holland  to  oxc<.,„ive  and  rt   1  ml  t^ 

8>„   1849,  vol  „.  pp.  444,  445).  Mr.  M'Culloch  .ay»  UHMonaX 
/Cmmer..    8v„,   1849,  pp.  37,  38)  that  "  bet«on    ejland 
672,  when  the  terr.torie,  of  f=  Dutch  were  invaded  by  tSe 
trench,  the  commerce  of  Holland   seems   to  have  reach^l    u 
„roate.t    e,,I,t.»  and  th.at  it  and  its  navigation  w  re  ^ttt  .th an 
t  a  of  all  fcurope  besides.     He  adds  (pp.  39,  40)  th-t  the  ca '■«, 
of,t.dechne  werethe  increase  of  navigation  in  other  counWes 
and  the  taxafon  at  homo,  which  by  lowering  profi      diserraged 
arc  mulat™.     At  pp.  878,  879,  he  again  re^ats  this  oTf on 
.h.ch,  he  boldly  says,  ,s  confirmed  by  "  all  the  best  Dntch  writ""" 
lontes,p„eu  speaks  of  the  Dutch  profits  as  being  enormo  s  (Ip  i^ 
fcio..,  hvre  XX.  chap.  9,  p.  332).   Hume  gi-avelysavs    hit  H, 
land  was  rumed  by  its  republican  form  of  fovernmoT      eeZ- 
(«.  Ufe  and  Correspondence  of  Hmie,  vol.  i.  p.  243) 

till,   urn  OF   MOBTAUir   AND   INCKEASE   OK   AVEBAOB   BUMHOX 

OP   LIFE. 

It  appears  from  a  paper  in  the  Biblioth^que  Eritanniaue  fhnf 
a    Geneva  xn  the  sixteenth  century  the  probabiIlt7o    H S  w! 
4'883  years;  m  the  seventeenth  century,  U-QM  vJr.       Y      !? 
eighteenth  century  it  had  Increased  to  2^.183  yer(sr;Vl*'' 
on  Papulation,  1826,  6th  edit.  vol.  i.  p  341 )  ^        ^  ''  ^^^"^^^^« 

^Ur'^y^''^'^'"""'  ^•^'^^  '^''  ^^f^^-^  ''^'  devolution  the 
mortality  in  trailce  was  1  in  30  or  31 »-.     Accordincr  f.  P  ., 

mortahty  of  London  was  in  his  ti.e  1  in  2^    SwLm  i^:    4! 
and  of  Manchester,  1  in  28.     Malthus  (vol!  i  pn  406407         ' 
hat  his  statement  with  regard  to  the  mortal  t/of  London    sT 
aggerated,  but  that  what  he  says  of  the  nth.,.  / 

But^iaithu.  adds  (p.  408)  ti  jti^'^t^i'  zz:;T:t 

.'  t!:  .man  °"' ''"""  "  "'  '^"-"ations  on  the  PopulaLn  ie" 

.r  ■  tr-tL^Zdurn  *-n;^h7:  ^^:  - 

.».,  Edinburgh,  ,84'3,p.  17C)  sayi,  "^'ZSl:iT^Z 
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(lurinpf  tliP  first  l\alf  of  the  last  contnry  is  supposed  to  havo  hocn 
as  lii^li  iis  tivo  p(>r  cent. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  oijfhteontli  r(>ntury,  tlie  Tivin^-in  Uospital  of 
Dublin  was  ventilated ;  and  by  this  simple  measure  the  propor- 
tion of  dcallis  atnon^  tin?  ehildrcn  was  reduced  from  one  in  six  to 
one  in  twenty  {Oomhc's  Plii/Hiolo;/ij  <ippliiul  to  Health,  3rd  edit. 
Kdinbur<i;li,  Hvo,  183.'),  p.  224).  Dr.  Combe,  on  the  auth(»rity  of 
Hawkins,  adds  (p.  303), "In  London,  ei|j^hty  years  aj^o, the  nunuul 
mortality  was  one  in  twenty ;  it  is  now  as  one  in  forty."  Kor 
some  interestinj^f  details  of  the  increased  duration  of  life,  see 
Quetel(>t,  Siu-  rifoimne,  Paris,  1835,  tome  i.  pp.  240-24r). 

Wild  {Ifistoi'if  cf  the  Royal  Society,  8vo,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  7o) 
says,  "  Sir  William  Petty  informs  us  that  even  in  his  time  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  cinvs  in  the  hospitals  of  St.  Kartholomcw 
and  St.  Thomas  was  one  to  seven  ;  wliilst  we  know  by  suh  (|ueiit 
documents  that  in  the  latter  establisluuent,  duritiii^  1741,  the  mor- 
tality had  diminished  to  one  in  ten  ;  during  1780,  to  one  in  four- 
teen;  during  1813,  to  one  in  sixteen;  and  in  1827,  out  of 
12,494  patients  under  treatm(Mit,  only  259,  or  one  in  forty-eij;]it." 
In  1()79,  Paris,  with  a  po|ndation  of  500,000,  had  a  mortality  of 
19,000  or  20,000,  which  was  greater  than  London  with  licr 
450,000  (see  Kinffs  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  pp.  153, 
154). 

2222.     FnENCir    LlVINff    IN    ENGLAND    IN    THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

According  to  Davenant,  in  two  (piarters  of  Tjondon  alone  there 
were  living  in  his  time  30,000  French,  and  Dr.  Slutrt  says  tliat 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there  fled  into  England  100,000 
French  Protestants  (see  Sadler  on  Popidatloti,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i. 
p.  440). 

See  Art.  2136,  for  those  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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2223.    NOTES   ON    THE   W-vyT    OF   CIVILIZATION    IN    THE    NOKTH   OF 

ENGLAND. 

See  also  Southey  has  given  an  interesting  and  very  accurate  description  of 

Art.  2207.  the  state  of  a  Yorkshire  yeoman  in  the  West  Riding  in  the  year  1 723 
(see  The  Doctor,  Lond.  8vo,  1848,  pp.  1.3-18).  He  says  (p.  14) 
"  Potatoes  were  hardly  known  ;  tea  was  as  little  known  as  potatoes; 
and  for  all  other  things  honey  supplied  the  place  of  sugar."  See 
also  (at  pp.  17,  18)  the  account  of  liis  library.  He  says  (p.  33) 
that  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  were  used  as  a  school  book. 

Ormerod  (History  of  Chcsh ire,  Lond.  folio,  1819,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiii.) 
gives  some  evidence  to  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
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1.^.<I  (?r.ulMaIly  ,.,,im,lat,,l  th™s'  v"     o't  ,    !  I'"'  '-'''""■^ 

"f  tl,»  «„i,th,  whiW  fi.pi',™?-''"""^  *"""'"" 

..ron^iy  ,1,0  ;iM';.i:," ,  o ,  ™  z,;;::".""""  ^^f  "■""•■"" 

'<.n«,8y,„  l«0«,iv.2.-i9):  and  l.y      ,   Ju^'f^T'   «'"""«'" 

felony  wKl.out  lienoHt  of  clor-v  to  r n„  ?        *""  '"""" 

Maokmail  t»  , „.  one',     0,^1!/ K  ,"'"''  '"  '"  f<""  '"  '"k" 

.N..rll,„ml,erlHn<l.  WeTn'r^nrf    ^i'^.^^'^y  '"  'I"'  «nn,.ie,  „f 

an.l  Devon,  l.ctw.;n   4^() ,     a^uf '    0(  0)  '""Z  'f  "^'^''  ^-•^•''^'^'' 
6(50/.  i  from  Cumberlund  574/      // )  .T''' '•  ^'""^  T^'im-.ster 

"/  t^^Hjland,  i.  24).  ^  ^''^^'"'*'  ^'^'^"^^^"^'^ce^  History 

Such  was  the  hatred  between  ih,.  <J^  <•  1 
an  we  learn  fron.  Camcien    It  wl/in  Zl   '  '"  ^^"^'^"'^  *^'"'' 

mottled  point  that  ^^  the  t  ;t  mZ  ?  .'  ^IT,  '^'  ^^^'■-^'^'^'^  ^ 
Scotchman,  or  of  a  Scotclmuu.  a^l  In  Fn^-^l  "'"  "^'""^'  '^ 
allowed  of"  iCuMden  in  AV.  .^^^  v  Mi^  ^4'  "^^  "^'  ''  '" 
ncu  arly  established  ,,Tnon^.  the  bordere  (p  50  \  r  T  ^'•"■" 
(p.  -^71  ,  -Those  of  the  P>,i>Iish  fl..,l  ?'VP- ^O-');  <^ ''imden  says 
Nootland  were  a  sort  of  i^'kl  I^^\  "  ^  "-.^'^--hood  of 
them  either  Papists  or  tr  e  1    '         .^  t'"'^  '"^^-J"^*^'  "'^'^^  of 

-•-.ed  upon  i:^i:;^^:^:''^r  r'  "'^^'^^'  ^"^^^ 

of  the  bishop  of  Ku.s  \h^i      .vr^.r      ^    ^"'''  *''°'  ^^'«  '•^••^'  told 

fince  by  a  common  received  cns^om  w ill  ^""^ -T  *'  '^^  ^'' 
'nto  a  law,  the  testimony  of  a  Si^  '  ^  '•"  -^cl)  was  grown 
or  of  a  .Scotchman  ar^ainst    n  F  ^^>  '•^''™''^"  ^«'"n«t  a  Scotchman, 

he  French  ambassador  at  London  writc^'t/;  /"  J""^' /^oa, 
deulx  fronti^res  sont  si  ehastouilleunt  tons  1  ^  "' '' '" 
memesaison,  ilz  ne  neuvent  ^nrri„v  ?  ^  ^"^^  '''"'  *^n  ^^ste 
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north  of  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  (see  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk's Letter  in  Ilaynes's  State  Papers,  p.  230)  They  were 
wanted  "  for  the  draught  of  grete  ordynaunce "  (p.  242,  and  see 
p.  251).  The  French  relied  so  much  on  the  discontented  state  of 
the  north,  that  in  1560  they  are  said  to  have  had  a  design  "to 
make  York  the  bounds  of  Englaxid  "  (Haynes,  p.  314),  and  such 
was  the  inhospitality  of  that  savage  country,  that  Elizabeth's 
troops  were  at  the  same  time  on  the  eve  of  a  mutiny  (p.  312). 
In  1561,  the  queen  was  apprehensive  that  Hartlepool  might  be 
seized  by  "■  any  rebels  or  evil-disposed  persons  "  {Haynes,  375). 


2224.    IT   WAS   NOT   USUAL   TO   COLLECT   AUTOOKAPHS   BEFORE  THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTUHY. 

Southey  says  that  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  tbat 
it  became  fashionable  to  collect  autographs,  and  that  it  arose  from 
a  belief  that  a  man's  character  was  displayed  by  his  handwriting 
(see  The  Doctor,  8vo,  1848,  p.  15).  Tytler  {Life  of  Lord  Karnes, 
Edinburgh,  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  329)  says,  "  In  compliance  with  what 
seems  at  present  a  very  general  taste,  two  plates  are  added  con- 
taining specimens  of  Lord  Karnes's  handwriting." 

2225.     MEANING,   ETC.,   OF  BLACKGUARD. 

MiP'<  Strickland  {Queens  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  464,  8vo, 
1843)  says  blackguards  were  "  the  lower  functionaries  of  the 
palace,  who  did  not  wear  uniforms  or  liveries."  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  colliers  were 
particularly  unpopular ;  and  those  persons  whose  business  it  was 
in  great  families  to  carry  coals  to  the  fires  were  called  black- 
guards, an  expression  which  soon  became  converted  into  a  term 
of  abuse.  See  Gifford's  note  on  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 
Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  Mr.  Gifford  pro- 
fesses himself  imable  to  account  for  the  hatred  felt  towards  col- 
liers, but  I  believe  the  reason  was  a  deep-rooted  impression  that 
coals  were  unwholesome.  "  To  carry  coals  "  became  a  proverbial 
expression  for  submitting  to  an  indignity,  as  it  was  held  that  a 
man  who  would  carry  coals  would  do  anything  {Ben  Jonson,  in 
vol.  ii.  pp.  179, 180).  Halliwell  in  his  Dictionary,  refers  to  "Ben 
Jonson,  ii.  169;  Beaumont  and  Pletcher,  i.  21  ;  Middleton,  ii. 
546  ;  Webster,  i.  20."  See  also  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  vii.  pp.  217- 
250.  In  1592,  Green  has  a  sneer  at  a  "  collyer  "  {Harlelan  Mis- 
cellany, vol.  V.  p.  410).  Dekker,  in  1607,  mentions  the  "  knavery 
of  the  colliers"  of  Newcastle  {Knights  Conjuring,  p.  21,  Percy 
Society,  vol.  v.)     In  1578,  we  hear  that  Rookwood'e  house  was 
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I        "tar  unmeet  for  hfv  \^{r.^.^         x.   ,    „ 

2226.     NOTE    ON   THE   IMPRESSMENT   OF   SAILORS         ' 

a..i:?onit/ 

effect  of  this  absurd  lawil  to  ra1 1  ,f  ''^  ''^'''"'''  '^^'  ^^e 
clples  of  Political  EconoJv  ?r  l!  T^''  °^  ^'"™^^  (^^•^^- 
369).   In  1569,  the  FrrnrhTmbass  do"^^^^  '''''  PP'   ^68, 

government  «  a  arreste  mr  .  „,  '^^^"^  \"  ^^^don  writes  that  the 
-ns  adveu  pour  aus  lef  ;  nvo^eV'T  ™'  'T  ^^^^'^"^^  ^'  ^-^ 
Irish  {Corre.pondane.  LTo^frJf  V.  ^^'^^  against'the 
tome  ii.  p.  112).     Mr.  Beniar^fTi/^  ^""«'    1840, 

"  resorted  to  impressmentXf  l  ""'  '^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^h'^rd  II 

ing '  ships  and  sLmirbe  ng  extLt''^  "r  ^  7'^''  '^'  '  ™^- 
ovique  de  la  Tra^ison  de  Micharfn     ^^' ^    '  f  ^"'^''''  *^  ^''"■«- 
by  M,  Williams,  Lonlfst   IgS)'       ''  ^''"^^^^^'-'  ^^^^ed 
Jn  1666,  the  fear  of  imDres.,n,.r,f 

but  only  women  were  toTe^  eTnTpl'' ''  ^'  ^''''  ""''  "'  "^^"' 
p.  436).  ""^  '^^"^  ^^^IPy'  «  ^^«'-2/,  1 828,  8 vo,  vol.  ii. 

^}Sree  with  him,  not  tly    L  T'  fw'-/^  ''  ^f  ^^'^'>    ^  ^'^t- 
-  absolutely  necessary,  Lt  thVt  p^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '' .^'-'^'^'^  P^'operty 

be  law  of  the  land  f  its  real  l^uZ  r  ^"T^  '"  '"PP««^^-^  ^hat 
bas  found  an  ingenious  I ./.menrnfr  ^'''  P'  ''^-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
tendency  of  population  to  oCrTn  J.^h  '.  'T/>  ''"  "^^-^^^^^ 
i^on,  6th  edit.  8V0,  1826,  vol!  it  p^  ^ubsistence  (Essa.j  on  Popula^ 

fount  ^tr'so'caUed  S-bf '  f  "^  """'^  ^"^^  ^^  expediency  ;  and 
Ji^Played  in  labour  ta£\L  ZT7  '"  '^"  ^^'^^  ^^^  '^  -a", 
Foperty  is  a  ^,i^,,  and  ha'"o^X:^rr""  ""'  "'''  ''^' 
(•onsciousness  that  he  should  hYl.  ?      ^'^'^'^  "''''"  ^^s  a 

r-Peet  others  (^^.^o^fl   Af ^^^^'^^  ^^"^^^^^f'  and  should 
tomeii.  p„  SOAonTv         •      ^  ^^^^««''M*«,  Paris,  1846   mrt  i 
•  [>p.  ^U4,  dOo  ;  tome  iii.  271-277) 
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that  in  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  1821  the  price  of  potatoes 
rose  in  Limerick  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  per  cent.,  while 
the  price  of  com  was  scarcely  affected,  because  the  starving  people 
could  not  even  afford  to  compete  for  it. 

See  Thornton  on  Over  Population,  8vo,  1846.  He  thinks 
(p.  254)  that  the  use  of  the  potato  is  rather  the  effect  than  the 
cause  of  Irish  misery.  The  cause  he  believes  (pp.  256-258)  is 
the  little  attention  paid  to  agriculture  owing  to  the  excellence  of 
the  pasture  lands.  As  to  the  idea  of  its  being  caused  by  an  undue 
division  of  lands,  see  Art.  2205. 

2229.  THERE  18  NO  STANDARD  OP  VALUE. 

See  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  2nd  edit.  1849, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  100-105.  Mr.  Mill  shows  that  neither  corn  nor  labour 
can  be  used  as  a  standard.  He  says  (p.  104),  "  If  the  object  were 
to  obtain  an  approximate  measure  by  which  to  estimate  value  in 
use,  perhaps  nothing  better  could  be  chosen  than  one  day's  sub- 
sistence of  an  average  man,  reckoned  in  the  ordinary  food  con- 
sumed by  the  class  of  unskilled  labourers."  Storch  supposed  that 
corn  was  a  standard ;  but  this  arose  from  kis  misunderstanding 
the  true  nature  of  rent,  which  he  follows  Adam  Smith  in  sup- 
posing to  be  an  element  of  price  {Economic  politique,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 8vo,  1815,  tome  ii.  pp.  206-234,  and  in  particular  p.  209; 
and  tome  iii.  pp.  54-59). 


2230.    ECONOMICAL   EFFECTS  OF   TITHES. 

Tithes  fall  on  the  consumer,  not  on  the  landlord  (see  Mill, 
Prmc'vples  of  Political  Economy,  8vo,  1849,  2nd  edit.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  390,  391,  397).  Indeed  if  tithes  lowered  rent,  the  landlords 
would  not  be  so  fond  of  the  Church  (see  Chalmers'  Political 
i^cowomi/,  Glasgow,  8vo,  1832,  chap.  x.  pp.  303-331).  He  sup- 
poses that  they  falJ  on  rent ;  and  wishes  them  to  be  done  away 
with,  because  then  "  the  lords  of  the  soil  would  henceforth  hold 
that  undisputed  sway  in  the  commonweLlth  wherewith  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  property,  they  are  so  rightfully  invested  " ! ! ! 
(p.  307). 

2231.    FREQUENCY   OF  FAMINES  IN   FORMER  TIMES. 

We  must  not  ascribe  entirely  either  to  bad  laws  or  unskilful 
agriculture  the  frequent  famines  of  former  times  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Mill 
has  pointed  out  {Prineiple^  of  Political  Economy,  2nd  edit.  Svo, 
1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  258),  great  scarcity  is  the  natural  result  of  im- 
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223=t-  "oiEs  ON  rm  .nvection  of  oiob» 

domg  in  America,  under  the  t,  Zj  I  ,    '"'"  '''"S'  w™ 

*ips  *t  forth  at  (te  chari-'e  of  Wni    '"'«' "';''"  """'"  "'tt  ""> 
well  deserved  of  Keolnhloal^  'I™''''™  <°™  ""at  halh 

and  other  LondonerShed  for  aT^     ^  ^'i'"*^  f"^*  «'»'«'') 
by  the  npper  part  of  Z  1    oT"S  "l^d"  ""/"^'■' ™- 

-vhich  London  and  Norwich  were  maricedTo  .T*  T  "  '""P  '" 
relat,ve  position  ^Ami„sa,le,  .fe'^X  £,yd^  ""s^f  ""^'' 
P-  ol).  Indeed  the  ambaasirln,-  h^r^  ir  ^^''J'^^j  ^ '  o2,  tome  a, 
of  Ma..y  in  going  to  C^^t  be"ne  ZST^'p^^,""^^"' 
expected  to  land,  "quelnue  sei„„r  »  V     ,  '  T^™  ^'"''P  «as 

Bristo,  oi,  Ton  ertime  qL  kX  nicTo  ■""  """  ^"^  '"■■'  ''^ 

bad  a  «  charte  of  England  "  evident^  ,         ^"'^  Admiral 

&te  Paper.,  p!  2o).    £  'al/o  op  6J  ,T  °?"Sland  "  (fc„fi„., 
h^g  ta  the  enlani  of  the  lr„7ko^trbed  r^  "''  '?  "^^<' 

**rs^:h:s::^^^^  -«^"t, -^h  s^:  a? 

«uced  "the  aat'of  maUn'^ W 'wtTtur'  "nT,"''^^  '^ 
;»  and  other  linnen  and°w„olle„  elo  h     of  the        'T-""" 

<'-«Mi.5rr)  that  in  1,04 "  a  .^iit^m^hi  „?p':^.:::^t» 

H  H    2  * 
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had  crept  into  England  as  retainers  to  Don  Antonio."  In  1598, 
in  Mercer's  Chapel,  there  was  "  a  preaching  in  the  Italian  tongue 
to  the  Italians  and  others  on  the  Sondaies"  {Stoiv's  London,  edit. 
Thorns,  8vo,  1842,  p.  101).  Stow  mentions  (p.  78)  how  of  late 
years  the  "  Nctherlanders  came  so  plentifully  thither."  In  The 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  which  was  acted  in  1616,  the  Dutch  are  described 
as  being  settled  at  "  St.  Kathern's  "  (see  Ben  Jonaon'a  Works,  8vo, 
1816  vol.  V.  p.  12).  In  1609  he  alludes  to  the  Dutch  weavers 
settled  in  London  (iii.  405).  Tusser  mentions  the  Flemish  in 
Suffolk  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  {Five  Hundred  Points 
of  Good  Hxishcmdry,  8vo,  1812,  pp.  39, 1 13).  In  1568  the  per- 
secutions of  Alva  "  occasioned  great  numbers  to  fly  to  England, 
which  multipliel  the  Dutch  churches  in  Norwich,  Colchester, 
Sandwich,  Canterbury,  Maidstone,  Southampton,  London,  South- 
wark,  and  elsewhere"  {NeaVs  History  of  the  Puritans,  8vo,  1  822, 
vol.  i.  p.  203).  Neal  gives  no  authority,  but  his  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Camden.  In  Haynes's  State  Papertf  (pp.  455-462), 
there  is  preserved  a  certificate  by  the  bisliop  of  London,  dated 
1567,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  "  strangers  "  in  London.  The  total 
amount  is  4851,  of  which  3838  were  Dutch,  and  only  720  French 
(see  the  list  at  p.  461).  So  many  of  the  natives  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  in  London,  that  in  1 569  a  special  levy  was  made 
of  them  to  assist  the  Huguenots  at  Kochelle  {Correspondance, 
diplomatique  de  Fenelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  ii.  pp.  278,  279). 
In  another  letter,  the  French  ambassador  writes  that  fourteen 
hundred  Flemings  had  enrolled  themselves  (tome  i.  p.  297),  and 
ten  days  later  he  complained  co  Elizabeth  that  more  than  two 
thousand  had  been  enlisted  in  England  (p.  310).  The  queen  of 
course  swore  a  great  many  oaths  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it 
(see  also  tome  ii.  p.  62). 

Before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  many  French  were  settled  in 
England  (see  Art.  2136).  "Came  a  begging  to  a  Dutchman's 
door"  {Jack  of  Dover's  Quest  of  Inquirie,  published  in  or  before 
1601,  p.  30,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vii.)  In  1568,  so  many  of  the 
Dutch  arrived  in  London  that  the  government  took  the  arm, 
and  Elizabeth  ordered  Parker  to  make  very  minute  inquiries 
respecting  them  (Collier'' s  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1840, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  461,  462).  In  March  1574  the  French  ambassador 
writes  from  London  that  government  had  just  made  an  inquiry 
into  the  number  of  foreigners  in  the  capital,  who  were  found  to 
amount  to  13,700  ;  and  that  more  than  one-third  of  them,  nearly 
all  Flemish,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country  {Correspondance 
de  Fenelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  vi.  pp.  47,  48).  In  1554,  Mary 
put  forth  a  proclamation  ordering  "  foreigners  to  depart  the  king- 
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dora  on  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods"  (Collier^a 
Ecclesiastical  Biatoiy,  vol.  vi.  p.  62,  8vo,  1840)  ^ 

2234.  NOTE   ON   THE   WINES   IN   ENGLAND    IN    THE   SIXTEENTH 

CBNIDRY. 

Camden  says  "  the  sweet  wines,  for  so  they  term  them  all    but 
Freneh  and  HhenisU"  (Annah  of  Elizal,etl  in  lanZ^t^t 

2235.  HUNTING   IN   ENOIAND   ,N    I„E   SIXTEENTH   CENTTOV. 

(Hunting  declined  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Abt  1927^ 
In  August  1559  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  write   to  E^iXh 

from   Engand   some  "greyhoundes  for  the   hart,  and  ^or  the 
wolfe    and  m  earnest  did  he  seem  for  them  that  Throckmorton 

r:.:p(  .Si.  ^hra?es"f:=rti;,:^L-T.:u:!;!  ^°-" 

In  1526  Margaret  of  Scotland  writes  from  Edinburgh  to 
England,  requesting  that  there  might  be  sent  for  the  use  If 
James  V«a  brace  of  blood  hounds  of  the  best  kind  th^ta-^ 
good,  and  will  nde  behind  men  on  horseback"  (MlssTo^ 
Letters  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies,  8vo,  1846,  vol  li  p  20^ 

It  IS  evident  from  a  passage  in  Every  Man'in  his'  Hlou^:that 
no  man  was  considered  a  proper  gallant  unless  he  was  w    1  ac 
quainted  with  the  vocabulary  of  hawking  and  hunting  expTe    ions 
(.see  Beri  Jonson^s   Works,  8vo,  1816,  vd.  i.  p.  9).     TuSr    cm 
P  ains  of  the  ravages  which  hunters  and  hawkers  made  amol 
r""  T^  t™  ^^'^'  ^^^'  ^^^^^^'^^  Points  of  GooPhuI 

SJw  ^'TT^-  ''^'    ''^''   P-  ^-^•)      I-  Porte  'sTw, 

Angrie  \Vomen  of  Abington  (1599,  p.  63,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v  ) 
Lady  Smith  IS  represented  as  having  been  hunting  all  da^    Mary 

tol  /<?     '      t  r^  *^"  ^"'^  y^"^  ^^^^^^  ^^'  execution  used 

3'"'  P;  .^f^)-  .  ^"  1570  Ehzabeth,  in  one  of  her  hunting  ex- 
cursions killed  SIX  deer  with  the  cross-bow,  a  fact  which  s  dufv 
^.corded  by  the  Frenchambassador(ao™^;,Z«,  J^^^ 

pp.  204-206).     Did   she   ever   hunt  in  a  coach?  (see  iv  200- 

t^'I^'^T'^  ^^^'^^^  ^'  ^'™'  the   ceLirated' 
uImiL    \r.  ff^^t"ds,  was  passionately   fond   of  hunting 

S^^  rf    838)  '  "  ^'^'''"''^  '^"''•^'  ^^"^  ^"^-  P-  100, 
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2236.     "  MAllRY  "   WAS    PERHAPS    AN   OATH    SWORN    BY   THE   VIRGIN. 

This  I  think  very  probable,  thonp;h  not  sugfifeshsd  by  Halliwell 
or  indeed  by  any  otlier  aiitlior  I  have  seen.  In  old  English  it  is 
generally  spelt  "  Mary."  See  for  instances  Forbes's  State  Papers, 
i.  pp.  48,  50,  55,  114,  146,  157, 180,  256,  347  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  203, 
281.  Indeed  we  find  sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently 
"  ^larie  "  and  "  Marye  "  (ForbeH,  i.  475  ;  ii.  102,  306).  "  Marie  " 
also  occurs  in  a  letter  in  1569  in  SIuii^ji's  Memorial  of  the  Jiehel- 
llon,  8vo,  1840,  p.  156.  "Mary"  occurs  in  Stafford's  Brief 
Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  1581  {Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ix. 
p.  147). 

In  the  old  Scotch  poetry  we  sometimes  find  "  Mary  "  as  a  gene- 
ral name  for  a  young  girl.  Thus  we  have  "  your  Maries "  for 
"  your  maidens "  (see  Dixon^a  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  85,  Percy 
Society,  vol.  17).  "Mary"  for  "Marry"  occurs  in  Johnson's 
Crowne  Garland  of  Golden  Roses  (1612,  p.  71,  Percy  Society, 
vol.  vi.)    "  Mary"  in  Haynes's  State  Papers,  pp.  150,  207. 

2237.    WHEN   WERE   SERMONS   tlRST   EXTEMPORE? 

Sponlso  Gilbert  Wakefield  was  born   in  1756.     Housed  to  write  his 

AuT.  2355.  sermons,  but  says,  "  by  the  assistance  of  a  tolerably  tenacious 
memory,  I  had  seldom  occasion  to  look  on  the  book"  {WakeJieUVs 
Memoirs,  by  Himself,  Svo,  1804,  vol.  i.  p.  199).  From  his  way 
of  mentioning  this  he  seems  to  consider  such  an  accomplishment 
rare.  South ey  says  that  it  was  only  to  gratify  the  Puritans  that 
sermons  "  invariably  form  a  part  of  the  Sunday  service "  {The 
Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  8vo,  1848,  p.  65).  The  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
says  that  in  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  owing  to  the  attacks 
made  on  the  clergy  for  their  expressions,  the  custom  grew  up  of 
writing  sermons  {Shorfs  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  123,  Svo,  1847).  In  1559,  Elizabeth  ordered  that  "Parsons 
shall  preach  once  every  month  upon  works  of  faith,"  &c.  (Neat's 
Histoi'y  of  the  Puritans,  edit.  Toulmin,  i.  127).  In  1586,  the 
bishop  of  London  ordered  his  clergy  to  "  have  a  paper  book  and 
write  in  it  the  quantity  of  a  sermon  every  week,"  and  "  that  such 
as  could  iiot  preach  themselves  should  be  taxed  at  four  purchased 
sermons  a  year"  {Neal,  i.  383).  One  of  the  disputed  questions 
in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  "whether  the  sermon 
should  continue  an  liour  or  an  hour  and  a  half"  (see  an  Epitome 
of  Dr.  Bridge's  Defence,  1588,  edit.  8vo,  1843,  p.  16).  At  a  later 
period  L'Es;trange  tells  a  story  of  a  sermon  which  lasted  two  hours 
(see  Thoms's  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  p.  3,  Camden  Society, 
1839).     Cranmer  advised  Latimer,  that  when  he  preached  before 
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Henry  VIII  «  he  should  stand  in  the  pulpit  no  longer  than  an 
I.  HO).'  '"        '  '      '  ^'^^''  '^"  '"'''  ^^'^^'*  ^^^'  '^  ^'^''"^^^ 

2238.   PHYSICIANS  SAID   TO  BE   IBRELIGIOUS. 

Southey  quotes  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Kabelais  to  this  effect 
and  evidently  believes  their  testimonies  (TAe  Doctor,  edit.  Warter' 
8vo,1848,  p.  293).     Of  course  Southey>s  idea  of  Religion  w"; 
not  immorality,  but  disbelief.    The  same  idea  is  in  the  Magnetick 
Lady  written  in   1632  (5«^  Jon«cm'«   TforZ:.,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  vi. 
ful  ^*  ^^'',^^^^'  Southey  writes  to  Sharon  Turner,  « I  believe 
that  medical  studies  are  of  all  others  the  most  unfavourable  to  the 
moral  sense.     Anatomical  studies  are  so  revolting,  that  men  who 
carry  any  feeling  to  the  pursuit  are  glad  to  have  it  seared  as  soon  . 
as  possible    {Ufe  and  Con^esjpondence  of  R.  Southey,  8vo,  1849) 
On  the  scepticism  of  medical  men,  see  ColeHdge^s  Literary  rL 
mair^,  vol.  n.  p.  398,  and  Napoleon's  observation  in  Alison^s 

Smelp^sll"^''  ""''•  ''^'  """^  ^"'"'''  Philosophie  positive, 

2239.    NOTE   ON  EMIGRATION. 

Mr.  Thornton  {Over  Population,  8vo,  1846,  p.  287)  truly  savs 
that  unless  emigration  is  carried  on  on  «  a  gigantic  scale,"  it  has 
no  effect  in  diminishing  population. 

2240.     TAXATION   COMPARATIVELY   LIGHT   IN   ENGLAND. 

1  ^'■•. ^J^^^^«"  notices  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  in  Eng- 
and  high  prices  are  caused  by  excessive  taxation.  He  truly  savs 
{Overpopulation,  8vo,  1846,  p.  322),  "Our  public  expenditure, 
enormous  as  it  is,  is  certainly  not  so  great  in  proportion  to  ow 
resources  as  that  of  the  French." 

Mr.  Jacob,  too,  mentions  « the  lightness  of  our  taxation  "  ( His- 
torical Enquiry  into  the  Precious  Metals,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  221). 

2241.  HOW  MUCH  WAS  THE  HEBREW  SHEKEL? 

"Thus  Gideon  (Judges,  viii.  26)  when  he  had  defeated  the 
Midianites,  collected  the  golden  earrings  of  the  vanquished, 
which  amounted  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold 
perhaps  worth  in  our  money  five  thousand  pounds  "  (Jacobus  His- 
torical Enquiry  into  the  Production  and  Comumption  of  Prt- 
cious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  i.  119). 

Jacob  gives  no  authority  for  this  estimate. 


Ill: 
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2242.     NOTE   ON    PHYSICIANS    IN    TIIK    EIOIITBEN'iil    CENTUKY. 

"  Tho  cunning  doctor  thiit  for  oaso 
Can  keep  his  coach,  has  double  lees." 
{The  Wandering  Spy,  or  The  Merrij  Travellv.rs.     [By  Ned  Ward?] 
Loud.  8vo,  1 772,  part  ii.  p.  58). 

But   this  may  mean  either   that   tlicy  received  a  fee  twice  as 
large  or  twice  aH  many. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  eigliteenth  century  it  seems  that  eminent 
surgeons  usually  received  a  guinea— at  least  Cline  did,  but  at  the 
same  time  "  made  it  a  rule  to  take;  wluitever  was  offered  him  " 
{Life  of  Sir  Aatley  Coojjer,  by  Ii.  B.  Cooper,  8vo,  1843,  vol.  i. 
p.  273).  In  1802,  Dr.  ^larshall,  who  was  practising  in  Paris, 
used  to  receive  "  one  louis  tho  first  visit,  and  half  a  one  each 
visit  afterwards"  {Life  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  vol.  ii.  p.  399).  Dr. 
Combe  says,  « Not  very  many  years  ago,  physicians  participated 
largely  in  the  profits  of  their  apothecaries  on  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  on  which  conductors  of  schools  participate  in  the 
gain  of  the  private  teachers.  liut  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
practice  has  been  long  discontinued"  {Phymology  applied  to 
Health,  3rd  edit.  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1835,  p.  32G).  Dr.  Seymour, 
in  his  evidence  before  Parliament,  said  that  at  Paris  the  fee  of 
"  the  highest  grade  of  physicians  "  was  five  to  ten  francs  "  among 
the  natives,  but  that  the  Englisli  often  gave  more  {Meporfs  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Medical  Educatimi,  folio,  1834,  parti. 
p.  60,  no.  952).  In  1731,  Lady  Kussell  writes  from  Bath  to  Mrs. 
Cleyton,  "  Dr.  Bave  is  the  man  in  fashion  here  ;  but  from  seeing 
him  in  black  velvet,  strangely  powdered  and  terribly  perfumed, 
I  never  could  have  any  opinion  of  his  judgment"  {Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's Memoirs  of  Viscountess  Sundon,  8vo,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  68). 
Blackstone  says  that  medical  men  have  "the  character  of 
general  and  extensive  knowledge  ;  a  character  which  their  pro- 
fession beyond  others  has  remarkably  deserved  "  {Commentaries 
vol.  i.  p.  13,  8vo,  1809). 

Dr.  Jackson  was  born  in  1750,  and  died  in  1827.  He  used  to 
wear  a  brown  or  blue  coat ;  hat  rather  broad-brimmed ;  and  "  he 
always  carried  in  his  hand  a  light  gold-headed  cane  with  a  black 
silk  tassel  and  cord  attached  to  it"  {Life  of  Jackson,  p.  evil. 
prefixed  to  Jackson's  Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of 
Armies,  edit.  Lond.  8vo,  1845).  In  1721,  the  Parisian  physicians 
wore  black.  "  Un  medecin  ne  le  serait  plus  si  ses  habits  etaient 
moins  lugubres  et  s'il  tuait  ses  maladcs  en  badinant"  {Lettres 
Persanes,  no.  Ixiii.  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  Paris,  1835,  p.  43). 
See  also  no.  ci.  p.  68,  where  it  is  said  that  they  wore  a  large  hat. 
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2243.     BEMARKS   ON   TUNnniDGE   WELLS. 

Early  in  the  eij^hteenth  century  a  "  hackney  coach  nnd  six" 
med  to  run  from  London  to  Tunbridge  Welln,  to  tai<e  parties  of 
pleasure.  At  that  tinie  TrMbridoo  \NV.lls  l,Hd  raHu-r  a  had  repu- 
i^hon  {see  The  Mem,  Traveller.;  a  Trip  from  Moor,, eld.  to 
Bromley  [By  Ned  Ward?]  2nd  edit.  J.ond.   8vo,   1724,  part  i. 

In  News  from  the  New  World,  performed  in  1(530,  one  of 
the  characters  inquirin^^  if  there  are  any  "physical  waters"  is 
answered,  "  Your  Turnbridj^e  or  the  Spaw  itself  are  mere  puddles 
to  them     (lieu  Jonmn's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol,  vii.  p.  30'O). 

2244.     ORIGIN   OV   PANTALOONS. 

Southey  says  that  we  derived  both  the  thing  and  the  word  Seeako 
trom   Prance,   when  tlie  trunk  .lose  of   Elizabeth   went    out   of  Amvs.  202 
fashion ;  and  that  the  word  was  originally  taken  from  St.  Panta-  ''"""• 
eon ;  after  whom  "  so  many  of  the  grave  Venetians  were  named, 
that  Uie  other  Italians  called  them  generally  Pantaloni  in  deril 
sion     {Southey  8  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  8vo,  1848,  p.  489). 

2245.     DISEASES   CAUSED   BY   SYMPATHY     ETC. 

The  great  Harvey  told  Bishop  Hacket  that  he  had  in  his  own 
practice  seen  during  tlie  Rebellion  more  diseases  generated  from 

he  mmd  than  from  any  other  cause;  and  a  simUar  remark  ha^ 
been  made  respecting  the  great  French  Revolution,  which  is  said 

0  have  so  excited  women  as  to  make  cancer  fearfully  prevalent 
(see  Southey' 8  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  8vo,  1843,  p.  593). 

2246.    THE   FIRST   BANK   IN    EUROPE   WAS   ESTABLISHED   AT   VENICE 
IN    THE    TWELFTH    CENTURY. 

"T^rf  "f/T  P''^^^'^^«^  'f  Oommerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  123), 
The  Bank  of  Venice  seems  to  have  been  the  first  bankintr  es- 

subsi   ed  till  the  subversion  of  the  Republic  in  1797.     It  was 
essentially  a  deposit  bank ;  and  its  bills  bore  at  all  times  a  pT  - 

SrnTl'th"';  f.  ^r^^-«-y  «f  t^e  city.     Storch  fays 
bat  m  1171,  the  first  bank  in  Europe  was  established  at  Venice 

m^rZr'':r':.  St.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  tome  vi.  pp.  Z, 
Sat  1^7  tut  '^^'  ''  ''''^^''''  --  ^^^^^'  - 
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2247.    TUK    FIRST   CANALS   IN    ENGLAND. 

There  wan  no  attempt  even  made  to  improve  rivers  by  deepon- 
inj?  their  l)ed8  until  1035,  when  Mr.  Sandys  proposed  to  make  the 
Severn  navi^al)le  near  Tewkesbury,  tliroufjh  Warwickshire,  Worces- 
tershire, and  Gloucestershire.  Jhit  the  civil  wars  put  an  end  to  his 
plan  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1755  that  the  first  Act  of  Parliament 
was  pa8S(!(l  which  jravo  rise  to  a  canal  {^M'-CulloclCa  Dictionary  uf 
Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  232). 

2248.    CONSULS   FinST   APPOINTED   IN   THE   TWELFTH   CENTURY. 

M'CuUoch  {Dictionai'y  of  Commerce,  Svo,  1849,  p.  395)  says 
on  the  authority  of  Martens  (Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  147) 
that  the  commercial  office  of  consuls  ori<^inated  in  Italy,  "  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  was  gene- 
rally established  all  over  Europe." 


Ml 
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2249.    FOTE  ON   TUB   ORIGIN   OF   INSURANCE. 

See  M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849.  He  sup- 
pcaes  (p.  740)  that  marine  insm-ance  preceded  fire  insurance,  and 
that  the  former  was  not  known  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  although  Loceennius,  Puffendorf,  and  Malignos  wish  to 
attribute  it  to  the  Romans.  Indeed,  a  Flemish  chronicler  cited 
by  Pardessus  says,  that  a  chamber  of  insurance  was  established  at 
Bruges  in  1311,  but  the  writer  was  not  contemporary,  and  was 
probably  mistaken.  Beckmann  too  is  in  error  in  ascribing  it  to 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Campany  has  pub- 
lished an  ordinance  relating  to  it  and  the  magistrates  of  Barcelona 
in  1 435,  and  this  is  the  first  mention  of  insurance.  M'Culloch 
says  (p.  741)  that  it  was  introduced  into  England  probably  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  is  spoken  of  in  43  Eliz. 
c.  1 2  as  an  "  immemorial  usage  "  among  merchants.  Fire  and  life 
insurance  do  not^  seem  to  have  been  known  in  England  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Life  insurance  was  for- 
bidden in  France  in  1681,  and  in  Amsterdam  in  1612.  I  believe 
M'Culloch  (p.  752)  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  "  Insurance  against 
fire,  though  practised  in  France,  Holland,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, is  not  general  anywhere  except  in  Great  Britain." 

Dr.  Shebbeare  has  a  grave  argument  against  insurances  on  the 
ground  that  they  lessen  "  dependence  in  the  mind  of  man  on  the 
Supreme  Being"  [Letters  on  the  English  Nation,  by  B.  Angeloni, 
8vo,  1755,  vol.  i.  p.  101). 
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2250.  TirK  1T8K  0"  riNs. 

n  '^.m^/n'""'''  ""y'  {inctionari,  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849, 
p.  7J0),  '1,„H  wore,  not  used  in  Kn^lund  till  ir,43.  In  1581, 
Mulonl  udv.Hes  that  w.  Hlu.uld  manufacture  tlu-m  instead  of  imi 
port.n^r  thetn  {Hr,ef  Conceipt  of  English  Policy,  in  Jfarlelan 
.hscellany,  vol  ,x.  p.  187).  At  all  .vents,  in  an  enumeration  of 
trades  early  in  the  rei«„  .,f  Henry  VIII.  "  Pynners,  nedelerH  and 
glasyers  are  mentioned  (nee  Cocke  IweW^.  Bote,  i,.  9,  Perev 
Soe.ety,  vol  vi.)  In  1573,  they  cost  one  shillinK  u  thousand  (see 
he  entry  at  p.  44  of  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,  edited  l.y 
Ml.  Cunnmgham,  8vo,  1842).  At  Edinburgh,  "  in  1720,  we  find 
1847   p.  224)  ^^'^"^"^'^•'^'^  ^'"^^'^'^'^  'f  Edinhuryk,  8vo, 

2251.  mustaud  not  used  at  tahle  in  its  pbesent  form 

TILL  1720. 

M'Ciilloch  {Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  pp.  869,  870) 

tTi  2^'"  Tf  ""  r^  ^"""  ^"  '''  P^^«^"^  ^--  '*  -r  tables 
mi  1720.     The  seed  had  previously  been  merely  pounded  in  a 

mortar,  and  m  that  rude  state  separated  from  the  integuments 

and  prepared  for  use.     But  at  the  period  referred  to,  it  Occurred 

S  Id  the  seed  m  a  mill,  and  to  treat  the  meal  in  the  same  U 
that  flom:  is  treated.  Her  mustard  was  in  consequence  very  su- 
penor;  and  being  approved   by  George   I.  speedily   came  into 

Z7LT  T  '^^'"'"'  '^P^  ""'''  «^^^^*'-  a'considerabi: 
time  and  acqmred  a  competent  fortune."     Early  in  the  sixteenth 

TciVrT'^f''^^  ^^^"^  *^  ^^-  ^-"  ^  separate  trae 
(^ee  Cocke  LorelUs  Bote,  p.  4,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.;  see  also 

2252.    TRAVELLING   IN   ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

M'Culloch  {Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  117)  says 
"  England  the  statute  of  the  28th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  wh  ch  is 
ti    m  force,  is  the  first  legislative  enactment  in  whichYr  gu  a 

l^Zu7r^"  '"V''  f  P""  ''  ^^^  ^«^^^''     I-  tHe  reign  of 

P Inwas  ;  .       rji^'^'  ^''''^  *^   ^^P^^^  tt^  r«^d«;  but  this 
pan  was  not  extended  to  great  roads  all  over  the  country  till 

enturv  ">7'JP*i^'^^  '^"'  ^"  '^^  "^^^^^«  «f  the  eighteenth 

mm  Fr     K  ^'^  ^  ^'^  ""^  ^  '^"^^  ^■'^^  the  stage-coach  to  travel 

Phsid  ?n"^'^^  ''  Glasgow-a  journey  which   is  now  accom- 

t    rrl.\  r       'J  '"^  ^  ^"^^  *"  ^'''  ^'^"^«-     So  late  as  1763 
^'lere  was  but  one  stage-coach  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  it 
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set  out  only  once  a  month,  tulciug  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  to 
perform  tlie  journey." 

Tlio  Huctuations  in  the  price  of  corn  in  Enghmd  durinjT  tlie 
seventeentli  cinjtiiry  are  very  Hli<j;lit  wlien  compared  with  thoso 
durinijf  the  sixteenth  century.  Tl»is  is  noticed  l)y  M.  Jacob  (///«- 
torlcal  Inquiry  ivto  the  Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii. 
p.  139),  but  he  has  omitted  to  mention  that  it  furnishes  a  proof 
of  tlie  increased  facilities  of  internal  corrmuuiication,  which  always 
tend  to  keep  prices  steady  by  enablinji^  the  deficiencies  of  one  tract 
to  be  remedied  by  the  excess  of  another. 

Travelling — or  at  all  events  books  of  travels — were  so  rare  tluit 
in  lfil4  Ben  Jonson  ridicules  Coryat  ;)y  name  (see  Bartholomew 
Fair,  in  JonsorCs  Wovhs,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  iv.  pp.  447-458). 

In  1078,  Lady  liussell  v^-ites  from  Tun  bridge  Wells,  where  she 
had  just  arrived,  to  her  husband,  complaining  of  the  fatigues  of 
hor  journey.  She  says,  "  It  is  not  to  be  expressed  how  bad  t!i(! 
way  is  frt)m  Sevenoaks ;  but  our  liorses  did  exceeding  well,  and 
Spencer  very  diligent,  often  off  his  horse  to  layliold  of  the  cuacli" 
{Life  of  Rachel  Wrlotliesley  Lady  liuHsell,  3rd  edit.  Lend.  8vo, 
1820,  p.  li>4).  In  105'),  tlie  inns  in  France  had  two  or  three 
beds  in  each  room,  on  which  it  was  "a  favour"  to  get  clean  linen 
{Reresby's  Travels,  3rd  edit.  8vo,  1831,  pp.  42,  43). 

2253.    '^"^   STUDY    OF    FRKNCII    IN    KNfiLVND    IN    TlIK    EIGIFTOKNTU 

CKNTUlli'. 

In  1782,  Hannah  More  writes  from  London.  "  It  is  a  terrible 
fetter  upon  the  liberty  of  the  free-born  English  conversation  to 
have  so  many  foreigners  as  this  town  now  abounds  with,  imposing 
their  langxiage  upon  us"  {Roberts's  Memo i/>'s  of  Mrs.  Ilarmah 
More,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  250).  In  1819,  she  writes  ta 
Sir  W.  re]»ys  (vol.  iv.  p.  84),  -'Tlie  rage  for  a  Paris  excursion  lias 
spread  such  a  general  infection,  that  curates  and  even  farmers  in 
cm-  part  of  the  \,orld  have  caught  the  malady."  In  1734,  Ave  find 
]\Iiss  Dyves — a  maid  of  honour  and  '^iece  to  the  well-known 
Mis.  Clayton— taking  l',;ssoiis  in  French  (see  Mrs.  Thomsons 
Memoirs  of  Visconn.iess  Snivhu,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1848,  vol.  ii. 
p.  321).  Bishop  Wa<-son  \vas  born  in  1737,  and  m  17fi4  he  says, 
"I  could  read,  but  I  could  not  speak  a  word  of  French"  (Wat- 
sou's  Life  of  Himself,  Svo,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  44).  Pope  did  not 
know  French,  (see  Covrcspondahce  de  Voltaire,  in  (Euvres,  tome 
Ixvi.  p.  23). 
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2254.    WHKN    ,>„,   PARSON    FIRST   BECOME   A    TERM   OF   HKVUOM'U  ? 

Mr  Popys,  in  a  letter  to  Hannah  More,  dated  "  Wymnlo 
street,  gwos  .n  account  of  what  he  conniders  nympton.s  of  Tn^! 
^rcssive  inhdehty.  Ho  writer,  "I  conld  tell  you  son.o  of^t  o 
watch  words  by  which  I  have  observed  the  fir.t'indica  tons  f 
<  b  crve  only,  whether  after  you  have  heard  a  lady  be.nn  to  s  c-ak 
ot  the  cler,.y  under  the  i.ppollation  of  the  ^ar.v.A  you  do  no  a 
ashortturu^hearChristianity  spoken  of  af-.  p^.-tLj^^^ 

ts.,^^;' ii;:;tr"^  ^  '"'•  "^""^'  ''-"-^ ''''  ''^'  «^- 

Forrnerly«pam,n"was  often  used  for  "person"  (see  for  in- 
s^^ujce  //ayH««'.s  State  Paj^ers,  pp.  500,  513,  528,  553  ;  mZu^, 
State  rapers,  p.  811).  ^^  ^  ^naiauca 

Saphy  ■„  I74(,,  l,.d  certainly  notlun,,  „,.tirie  i„  hi,  ,,i,^    t 

2255.     NOTE    ON    THE    ANTI-JACODIN    MAGAZINE. 

Hannah  More,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  dated  "  Cowslfn 
Green,  September  11,  17<J9,"  speakin,-  of  a  «o  inian  cle^^™ 
who  opposed  soine  of  her  davlino-  schemes,  says,  "  Th  lan's 
mahce  is  inflamed  by  the  Anti-Jacobin  Magazine,  which  s^^^^ 
.n,  more  mischief  over  tlie  land  tiian  almost  u.y  o  h  ,  ^1'" 
-a..e  It  IS  doin,.  it  under  the  mask  of  loyalt/  .         I      t' 

by  the  bisliop  of  London,  exercises  hi.  malignity  towards  him  in 
-mmon  with  those  wliom  he  calls  Methodists"  {liZr^"]^ 
^rs^^  Mr.,  lla.nak  More,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834,  vol.i  i^  "o^^" 
^\hy  did  Koberts  suppress  the  name,  and  put l- 1  v  ^       ^" 

2256.     GOLD    AND  SILVER   PLATE   USED   IN   ENGLAND. 

I  think  Mr.  Jacob  {lUstorlad  Enqiun,  i,do  tho   pl  /     ,• 

p.  3%)  ■«  iiiolined  vo  undm-estiimito  the  value  of  t?„.  „1. .  ,' 

m  England    before   the   discovery  of  Ame,'  ca       He  '         "* 
»«tely  observe,  (vol.  ii.  p.  7)  that  the  fr  q.ent'-nfN  L    "•  T' 
IKsons  of  plate  to  their  sovercioT,  f„,m   '1       ^  ^  '""''"'' 

..rkmanship  was  not  »„  fine  a/to  Lm  "^  lar, ,r'°""™".'  """  "' 

vake.    The  will  of  Lord  B.n,|L  afford,  ell  TT     f  "'  '" 

etfpoK'n  R7\     c        1  1    ..^      -^       ^"^  ^^i^^^*'^<^«  to  the  same 

ettcct  (p.  67).    See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  35-37,  where  he  gets  ove.  the 
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difficulty  of  Wolsey's  magnificent  plate  hy  snying  that  it  was  a 
result  of  the  discovery  of  America.  But  the  mines  of  Potosi 
■were  not  opened  till  several  years  after  Wolsey's  death,  and  when 
his  power  was  at  its  lieight  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
could  have  produced  but  little  effect  in  making  them  cheaper. 
It  appears  from  the  accounts  preserved  at  Goldsmith's  Hall,  that 
there  was  a  sudden  increase  of  the  man\ifacture  of  plate  during 
the  reign  of  Anne.  This  probably  art)se  from  the  general  intro- 
duction of  tea  creating  a  demand  for  small  silver  spoons  {Jacob, 
ii.  206,  207),  or  from  the  desire  of  the  nobility  to  rival  the  plate 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Silver  forks  were  not  generally 
\ised  at  table  till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  (ii.  208), 
but  "  silver  forks  are  mentioned  in  1 605  "  {Ben  Jonson's  Worh, 
8vo,  1816,  iii.  267).  In  1523  or  1524,  an  account  was  taken  of 
the  wardrobe,  &c.  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  at  Maynooth.  He  had 
more  than  a  thousand  horses  in  the  stud,  and  his  plate  was  \".\\n<id 
at  1,000^.  {Miss  Wood's  Lettera  of  Royal  and  Illustrious  Ladies, 
8vo,  1846,  i.  264).  Miss  Wood  has  also  printed  (vol.  ii.  p.  204) 
a  list  of  the  plate  used  in  1533,  by  Catherine  of  Arragon.  I 
find  the  total  to  be  about  four  hundred  ounces,  silver  and  silver 
gilt,  but  not  any  gold ;  and  yet  this  was  during  the  time  that  the 
unfortunate  Catherine  was  still  well  provided  for.  In  1538, 
cramp  rings  were  made  of  gold  (vol.  iii.  p.  44),  and  in  1540,  Lady 
Lisle  had  a  gold  thimble  (vol.  iii.  p.  140).  Stow  has  printed  a 
list  of  the  expenses  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster  in  the  7th  of  Ed- 
ward II.  The  yearly  total  is  close  upon  8,000^.,  and  among  the 
items  is  "one  silver  coffin  IQZl.  5s.  6d"  {Stow' s  London,  edit. 
Thoms,  8vo,  1842,  p.  33).  In  1505,  a  London  mayor  left  to  one  of 
the  parish  churches  "  two  large  basons  of  silver  "  {Stow,  p.  85).  In 
1593,  among  the  plunder  of  some  English  Catholics  is  mentioned 
"silver  spoons,  and  other  like  jewels"  {Dodd'a  Church  History, 
edit.  Tierney,  vol.  iii.  p.  112). 


j^i 


For  profits 
of  Actors, 
seo  also 
Aht.  949. 


2257      TIIE   rUOFITS   OF    AUTIIOKS   IN   THE   EIGHTEENTH    AND   NINE- 
TEENTH  CENTURIES. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1778,  Hannah  More  writes  to  IMrs. 
Gualkin,  " '  Percy '  has  been  extremely  successful,  far  beyond  my 
expectation,  and  more  so  than  any  tragedy  has  been  for  many 
years.  The  profits  were  not  so  great  as  they  would  have  been,  had 
it  been  brought  out  when  the  town  was  full ;  yet  they  were  such 
as  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of.  The  author's  right,  sale  of 
the  copy,  &c.,  amoimted  to  near  six  hundred  pounds.  .  .  .  Cadell 
gave  150i. — a  very  handsome  price — with  eouditlonul  promisca" 


AND  NINE- 
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{Roberts's  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1834 

mcott  that  by  the  sale  of  the  "Ccelebs"  she  had  "cleared  with"n 
he  year  2  000^.  to  be  paid  by  ir^stalments  500^.  a  qurrte;' 
{Roberts's  Memotrs,  vol.  iii.  p.  318).  Hume  says  in  1761  "the 
copy  money  given  me  by  the  booksellers  much  exceeded  anything 
formerly  known  in  Engknd"  (My  (Hon  Life,  p.  xi.  prefixed  to 
Humes  Philosophical  lforZ;«,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1826)  In  1739 
Hume  signed  an  engagement  with  Miller,  by  which  he  received 
1,400^.  for  the  copynglit  of  his  History  from  the  beginning  till 
he  accession  0  Henry  VII.  ^Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  Edinburgh, 
lo4b,  11.  pp.  60,  61).  •=»  ' 

In   1766  Villaret  died.     He  had  received  for  his  History  of 
France  "mille  ecus  par  volume,"  and  Gamier,  who  was  to  con- 
tinue It,  was  to  receive  «  quinze  cents  livres  par  volume"  (Cor- 
respondance  htteraire,  par  Grimm  et  Diderot,  tome  v   p   lOn 
Diderot  received  for  each  of  the  seventeen  volumes  of  the  Encv- 
copa^dia  2,500  livres,  besides  20,000  livres  {Grimm,  Cor^^e^poL 
dancehttera^re,Jn.  364).     Pinkerton's  Literary  Correspondence, 
8vo,  1830,  vol.  11.  pp.  318,  357.     Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith   vol  i 
pp.  407,  416,  417,  466  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  218,  281,  37! 

2258.     MARL   WAS   USED   AS   MANUKE   IN   THE   FOURTEENTH   CENTURY. 

pj'f"' w^'"'^'*''""''  "''''^  ""'  """""^^  ™^"^  generally  in  this  (i.e. 

heshire)  than  in  any  other  county  in  England,  is  mentioned  in 
eases  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century 
It  consists  of  clay,  sand,  and  lime  closely  mixed,  but  in  unequal 
proportions,  and  is  known  as  clay  slate  and  stone  marl"  (The 
Hido^lJ  of  the  County  Palatine  and  City  of  Chester,  by  George 
Omerod,  Lond.  folio,  1819,  vol.  i.  p.  xlv.) 

Marl  is  not  mentioned  by  Tusser,  but  Dr.  Mavor  says  (Preli- 
mnanj Btssertation  to  Tusser,  8vo,  1812,  p.  32)  that  "it  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  a  manure  before  the  time  of  Edwaixl  II  " 
to'auoti  ^"^  ^'  ''"''''^  *^"''^'''  ''''  authority,  and  perlmps  has  none 

2259.     ETYMOLOGY   OF   LIVERPOOL. 

Ormerod  says  (History  of  Cheshire,  Lond.  folio,  1719  vol  i 
p.  xlv),  "Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  connexion  of  these  rivers' 
1  IS  impossible  to  omit  notice  of  a  very  ingenious  deduction  of 
the  name  ot  Liverpool,  from  the  Li«e  pol,  or  gentle  lake  on 
Which  It  IS  situated,  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxxvii.  ii.  p.  508      The 

"T-It,-^^,  ^f  ^^  ^""^  "'^  ^^^"  ''^'  anciently  given  to  Overlegh 
apd  x>etherlegh,  on  the  bank  of  the  ...ler  estuary,  and  it  is  by 
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no  means  improbable  that  it  was  the  common  designation  of  both 
the  connected  and  lake-b'ke  expanses  of  water.  Tliis  would  ex- 
plain a  passage  in  Brompton,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  celebrated 
exhibition  of  Offa  on  the  Dee,  he  calls  it  fiumen  de  Lice  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  193). 

2260.  ETYMOLOQT  OF  BARON. 

"  Spelman,  in  his  Glossary,  deriveth  the  word  haro  from  the 
old  English  Saxon  'par  or  wer,  and  of  latter  times  written  par ; 
Francis  Antiquis,  Jier,  signifying  the  same  thing  with  the  Latin 
word  vir',  Glossarium  Latino-Gall icum,  Ber,  Baro,  viv,  so  that 
the  Latin  word  vir  seems  to  be  the  original  foimtain  whence  it 
springs.  And  both  these  words,  bnro,  by  some  written  varo,  and 
vir,  do  agree  in  their  several  significations ;  sometimes  for  a  man 
barely  and  absolutely ;  sometimes  for  a  man  of  worth,  power,  or 
prowess;  sometimes  for  a  liusband"  {Sir  Peter  Leycester's  Pro- 
legomena, in  Ormerod^a  History  of  Cheshire,  folio,  1819,  vol.  i. 
p.  48). 

Sir  P.  Leycester,  wrote  in  1672  {Ornierod's  Cheshire,  vol.  i. 
p.  1,  note). 

2261.     WHEN   WA.S   "minister"   FIRST   USED   BY   THE   CLERGY? 

Was  this  the  result  of  puritanism?  Ormerod  (History  of 
Cheshire,  folio,  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  128)  says  of  Kobert  Comaundre, 
who  was  instituted  rector  of  Taporley  before  1574  and  died  in 
1613,  he  was  "a  busy  fanatic  in  the  parish,  and  was  most  pro- 
bably succeeded  by  another  minister  of  the  same  turn,  as  appears 
by  the  addition  of  '  Minister  of  God's  Word '  appended  to  the 
name  of  Robert  Wliittle,  in  tlie  register,  a  title  which  the  puri- 
tanical clergy  generally,  thougli  not  exclusively,  arrogated  to 
themselves."  Kobert  Wliittle  was  incumbent  from  1613  to  1638. 
Mr.  Dixon  (note  in  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  98,  Percy  Society, 
vol.  xvii.)  says,  "  The  term  minister  was  certainly  not  applied  in 
Scotland  to  a  clergyman  previously  to  the  Reformation." 


.■'■:r 


2262.    ANTIQUITY   OF   "  BARRING   OUT "   AT   SCHOOLS. 

"  In  the  chapel  yard  of  Wilton  [Cheshire]  is  a  school  founded  in 
1558  by  John  Dean,  clerk,"  of  which  the  statutes,  made  by  him, 
are  in  Harl.  MSS.,  from  which  the  following  quotation  is  made  in 
Ormerod's  History  of  Cheshire,  1819,  vol.  iii.  p.  90  :  "That  upon 
Thursdaies  and  Saturdaies  in  the  afternoon,  and  upon  holydaies, 
the  scholars  do  refresh  themselves  ;  and  that  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  {accordinfj  to  the  old  custome)  they  barre  and 
keepe  forihe  of  the  schoule  the  bchoole-mastcr,  in  such  sort  as 
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vluitlsT?.'^  '^  ''-'  -^-^-     Cat.  Lib.  MSS.  BiU.  Harl. 

think,  harder  than  the  men  TW  ^'^.  ^^*"  ^^  ^'^^d,  and,  I 
tban  our  women,  and  STt"  be  irtr  •'  ''  '^^^  '^"^^  ^^^^d^^ 
account  for  it;  but  as  the  annL.f  '  '  ''''"''^^^^  ^^b^^"'  may 
higher  class  ^f  woln  therr^'^V' '^"'"^  ^PP^^^^^^^ 
iOo^e,s  Life  of  ^r^l^^  f  ^fl^r  f^"^  ^^"-" 
407).  It  would  appear  from  this  ihl^  I  !f  '  ''°^-  "'  PP"  406, 
the  cause  commonly  stated     Th  s  f.f)  "'^'^  ^^'^  ^°^  ^^^'^^  of 

had  been  on  the  continent  bl  e  a^'  T'  ^T^kaWe;  for  he 
with  his  great  curiosity  an^  tataL  /''^''"'^' ^^'"^^^'^d 
every  facility  for  enquiry.  ^'   observation    gave  him 

"on.     When  Sir  Astley^  U  e„  M^Z^  w,th  subjects  for  dissec- 

the.emeo  had  no  particularly  -tTed  so  fe^^^"™  '°  '«"'"^' 
anatomy  that  their  very  existent.  „'"''"' f««' P«™ns  studied 

The  watehme.,  whose  busil^ilr^r'tStet  """^  ^^^  ''*^- 
"were  all  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  S*!,,"''''*^"™*' 
centage  out  of  the  sums  obtained  hvtl,  ^"owance  or  per- 

Indeed  this  was  so  well  known  thift  ■•''™™«»nists»(p.346). 
of  the  deceased  to  .it  p  ^1^01™  Jr"""™  '"  '"^  «-* 
Cooper  says  (p.  350)  thaVthe  aetunt  Jiven  Th"  ^^^  '*'>•  '''• 
■n  the  "Diary  of  a  late  Physic  an™  sTn  ."'""'■'■'*°"*' 

tionists  were  so  expert  that  ttevl ',' ""f '"t"-     The  resunec- 
everything  strai,Ja,ain  ta  tt^  ^rnL'"'^  ^^  ^^-^ 
pave  was  very  shallow  and  the  earth  ll?         ™.''°"!  "nd  if  the 
konr  (p.  352).     Mr.  Cooper  relate    /°      .1™  ""  "  '"""^'  °f  ™ 
remarkably  illustrating   tte   hitred   of  th'  ".'^  '"'  '""'*'« 
ndeed,  in  Scotland,  and  Ifterwlrft  h!  n  m"'"'?  "S"'"'*  *1'™' 
Wieved  that  childr™  were  iTdlaptdV?':';''"'  "  ™  »"»«""? 
;»» >.  -d  so  high  was  the  popularTeh-     .w  it7""  °'  *'""" 
Dubim  to  protect  the  anatomical  school^  w  ^f  ™  necessary  in 
>■«  Astley  Cooper  stated  hefZ       o         -^  ""'  P<'''<'e(P-  381). 
Common,:  that  the  aw  was  oSte      ^T''*^"  "''  "«  «»>««  -f 
;f .  "  There  is  no  pt„rieT       ftX^i;  Vf  ^?>"'-     «« 
*»■  ;a  were  disposed  to  dis.ct,  lZ^J:t^\^^ 
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This,  of  course,  j^avo  rise  to  dreadful  crimes,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
says  (note  at  pp.  407,  408),  "I  muoli  doid)t  wlu^her  all  the, 
murders  comiiutted  under  the  system  of  hurUntj  came  to  li^dit." 
Another  object  of  tliese  men  was  to  get  the  teeth  of  the  bcdies, 
wliich  tlie  'dentists  ea<,'erly  bouf^ht,  and  in  one  night  a  resurrec- 
tionist named  Mtn-phy,  cleared  from  teeth  alone  (50^  (pp.  399, 
400).  One  of  thtse  wretches  followed  the  English  army  to  Spain, 
and  by  drawing  the  teeth  of  tliose  who  were  wounded,  "  earned  a 
clear  proHt  of  three  hundred  poimds  "  (p.  402).  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  took  every  opportunity  of  robbing  the  kilhid ;  and 
indeed  liovered  like  vultures  over  the  field  of  battle  (p.  414.) 
The  profits  of  the  resurrectionists  were  immense.  It  was  usual  to 
pay  50/-.  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  and  9/.  9«.  for  eacli  body 
(p.  3()1).  They  nearly  always  insisted  on  the  opening  fee  (p.  .362). 
In  some  few  instances,  as  much  as  20/.  were  paid  for  each  body 
(p.  373).  The  average  seems  to  have  been  12/.  128.  (pp.  396, 
397).  Besides  this,  if  the  resurrectionists  fell  into  any  trouble, 
money  was  given  them  by  the  surgeons;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  expended  hundreds  of  poimds  for  this  purpose  (p.  395). 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Guthrie's  evidence  before  Parliament,  that 
the  Anatomy  Act  has  worked  extremely  well  (see  Report  from  the 
Select  Couivuttee   oti  Medical  Education,  folio,   1834,  part  ii. 
pp.    39-41 ).     Indeed,   Dr.    Somerville,   being   asked  "  Has  the 
practice  of  exhumation  ceased?"  replied,  "  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  there  is  not  one  case  of  a  charge  for  disinterring  bodies  in 
the  criminal   calendar ;  in  fact,  the  practice  cannot  exist,  while 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.     No 
one  would  employ  the  exhumator  "  (part  ii.  p.  207,  No.  6756). 
He  added  that  the  lower  orders  had  no  "  repugnance  to  dissec- 
tion," and  this  indifterence  "  I  believe  with  the  majority  arises 
out  of  a  feeling  o^'  almost  total  indifterence  to  what  becomes  of 
their  bodies  after  death"  (part  ii.  p.  208,  No.  6770).    Dr. Somer- 
ville told  the  Committee,  that  before  the  passing  of  the  Anatomy 
Act  there  were  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  bodies  dis- 
sected yearly  ;  but  "  the  last  year  being  the  first  of  the  operation 
of  tlie  new  Act,  the  number  in  London  amounted  to  upwards  ot 
six  hundred,  and  in  the  country  to  nearly  one  hundred  "  {Report 
on  Medical  Education,  part  ii.  p.  210,  No.  6793).     In  the  Auto- 
biography of  Grent,  written  in  1746,  are  some  curious  notices  of 
exhumation.     Gent  says  that  at    Kingston  assizes   he   heard  a 
"  trial  of  a  wretched  sexton  (who  seems  to  have  been  imitated 
lately  by  one  Burton,  a  glazier  in  York),  for  stealing  dead  bodies 
out  of  their  graves,  and  selling  them,  as  is  represented  in  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  to  those  fleaing  rascals  the  mvgcons"  {Life  oj 
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Thomas  Gent,  by  m,„,,if^  ^        j 

ti.'H  of  Jonathan  Wil  1   wL'!   ?  f'T  '"'  '"^'"""^  "*'  ^J-'  <'xecu. 

of  their  j.mveH."     F.!  • '  fT  '         '^'^'  "^''^^'"^'  ^^'''M''  out 

nary  to  "  b... "  th.  GL    f n  «^'^^:"^!-"^''  ^-^'"tury  it  ,va.s  n,.,.- 

2265.    Tim   WORD   BKAUX   FIRST   USED 

Wil«„n,  u„d  Fieldi;,lJ  Particulady  to   HowiU, 

2266.   OIISERVATIOHS   ON   NUIISISO 

™„ple  ,„e  ,et  1,.,  fat,,i..„aHe  fri.tr.;;  2?',,:;" '''" 
children,  thereby  discoiirn.r,-rwr  fi  .       /  nuisuig   Jier  own 

in  her  ti^e  of  indr  £',„,*'""  '?'  "™"'"<-'  '""'''-"■ 
to  the  m.na«™e„t'„^  "r.  ::  .r:  J;;;:!'! '"t^  '"'- 
feelinrf  nurses."     Th,.  lu.r...«f.      •  •      ^j?"^^'"*^  and  sometimes  un- 

own  J,nd.„;4;^,:sf:::;r^'^rj"t^e:r«-?r^ 

."foW  0/  Z>,>»,i„.,  2„d  edit  Edinburgh,  8  ;,  1 S3G  ,   258        *" 
takes  place  too  earlv  Jl      *        '     '  ,' '"      '"  K"-''"='">1  weailinj.- 

,fj,  2„d  ^dit:Su  .5:  v'o°  8tr ;6^^'Ttf ^  '^^'  ^^'- 

of  Ecclesiastical  Law  dra™  ,ri,l  r.lj^'         ^"    '°  *''"  ''^y*'"" 
Me  recommended  to  biS  "f  .''^  ^""'"«'  »  '552,  "Womeu 

directed  to  censure    1,  ItlT;^^^^^^^  '^f^'^  - 

Alexauder  Neckham   in  1117  .    ■"■WWlrf,  vol.  111.  p.  7121. 

Kicliard  I.     His  mo't  er    c    '  ™.     "  ""  ""=  «™«  "igl't  as  our 
*.d,  and  sue"LTh^;ri  r„i:  Tor  rrtV"?  "Vl"  "^•"' 
*nt  with  the  .eft »  ( I,,,,,,  Z.X"'  B*:^,::'/,  "  °"" 
V-  449>    In  1590,  when  Eobert  Sydney,  afterwards  earl  of 
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licicester,  was  l)orn,  they  {?ave  him  "  mirse's  milk  and  saffron" 
(Sydney  Letters,  folio,  1746,  vol.  i.  p.  371 ).  The  fimile  of  Kous- 
scaii  restored  to  France  the  old  fashion  of  mothers  nursing  their 
own  children.  At  the  same  time  it  had  been  recommended  by 
j^utTon  on  scientific  grounds  {Villemain,  Litterature  aii  XVIIV 
SlPcle,  Paris,  1846,  tome  ii.  pp.  264,  265V  Cranmer  orders 
mothers  to  suckle  their  own  children  {TodtVs  Life  of  Cranmer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3.37).  The  influence  of  Rousseau  in  this  matter  is 
7nentioned  in  Correnpondance  Litteraire,  par  Gnmm  et  Diderot, 
tome  ix.  p.  165.  Eyre  says  that  among  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia "  infants  are  not  often  weaned  until  between  two  and  three 
years  old,  but  during  this  time  any  food  is  given  them  which  tliey 
can  eat,  except  those  kinds  of  vegetables  which  are  likely  to  dis- 
a<'ree  with  them"  (Eyre's  Expedition  into  Central  Australia, 
l!i(md.  8vo,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  293). 

In  the  time  of  Montaigne  it  was  usual  to  have  wet  nurses, 
whose  imfortunate  infants  were  literally  suckled  by  goats  (Essals 
do  Montaigne,  livre  ii.  chap.  viii.  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  p.  247).  At 
Pitcairn  Island,  the  child  "  is  sometimes  not  weaned  for  three  or 
fourj'ears"  (Beechey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i. 
]).  128).  Dr.  Cvdlen  ( Works,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  621) 
observes  that  children  are  most  likely  to  have  rickets  when  they 
have  been  suckled  longer  than  usual,  and  the  milk  of  the  nurse 
becomes  watery.  In  1798,  Wendelstadt  published  at  Leipsic  a 
work  on  the  duty  of  mothers  nursing  their  own  chilren  (Sprengel, 
Hlstolre  de  la  Medecine,  vi.  479).  Herbert  Mayo  (The  Philo- 
sophy of  Living,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1838,  p.  90)  says,  "Those  infants 
are  generally  the  strongest  and  the  most  formed  which  are  the 
latest  weaned." 


2267.     THE   riTlST   GARDENS   IN   EUROrE. 

The  first  physic  garden  in  England  was  planted  at  Oxford  in 
1640  {Phillips  8  History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  8vo,  1822, 
vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12).  Phillips  adds  (i.  75)  that  about  1509,  "  garden- 
ing first  began  to  be  attended  to  in  England."  This  seems  to 
apply  to  kitchen  gardens  (vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  245).  Mr.  Hallam 
says  (Literature  of  Europe,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  457) 
that  the  first  botanical  garden  was  established  by  Cordus  at  ]Mar- 
burg  in  1530.  He  adds  (vol.  ii.  p.  240)  that  the  first  public 
garden  in  France  was  at  Montpellier  ;  but  there  was  none  at 
]4ris  in  1558.  In  1732,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  writes  to  Mrs.  Clayton, 
"  Some  time  ago  I  was  observing  to  you  that  the  present  taste  of 
gardening  was  in  a  great  measure  formed  upon  such  a  sort  of 
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model  as  my  lord  Bacon  had   laid  down  above  a  hundred  years 
ago,  though  It  never  obtained  authority  amongst  us  till  of  late  '' 
He  then  quotes  the  passage  of  Eacon  (Mrs.  Thomson^,  Me,uulr. 
of  Viscauntess  Sundon,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  i  U)      At 
the    end    of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  garden   was  znade  in' 
Houndsditch,    by  one   "  Cawsuay,  that  served  the  mark.-t    vi 
herbs  and  roots     (^W,  Londor,^  edit.  Thorns,  8vo,  1842,  p.  49) 
hir  >V  jlharn    .tt  lesbery  was  mayor  of  l.ondon  in  1487,  u  ,   hi 
m  the  cty  a  "  dwelling  house  with  a  garden  "  (p.  92),  and  in  14(i. 
there  was  "  a  garden  in  Hosier  Lane  "  (p.  96).     Dr.  8hel,bear.: 
f/'./L.r;  rT  ■'''"'!   ''  ^"^-^^^^^  ^^^^-«  -   -»tury  ago 
ip'266X>''''      "^^  "''  '^"  ^"^^"'^  ^"'^"'^'  '^■^'  ^7^^'  ^^l-^'- 

2268.     INFLUENCE   OF   FOOD   ON   NATIONAL    CKARACTER. 

Phillips  (^^.^or2/  of  Oultlvated   Vegetables,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  ,„„ 

p.  5)  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Veitch,  who  says,  "  I  am  pe  suadc  'l  ' 

that  :    will  be  mvariably  found  true  that  those  who  are^livin ''  o  ""  ' 

animal  food  are  more  impetuous  in  temper  than  those  wholi  "  A-n 
on  vegetable  aliment."     Dr.  Jackson,  who  was  a  very  observ  r , 
rnan,  and  had  travelled  on  foot  through  great  part  of'^Phirope  a7. 

Ulfoodt'  'h'f '"''  eenturysays,  "The^Euglish  con^u^:! 
;    ;    food  in  a  higher  proportion  than  most  European  nations" 

1845  p.  329)  He  adds  (p.  339),  "It  is  a  physical  fact  wc-l 
ascertamed  and  obvious  in  its  reasons,  that  a  course  of  higl 
hving  increases  animal  irritability."     Dr.  Prout  positively  asserts 

1  Ss'lTt:  nf^'n^'T  ^^""'^  Brldge^oadr  TreJ.e,  8vo, 
1845  pp.  443  450).  Combe  says  {The  Constitutior,  of  Man  U 
Relatwn  to  External  Objects,  Edinburgh,  1848,  p.  54),  "From 

Tm  Tnir"  1  ^"^^7^""^  ^^'''^^  «^  the  agriculture  of  France 
by  M.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux,  published  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Lmverselle,  it  appears  that  the  consumption  of  beef  in  th^it 
country  relative  to  it.  population  is  only  one-sixth  of  what  it  i.  iu 
Lngland  (Journal  of  Agriculture,  no.  iii.  p.  390).  Mr.  Lawren.-e 
observes  (Lectures  on  Man,  8vo,  1844,  pp.  144,  146,  147)  that  'is 
men  advance  in  civilization  they  eat  less  animll  and  more  veot 

renlt' will  ".  \"  ^"T  ''r'  ^""^"'  «P^"^^"  ^^'"^^  -  *'"^  --'- 1 
strength  wi  1  deteriorate.     In  1654,  Sir  John  Reresby  (Trac-els 

«^Z  i/.^o..    8V0,  1831,  p.  25),  mentions  that  between  iSloi: 

VI  h  their  bread.  He  says  (p.  102)  that  in  Italy,  little  flesh  is 
e^en  but  mostly  frmts  and  salads;  and  fowl  is  seldom  purchased 
but  by  people  of  quality."    At  p.  158,  h.     ys  the  Low  Dutch 
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"  feed  very  sparingly,  tlie  })eHfc  citizens  ncldom  eatinpf  warm  flesh 
above  twice  in  a  week,  and  tlmt  boiled."  The  Nt»itb  American 
Indians  are  very  Hmall  eatern  (hoo.  Gatlln'a  North  American, 
Iiulldm,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  12.3,  124).  Herbert  Mayo  {Pld- 
losophy  of  Livinf/,  8vo,  18.38,  p.  .37)  thinks  "the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  nutriment  is  always  the  same,  from  whatever  source 
ebtained."  He  adds  (p.  .38),  "The  Laplanders  are  a  meagre  race, 
living  exclusively  on  animal  food.  The  Hindoos,  a  fine  race  of 
men,  feed  on  vegetables  alone."  He  says  (pp.  85,  8fi),  "  Dr.  Beau- 
mont made  the  singular  n'Uiark  that  anger  causes  the  bile  to  flow 
into  the  stomach;  hence  the  indigestion  of  the  choleric  man." 
Comte  {P/ulomphie  positive,  iv.  465),  says,  civilised  nations  eat 
less  than  savages.  Jiut  compare  Lewis  on  Methods  of  Observa- 
tion in  Politics,  ii.  450. 


2269.    niSTonv,  ETC.,  of  midwifery. 

Sir  Charles  Clark,  in  his  evidence  before  Parliament,  said  that 
midwifery  was  not  taught  by  medical  men  in  this  country  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  Dr.  Chap- 
man was  one  of  the  first  who  wrote  upon  it  (Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  M  dical  Education,  folio,  1834,  part  i. 
p.  277,  no.  4194).  In  1788,  the  College  of  Surgeons  passed  a 
"  bye-law  excluding  practitioners  in  midwifery  from  a  seat  in  the 
council"  {Reports  on  Medical  Education,  1834,  part  ii.  p.  13, 
no.  4812  ;  see  also  p.  20,  no.  4883).  Mr.  Guthrie  said,  "There 
never  was  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  very  eminent  midwife  that  was 
a  very  eminent  surgeon  "  {Reports  on  Medical  Education,  part  ii. 
p.  75,  no.  5285),  and  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  was  not  afraid  to 
express  his  upinion  that  midwifery,  as  a  science,  is  useless.  He 
says,  "  Parturition,  I  consider,  a  natural  operation,  and  the  less 
surgeons  have  to  do  with  it  the  better;"  and  he  supports  this 
opinion  by  observing  that  there  are  no  regular  midwives  among 
the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  or  Africans  111  He  adds,  "  I  consider  it 
derogatory  to  any  liberal  man  to  assume  the  office  of  a  nurse,  of 
an  (A  woman;  and  that  it  is  an  imposture  to  pretend  that  a 
medical  man  is  recpiired  at  a  labour"  {Report  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation, folio,  1834,  part  ii.  pp.  145,  146,  nos.  5967-5975).  Thus 
far  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle ;  but  a  higher  authority.  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  expressed  strong  opinions  in  favour  of  the  connection 
between  surgery  and  midwif(,'ry ;  "  the  greatest  danger  in  practice 
results  from  a  surgeon  conceiving  that  he  ought  to  know  nothing 
about  midwifery."  "  I  have  known  on  more  than  two  or  three 
occasions,  that  a  surgeon  has  been  treating  a,  supposed  stricture  of 
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the  rectum  for  years  by  painful  operations,  where  the  complaint 
arune  from  displacement  of  the  womb,  ns  he  ou^rht  to  liave  known." 
Sir  Charles  proceeds  to  relate  a  circumstance  in  whieii  he  was 
concerned,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  a  midwife  beinj,^  a  jrood 
surgeon  {Report  on  MeAlcai  Education,  folio,  1834,  part  ii 
pp.  133,  134,  no.  5887-5889). 

Phillips  says,  «  Paulus  /Egineta  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  first 
man  that  practised  as  a  midwife  "  {History  of  Cultivated  Vege- 
tables, 8vo,  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  113).     At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  England  theie  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  "com- 
pany "  of  midwives  (see  Holtby's  Repm^t  to  Garnet,  in  Uodd's 
Church  Hiatoi-}j,  edit.  Tierney,  vol.  iii.  p.  91).     It  was  not  until 
16G3  that  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  there  was  first  seen  a  male 
accoucheur.    This  was  when  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  was  deli- 
vered,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  presence  of  a  midwife  would  be 
observed  {Rousael,  Systeme  de  la  Femme,  Paris,  1845,  p.  278). 
In  177G,  a  regular  college  of  midwives  was  formed  in  France  (see 
p.  272).     In  1574,  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  delivered  by  a  midwife  (see  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  50,   1838,  8vo ;  see  also  p.  201).     In  1595, 
physicians  were  at  hand  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  difficult  birth  (see' 
Sydney  Letters,  folio,  1745,  vol.  i.  p.  371).     In  172G,  there  was 
founded  at  Edinburgh  for  the   first  time  a  professorsliip  of  mid- 
wifery, which  was  then  entirely  engrossed  by  females.     Indeed, 
till  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  considered  in 
Scotland  ungentlemanly  to  be  an  accoucheur  {Bower's  History  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  254-259).     However,  it 
was  not  till  1756  that  "a  systematic  course  of  lectures"  was  deli- 
vered upon  it  (vol.  iii.  pp.  5,  6).     In  1679,  we  hear  in  London  of 
"one  Cellier,  a  popish  midwife,  who  had  a  great  share  of  wit,  and 
was  abandoned  to  lewdness  "  {Burnefa  Oiun  Time,  Oxford,  8vo, 
1823,  vol.  ii.  p.  234).     When  the  Queen  of  James  II.  lay  in  in 
1688,  surprise  was  expressed  that  there  should  have  been  a  female 
instead  of  "  the  man  midwife,  who  was  always  ordered  to  attend 
her  labours  before  "  {Burnet's  Oivn  Time,  vol.  viii.  pp.  240,  242). 
In  1688,  in  London,  a  "French  midwife"  barbarously  killed  her 
husband  (see  Clarendon  Correspondence,  4to,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  159). 
In  1737,  Dr.  Deering,  "  a  German  by  birth,"  writes  that  in  London 
he  had  "  been  above  thirteen  years  the  slave  of  the  poor  in  mid- 
wifery "  {Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Centui-y,  vol.  i. 
p.  217;  see  also  vol.  ii.   p.  801  ;  voL  iv.  p.  822).     In  Lives  of 
British  Physicians  (12mo,    1830,   pp.   217,  218)  it  is  said  that 
Astrue  could  find  no  earlier  instance  of  the  use  of  men-raidwives 
than  at  the  confinement  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere  in  1663,  "ard 
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i\rau])ray  seems  to  have  been  the  first  teacher  of  obstetrics  in 
lioiidon.  He  was  lecturinijf  in  172.'),  and  established  a  lyiii^'-iii 
hospital,  to  which  students  were  admitted."  M.  Spnuij^^cl  (Ills- 
toire  (la  Id  Medecih  ,  iii.  410)  says,  "  C(>pendant  on  raconte  ciu'cn 
l.')22  le  Dooteur  Vert  fut  brule  publimiement  a  Hambiu},'  pour 
avoir  assiste  a  un  accouchement  sous  lea  habits  d'une  sage-tenune." 
In  !()!><),  "old  Chamberlain,  the  man-midwife  "(  Femw/i  (Jorren- 
ponUencej  vol.  ii.  p.  371). 

2270.    INTRODUCTION    OF   CAULIFLOWERS. 

From  the  account  given  by  Pierre  Pompes,  "  it  would  appear 
that  cauliflower;-  were  not  much  cultivated  in  France  in  1(594" 
{PhilUps'a  Hititoi-y  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i. 
p.  102). 

2271.    ORIOIN    OF    CHRISTMAS    BOXES. 

— "  Christmas  boxes — a  term  derived  from  the  usage  of  the 
Roman  priests,  who  ordered  ma>ses  to  be  made  at  this  time  to  the 
saints,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  excesses  of  the  people  during  the 
festival  of  the  nativity,  and  as  these  masses  were  always  purchased 
of  tlie  priest,  the  poor  were  allowed  to  gather  money  in  this  way 
with  the  view  of  liberating  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
the  debaucheries,  of  wliicli  they  were  enabled  to  partake  thrctu^^h 
the  hospitality  of  the  rich  "  {Drake's  Shakespeare  and  his  Tlnies, 
4to,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  198). 

2272.    NOTES   ON   MERMAIDS. 

Drake  was  evidently  inclined  to  believe  in  their  existence, 
though  he  has  not  collected  any  evidence  to  support  his  opinion 
{Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  4to,  1817,  vol.  1.  p.  388). 

2273.    THE   INVENTION   OF   THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 

"C'est  surtout  dans  la  fabrication  des  metaux  que  Ls  j.ompos 
a  vapeur  devienneut  utiles,  et  leur  invention  n'a  ete  tiu  '-  i':.e 
dans  ces  derniers  temps.  La  premiere  idee  en  est  dut  au  juarquis 
de  Worcester,  qui  la  publia  en  1663  dans  son  livre,  Century  of 
Inventions.  Elles  furent  successivement  perfectionnees  par 
differertes  personnes  ;  mais  le  degre  de  perfection  qu'elles  ont 
aujourd'hui  ne  leur  fut  donne  que  vers  1773  par  James  Watt  et  le 
celebre  '^ouiton"  (-S'torc/i,  Economie  politique,  St.  Petersbourg, 
Svo,  18;.ij  t:^jn.  ii.  p.  354). 

The  liivt  de^!criber  of  a  steam-engine  was  a  Frenchman,  Salomon 
de  Caus,  in  1615  (see  Brougham's  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  ami 
Science,  Svo,  1845,  voL  i=  p.  353). 
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-2274.    KTYMOLOOY   OF    MARK. 

Storc^  says  it  wuh  entirely  from  an  official  mark  placed  on 
metals   o  fax  i:,eir  finenens.     «  I)e  la  le  uo.n  de  ;ua;r,  <iui    i^^H, 
au.,o,.rd  hut  un  certain  poids  d'or  on  d'argent,  main  qne  hi  ecri'v  a  in 
cu moyen-a.o  employaient  Houlement  pour  designer  une  piece dW 

07me  polUiqite,  bt.  Petersbourg,  8vo,  1815,  tome  iii.  p.  24). 

2275.    INTRODUCTION    OF   THE    BEAVER    INTO    ENOLAND. 

729,  by  \>  ;11  am  Huruet,  (iovernor  of  New  Enoland,  «on  of  the 
;^l:op  (see   Ins  letter  published  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  AfeuJrJof 
i  i^countess  Suadon,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  173-175). 

2276.  NOTE  ON  THE  INVENTION  OF  TUB  ORREnY. 

This  is  generally  ascribed  to  Lord  Orrery,  but  Dr.  Alured  Clarke 
was  to  d  by  the  maker  of  it  that  "  my  lord  had  no  other  <.onceru 
m  It  than  m  buymg  the  first  that  was  zmide  "  (see  ]m  Letter  to 

iud  edit.  8vo,  1848,  vol.  1.  pp.  302,  303). 

2277.    ORIGIN   OF   THE   FLORIN. 

Stow  says,  «  The  florin  of  gold  is  called  of  the  Florentines  that 
JIIlp  27)       "  ''""'"  ^"'"^'^  ^^^^^''^'  '''''  ^^^X  8vt 

2278.    POPULATION    OF   LONDON   IN    THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Stow  says  that  in  1533,  "the  number  of  butchers  then  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  was  accounted  six  score,  of  which  everyone  killed 
;>x  oxen  a  piece  weekly  »  {Stotv^s  London,  8vo,  1842,  p.  71)  In 
he  reign  of  Mary  I.  Michele  the  Venetian  ambassador  estimated 
..c  population  of  London  at  180,000  {Llngard^s  England,  Paris, 
1840,  IV.  387,  who  quotes  MSS.  Rarber,  1208,  p.  137);  Lit  ac' 
-rdingto  another  copy  of  Michele's  report,  it  was,  "includhi. 
thesuburts  and  the  territory  of  Westminster,  which  serves  a   a 

VOL  ^  p.y  ^"'  ^'"''  ^"'""'  ^'""''  '^"'-  "''"'  "^^^ 

2279.   BUTCHERS    IN    LONDON. 

"In  Eastcheap  among  the  butchers"  {Eve,^,  Man  out  of  His 
Hmnour,  Ben  Jonson^s  Worlcs,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  6o(  In 
loy-,  Greene  accu«ea  them  of  "  washing  old  meat,  that  hath  been 
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.velting  in  the  shop,  with  new  blood"  (Quip  for  an  Upstart  Cour- 
tier, in  Haiielan  Miscellany,  v.  414,  415).  In  1599,  Nashe  says 
they  may  "  weare  oandles-ends  in  their  hattes  at  Midsommer," 
and  "washe  their  flye-jlowne  aprons"  {Harleian  Miscellany, 
edit.  Park,  vol.  vi.  p.  IGl).  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ii)  a 
description  of  a  butcher,  it  is  said,  "  in  hio  hand  iie  bare  a  Hap  for 
flyes,"  and  he  had  "  two  bold  dogges  at  his  tayle  "  (Coche  Lovelies 
Bote,  p.  2,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  vi.),  and  in  Rowland's  Knave  of  Clubbs 
(1(511,  p.  16,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.)  is  mentioned  "  swaggering  Ball, 
the  butcher's  dog."  In  1  6o4,  butclieis  u^ed  to  wear  a  particular 
sort  of  sleeves  (see  Pepys's  Diary,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  206). 

2280.  ORDINARIES    IN    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 

In  1599,  the  most  expensive  and  fashionable  ones  seem  to  have 
been  two  shillings  (see  Ben  JoasorCs  Worlcs,  Grifford,  8vo,  1816, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85).  Grarnbling,  and  particularly  dice-playing,  was 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  them  (see  Eimbault's  notes  to 
Lekker's  Knights  Conjuring,  1607,  p.  82,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v.) 

2281.  INFLUENCE    OF    THE    DUTCH   IN    ENGLAND. 

G-ifford  has  observed  how  common  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  our  dramatists 
to  introduce  Dutch  words  {Works  of  Ben  Jonsoyi,  8vo,  1816, 
vol.  iv.  p.  79 ;  V.  292,  293).  Jonson  is  very  fond  of  introducing 
scraps  of  piebald  Dutch  (see  Works,  v.  292,  293  ;  vii.  437).  In 
A  t'air  Qrarrel,  acted  in  1617,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
London,  we  have  a  Dutch  nurse,  who  speaks  half  Dutoli  half 
English  {Mlddleton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  iii.  495),  and  in  Xo  Wit 
like  a  Woman's,  Middleton  introduces  some  pretty  good  Dutch, 
but  very  badly  spelt  ( Works,  vol.  v.  p.  32,  et  seq. ;  and  compare 
vol.  ii.  p.  534).  In  1589,  Sir  John  Smith  complains  that  modern 
military  men  "  do  call  a  camp  by  the  Dutch  name  of  legnr,  and 
will  not  afford  to  say  that  such  a  town  or  such  a  fort  is  besieged, 
but  that  it  is  belegard"  {Ellis,  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  p.  52, 
Camden  Society,  1843). 

2282.     MOURNINa    USED    IN    ENGLAND. 

In  The  Staple  of  News,  written  in  1625,  mourning  is  thus 
described : — 

—  "  this  is  better  far  than  to  wear  cypress, 
Dull  smutting  gloves,  or  melanclioly  blacks, 
And  have  a  pair  of  twelve-penny  broad  ribands 
Laid  out  liko  labels." 

{Ben  Jonson's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  192). 
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At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  black  was  used  (see   The 

378)!  "      '"^  ^''^'  ^''  "^  '^'''''''''''  ^''''^''''  ^°^  P'-^riicularly 

In  England,  whf.  a  relation  of  the  royal  family  died,  it  Avas 

usual  m  the  sixteenth  century  to  send  mourning  to  the  foreign 

ambassadors  resident  in   London  (see  Amhassades  de  NoallL 

Leyde,  17(,3  iv.  358).     On  the  death  of  "Monsieur,"  in   1584 

the  I-i-ench  k        ^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^,^   .^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

r'lr  A  '?''"'  (^^'^rdlrVs  State  Papers,  pp.  406,  407). 
In  1  (,06,  ladies  when  in  mourning  wore  "black,  with  their  hair 
plain  and  without  spots"  {Pepys^s  Dianj,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii. 
p.  386).  In  1668,  Mrs.  Pepys  seems  to  have  worn  motirnin.- 
more  than  a  year  for  her  husband's  mother  (^Pepys^s  Diary,  8vo", 
lo^io,  vol.  iv.  p.  78). 

2283.     THE    USE    OF    THE   TITLE    ESQUIRE. 

In  the  Magnetick  Lady,  in  1632,  Ben  Jonson,  ridiculing  the 
I  untans,  mentions  "scribe  Prynne  gent,"  on  which  Cxftfurd 
remarks  "A  reflexion  on  Prynne  seems  to  be  intended  by  the 
introduction  of  the  word  gent.  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with 
the  title-pages  of  his  m-iltifarious  works ;  but  some  exception 
appears  to  have  been  taken  at  this  designation  of  his  quality, 
since  the  same  circumstance  is  ridiculed  by  Cowley— 

"  Written  by  William  Prynne  Esquire,  the 
Yeare  of  our  Lord,  six  hundred  thirty-three." 
{Wod'sofBen  Jonson,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  vi.  pp.  24,  25), 

In  1768,  i\Ir.  Cockfield,  a  quaker,  requests  his  name  may  be 
put  to  a  subscription,  but  not  with  "the  addition  of  a  title 
[esquirej  to  which  neither  by  birth  or  fortune  I  have  any 
claim  (^lchols'8  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen~ 
<wry,  vol.  V.  p.  781). 

2284.     DUGS    IN    ENGLAND    BEFOHE    THE   GREAT    FIRE    OF   LONDON. 

It  has  been  said  that  bugs  were  first  brought  into  England  in 
the  timber  imported  for  rebuilding  the  city  after  the  fire ;  but 
m  the  Magnetick  Lady,  in  1632,  mention  is  made  of  cimici, 
which  (rifford,  I  think  unjustifiably,  considers  as  proof  of  their 
\mngthen  known  in  England  ( Ifor/us  of  Ben  Jonson,  8vo,  1815, 
vol.  VI.  p.  50).  Bugs  were  introduced  into  Glasgow  about  1707, 
with  timber  and  other  goods  from  Holland,"  and  in  1727  had 
"ecome  « extremely  troublesome  "  (Wodroto's  Analeda,  vol.  iii. 
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2285.     PROMTS    OV    AUTHORS    IN    THE    SIXTKENTII    AND    SEYENTEENTil 

CENTIIIUES. 

In  The  Case  is  Altered,  which  was  written  in  1599,  Antonio 
BalUidino,  the  "  {)a<,'eant  poet,"  says,  "As  I  tell  them,  an  tlicy'H 
give  me  twc^uty  pounds  a  play,  I'll  not  raise  my  vein  "  {Beti  Jon- 
sari's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  vi.  p.  327).  In  l(i89,  Locke  received 
30^.  for  the  /irst  edition  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing" {King's  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  50). 

2286.     NOTE   ON   CLOVES. 

In  1616,  we  have  "an  orani>-e  and  rosemary,  but  not  a  clove  to 
stick  in  it"  {Ben  Jonson's  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  vii.  p.  279). 

2287.     NOTE    ON    WIIALEDONE. 

"  But  I  \vho  live,  and  have  lived  twenty  year, 
AVhere  I  may  handle  silk,  as  free  and  near, 
As  any  mercer,  or  the  whalebone  man. 
That  quilts  those  bodies  I  have  leave  to  span." 

{Ben  Jomon's  Works,  edit.  Gifford,  1816,  vol.  viii.  p.  412). 

2288.  EARLY  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  THE  BEST  NEEDLES 

CAME  FROM  SPAIN. 

In  Blurt  Master  Constable,  mention  is  made  of  "  the  Spanisli 
needle,"  on  which  Mr.  Dyce  notes,  "  The  best  needles  were  im- 
ported from  Spain.  (See  GifFord's  note  in  Ben  Jonson's  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  12)"  {Mlddleton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  244). 
But  in  a  highly  curious  enumeration  of  the  London  trades  earlv 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  "  nedelers "  are  mentioned  {Coch 
Lorelle's^^Bote,  p.  9,  Percy  Society,  vi.)  In  1573,  "Spanish 
needells "  are  mentioned  as  costing  tenpence  a  dozen  (see  Mr. 
Ciuininr/hiim's  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court, 
1842,  pp.  37,  44  ;  see  also  p.  191). 

2289.     ORIGIN,    ETC.,    OF    CORONERS'    INQUESTS. 

In  1572,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  writes  to  Lord  Burghley,  "1  think 
th'  enquest  will  find  Copston  guilty  of  his  own  death,  and  tli' 
other  to  have  killed  liim  unwillingly,  and  in  his  own  defence " 
{Wrhjhfs  Elizabeth,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  465).  In  1607,  mention  in 
made  of  "searchers,"  which  Mr.  Dyce  (note  in  Mlddletoiu 
Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  491)  explains  to  mean  "  persons  ap- 
pointed officially  to  examine  bodies  and  report  the  cause  of 
death." 
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2290.  THE    INVENTION    OF   CIIOROGRAPirT 

p  fsZ^'IuYisfr-'  °"  Tr^  f ""■'«"'''  «™'  1«32'  vol.  ii. 
p-  004),     in  1588,  a  canon  of  the  catbedral  of  Tonffres.  Thoinct 

Means,  .nvented  chorography,  the  art  of  noting  down  step    'n 

mrt        "Lt"' .^''""  '"^^  (^o,ih  American  India^HZ 

1S4I,  vol   ,   p.  244)  the  North  American  Indians  are  very  fond  of 

ancng,  bnt  do  not  allow  the  women  to  join  in  it.     The  Finn, 

ave  no  nofon  of  daneing;  and  indeed  in  their  ancient  lingua 

u.  p.  JH7).     The  Laplanders  have  neither  poetry,  nor  music 

::;  '^^  ^'%  ^^«r^  ^--^'^^  -i.  ix.  pp.  386, 4I0,  mtT^^s; 

8^  0,  1 824).     1  uckey's  Expedition  to  the  Zaire,  4to,  p.  373. 

2291.  THE   LIVEB   THE   SEAT   OF   LOVE. 

Tn  1607  the  Hver  was  supposed  to  be  "the  seat  of  love  "  Tsee 
Mddleton^a  Woilcs,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  133,  187).  ^ 

2292.    AMOUNT    OF   NUTRIMENT    IN    THE   POTATO    COMPARED 
WITH   WHEAT,  ETC. 

Ih-  Paris  says  (Life  of  Sir  Humph.j  Davy,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i 
p.  383,  from  some  experiments  he  made,  "It  would  thus  app;ar 
that  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  the  wei^^ht  of  the  potato  conslts  of 
n.nt.ve  matter  which  is  principally  starch;  'that  Xi  con. 
M^ts  of  as  much  as  ninety-five,  barley  of  ninety-two,  oats  of 
™ty-five,  nee  of  eighty,  and  peas  and  beans  of  about  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter."  "^ 

2293.    NOTES   ON   THE   WRECKERS. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  says  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
e.gh  eenth  century  a  particular  noise  on  the  western  coast  of 
%land  was  referred  to  a  goblin  called  Bucca,  and  was  d  to 
"etell  a  shipwreck.     And  so  it  did,  for  as  sound  travels  mo  e 

PKllythan  the  currents  of  the  air,  the  noise  pre  eded  o^of 

ose  violent  storms  to  which  the  Atlantic  is  so  Lbiect  (see  7> 
^-^s  Lfe  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  333)     ^  " 

In  tlie  terrible  riots  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  ei^rhteenth 
2"T'  "tl-  destruction  of  all  the  moveables  and  fiSl  in  a 
|~  termed  '  W:i., '"  (le^vls  on  IreU^^a,  8vo?i83,;; 

«vc!" mi   n  Tc.TTX'^f'''!  ^"  ^'''^^""^  ('^^  ^^'^^^^.^'^  Journal, 
y>  IHol,  p.  462).     «  De  Foe  observes  that  many  an  En'>li«hm-m 

'-been  sacrificed  abroad  in  resentment  of  thelu-bariries  com- 
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mitted  on  their  comitrymcn  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  othor  dis- 
tresses upon  our  coast "  {Wiluoii's  Life  of  Be  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  209). 


:i    \ 


2294.    TIME,    KTC,    FOU   PINING    IN    THE    EIGIITEENTlt    AND 
NINETEENTH    CENTURIES. 

In  1801,  we  find  Sir  Harry  Englefield  asked  Mr.  Underwood  to 
dine  with  him  at  five,  to  meet  Davy  (see  Paris's  Life  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  134).  In  1745,  the  famous 
"  orator  Ilenley,"  in  a  letter  to  Selwyn,  says  "  I  dine  at  twelve  all 
the  year"  {Jchhc's  IScJ/wyn  and  hin  Conternporariefi,  8vo,  1843, 
vol.  i.  p.  47).  In  1779,  the  inhabitants  '  "  Poole  "dined  at  eleven 
o'clock"  {Nicholn'n  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, vol.  V.  p.  29).  In  17f)2,  "and  for  many  years  after,"  "every 
college"  at  Cambridge  "dined  at  twelve  o'clock"  {Bishop  Wat- 
son's Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  35,  2nd  edit.  Svo,  1818). 


nil 
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2295.    OBSERVATIONS   ON    TUB   IRISH. 

In  1603,  there  were  a  great  many  Irish  in  London,  many  of 
whom  became  footmen.  See  a  curious  passage  in  The  Honest 
Whore,  in  Middleton's  Works,  8vo,  1840,  iii.  130,  131,  and  at 
vol.  v.  p.  531  are  mentioned  "  Irish  lacqueys."  These  lac([ueys  car- 
ried darts  (vol.  iii.  p.  530).  "A  peppyn  pye  for  your  Irishman" 
(Roiuley's  Search  for  Money,  1609,  p.  33,  edit.  Percj  IjulmIv). 

Latin  was  formerly  generally  spoken  by  the  lowest  orders  of 
Ireland,  and  even  in  the  present  century,  in  many  parts  of  Kerry 
(see  Y>[\  27,  28  of  Mr.  Croker''8  notes  to  a  Kennj  Pastond,  Percy 
Society,  vol.  vii.)  In  Ilaynes's  State  Papers  (pp.  455-461)  there 
is  a  certificate  by  the  Inshop  of  London,  dated  1567,  of  all  the 
"  strangers  "  in  London.  Among  them  we  find  French,  kScotcli, 
and  even  "  Hla;;kmoreK,"  but  no  Irish.  In  1617,  Kich  writes, 
"  There  is  not  a  people  under  the  face  of  heaven  that  be  of  a 
more  haughty  and  proud  spirit  than  are  the  Irish  ;  proud  mind 
they  have  ever  had,  but  for  any  pride  in  their  apparell  tliey  never 
knew  what  it  meant  till  they  learned  it  from  the  English  "  {Mr. 
Omminghani's  I  at  rod  ltd  ion  to  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Afje, 
Percy  Society,  vid.  xi.  p.  xxii.)  In  1594,  the  English  govern- 
ment ordered  all  Irishmen,  who  were  not  inhabitants  of  towns,  to 
quit  England ;  biit  the  order  seems  not  to  have  been  enforced 
(Stomjhurst  MSS.  in  Mr.  Tierneys  note  to  Dodd's  Church  His- 
tory, vol.  iii.  pp.  115,  116). 
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2296.   NOTE   ON   BAKERS. 

p.  163).  {^ukUetoros    Works,   8vo,    1840,   vol.  iii. 

2297.    OBSEBVATIONS   ON   THE   SCOTCH. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  centurv  "fliA  «,.-.+  1  » 

of  as  beinj.  -  upon  the  northr^  l7  .  /,^\?^^f  ^^^^en    are  spoken  s.o  „iso 

that  the  Scotch  laws  werf  too  ki  and   the   F     1  "^r^"  ''"' 
stringent  (p.  104).  '''''^   *^^   ^"S^^sh  laws  too 

Mr.  Dixon  (Scottish  Ballads,  p.  88,  Percv  Snpi.f^       i       ••  x 

«-/ugaom  within  four  davs  (Cnrres-Dondanro  ill-.'^l,      /•  ; 

'»*-.  to.e  iv.  .65).  The  e  J  of  Noil^^ltf  tntlCld 
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in  1572,  and  the  Scotch  were  considered  to  have  acted  very 
meanly  in  giving  him  up  (Correapondaiice  de  Fenelon,  tome  v. 
p.  118V  Percy  has  published  a  ballad  which,  as  he  says,  "is  a 
proof  ot  the  little  intercourse  that  subsisted  between  the  Scots 
and  English  before  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  crown  of 
England"  {Iteliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  8vo,  1845, 
p.  140).  A  writer  very  favourable  to  the  Scotch  says  he  never 
heard  a  Scotchman  tell  a  good  story  (To^harri's  Letters  from 
Edinbttrgh,  8vo,  1776,  pp.  54,  55). 

Topham  mentions  the  mania  of  the  Scotch  for  travelling  (Let- 
ters from  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1776,  p.  166),  and  he  says  (p.  169), 
"  tlie  most  ingenious  artists  now  in  London  are  Scotchmen."  In 
1667,  Pepys  (Diary,  Svo,  1828,  vol.  iii.  p.  278)  says  that  "most 
of  the  Scotch  gentry  are  of  few  words."  In  1799,  Niebuhr,  after 
having  been  more  than  a  year  in  Scotland,  writes  from  Edin- 
burgh, "  Beauty  is  extremely  rare  in  Scotland  "  {Life  and  Letters 
of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  8vo,  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  152). 

2298.     BEMARKS   ON   EYE. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  much  more  cul- 
tivated in  England  than  at  present  (see  Tu8ser\s  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Husbandly,  edit.  Mavor,  1812,  p.  16). 
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2299.     THE   FLOURISHING   CONDITION   OF   NORWICH    IN   THE  SIXTEEKTII 

CENTURY. 

See  the  description  given  by  Tusser  in  his  Autobiography  in 
1573  {Tusser' s  Husbandry,  edit.  Mavor,  1812,  p.  322). 

2300.     INFLUENCE   OF   SPAIN   ON  FASHIONS,   ETC.,   IN   ENGLAND, 

In  1599,  "cutte  Spanish  lether  shoes"  were  fashionable  (see 
Harleian  Miscellany,  vi.  178),  and  they  are  mentioned  by  Piatt 
in  1595  {Harleian  Miscellany,  ix.  109);  and  in  1581,  Statford 
writes,  "  There  is  no  man  can  be  contented  with  any  other  gloves 
than  be  made  in  France  or  Spain"  (Bnef  Conceipt  of  English 
Policy  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  ix.  166).  A  contemporary  writer 
says  that  in  1554,  "  there  were  so  many  Spaniards  in  London  that 
a  man  shoidd  have  met  in  the  streets  for  one  Englishman  above 
foiu-  Spaniards,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  English  nation  ' 
(Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and  Mary,  Camden  Society,  1850, 
p.  81). 

The  best  needles  came  from  Spain.     See  Art.  2288. 
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«Th.  n  .  r,  '^°''    "''^"^™^  ON  THE  DUTCH. 

«  W      T,   ^       ''^°''     '''^''"^^™N   ON   THE   FIlENCir. 

when  Edward  VI.  passed  thrZf  f  ,  Coriiuh,  i„  Cornhill, 
Westminster,  the  day  before  h°f  ^  °"  '""^  "«'  T»™^  *» 
las  been  reprinted  iNS,„tXT°";  «»  ^^^  (P- ^X  "  I* 
1831,  p.  45),  who  conside^slt  .l^r  ,°  '''^'"'"''  (»™-  !">■"). 
it  embraces  most  of  the  sentLe?t  ^  t ''""™''"'  """"W™-  »« 
King,  though  not  notLd  brrvlwri!  »°<'«\''°'' '™  "« 
fated  the  histoiy  of  that  natLaTantLm.'™       °  '"'™  '°^'''«- 

2304.     ETVMOIOST  OP   ELPIN. 

vol  x^f)rii:nT^^^^^^^^^^^^  P-  ^0,  Pere,  Society 

elf  is   derived  W  tbT Srer    n'/'r"'  '^  '.'^"'  ''''  ^^^ 
^^pirit,  an  angel."  -^eorew,  and  means  an  intelligence,  a 

_  2305.    NOTE   ON   THE  SWORD   DANCE. 

*i^:'%;fl rmttl.si^roTsfh*''^  ^^°'"''^''  daksof  T„r,.  «„,.„ 
ravages  may  bhound    „  Dixonl  1^°^"^  ""^ '"'^'^  ""'hern  ''■'"^^•' 

-».  Of  tbe  ZWntry  of  ^^7'^^^^^:t:^, 

2306.     NOTE    ON   CiriMNEY   SWEEPS. 

^iiey  went  about  London  in  the  nio-hf  v.r^  u  . 
«oot,  carrying  a  broom  on  their  shmUdefand  I'r  '^"'^"^'^  "^^'^ 
ney  sweep."  See  the  curion.  r1  !,.''''  ^"^  ^^^lli^S:  out  «  chim- 
in GLfellow/fisTpp  3  Ts'p"  "J^"  ^^^^'^  P-"^^'-^ 
formed  a  separate  trad^  eadv7n  t'h  "'^  ^'''''^'  "^^-  ^^-  ^^^T 
^oc..  Lorelll  Bote,  Petylei^;  vol.  w!";.  1  of"^^  '^  ^^^^ 
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2307.     OBSEHVATION   ON   KENT. 

The  inhabitants  used  to  be  called  "  long-tayles "  (see  Robin 
Goodfellotv,  1628,  pp.  3,  4,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ii. ;  see  also 
Deloney's  Strange  Stones,  1607,  pp.  5,  73,  Percy  Society,  vol.  iii). 

2308.   THE    GOUT   WAS   COMMON   IN    THE   SIXTEENTH    AND   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

This  has  been  denied,  but  it  evidently  was,  from  the  great 
number  of  notices  I  have  met  with  of  it.  See  for  instance,  Chet- 
tle's  Kind  Heart's  Dream  (1592,  p.  22,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v.)  in 
the  notes  to  which  Mr.  Kimbault  (p.  73)  quotes  Whetstone's 
English  Mirror,  1586,  where  gout  is  called  "an  ancient  maladie," 
and  "  the  proper  disease  of  the  rich."  The  Two  Angrie  Women 
of  Abington,  1599,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  40.  Cocke  Lorell's 
Eote,  p.  8,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.  Eowland's  Knave  of  Hearts, 
1613,  p.  70,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ix.  Halle's  Historiall  Expostu- 
lation, 1565,  p.  8,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xi.  For  the  sake  of  decency 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  give  the  name  of  gout  to  the  morbus 
Gallicus.  See  Rich's  Honestie  of  this  Age,  1614,  p.  57,  Percy 
Society,  vol.  xi.  Ambassades  de  Noailles,  Leyde,  1763,  tome  iv. 
pp.  217,  249,  273.  Murdin's  State  Papers,  p.  406.  Correspon- 
dance  diplomatique  de  Fenelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  iv.  p.  288. 

Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  had 
the  gout  {Schiller''s  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1838,  band  viii.  p.  100). 
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2309.     OBSERVATIONS   ON   SPAIN    AND   THE   SPANISH   CHARACTER. 

"  Pride,  the  Spaniard's  bastard  "  {Dekker's  Knights  Gonjurmj, 
1607,  p.  36,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v.)  Southey,  who  was  better 
acquainted  with  Spain  than  any  man  of  his  age,  writes  in  1806, 
"  I  am  convinced,  in  opposition  to  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
Spaniards  did  wisely  in  the  act  of  expelling  them,  though  most 
wickedly  in  the  way  of  expelling  them  "  [by  them  he  means  the 
Moors'l  {Life  arul  Correspondence  of  R.  Southey,  8vo,  1849, 
1850,  vol.  iii.  p.  52).  Montesquieu  has  noticed  the  impolicy,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  of  the  offer  made  by  Philip  II.  to  ennoble  any 
one  who  would  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Orange  (Esprit  des  Lois, 
xxix.  chap.  xvi.  (Euvres,  Paris,  1835,  p.  477).  Of  course  it  was 
an  insult  to  aristocracy.  The  strangest  notion  of  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  military  power  of  Spain  is  that  put  forward  by 
Schiller,  "Das  gemeiner  gewordene  Gold  machte  den  Soldaten 
immer  theurer ;  der  iiberhanduehmende  Reiz  der  Weichlichkeit 
steigerte  den  Preis  der  entgegensetzten  Tugenden"  [Schiller s 
Wcrke,  band  viii.  p.  14,  Stuttgart,  1838). 
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This  w.  f  '^'''; ''"''''  ''''''^^^""  ^^  ^^^«^o^^i«- 

Hearts,  1613,  p.  75,  Percy  SocL  I  vof*  ^^r'^""^^'"  ^"^^^«  «'*' 

PP-11,   14,  28,  Percy  Soc-ipfv       ,'^^'''^"    l^xpostulatiun,    l.>f;.:; 
-  History  ofUey:^^^'^;^^^r  fifteenth  Lnt.:; 
V01.X11.  p.  125).  '''''  ^'^'^-    -^^oins,   Percy  Society, 

231  I.   TENDENCY,   ETP      nu-   Txrr.   ^ 
TVf     V'11  KEFORIIATION 

;"creuse  wealth.     He  adds  (pt  in  thTwh        "^^^'^^  ^^  ^^''^^^  ^"^  ^«^' 
tbe  clergy  became  docile,  and  aga L  /„   T^'wf  ''  Penetrated,  ««^- 
was  to  make  the  people  Dlace  nl  ^L  ^^^  *'''^*  ^^^  tendency 

It  ^jured  the  fin^rt  tee  ATseT^'r^^  -.  t'.ei.  soyerei,". 
to  Mr.  Rickman,  written  in  1805  Sonth         '"  ^"^-^'^^ting  letter 
strongly  as  to  the   evils   which  the"^7  ''^;'''''  ^'^^^^^  very 
^e^ture  by  suppressing  monlstel t    fc'r^'""^'^^  "P^ 
o/Ii.  Southey,  8vo,  1849,  1850  yol   \\\    -^    T     ^""'''^^Pondence 
evidence  of  the  injury  which  the  Rf       ^^^  •^^^'  ^^0).    For  some 
Dodd's  Church  HistoJl  edit   'Y/'^'™""^"  ^^^  *«  learning,   ee 
li^^r's  Ecclesiastical  Hfs;ot;o^?;Y2^8^-  Yf  .^^«-282.  °Co,! 
the  papal  power,  Soames  truly  says^«  Tif:  R 'f     ''' ^''^'^-^  on 

^^^  ■  -nt  of  the  mischief  tlio  R^f 

.hcial  remarks  inl?.^  ^5™ation  did  to  learning, 
tion  of  the  Church  of  eZiL7  yoM  "  '  "f  "'^  '^  '^'  ^^forma- 
eloquently  stated  its  i^^Sellll)^^^^^^  ««^^"-  i^- 

^J^er/.e,   band   viii.    pp.    55     5^     i  A    "^"^^ '^'^  ^^^^««wcZ«,  in 

«t-8ely  supposes  thTwheWtLs^^^^^^^^^^^  ^''   ^i"- 

were  docile  to  their  princes  ri.sLT^i'^  '^''^^  ^^^  clergy 
I-  F.  W.  Xewman  {LTcZlesZtkTr^^^^  P'  l^^t 

;l^I^eformation\vasmc!ffo^'ri3%   ''r  '"*  "^^^^^^  "*• 
^or  ^.cZ^.^c^,«,  eights  of  belief  andTolf;."'^"  '""  '^^"^^  ^^'- 

2312.    NOTE   ON   BARTHOLOMEW   FAIR. 

^n  August  24,  1680.  Lady  Pn.-.ii       •.      . 

K  K    2  *i^JiU 
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HarllioloTnrw  Fair,  nrid  Htorcd  iih  nil  willi  t'airiiij,'H "  (Life  of 
liarlid  Wnulhi'Hh'ii  Ladii  UiinMell,  Koiid.  Hv«,  1H2(),  .'inl  (ulit,. 
1>.  *22.')).  On  Miin  itassa^jc  tlin  cdHor  notes,  "  Harllmloiiicw  Kair 
was    ill    lli(>S(i    iluys,    W(»   we,    visiUid    by    thu    lirsi    coiiijKUiy  in 

liUliddll." 

2313.    N(»TK   <)N    ITSSANITY. 

()lts('rva1ii)ii«  on  liiMatiily,  by  'I'lioiiias  Arnold,  M.D.,  Ticicostcr, 
17S2-17H(),  2  vols.  Kvo.  In  tliis  b-ariird  and  apparently  aliht 
work,  Dr.  Arnold  takrs  it.  for  granted  that  ('atliidics  arn  Ichh 
liabU^  to  IxTonie  mad  than  I'rotcstantH,  atid  this,  \w  says, is  ()n«M)f 
tlic  reasons  why  niadncHs  is  nion^  coinnion  in  Kii|rlaiid  than  in 
Kraiu'o  (vol.  i.  p.  17).  IT«'  says  (i.  \1-2^i)  that,  the  three  eh i<'f 
causes  of  insanity  are  relif,'ion,  love,  and  the  excitement,  caused  hy 
the  risks  of  couimerce,  and  aiMs  (pp.  2(5,  27)  that  it  is  mon^  frc- 
(pieni  in  Knf;land  than  in  any  other  coiinlry  ;  and  that  if  other 
ihiiif^s  are  ('(jual,  the  richer  and  moro  civilized  a  peojde  are,  t,li(i 
iiKu-e  liable  they  will  be  to  inadiu-ss.  Dr.  Arnold  says  (vol.  i. 
p.  1 11),  that  the  popular  notion  of  madness  bein^j^  allied  toj>-eiiiiiH 
is  utterly  untrue  ;  and  "  it  nmy  truly  bo  assi^rted  that  /(«*/«  are 
most  liable  to  madness." 

Ani(»ld  j^ives  some  reniarliabb'  instances  of  madness  caused  hy 
relii,Mou  (vol.  i.  ])p.  2Hr)-.1i>r),  and  ii.  349-.'^.') 2). 

Dr.  Arnold  says  tliat  in  all  temperate  climates  insanity  is  most 
faMjuent  in  summer  (vol.  ii.  ]>.  174).  Arnold  (ii.  2()8-27.'j)  has 
])roduc(>d  some  ciiriaiis  «'vi(lence  to  show  that  madness  is  often 
causinl  by  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discliar}j^e.  A  species 
of  madness  ending  in  suicidt^  was  so  common  in  tliis  country  that 
the  medical  writers  of  iJie  seventeenth  century  supposed  it  to  ho 
peculiar  (o  Kn;;laiid,  and  ca'lhnl  it  the  Kn<;lisli  disease.  Sec 
Arnold's  h>arned   work   (»ii   Insanity,  vol.  i.  ]>p.  IT),  l(i,  2r)2-2().'). 

1.  Machyu  records  at  littndon  two  suicides  in  1  r).')!),  and  one  in  l')()2 
{M<(('lii/n's   Ditiri/,  Camden   Society,  vol.  xlii.  pj).  204,  20'),  28.3). 

2.  Suicide  was  defended  by  Kousseau  and  Hume  [IhirtotiK  Life  <>J 
Jfiinii\  Kdinbiiijih,  184(5,  vol.  ii.  j).  Hi). 

Ir  is  said  that  when  the  cun'  of  disease  by  the  transfusion  of 
blood  was  lirst  attempted  at  Paris,  "-all  those  on  whom  the  exjtc- 
rimont  was    tricnl    became    suddenly   insane,    and    died   raving 
{Aniohl.  ii.  K'H,  1()!)). 

At  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  Company  o-reat  numbers  of 
])(>rsons  bei-ame  mad  ;  but  we  learn  on  the  autluu'ity  of  Dr.  Hale, 
who  was  then  [)liysician  to  Hethleheui  Hospital,  tliat  on  that  oc- 
casion more  persons  became  insane  from  a  sudden  acc(>ssion  ot 
wealth  than  from  an  entire  loss  of  it  (Ariiold,  ii.  348,  349, 
(juuting  Mead's  Medicol  I'rea'jjt/*). 


>tii|)iiuy  in 
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'■-n^  for  ,„u.ln..HH,  h.m,  An.ol.l,  vol.  i.  ,,,,  4  !^.         "^ ''"l"^'""^''  "Ha 

ncHH  iHirioHl,  c.miin,,,,   i„  Minuncr  (1.    Ivi.         11''''  ' '" 

;'"■';«'' ■■"■'"•■' '»•» I Lr,L, wu  .•,■';■;;  ■''■'• • 

«  U.al,  al,  ,,„..,.,„,  ,,,„,  ,„.„,l,e,-  ,.r  i„„.„„  ,1 ,     '  ,     '■•■";'• 

-I«;imlali„„  a»  „„„  w  „i„.  |„„„|„„l  ,r,    .,;''"',  "   " 

UJn  of  Lurlce,,  vol.  n.  p,,.  ]  73   1 74 ,     ,     , ,      !^  ^        "  "•'/ '' 

-™.  .r  t„„  K„.„„,,  :.,,,„,.»  ,,.i„„:',:;;:,  :.!:;^^™  ^-;;;; 

uro  one  in  two  l.muln.J  uud Hixty-two     "  m         i.'"        •  '"  '"■''"'•' 
2314.  oia.i,N  (,K  coiKH,  WHicr  Aiac  srrPOHK,,  to  uavk  mwv 

INTIONDKI)    TO    (;oN(;kaL    THK    TO.N.SCHK. 

The  (.arli(,st  wcntion  Jilack«ton(;  (Comrmatarlr^  \  94  n  *  x 
\m  fouiHl  of  thorn  in  in  Matthew  of  JVis  Ton^  ' ,  1,  '  "^ 
%lmau  ((ilossar.  .3.3.5)  to  the  efflct  "    hat    ^  f      '  l" '?"     'I 

to  ..ide  the  ton...  of  inch  .e.;;^  dili^  ^tr:;tin  ut:! 

Mr;:t::;thT  T'^^'^r-"^^^  -  ^^-  'I'-^ty  of  ::i^::z 

judges,  notwitlistaudin-  their  prohibition  by  cunuu." 

2315-    MKANINO   OF   TUR   TITLE   OF   CONQUIU.Oit   AS   GIVE.V   TO 

WILLIAM   I. 

whSTS'nTr'-T":^""  ^'  a.^uMo..,in  opposition  to 
Tltor  ^7^  ^^  ''"-tanee.  The  p.uehasor  is  caHed  co.- 
mstor-^  title  given  to  William  L,  which  has  been  ignorantly 
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tmnslatod    conqueror   {lUachtone's   Commentaries^   8vo,    1809 
vol.  ii,  p.  243).  '' 

2316.    NOTES   ON    DIFFEllKNT    DISKASES. 

riiirdinor  waH  "fort  persecute  du  mal  do. iiinmme" {Amhiwmdea 
(U  NoallleH,  Loyde,  17fi3,  tome  v.  p.  127).  "The  stone  "  {Mur- 
dhCs  State  Paj)era,  p.  51(>).  Tendency  to  "stone"  is  most  com- 
mon in  children,  and  it  is  found  only  among  one  woman  for  every 
twenty-one  men  (Quetelet,  Siir  r Homme,  Paris,  lH3r),  tome  i. 
pp.  225-227).  Tlie  pulse  of  old  men  is  stronger  than  those  of 
the  young,  and  less  in  winter  than  in  summer  {Quetelet,  Sur 
VHumme,  ii.  89,  90).  In  the  tenth  century  in  England,  diseases 
of  the  eye  were  very  common  ;  hence  Wright  suggests  our  luime- 
rous  superstitions  connected  with  springs  of  water  {Biof/mphia 
liritamuca  Literaria,  8vo,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  97).  On  the  prevalence 
of  diseases  at  particidar  periods,  see  some  interesting  remarks  in 
Feuchtersleben's  Medical  Psychology,  Sydenham  Society,  1847, 
p.  51.  Montaigne  {Easals,  Paris,  8vo,  1843,  livre  iii.  ch.  xiii. 
p.  695)  says  that  the  gravel  is  a  common  disease  among  old  men 
of  respectable  rank.  On  disease  caused  by  religion,  see  Southey's 
J.ife  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  202-204,  209-213,  223, 
255,  256,  231  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  200,  205,  314,  328.  It  is  saif' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  317)  that  in  America  Methodism  increased  insanity. 
Disease  of  stone  in  the  bladder  does  exist  in  the  tropics  (see 
TmnsactioTis  of  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  388). 

2317.     NOTE   ON   BIIICKS. 

In  1571,  there  were  "brick  kylls"  near  the  back  of  Howard 
House  {Murdin's  State  Papers,  p.  127). 


ill 


2318.     INFLUENCE   OF   GERMAN   LITERATURE   IN   THE   EIGHTEENTH 
AND    NINETEENTH    CENTURIES. 

M.  Cousin  says,  "  L'Allemagne  n'eut  sur  la  France  aucune 
influence  ni  an  xvii*  ni  au  xviii*  si^cle,"  and  in  the  time  of  Fre- 
deric the  (rreat,  "  On  parlait  franfais  a  la  cour  et  a  I'academie 
de  Berlin,  et  la  litterature  allemande  n'etait  encore  qu'une  imita- 
tion pedantesque  et  sans  genie  de  notre  litterature  "  {Histoire  de 
la  Fkilosophie,  Paris,  1846,  part  i.  tome  iii.  p.  38).  Lord  North, 
who  was  born  in  1733,  after  finishing  his  education,  went  abroad 
and  learnt  German,  Italian,  and  French.  See  an  interesting  letter 
from  Lord  North's  daughter  in  Appendix  to  Brougham's  Histo- 
rical Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  243,  Lond.  1845.  Wesley, 
m  1735,  .studied  German  (see  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846, 
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p.  50b)      In   1744    there  was  a  Gorman  master  at  Manchester 
{Nichols,  Ltterary  lUustrationa,  vol.  iv.  p.  2(53).  '''^''^^'''^^*-^ 

2319.     NOTE    ON   THE   DOCTniNB   OF   THE    PERFECTiniLITT   OF   MAN 

Cousin  (///«tojre  dela  Philosophie,  Parin,  1846,  part  i.  tome  i. 
p.  388)  says,  "  Une  doctrine  n'est  elevee  an  milieu  du  dernl 
Hi^cle,vaste  comme  la  pensee  de  I'homme,  brillanto  comme  iCpk 
rance,accuedhe  d'abord  avec  enthousiasme,  aujourd'huiTrl  dS- 
see  and  qui  sera  toujours  I'asile  de  toutes  les  ames  d'elito     Tur  Tt 
qui  apporta  parmi  nous  la  doctrine  de  la  perfectihilite  himi  ine 
m  roduisi    sans  letablir,"  &c.     M.  Quetelet  says,  "La  pe    "«: 
tibihte  de   'esp^ce  humaine  resulte  comme  une  consequence  nC 
eessaire  de    outes  nos  recherches"  (Quetelet,  SurVIIoJJ,Val, 
8vo,  1835  tome  11.  p.  326  ,  and  (at  tome  i.  p.  10),  «  Je  crois  ^  la 

Man  %n  Belatton  to  External  Objects,  Edinburtrh    8vo    18d7 
pp.  123-125)  says  that  we  know  of  i  Hmits  to^h  'p  ogks^^^^^^^ 
ness  of  man.     He  adds  (p.  252)  that  there  are  organic    elsons 

f84  r"f98  .t.?'"j'^  'r'-''^'  ^"  ^'-^'  phLoph;  ro 

1840,  pp.   398,   399),  where  he  well  says  we  shall  not  recede 
because   unhke   the  great  nations  of  antiquity  our  peZltl 
becoming  educated  (see  also  p.  400).  ^^ 

doiTrinf 'r  ^f  f?7/.y  ^!*^^^«'  xiv.  209-224)  has  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  perfectibility,  with  what  success,  I  leave  to  others  to 

2n8!39o^:  ':^::^iL'r'  ^^^^so^^vo^^.  iv.  23, 

2320.  INVENTION,  ETC.,  OF  THE  BAYONET. 

Dr.  Jackson,  Who  wrote  in  1804,  says  that  "the  French  soldiers 
are  most  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sabre,  and  more  practised  in 
exercises  with  the  bayonet  than  the  soldiers  of  Great  Eritain" 

Kr;r^^?f  ;f  2Sr'^^^^'  '^'^^^'^^' ''''  "^^^^^^  ^ 

2321.  REMARKS  ON  HERODOTDS. 

Frederick  Schlegel  says,  "The  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
the  researches  of  the  moderns  have  been  on  ancient  history,  the 
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more  have  their  regard  and    esteem    for  Herodotus  increased" 
{Pldlusophy  of  History,  8vo,  184G,  p.  247). 

2322.    MEnciiETA  muliehum  or  deoit  du  seigneur. 

Lord  Brougham    positively  asserts,  but  witliout  quoting  any 
authority,  that  this  indecent  custom  existed  "  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  and  PVance,  and  in  Scotland,  till  the  eleventh  century  " 
{Bruugham's  Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i 
pp.  287,  288). 

Holinshed's  Scottish  Chronicle,  1805,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  358.  Chal- 
mer's  Caledonia,  i.  pp.  450,  451.  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland, 
Lond.  1722,  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  290. 

2323.    INVENTION   OF   THE   BAROMETER. 

^^  Whewell  says  {Phllosopkie  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847, 
ii.  187)  that  an  Englishman  named  Fludd,  who  was  born  in  1571, 
"  is  conceived  by  some  persons  to  have  anticipated  Torricelli  in 
the  invention  of  the  barometer,"  but  (at  p.  263)  Whewell  says, 
"that  in  1643,  Torricelli  proved  practically  that  the  air  had 
weight  by  the  invention  of  the  barometer."  Lord  Keeper  Guil- 
ford is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  caused  barometers  to  be 
publicly  sold  in  London  (see  Lives  of  the  Norths,  ii.  202,  203.) 

2324.     NOTES   ON   WHALES. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  they  frequently  came 
up  in  the  Seine  in  France  (see  Dmvson  Turner's  Tour  in  Nor- 
mandy, 8vo,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  20).  In  1658,  "  a  large  whale  was 
taken  betwixt  my  land  butting  on  the  Thames,  and  Greenwich, 
which  drew  an  immense  concourse  to  see  it "  {Evelyn's  Diary, 
8vo,  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  133).  In  1688,  "a  whale  of  vast  bulk  being 
said  to  be  hampered  in  a  creek  near  Maiden  in  Essex,  doth  occa- 
sion great  resort  thither"  (Ellis  Correspondence,  8vo,  1829, 
ii.  68). 

2325.     ETYMOLOGY   OF  BAIOCO. 

Dawson  Turner  says  that  this  Italian  coin  had  its  name  and 
origin  from  Bayeux  (see  Turner's  Normandy,  8vo,  1820,  vol.  ii. 
p.  261). 

2326.  ETYMOLOGY  OF  OGRE  AND  QHOOL. 

Keightley's  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,  Lond.  1834,  p.  223. 

2327.     ETYMOLOGY   OF   FAIRY. 

See  Keightley's  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,  1834.  pp.  339,  340, 
He  derives  it  from  the  Latin /a^-um,  whence  affalare.  falace,  and 


increased  " 
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/ee  in  the  participle.     He  adds  diD  342   ^4^^  «t 

think  that  the  Italians  cl.vlZiT       7'  ^^V\  ^ ''"^  ^^^^Inied  to 

from  the  French  romalt"  "^'  "'"^'^'^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

2328.     NOTE    ON    PARROTS. 
2329.     CAN   NATIONS   CIVILIZE   THEMSELVES? 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Dr.  Doijr  in  "  Twn 
Letters  on  the  Savage  State,"  refuted  the  shallow  v^of  T     . 
Kaimes    and  observed,  "That  no  nation  once  known  to         K 
barous  has  ever  emer-^ed  from  that  «f«fo  i     A       T  ^''  ^^'■^ 

the  natural  state.  ^'      ^     ^'  *^^^  *^^"  ^^^^^^e  state  is  not 

2330.     NO   VENOMOUS   ANIMALS   IN  ICELAND' 
2331-     INVENTION   OF   LOGARITHMS. 

"Byrge,   a   Swiss,   invented    logarithms   in    Ifiin'Wir       ;. 
ff^mmn  Zitem^^,,,,  Oxford,  1840,lol.  iS!  p.  40)!  ^       '''^' 

2332.     NOTES   ON   MESMERISM. 

dpi/A/r^'   ^"""^  '''■'*^'  ^'■^'^  P^'-i*^   that  Mesmer    «  nui  a 

"eja  fait  beaucoup  de  bruit    pt.    aii<.,v.  ^tsiuer,      qui  a  Seo  also 

faiie  ici  une  assez  Lnndfr     ?•    "^"""^'"^^^  ^^^^<^  commence  a  Aut.  470. 
soutenn  ,1  ^^""''^^  ^'^"^^  sensation,  mais  son  succes  ne  s'est  pas 

J  Ai.  pp.  i^t,  liti).  feee  also  (at  tome  xiii  nn  d'.n  ir-i\ 
^'^me  curious  details  under  April  17H4  \tT  f  ^F'  rS^^^^) 
piining  irround   in  p.,        .,    !  Magnetism  had  been  so 

I'ad  subscXd  each  .   h   '^//f^^.''^^  ^^  «"«  hundred  persons 

and  then    no/'b      "°'''    '1^  '"'""'^  ^°  ^^"«  ^^  ^778  (p.  4.)8) 
ti^^n,  not  being  so  well  received  as  he  expected,  went  to 
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See  also 
Akt.  341. 


London  (p.  459).  See  (at  tome  xiv.  pp.  10-16)  an  accoiint  of  the 
Keport  on  Animal  Magnetism,  mane  in  1783,  at  Paris,  by  the 
Koyal  Commissioners.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Me- 
dicine was  even  more  imfavourable  (p.  17).  In  1786,  Grimm 
writes  (Correspondance  UUeraire,  tome  xv.  p.  55),  "  Le  maguet- 
isme  vient  de  perdre,  en  la  personne  de  M.  Deslon,  son  second 
prophete."  See  some  very  cm-ious  remarks  in  Glanville's  Vanity 
of  Dogmatizing,  Lond.  Svo,  1661,  pp.  198-200.  See  Coleridge's 
note  in  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  8vo,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208. 
There  is  a  superficial  and  ill-written  account  of  Mesmer  in  Colqu- 
houn's  History  of  Magic,  1851,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158-162.  There  is  also 
one  in  Sprengel  {Histoire  de  la  Medicine,  tome  vi.  pp.  93-120). 

2333.     INVENTION   OF   BALLOONS. 

They  were  invented  in  June  1783,  by  Messrs.  Montgoliier  of 
Annonay  (see  the  interesting  account  in  CoiTespondarice  I'dU- 
raire,  par  Grimm  et  Diderot,  tome  xiii.  pp.  239-248).  The  iirst 
ascent  was  at  Annonay  on  5th  June,  1783  (p.  239),  and  created 
an  immense  sensation  in  Paris  (p.  241).  The  idea  of  the  inven- 
tion arose  from  a  wish  of  MM.  Montgolfier  to  devise  some  means 
of  relieving  Gibraltar  (p.  243).  It  would  appear  that  it  was  not 
till  November,  1783,  that  anyone  ventured  to  ascend  in  it,  when 
the  Marquis  of  Arlandes  and  M.  Pelatre  des  Roziers  actually 
ventured  in  a  gallery  siurounding  the  balloon,  which  rose  to  a 
height  of  nearly  4,000  feet.  The  balloon  itself  was  seventy  feet 
high  and  forty  in  diameter  (pp.  290,  291).  The  result  was  that 
in  the  same  month  the  king  gave  MM.  Montgolfier  the  order  of 
Saint  Michel,  and  bestowed  letters  of  nobility  on  their  father. 
He  also  rewarded  M.  Pelatre  des  Roziers  and  the  Marquis  of 
Arlandes  (pp.  314,  315).  In  1785,  Pelatre  des  Roziers  and  M. 
Romain  were  thrown  out  of  a  balloon  and  killed  (Orimvi's  Cor- 
respondance,  xiv.  232-235).  On  November  30,  1783,  Franklin 
writes  from  Passy,  "  I  did  hope  to  have  given  you  to-day  an 
account  of  Mr.  Charles's  grand  balloon,  which  was  to  have  gone 
up  yesterday"  {Ellis's  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  p.  425). 

2334.     NOTES   ON   POTATOES. 

In  1775,  there  were  about  Edinburgh  a  "great  abundance  of 
potatoes  and  carrots,  which  are  excellent  of  their  kind"  {Top- 
ham's  Letters  from  Edinburgh,  Lond.  Svo,  1776,  p.  228),  In 
Scotland,  potatoes  are  first  mentioned  in  1701,  in  the  Household 
Book  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth ;  the  price 
2s.  6d.  a  peck  {Chambers'' s  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1847- 
p.  297,  where  the  authority  quoted  is  Arnott's  History  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  p.  201).     In  January  1662  q    .  •..        . 

Society  strongly  urj^ed     hlVll  '/.u^"""'^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^yal 

land  "to  plant  pot"  toes   t/f  'V^'  society  who  possessed 

■same,  in  o'rder  Kwia  f  the^  2:^":  ^l?^ ^  ^^  ^"  ^'^ 
scarcity  of  food  •  a  rPPnm^.  7.  ^^  ^'"'^*^  accompany  a 

approved  by  t'  borgrei;°;Hwf  Jw"^  'f"™'"  ™ 

tury,  tie  potato  ';;P;«];  fe»tteT°  'r^'T""'  "™- 
there  is  a  great  abundaneenf  T         ,  '"'''  "•■"''"'ts,  but 

^335-     NOTES   ON   MUSIC. 

Bahomans,  1851,  yol  i  n  87^     va     ^^       ''  ^^homey  and  the 
Lectures  on  Man,  1844,'  p'  33^\  .t^T     ^"^""''^  ^"  Lawrence^s 
of  music.     As  to  the  mu^;.  f!^p  ^     ^'  ""^-roes  have  no  notion 
p.  163.     The  NortrAr       '\^^'''^''  «««  ^^ow's  Sarawak,  1848 
?atli.,18iryorfp  2"r;T    W^  '^'''^  ^^^^o^tisel 

'-,  1862,  yd.    p:3%sat  •  .^f!!^ ^f  f  ^^ «/ ^^--«^-- ^.  Poli- 
iiurke,  Pitt,  Foi  and  Johl'         ^T^'  ^"^'  °"  ^""^"^^«  ^^^  ^^i«ic-" 

'see  PncAan/o?  //l-t  \8  V^loer^'r^  ^^^'"7 
^o/ie,  1820,  p.  104^  menHnr..  o      ?•  ?'  '**      ^^^^get  (i)e  /a 

» -ao.;„l,  £i;?;n:^  »,:;'-  -„^,ea.^„W.  „bo  ^ 

2336.     ORIGIN   OP   THE   WORD   ROU^. 

■his  new  name  TuTT  I  <''=''auches,  to  whom  he  gave 
™<laleu.  Zses  ill  T""'  P"-^'™"*-"-*  de  ce  nom 
*i.onneur,  sign&it  S  , '  "  °™™"'  "i"'  P"»  "^^  '«  -ns 
P«ur  lui:"  b?t  the  p!  ■  fT"  ""P"""  <■"  ^«  f«re  rouer 
'key  we  e  "  veritahlf  ™'"°'  ^"^  "  '"  """>*''<'■■  "V,  and  said 

a«i,:  W"r?^;%tlr  ^f"'  "?'",  ™^'  "  (^« 

^mes  de  Louis  X TV  L.       ^^^^^''^f'    ^^^««s  /ne^^iiJ^s  sur   les 

^o'-e  ii.  pp   17,  4     '  '  ^^'  ''  ^'^^'^  ^^^'  I^-"«'  8vo,  1809, 


8vo,  1H47.    ■  lately  sprung 
" ""        192). 


Tn  I't.o    >T        ^^^'^'     '^^'^^    ^"^    "'^    ANABAPTISTS. 

I^Ny  If'         '^"'^-^''^"^^  ^^it««  to  Cecil  "of  the  Anabaptists 


1839, 


{Tytlefs  Ed.ward  VI.  and  Mary,  Svo,  A 


ur.  lyif. 


u 

I' 

f  I    ') 


it  'i 


''•hU!i: 


i   V. 
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2338.     NATIONS   THAT   DISLIKE   PORK. 


In  Madagascar,  eating  "  swine's  flesh  "  is  considered  very  con- 
temptible (see  Drury's  Madagascar^  8vo,  1743,  p.  173). 

2339.     TIIK    BESUIinECTION    OF   THE    BODY. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  laughed  at  the  idea  of  it  (see 
Drury's  Madagascar,  Svo,  1743,  p.  186),  but  compare  what  is 
perhaps  an  unmeaning  form  at  p.  230. 

2340.     NOTES    ON   VAMPIRES. 

See  some  very  curious  but  rather  speculative  views  in  Dr. 
Herbert  May's  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions  (Svo, 
1851,  pp.  20-40,  67,  116).  He  says  (p.  29),  that  bodies  found 
"  in  the  so-called  vampire  state  "  were  either  alive,  or  had  been 
so  after  their  interment.  At  p.  67,  he  says  that  in  the  vampire 
visit,  the  soul  of  the  buried  man  is  brought  into  communication 
with  his  friend's  mind  ;  "  thence  follows,  as  a  sensorial  illusion,  the 
apparition  of  the  buried  man."  Again  (at  p.  116), "  The  vampire 
ghost  was  probably  a  visit  made  by  the  free  part  of  the  mind  of 
the  patient,  wiio  lay  buried  in  death  trance.  The  visit  was  fatal 
to  the  party  visited,  because  trance  is  contagious." 

2341.     USE   OF   THE   WORD   MOB. 

Burnet  {Oiun  Time,  Oxford,  Svo,  1823,  vol.  ii.  p.  61)  says  of 
Sir  W.  Temple,  "  He  thought  religion  was  fit  only  for  the  mob;" 
upon  which  Swift  sarcastically  notes,  "  a  word  of  dignity  for  an 
historian."  In  1686  and  1688,  we  find  mobile  (see  The  Ellis 
Correspondence,  8vo,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  84  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  11-58);  but 
see  vol.  i.  p.  340,  where,  in  1687,  "too6"  is  used. 

2342.    ORIGIN,   ETC.,   OF   CHOLERA. 

Cholera  has  been  known  endemically  or  epidemically  in  India 
earlier  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  Mr.  Curtis  gives  an  account 
in  1782-83  of  a  disease  both  at  Madras  and  Ceylon  "perfectly 
identical  with  the  Cholera  iiidica  of  the  present  day  "  ( William, 
Elementary  Principles  of  Medicine,  in  the  Encyclopcedia  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  4iio,  1847,  p.  810).  Dr.  Williams  adds,  "On 
no  point  are  the  profession  more  agreed  than  on  the  non-con- 
tagious nature  of  Cholera  indica^'  (see  p.  817).  "The  first  case 
of  cholera  observed  in  England  was  on  the  26th  October,  1831" 
(p.  841).  "  It  follows  a  law  common  to  many  other  epidemics,  a 
marked  disposition  to  affect  low,  marshy  situations,  and  the  banks 
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nu^mpotn'l^^^^^  ^^  ^>  r*  ^°-°  *^  -y  other 

been  accompanied  by  a  s  rief  o  T  ""^^^^^'-'^^  ^he  disease  has 
known  or  nearly  so  in  Tnd  o  "^  *^'"^^"  symptoms,  un- 

and  which  most'eomlnly^;:^^^^^^^^^^^^  "^^'^T  '^^°^  ^^^^^' 
cessfully  struggled  through  Thl^t!  ^''^'^''^  ^^<^^^  ^«  ^^^  suc- 
choleraand  of  typh'tS  '^^/^^^  «^^^^'  -«  if  the  poison  of 
liams  adds  (p.  sTirtLrtht^^^^^^^^^^  .^^-^il- 

equal,  but  as  age  advanced  thpTtf  ^  *''^  '^'^^«  ^^  P^^tty 
diet  encourages  it.  He  Ivs  f'  «l?!w ''/''"'"''  "^^  ^  P^^'^ 
is  often  seen^to  move  showTn  JS',,'  t  ,1  !  T'  'r''''  ''"  "^^^ 
a  nervous  power  long  after 'the  tanirld""r  ^^  ^^^ 
been  tried  only  in  this  rmmfv^  t,  ^       .  ^  remedy  has 

injection  of  muriate  o?  soda  ^'  ^\."°'  .^"ccessfully,  that  of  an 
^1^^^  of  soda  in  solution  into  the  veins  (pp.  8^5, 

tul^el^tS^^^^^^^^^^^  ,1^«;  -^;  ^.^-  p.  139)  congra. 

razor,"  but  it  seems  (vol  iii   p   Lr^h  \^      '"^^  ""^'^^^  '''^^^  ^ 
In  1703,  the  earl  of  Shkftesb^;//'^ '?  '  ^'^'  ''''  ^''  ^'^"•• 

abroad,  writes,  "for  shavt J  mvFnT.'"^  arrangements  to  go 
{Forster^sLeters  ofLjrjT^j/^''^l''^  servant  will  serve  me" 

^^aving  it  off  (see  ^..././^y^^  t^  1^!  p^t/riT^^^^^^^ 

2344.    BED-ROOMS   AND   TIME    FOR   GOING   TO   BED   IN   THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 

i.4  C;  ttTeiis  het ::  «t'^^r  ^r^^^'  -'--^^  ^ 

fepy,s  Dlar,,  8vo,  1828  v  .  ^  "p  1 93  In  T^Vp  ^"^  ^^"^  " 
^vol.  iv.  p.  22C,\  "  Presented  from  r  f  •  *  J  .  ^^'  ^"^P^"  ^^"^es 
silver  waming-pan  "  C^,^^^^^^  ?'T'''  ^^^^*"-d  witJi  a  noble 
-ed  to  pupp/and  give  sSn  ^  1  /  "".'""  ''  '^'^'^'^  -^- 
8vo,  1827,  vol.  iii.  p.  132^  '°°'"  ^'''  ^^^^2/'^'^  i)mr^, 

2345.    NOTES   ON   PARTRIDGES. 
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2346.  ST.  David's  day  in  the  seventeenth  CENTunv. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1066-67,  "  it  being  St.  David's  day," 
Pepys  {Diary,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  iii.  p.  Idy),  to  his  great  surprise, 
saw  in  Mark  Lane  "  the  picture  of  a  man,  dressed  like;  a  Wclcli- 
man,  hanging  by  tlie  neck  xipon  one  of  the  poles  that  stand  out  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  merchant's  houses." 

2347.    FUNERALS   IN   ENOLANP      IT   -^HE  2EVr::<rEENTH   CENTURT. 

In  1667  rings  were  given  at  .'•  '  1  even  to  persons  wlio  were 

not  relations  (see  Pepyns  Dim  i  S\o,  18?8,  vol.  iii.  p.  168). 
Bishop  Sanderson  died  in  1662.  In  his  will  he  desired  to  be 
l)uried  "  without  the  unnecessary  expense  of  escutcheons,  gloves, 
ribbons,  &c.,  and  without  any  blacks  to  be  hung  anywhere  in  i>r 
about  the  house  or  church,  other  than  a  pulpit  cloth,  a  hearse 
cloth,  and  a  moxirning  gown  for  the  preacher  "  (  WordsivortJis  Ee- 
deslastlcal  Biography,  3rd  edit.  Svo,  1839,  vol.  iv.  p.  462). 
Mrs.  Godolphin,  who  died  in  1678,  was  "carried  to  Godolphin  in 
Cornwall,  in  a  hearse  with  six  horses.  .  .  .  This  funeral  cost  not 
much  less  than  1,000L"  {Evelyn's  Diary,  Svo,  1827,  vol  ii. 
p.  449.) 

2348.    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   MEMORY. 

The  memory  of  the  great  statesman  Niebuhr  was  most  won- 
derful (see  The  Life  and  Letters  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lond.  Svo, 
1852,  vol.  i.  p.  298).  Lieber  says  {Reminiscences  of  Niehuhr, 
8vo,  1835,  p.  46),  "His  memory  indeed  was  almost  inconceivable 
to  others.  He  remembered  almost  everything  he  had  read  at  any 
period  of  his  life  "  (see  also  p.  94).  Wesley  (Jowr?ia/s,  1851,  8vu, 
p.  870),  when  he  was  eighty-five,  could  remember  old  things  but 
not  recent  ones.  Evelyn  {Diai^i,  vol.  iii.  pp.  265-268)  mentions 
the  incredible  memory  of  a  child  of  twelve  years. 

2349.   NOTES   ON   HYDROPHOniA. 

Prichard  says  {Physical  History  of  Mankind,  Svo,  1841,  vol.  i. 
p.  152),  "Hydrophobia  is  another  malady,  which  by  a  peculiar 
method  of  inoculation  is  known  to  be  communicated  to  many 
species  of  animals,  though  it  probably  originates  only  in  the  dog." 
In  1820,  Sir  Robert  Heron  writes,  "I  am  afraid  hydrophobia  is 
become  more  prevalent  than  formerly  in  this  country"  {Heron >i 
Notes,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1851,  p.  iii.) 

2350.   THE   CUSII   OF   THE   BIBLE   ARE  THE  ETHIOPIANS. 

Prichard  positively  asserts  "that  the  Cush  are  the  genuine 
Ethiopian    race,  and   that  the  country  of  Cush  is  generally  "i 
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Snphirethat  part  of  Africa  above  PVvnt'V^         .    •    r. 
Phu.ical  History  of  Mankind  vnl    -^      ^'^'^  """^^^  ^"  Prlchard'a 
1H37).  *^  -^  ^f^anUnd,  vol.  n.  pp.  371-373,  3rd  edit.  8vo! 

2351.    OBSEKVATIONS   ON   TACITUS. 

Pnchard   (PhiHlml    rr-  *  . 

3nledit.8vo    iSnlvf^^^^^^^^^     ''///-^W,    vol.    iii.    p.    108 
site  to  South  WaS     '    ''"'"^  '^""^'^^  '^-^  Spain  was  oppol 

2352.    ETYMOLOGY   OF   BRA8S   IS   PERHAPS   CELTIC 

Pnchard  says  (PhiHu-nl  m  ,  .   , 

3Kl  edit.  8V0,  isilxi'Tt  wlTV^  /'''"'T^'  ^^^-  "^-  P-  I«3, 
be  a  .enuine  British  word   and    t  ^T'  ^'"^^'  ^^^^  P^^^Jut.^ 

iro.«."  ^^''''  '^^^  t^«  o^'g^nal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

2353.    SUPERSTITION   RESPECTING   THIRTEEN. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  there  was  "  «  f    ^ 
tlnrteen  were  at  table  «  one  of  th!t  ^"^  '^"""^^  "  ">^^  ^^en 

Rochester,  in  ^,.n.«r«  Z^^  ed  t    T  ^K.  ''°"  ^^^"  ^^"^^  ^^«  of 

one  of  thirteen  at  table  (see  ClareZn.  n  ^  '  ^'^"^"'^  «^«  ^^^ 
«nger,  4to,  1828,  vol.  i.  p  107  ?  ^r""^^^^^^^^''«,  edited  by 
eentury,  it  was  unlucky  to  dine  fh.-vf         f '  '"^  ^^"  sixteenth 

''^*^^-'  ^^-^«^  «vof  18^3^  w";^T4  ;:^^:i-  ^--  ^^ 

^354.   .OTES   0.  MEN   WHO   HAVE   LIVE.   TO   BE   MORE   THAN   A 

HUNDRED. 

^Vordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biotrranhv  -x  a  ^: 
™l-/n-p.526.  Wesley's  Journal  18^1^'  .o^  '^^*'  ^^«'  1839, 
trationsoftheEighteeLhSn'rv  ,'P--^^^-  ^^^^ols's  IHus- 
"f  Locke,  8vo,  18'30,  vo  i  p  sli'V"'^'  '^''  ''^"^'«  ^^^^^ 
^•ol.  iii.  pp.  283-286.  Sir  Thomt  R  ^•,  temple's  Works, 
pp.  271-290.  ^*'"''''   Browne's   Works,   vol.   i. 

^isnop  Sanderson's  sermons  in  ti,    «    ^  ,    , 

M15).  In  1664-65,  Evei™  „i,.  w  n^"'  *™'  '839,  vol.  iv. 
I'- 235)  that  he  heard  Dr.  Fell  T'™  ^f  P?"^'  *'°'  1827,  vol.  if. 
'Wy  formal  discourse,  and  ir,  hW  ^''"''''^''urch,  preach  "  a 

'"  •  '■'■  P-  20).  Indeed  Evelvn  mLn  T""''  ""'°'"  ■""«» 

?' 23)  hearing  the  dean  oi 'Zm  Zr'":''*  T'''"^"  (^••''- '"• 

aium  pieacb  "an  hour  and  a  half 
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from  Ilia  commonplace  book."  Tillotson  « is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  preaching?  by  notes,  which  indeed  his  style 
and  manner  seemed  to  require  "  {Bogue  and  Bennett's  Histoiij  of 
the  Dimmters,  vol.  ii.  p.  356).  Barrow's  "Spital  sermon"  on 
"  The  Duty  and  Reward  of  Bounty  to  the  Poor,"  is  said  to  have 
occupied  three  hours  and  a  half  in  the  delivery  (see  Hamilton'^ 
Life  of  Isaac  Ban-ow,  in  Barrmd's  Worhi,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1845, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxviii.)  In  Scotland,  in  1709,  the  clergy  had  not  yet 
began  to  use  notes  in  the  pulpit  (see  Calamffa  Own  Life,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  177,  178,  Bvo,  1829). 

2356.    A    DOLPniN   CAUGHT   IN   THE   THAME8   IN    A.D.    1712. 

This  is  mentioned  by  Thoresby,  who  saw  it  dissected  (see 
Thoreshy's  Dianj,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  117). 

2357.    SUrERSTITIONS  RESPECTINa   COMETS. 

Sen  iiiso  The  Samoan  Islanders  [in  the  Pacific,  14°  S.  lat.]  hold  that  the 

Anr.  16G4.  appearance  of  a  comet  always  indicates  the  death  of  a  chief  (see 
PrkhaviVs  Physical  Hiatory  of  Mankind,  vol.  v.  p.  154). 

2358.   NOTES   ON   SHAKESrEARB. 

In  1661,  Evelyn  writes  {Diary,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  182),  "I 
saw  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark  played ;  but  now  the  old  plays 
began  to  disquiet  this  refined  age,  since  his  majestie's  being  so 
long  abroad."  Lord  Clarendon  considered  the  two  greatest  poets 
to  be  Ben  Jonson  and  Cowley ;  but  Shakespeare  he  never  notices 
(see  CamphelVs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  113).  In 
1770,  a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  was  rare  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons {Campbell,  vi.  73,  and  see  p.  330).  Dr.  Currie's  father 
classed  together  "  Horace,  Shakespeare,  and  the  Bible  "  {Life  oj 
Currie,  8vo,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  101).  Goldsmith  had  an  extra- 
ordinary admiration  for  Shakespeare  {Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
8vo,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  364). 

2359.    INFLUENCE    OF    GEEMAN    LITERATURE    IN    THE   SEVEXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In  1646,  Evelyn  learnt  "  High  Dutch  "  {Evelyn's  Dia^-y,  8vo, 
1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  388). 

2360.    THE    WORD    METirOBIST    FIRST    USED. 

«  Anabaptists  and  plain  packstaff  methodists,"  are  mentioned 
by  John  Spencer  in  Lis  Things  New  and  Old,  published  in  K^-'^ 
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i^ee  Bor/ue  and  JimneWs   Hishm,   of  a  ,    n- 

^v-rd  not  older  th.-u,    17->8    bn      ,.  I  ^^  ''■'""'*  ^"  ^''i"'<  tl.o 

i^ew  («ee  also  p.  491).  '  ^"   ^'^  '""'^^'^  ^^'^  think  the  wurd 

J       .     .^,       ,  ^36 r-    NOTR    ON   SWAN8. 

--     I  belie' ,  th:;  :;i:  :  f  ^^^^  ;'  ^^^'^  "^  -^'^  <-..  and  sue. 
that  have  reproduccnl."  "''  '''^^"'  ^^'^'^  i"  Kngknd 

Mr  F  W  V    '^^''  ""•^''^^'ATioxs  ON  castes. 

nat'ons  of  the  ancient  world  thc^-e  vv..'      r.    ^',     ^^  '""'"''  '"  '^"v  •^"- 
town  and  county,  and  a  tn.      1^;  Py^'^^!^  ^'^-''^y  ^H^tweel    '^-• 


town  and  country,  and  a  true  cem  n  i^  "^'"  '^^  ^'''^'^^-- 

<liftcultto«ay;  thoug-h  I  suspect  that  tM.  '"  '''"^''''^'^  ^^  ^^ 

n  the  nations  where  caste  ^  ^^iu"?"',^'^'^  ^'-"y'^^taine.! 

^'ans  Kennedy  sn^s  (2^-a..a.C.7z  ^'^^^^^^^   -!^i  J-'-'' 

yol.  in    p.   165),  "The  institutior/ of  t   tl  t^''^  '' ^  "''' 

inimical  to  improvement  or  virtue  lZ\  '  .  ''  ^"'^'^  '^^''"^' 
probably,  one  ..eat  cause  of  th  i  nLatTo"  'V','  -"^-•T^mo.t 
tbat  it  not  only  has  always  be  ^  I  '  1  •  fi  ''''  ^^^"'^^'"«'  ^»^^ 
vation  of  their  morality."'  It  lubtf^  i  f''.  ^"'^'"'^'^  P^^'^^'^" 
ancient  Persians  (see  ia/coW^//;  ,^      ^'V'  ''''''  ^^'^''^^n  to  the 

separation   between    theory  and    Dracti^/p;  v      ^^""''''"«' ^'^"  t^^^' 
tome  V.  pp.  226-244,  and  L  ^aJtilX  ;!  if/;;^-^^^^--^  i--^^-, 

2363.    PORK   WAS  FORMKRLY   A   COM.rON  FOOD  IN  EmoPn 

In  vhe  middle  of  the  ei^-hteenth  century   «  v!        ! 
as  commonly  about  the  streets  of  FrHn7'    ,  ^^^^^''»<^  «^ine  went 
^lay,  and  were  more  i^enei-alh  fond!  H         "'^     '""  "^"^^  ^^«  ^»  «'"• 
tl'e  last  generation." ^S;^.!,.!^^^^^^^^  l^y  ^'^^  ^■''i^'i-n  of 

1847,  p.  261,  where  is  p  in td  an  1  v    r'''  "^  ""'^^-^-"'fA  8vo, 
large  lost  sow."  ^  "  advertisement  of  1754  for  "  a 

Mr'w'iwr?""'  "'"''  "'^"^"^  ™  ^^^«^AKn  IN  i7c; 
Jli.  Weld  (History  of  the   Pniml   c    •  .  '* 

P-lOfi)«ays  Sir  Josc^^]/ ptkfrirl;^"^'  .'?'  ^'^''  ^^^  -' 
and  Labrador,  and  that  "In  l^r?  ]'^^''''''^  ^'^  ^^^ewfoundland 
from  whence  he  bro  gLt  the  fil't';"'"""^^  ^."-^'^  ^^^  ^-^on, 
England."  ^  ""   ^^'^^   specimen  of  caoutchouc  to 

VOL.  II. 
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1365.    NOTE  ON   SAOO. 

Respecting  the  Hugo  of  13orneo,  see  Low's  Sarawak,  8vo,  1848, 
pp.  39,  40. 

2366.    NOTK   ON   VAUXIIALL. 

Said  to  have  its  name  "  from  Fulke  alias  Foukes  de  Brent " 
(Nichols's  Literai-y  lUustrationa  of  the  Ei[/hkenth  Century,  vol.  vi. 
p.  624). 

2367.  SLTKHSTITION,   ETC.,  IlESrECTTNO   MONDAY. 

In  1771,  Frederick  the  Great  writes  to  Voltaire  that  the  Prince 
Anhalt-Dessau  "  n'entreprenait  rien  un  lundi  parceque  ce  jour 
^tait  malheureux"  {G^uvrea  de  Voltaire^  iii.  134). 

2368.  KIFFEnENCE   BETWEEN   WIT    AND   HUMOUn. 

Herhert  Mayo  (T/te  Philo»oj)hy  of  Llvlnrj,  8vo,  1838,  p.  273) 
says,  "  Humour  is  the  sentimcmt  which  excites  us  to  laugh."  He 
adds  (p.  270),  "l^iunour  th(m  is  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous. 
Wit  is  felicity  of  expression." 

2369.   rilBVALENCB    OF   SPABROWS. 

Hue  {Traveb  in  Tartai'y,  Thibet,  and  China,  vol.  i.  p.  182) 
says,  "The  sparrow  is  a  regular  cosmopolite:  we  have  found  it 
wherever  we  have  found  man." 

2370.     NOTE   ON   rORTER. 

Townsend  (Journey  through  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  367)  says  that 
the  quantity  of  liquorice  iiiported  from  Spain  into  London  was  in 
1785  only  two  tons,  but  in  1788,  fifty-eight  tons,  "  From  which  cir- 
cumstance we  may  collect  that  London  has  taught  the  country 
brewers  the  use  of  this  innocent  and  pleasant  drug  in  making 
porter." 

?-37I.   TIFFi   MICROSCOPE   INVENTED. 

Whewell  (IliHlory  of  the  Inductive  Sciencfs,  vol.  ii.  p.  154) 
Bays,  "Gascoigiie,  the  inver;uor  of  the  micrometer,  a  friend  of 
Horrox,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor." 
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Fe.%   appropriated   to   their   ro  eMi^u       ,,''1  '""  ■'"""  "•"- 
•SLakspeare,  remembered  when  a  Z   >,.'  '  '  '"'""  °'' 

repositories  "  at  an  ancienl  m!.!,-       ,       ""=  """"  """  "'  *'<■><>-■ 

-.lectin,  together  eitlfer  to  St"     ":"!"■"*  T""'^  »' 
custom  has  always  been  nrevilen    L  A  •         ,  """'"'•     T''"  »»"=« 

of  socety  wher.  from  ^re  1,  I  tv  ,1  '"■.;'. """"''"rtic  of  a  state 

is^iorance  few  are  abTe  tTtalk."^  '""'"*■'  *°  ■"""'  »''  &»» 

3.  Bretdfmt.— In  1533  the  Princess  lr„.^     « 
used  to  eat  sucli  Iar.»c  me-it  bronHW        '/    ^'  "ftf'wards  queen, 
(«e  a  carious  extract i^A^  fltd^z" 'l '"jf  "T  P'"-™-'"- 

acled  in  iS29,  we  hear  of  "•,   If  T  "  ""^  ^"^  '"n, 

insisted  of  pottage  (see  Tusser's  ^soZ^^t^lZ  'T' 

-flavor,  n.  249')      Tn    1  nnn  „       -    t-    ^"*''^''^"'y»   ovo,  1812,  edit. 

butter,  in  the  FlenSh  fv^ion**  ;;„r°  ''"l™,t>«»d  ^^-ared  with 

f'amden  Soc.,p.  1,)     it  is  nitsa  f  "T*-**"'™  ''•''  •'«■*"«'. 
Iiadthis.  '      "'■''""™''"l"'ttimeofthedaychildrc.„ 

Wrn,oarnii„  a;pa;^r:^fen"s  .'"e  .r^  (t-,:1r' '"  VT  °'^ 

1  1,   2 
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5.  Tli(>  Htr(>otfl  were  dirty  and  d!ui«?erou».  The  hardy  piVH!«(>nf(or 
who  ventured  out  on  foot  was  sure  to  bo  covered  with  mud,  aiiii 
nii^ht  think  hiinself  fortunate  if  he  did  not  return  with  a  broken 
limb.  Stow,  ill  1.'1!>H,  inotu'iis  over  this  new  state  of  thin;j;s.  "Tiio 
coaeiiinan  rides  behind  the;  httrse-tails,  hishetli  tliem,  and  htoketh 
not  behind  liiiii;  tlie  drayman  sittoth  and  sleepetii  on  his  dray 
and  h'tteth  his  liorso  h'ad  him  home"  {Sli)iifti  London,  ecUt. 
Thorns,  8vo,  1H42,  p.  32).  On  Fh-et  Hrid;,fe  tliere  were  lantlioruH 
of  stone,  but  these  were  only  used  on  winter  eveninj^s  {tShnr's 
London,  p.  11).  In  IfiOH,  if  women  had  to  go  in  the  streets  after 
dark  their  apprentiee  carried  a  link  before  thorn  (see  M'lddlvloiCa 
Works,  8vo,  18-40,  vol.  ii.  p.  152). 

6.  Stow  mentions  sonKt  old  "  sheds  or  shops  with  sol(>rs  over 
them"  which,  if  I  understand  him,  seem  to  be  then  rare  (Stan's 
London,  8vo,  1842,  p.  101).  In  the  same  way  the  stalls  and 
sheds  of  butch(>r8  had  become  "fair  houses"  (p.  128),  and  the 
stalls  of  the  tishmongers  had  been  first  covered  with  sheds,  luid 
then  "grew  to  shops,  and  by  little  and  little  to  (all  houses  of 
three  or  four  stories  in  height"  (p.  12!)).  Stow  says  (p.  129) 
that  the  most  beautiful  shops  in  England  were  those  in  "  Gold- 
su.ith's  Kow,  betwixt  Ikead  Street  and  the  Cross  in  Cheape."  .  .  . 
It  containeth  in  number  ten  fair  dwelling-houses,  and  fomtecn 
shops  all  in  one  frame,  muformly  built,  four  stories  high."  Karly 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  shops  in  the  city  were  very  dark 
(see  M'uldletons  Worhs,  Svo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  444,  482;  vol.  iv. 
pp.  442,  4(53).  They  were  certainly  open,  and  as  it  would  seem 
little  better  than  booths  {M'uldleton,  ii.  453;  iii.  54,  1()5:  iv. 
440  ;  V.  587).  In  a  curious  ballad  published  in  1G83,  Couscieuce 
is  represented  as  visiting  the  London  shops : 

"  But  when  the  shop  folk  me  did  spy, 
They  drew  their  dark  light  instantly." 
(Sonffs  of  fie  Lundoii  Prentices,  edited  by  Mr.  Mackay  for  the  Percy 
Society,  1841,  p.  80). 

Was  this  shutters  ?  "  These  shop  keepers  that  can  blind  men's  eyes 
with  dim  and  obscure  lights"  {Rich's  Ho  nestle  of  this  Age,  ItiU, 
p.  62,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  xi.)  Archbishop  Sandys  blames  the  "  false 
lights"  of  merchants  {Sermons,  edit.  Cambridge,  1841,  p.  204). 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  at  all  events  early 
in  the  seventeenth,  the  petty  dealers  in  fruit  in  London  were 
mostly  Irish  (see  Gifford's  note  in  Ben  Jonsou,  vol.  iv.  p.  120). 

8.  Gilford  notices  Ben  Jonson's  love  of  puns.  See  his  note  in 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour  in  Jonson's  Works,  Svo,  1816,  vol.  i. 
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9-  Til,.   Tower    bcin-   fxtni-p..,roc],ial,   nflron],.,!   f,<.ilif;       *• 

Vol.  V.  ]).  .j!):i),  '  '  **^'*  "•  P'  5iJ>  iiiid 

//'o..o,,r,  ./o.,W.  IIW.W,  vol.  i.  p   15.>)         (^^^'^'^^'^'^'^  ^^W.^« 

'I.  i.uuh     {Jonsoitfi  Works. a  <)1_1T^\      n.-n  1,1 

"P  there  fn   yn  nnrl  ..11  [    I  "\.  ^    "•^)-     ^^i"«  "«t)d  to  be  posted 

tuiy  a  Spanish  gentleman  named  Diego  thouoht  proner     o 
H'liove  the  necessity  of  nature  in  St.   Paul's  ch m-ch       Th' 
J..^t.oned    by  Webster,  and  explained  by Ihe  '^Mr  too 

n  ht  I  aul  s  to  see  fashions  "  (MUMletou,  v.  533).     In   1509  con- 
-.at.ns  were  held  in  York  Minster  (see  HuJ,s  8tJ:^^, 

13.  In  every  fashionable  house  was  to  be  found  a  viol  de  gamba 
tn    n  tenals  of  conversation  any  one  could  take  it  up,  for  no 

14.  In  1599  a  man  of  fashion  is  described  as  carrying  about 
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with  him  "a  j^rcal.  cmv.  of  tootli-pickH  "  (///f//,  JotiHoti'n  Wods, 
vol.  ii.  }).  I'M)).  l*'roin  a  pas«ii|>'o  in  V'oIikmic,  I  Hhoiihl  Hii|t|»us(' 
that,  tooth-picUs  were  hoUow  {J<>ii.s<iii\s  U'o/'/,:,w,  iii.  p.  20.')).  Tlicy 
W(M'o  somotimos  caUcil  }>ick-to('ths  (./(>//,so/i,  iii.  383).  In  KiOO 
th(«v  wore  only  used  l)y  "  porfiiincd  dourtiors  "  ( litui  Jduhoii,  ii. 
23:5).  In  ir)(i2  "pyi<ot»)f,h('s"  woro  used  "at,  tht^  (^nd  of  a  liaii- 
kot,t, "  {l/aipirss  l^lldtc.  I'apius,  ]).  383). 

15.  Towards  the  oiid  of  the  sixf,o(>iith  century,  tljc  <ifallant,s,  who 
S('(>nicd  to  liavo  cxiunwlcd  all  the  caprices  of  fashion,  wen^  seized 
with  anew  mania.  Th(\y  atVected  a  certain  hm^nishinfjf  and  inehiii- 
choly  air  which,  as  they  btdieved,  would  mako  thorn  invincihh; 
amonjjj  wom(>n  and  di;;nilied  amoun- nw^n.  I^en  .lonson  hiis  drawn 
one  of  these  characters  as  St(>|)hen,  in  ICvery  Man  in  iiis  IlMiiiour 
(stu>  (iitford's  note  in  lieii  .lonsoti,  i.  (K!  ;  and  for  other  notices  of 
this  fashion,  S(>e  vol.  ii.  pp.  31,  59,  170,  284,  28(i,  302).  liuicd 
this  is  mentioned  in  U)32  (vol.  vi.  |».  30). 

16.  The  lov(>rs  of  that  aj^-e  liad  various  modes  of  showin<^  their 
afleclion  to  their  mistresses,  many  of  which  will  sound  soinewluit 
des[uiate  io  modern  ears.  Sometimes  they  stabbed  themselves  in 
tlu>ir  ari'is,  and  wrote  love  letters  with  th(>ir  blood.  This  was 
certainly  practised  as  late  as  ItiOl,  for  it  is  mentioned  twii-e  in 
Cynthia's  Ivevels  {Jicu  Joiinon,  Wodv,  vol.  ii.  pp.  298,  380). 

17.  It  nmst  be  confessed  that  their  amus(>ments  were  not  of  the 
most  retined  character,  but  t  hi;  heartiness  with  which  they  enjoyed 
them  perhaps  compensated  for  the  deficiency  in  (deoancts  ()ft(Mi 
they  collected  round  the  table  on  which  plums  had  been  placed 
in  a  dish  of  b'-ruinj;-  spirits,  from  which  they  had  to  snatch  them 
into  their  months.  This  is  noticed  in  KiOl  'Hicii  J,)ns()n\'^  Wurh, 
ii.  380).  This  was  called  flap  dragons,  and  I  believe  is  still  com- 
mon in  some  of  the  mor(>  savaj^e  parts  of  England  (sec  J/i(/(//(!/o/yV 
H'or/'.s  i.  (Hi;  ii.  1)<)  ;  iii.  112). 

18.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  critics  used  to  take  to 
tht>  theatre  pocket-books  called  tables,  in  which  they  used  to  writr 
down  such  passages  as  struck  them  (Hen.  Jonsoiifi  Worh,  8vo, 
181(),  vol.  ii.  pp.  90, 104).  In  France  th(>  si)ectators  had  seats  on 
the  stage,  where  they  chattered  their  nonsense  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Voltaire  (see  lSchl('(/el''s  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art,  l^ondou,  1840. 
vol.  i.  p.  31)3). 

19.  In  1()01  })rooches  were  universally  worn  hymen  in  their 
hats.  TLe  upper  classes  had  them  of  jewels  set  in  gold  and  silvei', 
the  lower  classes  of  copper,  lead,  and  souu'times  even  of  paste- 
board and  leatluM-  (B"ii  Jon-son\^  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  406). 

20.  In  1001,  the  stools  in  taverns   used  to  have  cushions  on 
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celebrated  show  of  Nineveh,  and  one  of  the  «  Ounpowder  riot." 
These  two  are  mentioned  in  1()14  by  Ben  Jonson  (iv.  503). 
Anotlior  amusement  was  hunting  or  catching  swans  (see  Loseley 
Manuscript,  by  Kempe,  pp.  305-310:  and  Fgerton  Papers, 
Camden  Society,  p.  50).  In  1554,  there  was  a  bear-baiting  on 
the  Bankside,when  the  bear  broke  loose  and  bit  a  man  so  severely 
that  he  died  witliin  three  days  {Machyn's  Diary,  p.  78,  Camden 
Society).  In  1562  a  pig  was  brought  to  London  having  two  bodies 
and  eight  feet,  and  great  numbers  flocked  to  see  it  {Machyn's 
Diary,  p.  281).  In  the  same  year  a  child  wliieh  had  a  string 
coming  from  its  navel  was  brought  from  Chichester  and  taken 
to  the  court  in  a  box,  I  suppose  to  show  the  queen  (see  Maehvn's 
Diary,  p.  284).  "^ 

24.  Houses.— In  1609,  the  stairs  used  to  be  "quilted,"  unless 
indeed  this  was  a  whim  peculiar  to  Morose  (see  Epicwne  in  Ben 
Jonson's   Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  iii.  p.  364).     In  1607,  the  doors 
liad   « rings,"  i.e.   I   suppose,  bells  (see  Middleton's  Wovl^,  8vo, 
1840,  vol.^i^.  pp.  377,  386).   Was  there  a  knocker  ?  (see  Middldon, 
1.   393).     There    used    to    be   cushions    in    the    "  bay   windows " 
{Middleton,  iv.  86).     In  1604,  "  his  eyebrows  jetted  out  like  tbe 
round  casement  of  an  alderman's  dining-room  "  {Middleton,  v. 
515).     In  1561,  locks  seem  to  have  been  common  even  in  farm- 
houses, for  Tusser  {Points  of  Husivifery,  edit,  Mavor,  1812,  p.  268) 
says,^ "  a  door  without  lock  is  a  bait  for  a  knave."     An  anonymous 
satirist  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  speaks  of  the 
general  use  of  locks  and  keys,  or  rather  of  locks  with  keys,  as 
comparatively  recent  {Friar  Bakon's  Prophesie,  1604,  pp.  12,'20, 
Percy  Society,  vol.  xv.)     Robberies  were  so  frequent  and  so  auda- 
cious  that    tlie    most  extraordinary  precautions  were  necessary. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Forman,  even  when  in  London,  had  a  sword 
always  hanging  by  his  bed  side.     In  1596  he  writes  in  his  Diary, 
"  I  cut  the  ring-finger  of  my  riglit  hand  almost  [off]  with  niy 
sword  hanging  by  my  bed"  {Autobiorjraphy  of  Dr.  Forman,  edit. 
Halhwell,  4to,  1849,  p.  28).    Tlie  cushions  and  tables  of  tlie  bishop 
of  London  were  covered  with  green  (see  An  Epistle  to  the  Terrible 
Priests,  1589,  p.  12,  8vo,  1843).     In  1583,  the  earl  of  Slu-ewsbury 
writes  to  say  that  his  « covered  stools "  are   worn  out,  and  lie 
orders  some  «  stuff"  to  cover  them,  and  "some  little  gilt  nails  to 
trim  them  withal "  {Lodr/e's  Illusirations  of  British  History,  ii. 
242,  1838,  8vo).     In  1687,  thj  bishop  of  Chester  "  hired  a  house 
in  Lincoln  Square,  and  stable.s  for  2l.  10s.  per  week"  (Cartivri'jht's 
Diary,  Camden  Society,  1843,  p.  86).    In  the  eighteenth  century, 
"gilt  leather,"  said  to  be  a  "  stuff  brought  from  Spain,"  was  stiU 
used  for  covering  rooms  in  Edinburgh  (see  Chainbeni'ti  Traditions 
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of  Mvnhurrjh  8vo  1847,  p.  62).  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  knockers  began  to  displace  pins  or  Hps.  The  mr^or 
nsp)  was  a  small  slip  or  bar  of  ironf  starting  o^ut  from  the  doo 
vert.cally,  serrated  .,n  the  side  towards  the  door,  and  provfded 
with  a  small  ring,  .voich  being  drawn  roughly  along  the  serrat  ons 
.■mcks   produced  a  harsh  and  grating' si.nd  tf  LmoTth 

nant  to  open  Another  term  for  the  article  was  a  cvow^^ 
{Chambers^  Traditions  of  Edinhurrjh,  Svo,  1847,  p.  200). 

25.  The  men  had  always  one  lock  of  hair  which  they  particu- 
lar y  chenshed  ;  and  to  which  they  attached  a  rose,  or  a  kno  of 
ribbons  (see   Gifford's  note  in  Ben  Jonson    8vo    1«1R   ,1    •• 

3,  ).   I,    1592,  men  wore  tbeir  bair  eitlier  in  the  Italian,  Spanish 

:lr::^rz7rr,  ""t'l  ■"""-" '" «'"  *.,./.•.;  s: 

«»!/,  vol  ».  p.  406.     Their  locks  were  lone,  frizzled  and  e.nl.,1 

(see  J^.A.  HonesUe  of  tkis  Arje,   1614,  p^'  50,  it^^X 

26.  Those  who  lent  money  compelled  the  borrowers  to  take  part 

of  the  loan  in  damaged  goods,  which  they  might  dispose  of  in  the 

est  way  tey. could.     This  ingenious  mode  of^defeat  ^the  us     y 

laws  IS  said  to  be  practised  at  tne  present  day-at  all  events    it 

was  common  m  1610  (see  Ben  Jonso^^s  Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol  iv 

401,  400  ,  11.  536,  where  Dyce  quotes  Ben  Jonson).     In  1599  it 
IS  mentioned  by  Greene,  who  was  a  very  likely  man  to  have  suf 
ered  from  it  (Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  in  Harleian  Mil 
lamj,  vol.  V.  p.  415).  ^«<6ca- 

27.  The  streets  swarmed  with  pickpockets,  from  whose  inge- 
nuity f  agin  himself  might  have  learned  a  lesson.  They  used  to 
put  a  horn  thimble  on  the  thumb  to  support  the  edge  of  the  knife 
when  cutting  away  purses.  Thisis  as  old  as  1560,  and  is  men' 
t  on..l  m  Bart  loWw  Fair  in  1614  (Gifn>nrs  Ben  Jonson,  1816, 
.413)  In  1585,  there  was  an  old  house  near  Billingsgate 
"here  there  was  a  regular  «  schoolhouse  "  to  teach  boys  to  pick 
pock^s.     Eead  the  curious  details  in  Wright's  Elizabeth,  voL  t 

28.  In  1614,  Ben  Jonson  writes  {Works,  Svo,  1816,  iv.  442), 

^^^  •   -;^--7   n..\]ng  stolen    sumu   pears  from  a  costard- 

»oager,  .ays.  "J  think  I  am  furnished  for  cather'ne  pears  for  one 
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nndermeal,"  which  Gifford  explains  «  for  an  afternoon's  meal,  i 
shglit  repast  after  dinner"  {BeriJonaon's  Worlcs,  8vo,  1816,  vol  iv 
p.  473).  '    ■ 

30.  In  the'Maj^rnetick  Lady,  written  in  1632,  we  find  awaitin^v- 
woman  kneeling  to  receive  the  blessing  even  of  her  mistreC's 
"  gossip  and  she  parasite  "  {Ben  Jomon,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  vi.  p.  3o)^ 
The  porter's  lodge  was  the  place  for  whipping  {Ben  Jonson,  vii! 
434).     In  1607,  daughters  knelt  before  their  fathers  {Middkton's 
}\orh,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  341).     It  was  common  for  masters  to 
beat  their  servants  (see  The  Pleasant  Conceits  of  Old  Hohson 
1607,  p.  31,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ix.)     Archbishop  Sandys  savs 
"  I  he  master  oweth  to  his  servant  meat,  wages,  correction,  in- 
struction" {Sandys's  Servians,  Cambridge,  1841,  p.  202).    In 
1581,  we  hear  of  a  woman  being  whipped  at  Bridewell,  and  the 
masters  and  P^leetwood,  the  recorder  of  London,  standing  by  to 
see  the  operation  (see  the  recorder's  letter  in  Wricjhfs  EUzaheih, 
vol.  11  p.  167).     Sir  Kob(,'rt  Drury  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Suffolk  in  1591.     This  excellent  gentleman  is  said  to  have  1)oxh1 
the   ears  of  one  of  his  daughters  with  such  violence  as  to  have 
caused  her  death  {Wills  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  pp.  261,  2(i-> 
Camden  Society,  1850).     See  a  similar  but  less  fatal  instance  of 
violence  in  Dee's  Diary  (p.  31,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xix.)    In 
1580,  the  vicar  of  Epsom,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  More,  defends 
himself  from  a  charge  brought  against  him  of  being  a  quarrel- 
some  man.     He  indignantly  says,  "neither  have  I  smitten  any 
manner  of  person  excepting  children,  the  which  I  have  tauglit  in 
leannng,  and  those  of  my  own  household  "  {Loseley  Manuscript, 
by  Kempe,  p.  256).     See  a  passage  which  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand, but  which  seems  to  refer  to  the  cruel  punishment  of  cardiu'i, 
m  Machyn's  Diary  (p.  17,  edit.  Camden  Society).    In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  it  was  usual  after  whipping  a  child  to  liang  the  rod 
at  his  girdle  {Todd's  Life  of  Cranmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  125). 

31.  In  the  Discoveries,  written  about  1630,  Ben  Jonson  de- 
scribes the  dandies  of  his  age  "  taking  away  the  morphew  in  tlie 
neck,  or  blerching  their  hands  at  midnight,  gumming  and  tridin;^ 
their  beards,  or  making  the  waist  small,  binding  it  with  hoops. 
Avhile  the  mind  runs  at  waste"  {Ben  JonsorCs  Works,  vol.  ix. 
p.  202).  In  1607,  they  wore  "quilted  calves"  {Middhfoiu 
Works,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  134).  In  1592,  they  softened  their  skin 
with  numerous  cosmetics  {Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  v. 
p.  406).  They  were  perfumed  and  powdered  (see  RicKs  Honestie 
of  this  Af/e,  1614,  p.  50,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xi.) 

32.  The  very  cheese  trenchers  were  covered  with  sententious 
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J^w  in  1599  {Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  and  see  vol  iii 

fi/  /i/7  '"i?P-,'''''^-     ^^^^  ^^-  P"*  *^^-  on  their  wall^ 
(Muldleton  s  Works,  iii.  346).    Tusser  gives  a  lon^.  list  of  "  po   e  " 
or  almost  every  room  in  a  house  (Five  Hundred  Points  offfL 
handry,  edit.  Mavor,  8vo,  1812,  pp.  283-292). 

called  trdeVt'"'^'  "^  ^'°^'"'  ^"^'^^"^  ^^^^  «ummer-houses- 
called  garden   houses-were   very  common.      They  were   ereat 

places  of  intrigue,  and  are  mentioned  as  such  at  the    nd  of  tl  e 

:. Tiet  rvo:f/4;v'^  ^^"^'^^^''  ^^"'"^  ^^^^''^^^^^^'^  ""-'^^ 

34.  In   1602,  women  of  fashion  used  to  be  accompanied  bv 
pet  dog.  (see  if.M.to.'.   Works,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.' 79       In 

lept  :'th  tl        T'  '^'''''''  ^^  ^^^^^  '^^'-'^  the\ight\he; 
GtSm^of  r     i/'r^"^'"^'^^^'^^  ^^  J«^--'«  Crown 

vol.  VI.)     The  Bologna  ones,  which  had  their  noses  broken,  were 
famous  (see  Evelyn^,  Dlarnj,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  i.  p.  306). 

^o.'^LL! T'A").  """'  "^-^-idered  muffs"  {see  Middle- 

J^'/^'^'^^t  ^^f  ««^^«teenth  century  ladies  used  to  play  the 
U-?^":  T^^'^  *^"y  ^^^^1  gracefully  between  theii   Ic^s 
(see  MicUleton's  Work^,  8vo,  1840,  ii.  11,  235).  "* 

37-  In  1608,  is  mentioned  the  beastly  custom  of  lovers  drink- 
ing  their  mistresses'  healths  in  urine  (see  Middleton^s  Work.,  8vo, 

«vo,  1843,  p.   157)  says  that  in  Picardy  he  saw  a  girl  who,  to 

^^tr  ^^rf^"""^'  '''^^'^  ^^^'^^If  ^^^-^^  ti™««  i^  the  L-m 
until  the  blood  came. 

health  ^rr-'"'"^  .''  '''^  *^'""  "^'"^^  ''''^  ^'^^^^^^'  ^°d  dri"k  the  s..  also 
health  of  their  mistresses  in  the  blood  mixed  with  wine.     This  Akt  i6. 

p  T^r\'^  'T  ^r:  ^^^^^^'^^^^-'^  ^orks,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii. 
P-  y«,  39).     Ihey  drank  healths  kneelinj  {Middleton,  iii.  216). 

toll>!r!r-''  ?^  ^^^^^teenth  century  ladies  used  milk  baths 
to  wluten  their  skm  ;  and  when  that  was  found  ins-ifficient,  thev 

Z./      ''r     "'"'^  "^  '''^^'  ^"^'^  "^  fi"^  bean-flower  {Middleton's 
•  ;•     1  "l '''^-     ^^"-^  "^^^^*  '^'  l^dy'«  -^-id  prepared 
1    Tl  '^n  ^?  ^'"'  '^  "^"^"^  *^^  f^««  of  her  mistress 

Ptcv  S.  •T''''T  ^f  ^t"''  ^^^^'^^^  ^c>^>W^^,  1607,  p.  20, 
i;rcy  Society,  vol.  v.)  In  1617,  women  wore  powder  (see  ?dr. 
^anningnam  s  Introduction  to  Rich\s  Hon^stle  of  this  Am,  Percy 
bociety,  vol.  xi.  p.  xxiii.)     They  wore  perriwigs. 
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40.  In  1008,  it  was  usual  to  send  verbal  invitations  for  dinner, 
&c.  I  tliink  it  was  much  later  when  written  ones  were  first  wiie- 
rally  used  (see  Mlddleton'a  Wtyrha,  8vo,  1840,  ii.  398).  Karly  in 
the  sixteenth  century  messaoes  were  sent,  the  servants  bein.r  in- 
trusted  with  their  master's  seal  (see  The  Doct'rynall  of  Good 
Sercantes,  p.  5,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.) 

41.  Besides  tlie  ordinary  mwers  there  were  also  female  roarers 
One  of  these,  Mary  Frith,  was  particularly  famous  (see  .]nUdle'- 
ton'a  lioarlncf  Girl,  Works,  vol.  ii.)  .Sh(>  was  born  in  1584,  and 
among  other  accomplishments  prided  herself  on  being  tlio  iirst 
female  smoker  (see  Mr.  Dyce's  account  of  her,  Middleton's  Works, 
11.  pp.  427-431,  and  as  to  her  smoking,  p.  460).  Koaring  boys 
are  constantly  mentioned  (Mlddleton,  iii.  152,  194).  Indeed, 'if 
we  may  take  as  literal  a  passage  in  Middleton  (iii.  485),  there 
was  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  regular  "  roarino-  scliool " 
wliere  the  noble  art  was  taught.  This  Mr.  Dyce  looks  on  as  an 
exaggeration. 

42.  In  Middleton's  Fair  Quarrel,  in  1617,  the  young  and  deli- 
cate niece  ot  Lady  Ager,  feeling  herself  aggrieved  by  the  conduct 
of  a  physician  who  presumes  to  make  love  to  her,  vents  her  in- 
dignation by  spitting  at  him  {Middleton's  Worh^,  iii.  499). 

43.  There  are  some  amusing  details  respecting  the  ceremonies 
at  a  christening  in  IMiddleton's  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside.  The 
sponsors  used  to  give  spoons  of  silver  or  gilt,  which  were  called 
postle  spoons,  because  at  the  end  of  their  handle  was  the  figure 
ot  one  of  the  apostles.  Comfits  used  to  be  handed  round,  and, 
owing  perhaps  to  that,  the  wine  was  so  freely  circulated  that  the 
gossips  generally  fell  down  drunk.  The  mother  remained  in  bed, 
and  all  this  riotous  scene  took  place  in  her  bed-room  (Middleton's 
Tlor/.-s,  iv.  44-53). 

44.  After  the  performances  were  over,  the  actors  used  to  kneel 
down  and  solemnly  pray  for  the  patron  of  their  theatre  (see  Mid- 
cUetons  Works,  8vo,  1«40,  ii.  418;  iv.  202).  In  1598,  it  was 
thought  an  extravagant  thing  to  take  tobacco  in  the  theatre,  and 
was  opposed  by  the  audience  ;  but  within  a  few  years  it  became 
veiy  common  (see  pp.  68,  69  of  Mr.  Rimbault's  notes  to  Hutton'^ 
iolhe's  Anatomie,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.) 

45.  Between  breakfost  and  dinner  there  was  sometimes  taken 
a  meal  called  bever.  This  Mr.  Dyce  considers  a  potation  (Note  in 
Mlddleton,  iv.  427  ;  v.  141),  but  Mr.  Halliwell  denies  this.  See 
his  Dictionary  at  the  word  Bever. 

46.  In  1581,  we  find  it  laid  down  in  a  grave  economical  treatise 


being  tlio  first 
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as  a  matter  of  conrap  tVmf  i,^n,j  ,•    i 

«,««,.„,,  edit.  Ik*;:  p"  r'r's'  * '-" «""  (^'"■'-■™ 

fc,u..„tly  disturbed  a   ni '  ,t  bv't  !  Li  ^'^'•™'«»  K"""y»  wa» 

who  was  a  privy  councillor,  and  one  of  F  l-,!,',  ■  P""""'™. 

11.0  comical  revenge  of  »trippi„ ATm.elf  If  '■''  "!"'"""''  '»'''< 
Li«  .l,irt,  and  i„\l,,  ^J^  c:Xn"'m  d'r,t'a::'  "''""'" 
among  the  young  ladies  readin.>  aloud  th.  f  "PPoaranco 
Aretiuo  (r/„,W»  A-amhtea  a  J  TV      V  '"&">""»   tales  of 

Society,  1839,  vol.  vflnltZ  5™''"'«-''  PP-  ?«.  71,  Camden 
at  London,  Ind  aftlv  "d  'whippeTTtr  ""*  ™ ''>■' P"l-y 
upwards"  (^„.V,^,„,,,  p.'arCa^de'i'sort;).'"'  ""'''' 

eipccted  roast  meat  every  Sundav  and  Tl?  j  ,  '  P''=™"'" 
great  deal  of  pork  was  ealn,  pt&u",arlv  bTf,?'  i-f  '''^-  ^ 
were  settled  in  and  around  .Suft^ltjti^  ,{  ''"  I''™'^!'.  who 
te  yoked,  formed  an  import  Ifp':  of  a tm  ^ij  ''"^^  "-"  "> 
with  acorns  (russer,  pp.  21,  22,  39,  104)  ""'^  '^""'''"''' 

4fot"rLrrtl.^;'^tL™^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Husbanch^,  edit.  Mavor,  1812,  p.  1^7)  ^^  ^''"  ^''^^'^^^'"'^ 

5'-  "A  news-searcher,  viz.  a  barber,  he  hopinix  to  „u  • 
faccurse  for  his  ne.rt  patient,  left  his  banne?  f^t  '"  """o 

"tteayre"  (Jl,noley-s  Seark  /orltT  609  2  T'^'^^ 

Percy  Society,   1840).     These   basint   »       I      '  P'''  **'  '"'  ««>''• 
poles  (see  p.  44).     The  barber,  w  "        ''™S  on  the  top  of 

'-  Pari  J  iS, ;«?;:;;' sTci^f'^"/"^.  ^"^  ^"'«-- 

'«11'  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  eithteeuM,      ^Z  ™'-  "'■'     «™"'«7 
«'.>in  they  have  female  shi^vLs^irS':'"  ""^yP-'' 

*t  s"  (K«s  /™™  B„„^  V«r;i  t^^°^;\^;-;'-ing 

PP- 150,  151,  Camden  Society,  1850^  ' J^^^^^^l  by  fe.  Tymms, 
tasins  was,  after  n.  mm  w--  hV  1  f  -  "'^  °^  ^^'^  ^^^^"^'^"^ 
^own  from  it  on  bis  head^e t^slo/'  '^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  *-^^4 
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52.  The  oyster  women  were  the  last  refuse  of  London.  In  a 
contemporary  poem  in  whicli  the  condescension  of  the  unfortunate 
Essex  is  particularly  mentioned,  it  is  said— 

"  Renowned  Essex  as  he  past  the  streets 
Would  vaile  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wife." 

(Poetical  Miscellanies  from  a  MS.  of  the  time  of  James  I. ^ 
p.  17,  edit.  Halliwell,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xv.) 

53.  The  tapsters  at  taverns  used  to  wear  aprons  (sec  ^fa(l 
Pranks  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  1628,  p.  30  in  Percy  Society, 
vol.  ii.)  They  were  used  as  clubs.  Dekker  {Knights  Co7„jurm/, 
1607,  p.  27,  Percy  Society,  vol.  v.)  describes  in  the  city  the 
"  Lord  Mayor's,  aldermens',  and  rich  commoners'  sons  and  heirs 
holloaing  out  at  tavern  windows  to  our  knight,"  and  tliey  had 
tlieir  "pranks  with  them"  (p.  28).  Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj'  are  classed  together  "  tavernes  and  houses  of  bawdry  "  (see 
I'/ie  Docti'ynall  of  Good  Servauntes,  p.  5,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.); 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  frequented  by  women 
of  loose  character  (see  The  Soke  of  Mayd  Evelyn,  p.  15,  Percv 
Society,  vol.  vi.)  The  hostess  was  generally  a  woman  of  by  no 
means  impregnable  virtue  (see  The  Groivne  Garland  of  Goulden 
Roses,  1612,  pp.  72,  73,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.)  At  p.  73  is  men- 
tioned "  the  three-hoop'd  pot."  In  Hutton's  Fol lie's  Anatomic 
(1619,  p.  18,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.)  we  have  "vintners'  chnlked 
score."  There  used  to  be  music  at  taverns  (see  Roivland's  Knave 
of  Ghihs,  1611,  p.  19,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.)  Taverns  were  open  all 
night  (see  RoivkvmVs  More  Knavee  Yet,  p.  94,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.) 
The  answer  of  the  waiters  when  called,  was  not  "  Yes,  Sir,"  but 
-^  Anon,  anon ! "  (see  Mr.  Rimbault's  notes  on  Roivland's  Four 
Knaves,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  128).  Dinners  were  given  in 
tlicm  to  the  great  livery  companies  (see  The  Pleasant  Conceits 
of  Old  Hobson,  1607,  p.  8,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.)  They  were  open 
on  Sunday  (p.  9).  The  taverns  were  even  frequented  by  women 
of  character,  who  settled  their  little  disputes  by  betting  supper?, 
for  which  the  loser  of  coiirse  had  to  pay  (see  The  Pleasant  Con- 
ceits of  Old  Hobson,  p.  25).  There  were  many  "  cook-shops"  in 
Fleet  Lane  (see  Maroccus  Extaticus,  1595,  p.  iii.  Percy  Soe. 
vol.  ix.)  In  Brittany,  the  village  inns,  or  rather  the  drinking- 
houses,  are  known  by  a  bush  of  mistletoe  with  a  bottle  in  the 
middle  of  it  (see  Trollope's  Britiany,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  257, 
315).  In  1571,  "ale-house  fables"  was  a  proverbial  expression 
(Murdin's  State  Pajoers,  ip.  102).  There  seems  to  have  "'Xn  ;i 
particular  sort  of  dagger  worn  at  ale-houses.  "  He  that  drir.kes 
with  cutlers  must  not  be  without  his  ale  dagger "  (Pap  with  a 
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Hatchet,  1589.  n   8    f.fi,-f    t      j 

">  ^-i""^*  P'  B,  edit.  London,  1844"^      Tn   T;nr^    x- 

kept  wine  m  their  houses,  but  wpnf  f!.  '  ^'''^  P^^T^^ 

tl..-s  was  done  by  ladies  of  fash  on   "  l'  H     ""'7  ^  ^""^  ^*'  '''-^ 
Rel^lon  ofEnllana,  Carndt  So'^iety,  ^T  p  ^J^^-"(^^«^- 

with  those  of  horses  (see   a.^.l^    A^f^^^^^^^^ 

Percy  Society,  vol.  V  d  2S    ■^r,A  \t       ;"'■"'"'»  -Omim,  loOi, 

In  Brittany  M„eran    d;cto'r»oi„t;-T''''''^'-''  """^  "*  P- ?«) 
.l.eir  »kill,',a,.ge  coilecInTof  tTe  ^  ^-T.^Vr  '"P"-  o»' 
.racted  (JV„«„^,,  *,,,,„„  LondrSvoTs^O "vt  i'Ts'^  ^''- 

55-  The  streets  were  crowded  with  ,-„o.o.i  t.     '  ^*      ^' 

of  their  tricks  played  on  the  ba,;-p  f  fc^  T  ^^  -*--! 
The«e  men  wore  cloaks  of  thi^e  d  ffeTent  T  '^''"^'  '""•^^*^- 
trousers  enlivened  with  blue  IZ  r%!/ /  "\^'^T''  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
1092,  pp.  10,  65,  Percy  .Wyi  voW^^^^^^    ""^"'^  ^^^'^^'*  ^-«-' 

56.  Coaches  were  rare  and  dear     nrl  fi.^      1 
from  o.e  part  of  I,o„d„„  to  a'oU  ;/     ,  W  th  V"""'^  T"'" 
«oii  as  you  reached  the  phvce  who,!  l„  ™""-     ^"^  "» 

found  yourself  in  the  midst  rfa  luAh,7  ,""*"  '°  '''°'«*.  y"" 
t«  which  Babel  m„st  ha  e   Le '  "f,'^  ™°f"*'™"="»'P''>'ed 

v...  were  not  pulled  in  p  eces  W  the  "^'f'*^'  '""  "  ™^  «"  'f 
in  the  .evenLnth  .^  ^0^  eTtT"  f "'"  "-'^ 
««tminste.-  Bridge  wa.  seLdalo.r  «ee  ^W- 'l  a"  T'^l  "' 
mwj,  1607,  p.  38,  Percy  Society,  vol  v  )  "*'""  ^'"'■ 

■•«.ers"at  the  beiinnS;  of  t™  rentZ"""  ;"'  '"^  ''"■■"°" 
;;.a.  of  Mr.  Eimbault's  prefece  to  B  w"  nl  .,.7  ^^  '"  ""■  ^"• 
N>c.  vol.  ix.)     Even  the  queen  cou  d  Lot  1  f  ■'"''"'  ^''"'^ 

l«e  the  limits  of  London   uul,..',  °,  '"■"  '"*''™f  "«!'  '•> 

^fe  took  a  country  drTve To'  tTe'di  ' ta""  "f  '''"'"^'"^-  I»  "'SI 
Ike  brick-kilns  there  «re  the  abode  „f^  T  ""'""g*™.  l-'-t 
';:«K  who  surrounded  her  cSrte  wTt7 ,  ""^*'°'' "' ™«- 
rketwoocfa  Letter,  in  FW^Afri  "ww  '  f"""""  "'™  '»"' 
X»m,,n  who  valued  his  lifvol  vett  '  ?  "'  ^P'  '"*-'«")• 
Me  Park   Corner  ( Jitr^^r  ^4  *r™'' f"^'','''-'''' '■' 

*»'i:H;52  pick's,-;  ™r  r^  ^^si::i 

•-»,  .^  shot  at  by  some  onetitr  X^Lt^l  ^^ 
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quarrel ;  and  on  tlio  very  Hurae  day  that  th's  occiirrod  Sir  John 
Ciiiuvay  was  attacked  in  tlio  stnM,'tH  by  Mr.  (ireville,  wlio  knocked 
him  down  with  a  cudj^el,  and  then  attcnupted  to  cut  ofi'  ',.is  lenr^ 
(Lu(lf/('H  lUitdrdtioHH  of  Brill »h  Illnton/,  ii.  142).  In  15()3  and 
in  1(!03,  on  occasion  of  the  Plaj^me,  rewards  wv^re  paid  to  men  who 
killed  doii^H,  whieli  were  Hupposed  to  communicate  it  (see  J/(tt'A//n'« 
Dianj,  Camden  .Soc.  pp.  .31 2-:il)() ).  It  is  stated  in  Fuller's  Wortliies, 
that  in  15;>(i  Otth-y,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  iirst  introduced  "the 
useful  custom  of  tli(!  nij;ht-})ellmen,  preventinji;  many  fires  and 
more  felonies  "  (see  Nichols's  note  at  p.  353  of  Machyti^a  D'uiry, 
Camden  Soc.  vol.  xlii.)  In  l.loO,  an  armed  mob,  among  whom 
were  "  div<;rs  gentlemen,"  attempted  by  open  violence  to  prdcurc 
the  liberation  of  some  women  from  liridewell  {.)fach>/ii's  Llary, 
p.  194).  For  other  instances  of  street  frays  in  London  early  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  see  Machyn's  Diary  (pp.  195,  220,  221,282, 
293).  Li  1562  laws  were  made  for  keeping  the  streets  clean. 
Before  this  time;  otfal  of  every  sort  was  thrown  out  of  butclicrs' 
and  poulterers'  shops,  which  attracted  the  kites  and  crows,  who 
were  forbidden  to  be  killed  because  they  removed  such  offensive 
nuisances.  The  consecpience  was  that  they  used  to  take  tlie  very 
food  out  of  the  hands  of  the  chihlren,  and  miug'e  with  the  pas- 
sengers (see  lial'um  Helat/oii  of  Eivjland,  Camden  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii. 
p.  11,  and  Miss  Sneyd's  note  at  p.  62.  She  quotes  Rishop  Stan- 
ley's Familiar  History  of  Birds).  This  I  suspect  is  a  reason  why 
storks,  &c.,  are  still  sacred.  In  1558,  people  who  had  to  ventnre 
out  at  night  provided  themselves  with  torches  (/)'AVes'.s  Jounuds 
of  Parliament,  folio,  1682,  p.  33).  The  Tytere  Tues,  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Mohacs,  were  a  regular  society,  first  formed  in 
London  in  1623  (see  the  curious  accoimt  in  Yonge's  Z)/tt"y/,  p.  70, 
Camden  Sov'.  vol.  xli.) 

58.  "  A  knife  she  snatched  from  her  side  "  (Johnsou^s  Croivn 
Garland  of  Guulden  Roses,  1612,  p.  19,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  v.) 

59.  A  watch  formed  a  rare  and  expensive  appendage.  They 
wen;  not  yet  made  in  England.  A  man  of  fa?hion  is  descrihed 
with  a  "  larura  watch"  in  Mutton's  FoUie'i  Anatomie  (1619, 
p.  18,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  vi.) 

60.  INIen  of  fa.'hion  wore  "  about  his  neck  a  ribbin  and  a  ring^" 
(Huftori's  Follie's  Anatomie,  1619,  Percy  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  41). 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  boots  began  tu  be  worn  by  the 
ultra  fashionables.  They  excited  astonishment  similar  to  that 
with  which  the  Americans  formerly  saw  men  on  horseback,  and 
were  called  "  leather  legs."  (the  expression  occurs  in  Rowland's 
Knave  of  Harts,  1613,  p.  4",  and  compare  Mr.  liimbault's  notes 


SrXTKKNTH  PEXTURY. 
ill  \7orks  of  tho  Pp,-n,r  *i       •    X  ^^^ 

A-  874).     The  ;    C;w^^^^  ''"'  '^-  P-  ^'^'     «eo  al«o  C   ,>   n 
•-low  the  knee,     rluly ^e::'!:^::/'^:-  ^'^  •"<-,  i.^Jui  ielJ 
were  tied  in  a  bow  at  thTolTH      .  .,"'^^'  ^'^■'"^'"^'  ^i^'»  lace  and 

^'^rs  were  of  the  znu«t  luoZlsT^^^  \'-  ^^^')'and  tJ.e  trot" 
-lied  trunk  hose  (see  pp.  33  ^34 T""'^'  "»^  "«^  ""apt  ^ 
'landy  jh  described!     ^         '  ^"^^     "^^  '^  ^'"I'uus  old  ballad  a 

"IWockings  were  of  silken  soy, 
Wi  fe'^^rtors  hanging  donno" 

61.  It  would  auDP-ir  fJioj       1    . 

;-n  a.,,,,,  ,e,o,  .,a  M...  i;:::-:iS:;:  ;5>^-t:.^^^^^^ 

64-  Those  who  dehVht  in  fi. 

*- all,  tb„,e  who'tv ;  :,:^2™t  '"ir'-  -'  '-'«'-• »"" 

■'"  ""tated  brain,  mar  forn     1.1     ^       ™°"""f-'  ">fl«ence  over 
-  "d.  it  wa,,  weIcom,7bv  aTl  I  'r  "^  ""'  "'•""■■'ia™  with 

*-it»  first  iutro4n^;^t     T^i    ]"   '''^■'  *'-'  thirty  K. 
»  io„d„n  alone  7,000  »Uop   wbe  e  f  l!' '  "",7°  ™'^'  ">  '«"""! 
1   ".rtropo,;,,  in  taverns, ^intn'  VZ  b     '     ^"  '^"'^  P"''  "( 
"  I  lie  shops  of  apothocarie,  „f  T         ■'''^-'"■"*s.  in  wine  houses 
-tting  to  be  see';  b^t  I'ti:  Xf/r't  '■'""'""■"•  "'-  ™s 
'«i«=co.     Tbe  sbops  mrtionl-u-L'    r    ""'*'=»«'l  bj  tbe  fumes  „f 
■»*  ^plMdid  in  LonC     t  '/;f  "P"':  f™  """ling  were    1  e 
:£*•"■■•     :>■'-  was:  mitl*tCr  ^"°''^»■'T,°f  ""bailed 

•'    ■  .<™ss  tor  boldinsj  the  co'als,  and  a  fire  of         "°"  ""'  '""*' 
™--  "•  ^  '^""^  a  nie  of  jumper  at  whicli 
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tho  pipes  were  li<rl»tc(l  (hop  the  tleiscription,  in  KilO,  in  Ben  Jon- 
8(/n,  iv.  38,  uud  mih;  p.  lOO).    A  consequence  of  thia  use  of  tobtvcco 
was  the  incxeiiHe  of  drunkennoHH.     In  the  very   c»u-iouH  account 
},'iven  hy  Rich  {IfouMfie  of  fIdH  A(/e,  1(514,  pp.  38-40),  lie  oHti- 
mates  that  the  value  of  tobacco  retailed  in  London  was  more  tliau 
31 9,000/.  a  year.     It  was  smoked  by  nearly  all  men  in  all  classes; 
by  dandies  (they  carried  a  "  tobacco  box,  steole,  and  toiich  "  (see 
irnUon'H  Follies  Anatuviie,  KilO,  p.  18,  Percy  Society,  vi.);  by 
bishops — Fletcher,  bishop  of  Londo'     died  sniokino^  (see    Xe<d, 
lllstuni  of  the  Ptiritaus,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  451);  by  women; 
by  those  employed  in  the  lowest  and  meanest  trades  ,  by  chimney 
sweeps ;  by  oyster  women,  and  even  by  convicted  criminals,  as 
they  were  carried  in  the  cart  to  Tyburn  {Rowland's  More  Knavea 
yW.,  p.  99,  Percy  Society,  vol.  ix.)     It  was  smoked  in   ^'hurches, 
in  pulpits,  in  scliool  rooms,  and  in  theatres.     The  gallant  who 
wished  to  be  distinguished  for  the  elegant  propriety  of  his  conduct 
called  loudly  for  a  stool  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  theatre, 
and  seating  himself  on  the  stage,  began  to  inhale  the  fumes  fi-om 
his  pipe.     The  smoke  rolled  out,  not  as  in  these  degenerate  days, 
from   the   mouth,   Init   from   the   nostrils   of  the  accomplislied 
puffers,  and  happy  was  he  who  by  dint  of  long-continued  labour 
had  acquired  a  facility  in  passing  it  through  his  ears  (this  last  was 
very  rare  in  England,  but  I  have  met  with  two  or  three  notices  of 
it ;  and  see  Spvengel,  Histoire  tie  la  Medecine).     If  he  wished  to 
pay  a  delicate  compliment  to  some  lady  in  the  boxes,  with  whoso 
charms  he  was  enamoiu-ed,  he  rose  from  his  stool,  and  forcing  his 
way  through  the  crowded  theatre,  took  his  pipe  from  his  moutli 
and  presented  it  to  his  lovely  mistress ;  this  was  a  mark  of  atten- 
tion which  few  women  could  resist,  such  was  the  eagerness  with 
which  tobacco  was  smoked  by  all  classes  and  both  sexes.     From 
being  used  as  a  luxiu-y,  it  soon  became  considered  as  a  medicine. 
It  was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  universal  charm,  or  an  unfailing 
remedy  for   nearly  every  disease   by  which   the   frame  can  be 
affected.     The  virtvies  ascribed  to  it  were  so  vai'ious  and  so  con- 
tradictory that  one  is  astonished  that  the  mere  recital  of  them 
was  not  sufficient  to  stagger  the  credidity  even  of  that  credulous 
ao-e.     It  was  carried  by  children  in  their  satchels  as  they  went  to 
school,  and  served  them  as  an  economical  breakfast  (tliis  was  in 
W7 2,  Antiquarian  Eeperlui-y,iv.  583, 584,  and  C.P.B.  Art.  2108), 
for  it  was  a  recognised  occupation  of  the  master  t(  teach  liis  pupils 
how  to  smoke.     In  the  middle  of  the  most  fashionable  dinners,  if 
the  servants  were  a  little  too  slow  in  bringing  in  the  courses,  the 
company  solaced  their  impatience  with  a  pipe  (  Venner's  Via  Recta 
ad  Vitam  Lowjain,  4ta,  1650,  p.  409).    The  pipe  was  commonly 
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side  in  order  that  ti.ey  iniL^ht  ,!  "^''  ^^'*'  ^^  ^^  their 

ti.eni,ht  (.i,./,ua.i:,x."::;nv  !;j^^:;4r  'T  -'"^^^^'^ 

«>me  p,.ople  spent  400/.  a  year  on  it  ■  H  ^'     •^''"*'"'  ''  «''>'« 

tl'e  prcli^nouH  con.umptiC  foT  we'  kn     T  ''''''  ^"""'  ^^'^^  •^*' 
ti;at.  a  .an  could  have  L  po'c^rt  hid  7.^(0  IMf^  "r^'^'' 

J^:E::r^  ^-  ^--  (^^-  ^^3)  that  i^^w^-tt^'i^^;; 

persons  of  the  highest  ^^f  7  l"  "'1^  "^^^^'^'l"-!.  Indeed 
•lueen  dowager,  .tho,  u  e"  th  death  J^""'";,/''^^'---' 
Admiral  .Seymour,  used,  when  hi  Lid  """"^  ^™'  '"""•'^"' 
^vith  a  lady  named  Odell  UeexJr''"  ^''''^^  *«  ^^^'''P 
State  Papers,  p.  62).  Sy  Tvef  1?^"  ^'""  ^"  ^^'^^Z-.' 
tl^e  women  as  a  bed-fellow     and  if  '^^^^^^^^^on,  had  one  of 

continued  the  customt   ng'^^^^^  ^^^  -r-^^-,  she 

usband(^^W./,,  ^^«Awt,S^^^^^^  of  her  young 

1^7;  tome  iii.  p.  248;  tome  v.  p  IgIVfU  TTl^'^' ^^''~ 
-as  queen,  slept  with  Katharine  A^l  ley  witf  wf  \'"''^^"^'  ^^'^' 
<:>'  rompings  not  remarkable  for  heir' d2n  5  1^'  ^""'^^'^ 
•listed  the  admiral  in  ticklino-  7u!.^!r  f  ^'    ^'^^herine  as- 

Elizabeth  in  the  bed  "  ^'L  ^'^1        '      .       '''''''  "'^  ^'^^^ 
State  Papers,  p.  99).     Asit  w  s'  tT^  '  ''"^"'^^"  ^^  ^^«2/m..'. 

naked,  perhaps'oue  of  thtifo^^ttLTreV;  ^'^'^^J  ^^^^'^^^^^^ 
-^lary  sent  the  duke  of  Norfolk  7  -ii  ^  themselves  warm. 
'"arked  with  her  own  hand  ?il  'I^""!' «'\"^^^^^  «^^  '^^^ 
State  Papers,  p.  57).  M-'y  of  sLfl  ,  1  ^'°*^'^"^  (^^^^vZ.:.'« 
(-  herlett'e?  in  ^3fJ!l^l^fJX'^T  't,'  ^'■^■^"^- 
lary  of  Scotland  sent  Elizabeth  a  p.3o'f  ^^f^*  '"  ''''' 
ft'res  de  nuict,  ouvrees  de  sa  main  "  //^  \  ''^'  P^"<^^'«  ^oy- 

I^aris,  1840,  t^me  vi.  p.  397)      Jn  ,i^'7T'''^r''  '^'  ^'^'^''^^ 

*'.  ^«i>e,.,  p.  595).   -In   U80;  we  f  Jtor:rt&:f 
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Shrewsbury,  probably  for  his  wife,  "  two  bodkins  for  gentlewomen's 
hair"  {Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  ii. 
p.  186). 

68.  In  1571,  we  find  a  hole  in  a  "privie  house"  in  one  house, 
leading  to  another  in  an  adjoining  house  (see  a  confused  passa!,^e 
in  Murdin's  State  Papers,  p.  80).  Tliere  were  privies  in  the 
streets,  and  they  had  a  "dark  entry  "  {Murdin,  p.  135). 

69.  In  1571,  placards,  chiefly  political,  were  posted  about 
London  (see  3 furdin's  State  Papers,  ip.  196).  In  1573,  "Every 
broom-man  in  Kent  Street "  (Murdiri's  State  Papers,  p.  272). 

70.  For  several  years  Bordeaux  wine  had  not  been  imported, 
or  at  all  events  only  in  small  quantities.  In  November,  1573, 
Elizabeth  complained  to  the  French  ambassador  that  she  could 
not  get  enough  of  it  even  for  her  own  table ;  and  she  intimated 
her  intention  of  following  the  example  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
sending  for  it  to  Bordeaux  at  her  own  expense  {Correspondance 
diplomatique  de  Fenelon,  Paris,  1840,  tome  v.  p.  455).  In  1575, 
Elizabeth  forbad  Bordeaux  wine  to  be  sold  in  England  for  more 
than  lOl.  a  tun,  including  all  expenses,  such  as  freight  and  tlie 
customs ;  and  as  it  had  been  usually  sold  for  20^.  this  the  French 
ambassador  complains  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition  (Fenelon, 
tome  vi.  p.  490). 

71.  In  some  injunctions  which  the  government  of  Edward  VI, 
issued  in  1547,  to  all  men  both  lay  and  clerical,  it  is  ordered 
"  that  all  graces  to  be  said  at  dinner  and  supper,  shall  be  always 
said  in  the  English  tongue"  (Appendix  to  Tiernej^'s  edition  nf 
Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  xlv.)  Tlioy  eat  riU'enously.  We 
have  a  very  full  account  of  the  mod3  of  living  adopted  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  "  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  dish  \\i\-i 
brouglit  to  him  consisting  usually  of  a  fowl  or  capon  dressed  with 
milk,  sugar,  and  spices  ;  after  which  lie  reposed  an  hour.  At 
twelve  a  dinner  was  served,  consisting  of  at  least  twenty  dislies. 
In  the  evening,  towards  eight  o'clock,  he  partook  of  some  ancho- 
vies, or  otlier  savoury  fish,  and  supped  at  midnight"  (Corresp'iu- 
dence  of  Charles  V,,  edited  by  Mr.  Bradford,  Lond.  8vo,  \f\')il 
p.  367).  See  also  p.  437,  when  it  is  said  in  154G,  that  the  em- 
peror nearly  always  dined  at  twelve,  and  in  public.  In  a  sermon 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Sandys 
bitterly  declaims  against  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  table.  In- 
deed he  says,  "  There  is  no  bird  that  flieth,  no  fish  that  swimmctli, 
no  beast  that  moveth,  which  is  not  buried  in  our  bellies"  {Saiulijt<, 
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»S'(0')Ho;is,  edit.  CambndL''e,  1841  n  -^qq^ 

dish,  and  durin,  the  ,.4ter 't^t';'  '   *  ^^Z:t^T 

tlnt'ii  iS wi    •  ^'     ^-   .^:'  '"^'^  ^^^'  "•  P-  ^9,  where  we  learn 
t  at  in  1575  their  price  at  Rouen  was  Gs.  a  dozen.     Even  at  the 

-dof    he  sixteenth  century  wine  glasses  were  little  Ted    aJ^ 

the  gen  lemen  of  the  Temple  drank  their  wine  out  of  ot  en  pots 

formerly  little  eLten.     This  Vas  ;;o'bab  y^Jsed  t  Tstui  T 
case  in  Sweden,  by  the  number  of  wolves  (see  SzLI  V 
Lc^pland  and  Iceland,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  il  p  5n     In    .%  T  T  "' 
saw  at  Brussels  the  French  queeVdovJigtri-low        Ltd  7 
and  sister  of  Charles  V.    He  says  that  her  dinner  L  not  so  good 
as  the  Lady  Elizabeth's.     "Her  first  course  was  apples    pfar' 
PW,  grapes,  nuts,  and  with  this  meat  she  began'    1^ en  si  e' 
bad  bacon  and  chickens,  almost  covered  with  sfle  onion     thai 
all  the  chamber  smelled  of  it.     She  had  a  roast  caponit    and 
pa-sty  of  Wild  boar"  (.>....  M.oard  VI.  and  A^^^o,  1839 
hi!    J'     IJT"^"  ^^'^^""^  ^^'^^   ^^^-^^^   ^^«°   persons    of   the 

Manj,  1839,  ii.  236).  It  appears  that  in  1559,  drinking  wine  to 
a  person  was  peculiar  to  England,  or  at  all  events  was  nolpm  ! 
tised  in  Spam  (see  Tytler^s  Edward  and  Mai^j,  ii.  431)         ' 

st.mtiv^y'f7rn''^*^'"'  ^^^^y  I^-bits,the  English  were  con- 
nil  J  f '  ^^^  ^'''  destructive  epidemics.     Besides  the 

plague,  there  was  the  sweating  sickness,  which  was  said  to  be 

'''"i^T  ^J^'\  '"''^^^'^  ^^'^^'''"'  ^<^<^esiastkal  History,  vol.  v 
pp.  438,  439).  In  1563,  we  find  churchwardens  paying  fo'^-  havin. 
blue  crosses  painted,  probably  on  canvass,  in  order  to  be  affixed 
voh'xm.)  '''  i^^i^^hri's  Diai^,  p.  396,   Camden  Society, 

73-  Sandys,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  used  when  a  clergv- 
man  m  the  reign  of  Mary  to  carry  a  dagger  {Life  of  Sandy., 
Parker  Sodet  '^«^^'^2/«'«   Sern^ona,   Cambridge,    8vo,    1841, 

74-  In  1575,  Elizabeth  went  to  Kenilworth,  and  on  her  road 
found  the  ale  so  potent  that  she  was  obliged  to  send  for  some  to 

ee  Leicester's  letter  in  Wright's  Elizabeth,  1838,  vol.  ii. 

75-  In  1586  some  apprentices  conspired  to  form  an  outbreak 
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against  the  French  and  Dutch  living  at  London  (see  Fleetwood's 
letter  in  WHghfs  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  308). 

76.  In  1582,  we  find  the  earl  of  Sussex  at  Buxton,  drinkino- 
every  day  from  three  to  eight  pints  of  water  (see  his  letter  in 
Lodgers  Illustrations  of  British  History,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  231). 
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1.  In  1664;  the  shops  at  Cleves  "are  so  contrived  as  if  thev 
were  designed  to  conceal,  not  expose,  their  wares  "  {Kinrjs  Life 
of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  30).  '' 

2.  In  1669,  Locke  {Kincjs  Life  of  Locke,  i.  34)  writes  that  the 
(xermans  at  a  christening  "  allow  more  godmothers  than  we  do, 
and  so  wisely  get  more  spoons." 

3-  In  1669,  a  G-erman  duke  dines  off  a  «  hen,  cabbage,  and 
powdered  beef,  covered  over  with  preserved  quinces,"  and  cheese 
Jith  "  carraway  seeds  in  it  "  {Kincjs  Life  of  Locke,  voL  i.  pp.  41- 

4,5). 

4.  At  Montpellier,  in  1676,  "all  the  highways  are  filled  with 
gamesters  at  malls,  so  that  walkers  are  in  some  danger  of  knocks" 
{King 8  Life  of  Locke,  i.  \0\). 

S-  In  1677,  the  English  by  their  extravagant  demands  had 
Sreatly  raised  the  price  of  Bordeaux  wines  (see  Kmjs  Life  of 
Locke,  1.  133).  This  must  have  encouraged  the  subsequent  con- 
sumption of  port  wine.. 

,rr'  ^  ?/"''*'''  «^™maa7  of  the   English   amusements  in  1679 
[King's  Life  of  Locke,  i.  248). 

7.  In  1679,  "Coffee,  the,  and  chocolate"  at  coffee-houses 
[Kings  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  251)  ;  the  whole  account  is  very 
curious  from  pp.  248-251. 

8.  In   1692,  a  "glass  coach  "  (King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i. 

9-  Even  in  1688  it  was  difficult  to  get  good  chocolate  in 
London  (see  Foste^^s  Letters  of  Locke,  Sidney,  cOa.,  Lond.  8vu, 


1830, 


p.  34). 
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10.  On  nth  Octobur,  17()6,  Lord  Sluifte<sbury  writes,  that  in 
consniu.mc-e  of  asthuKi  "  I  have  been  forced  to  remove  yet  further 
oft  tluui  Uwk.y,  which  I  am  unable  to  bear  at  this  time  of  the 
year  when  the  jp-eat  smoke  of  London  begins,  and  the  winds,  us 
at  tins  present,  sit  ^'^^^terly^^  (I^.ler^,  UUer,  of  Locke,  Sldmy, 
dr..,  8vo,  1830,  p.  2-24).  "^ 

1.  For  Home  a})surd  medical  remedies,  see  Les  Voyages  de  Mon- 
conys,  lariH,  1(196,  tome  Lfp.  5  ;  tome  v.  489. 

2.  At  Saunnir,  in  1(545,  there  were  "  une  infinite  d'Allemaii. 
qui  y  sont  comm<mces  a  apprendre  le  i-Vanfois  "  (Voyaqes  de 
Moacony.i,  J'aris,  1(595,  12mo,  tome  i.  p.  1(5). 

3-  In  1<563,  the  Knolish  kept  Smiday  rig-idly,  and  would  not 
tiavel  on  it  {MonconyK,  iii.  10). 

4.  In  lf5G3,  there  was  a  packet-boat  between  Calais  and  Dover 
twice  a  week,  winch  charged  eacli  passenger  5s.  {Voyages  de 
Moncoyiys,  tome  iii.  p.  7).  \      J  J 

5-  The  first  post  on  the  road  from  Dover  to  London  in  1(563 
was  hfteen  miles,  for  which  the  charge  was  as.  each  horse  (  Voyages 
de  Monconys,  Pans,  1G95,  tome  iii.  p.  H).  \     J  J 

6.  At  London,  in  1663,  all  the  houses  had  shops  below  (Mon- 
conys,  Voyayen,  iii.  p.  28).  ^ 

7.  In  166.3,  the  coaches  in  London  were  very  bad  ;  the  cham.. 
was  1.  6ri.  the  "first  hour,  and  1..  every  other  liour ;  but  to 
cross  the  streets  a  boat  was  necessary,  which  cost  Sd.  or  6(/." 
{Mo^trorty^,  Voyage.,  iii.  20);  see  also  pp.  81,  82,  where  he  sav. 
tJmt  tor  the  smallest  distance  a  coach  was  a  shilling. 

S^lonconyHi  Voyages,  iii.  p.  38)  saw  the  duchess  of  York  in 
1(>03  and  called  iier  very  ugly,  "  fort  laide,  ayant  la  bouche  ex- 
traordinairement  fendue." 

9.  For  an  account  of  a  London  court  ball  in  1663,  see  Mon- 
conys, V  oyages,  iii.  42. 

10.  In  London,  in  1663,  no  dirt  was  thrown  from  the  hoiK^es, 
but  was  taken  away  by  carts,  which  rang  a  bell  as  they  went 
round  {Afoncoays,  Voyages,  iii.  67). 

r  "'•*'?.^o'";i'^''"  ^"  ^^^'^'^  ^y  ^^^^^  ^^''^  place  was  ten  shil- 
lings in  lb63{ Monconys,  tome  iii.  p.  93). 

12.  Monconys  (  Voyages,  iii.  p.  167)  describes  Monk  in  1663. 

13.  In  Belgium,  in  1663,  Monconys  says  (iii.  196),  "Les 
cueilli^^r*  en  ce  pays,  comme  en  Angleterre,  sont  si  larges,  qu'elles 
eoupent  la  bouche."  ^ 

14.  In  the  Low  Countries  in  1GG3,  '^  je  vis  des  asperges  blanches, 
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qu'on  mange  en  ce  pays  o«  les  vertes  ne  sont  point  en  estime" 
{Moiicouys,  Voyages,  iii.  204). 

-mo,  tome  111.  p.  298)  saw  in  a  private  library  «  mie  chaise  \ 
^- ^;ant,   comnie    en    Angleterre,    sans    Lort,   ^'',: 

17.  At  Hanover,  in  1663,  the  soldiers  were  all  in  red  (Alon- 
conijs,  Voyages,  iv.  p.  45).  - 

18.  At  Hanover,  in  1663,  it  was  usual  at  burials  to  put  in  the 
..pulchres  stones  on  which   the   cross  was  engraved  (MoZny^ 
Voyages,  Pans,  1695,  12mo,  tome  iv.  p.  46).  ^^^"^"2/N 

p.  U7)!^''''  '^  ^''°''''   ^''^'''  {Monconys,   Voyages,  tome  iv. 

20.  In  1664  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Monconys  (iv.  163)  de- 
scribes  a  stove  in  a  room,  which  evidently  was  to  hini  I  novelty 

21  The  German  etiquette,  in  1664,  was  to  talce  precedence  of 
ho.e  whom   one   wished    to    honour  (see   MoncoJys,    VoyaJ 

tome  IV.  p.  180) ;  this  was  at  Heidelberg.  ^  ^    ' 

22  In  1664,  Monconys,  an  enlightened  man,  relates  and  evi- 
tiau  /hiW       "  ^""  '''^  "^'^  '''  '""  '"-'"^'^^  ^°  ^-^^  ^  ChriL 

23.  In  Portug-al,  in  1628,  men  were  very  jealous  of  their  wives 
[Monconys,  v.  29).  wives 

at  Dovfi'^tb  '"  '^''  ?M^"f  °^  ^^^'^'^'^  "•'  ^^^^^^  ^  Frenchman  landed 
tDovei   the  very  children  would  run  after  and  call  him  names 
[Sorhiere's  J.ourney  to  England,  p.  6). 

mgucnd,  p.   13,  Lend.   8vo,   1709)   that   he  lodi.-ed  in  Covpnt 

cttSLlV^'^^V'^'^^-^^^^  ^^^^  travel  and  htvf  business 
touit  usually  resort,  as  to  an  exchange  " 

n'tllT"'  ('?•'"'■'"'' «™'  1™».  P-  «)  «ays  the  Enijlisl,  <'  are 
«-t.ually  lazy,  and  spend  half  their  time  in  taking  tohacco." 

-"/:J'.?:'ref;:rtrr!=i:;Thei"r^T """°"™''  -™ 
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30.  Horrid  barbarity  of  our  fencing  schools  (Sbrhiere's  Voyufjc, 
to  EiKjland,  p.  72), 

31.  In  tlie  fonrteoni;]!  century  the  wives  of  l)arberH  in  France 
were  allowed  to  bleed  (^Mothic/d,  Hlstolre  des  FraiK^aia  des  diaivs 
Etat8,  Bruxelles,  8vo,  1843,  tome  i.  p.  42). 

32.  It  was,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  the  dirtiness  of  tlie  beds 
and  bed-rooms  that  we  find  in  the  fourteenth  century  "une  chemine 
parfumee  aussi  de  fleurs "  {3Iontell,  llistoire  dea  Fran^aia,  ii. 
1 95):  In  the  fifteenth'  century  women  were  confined  in  l)eds  or- 
namented with  nosegays  (^Montell,  iv.  p.  194).  In  prisons  they 
always  put  in  each  bed  three  prisoners  (Monteil,  iv.  p.  59), 

33.  For  the  dress  of  physicians  and  apothecaries  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  see  Monteil,  Divers  Etats  (tome  iv.  108). 

34.  In  1452,  physicians  were  first  allowed  to  marry  (Monteil, 
Jlistoire  des  Fran^uis,  iv.  p.  109).. 

35.  In  France  in  the  sixteenth  and  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  was  usual  to  begin  dinner  with  meat  and  finiA 
with  sonp  (Afonteil,  Histoire  des  divers  Ft<ds,  tome  v.  p.  109). 

36.  In  France,  under  Henry  III.,  men  wore  earrings  of  precious 
stones  (Monteil,  Histoire  des  Frangais,  v.  p.  113). 

37.  In  the  sixteenth  century  butchers  were  whipped  who  st)l(l 
meat  in  Lent  (Monteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Ltats,  v.  141). 

3*8.  Even  in  1595  a  child  was  devoured  in  Paris  bya  wolf:  luid 
a  few  years  before  the  wolves  attacked  an  entire  army  {Mon- 
teil, Histoire  des  Frangais  des  divers  Mats,  tome  v.  p.  215). 

39.  In  France,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  custom  of  "tu- 
toying"  was  going  out,  and  was  only  used  by  very  old  persons 
to  very  young  ones,  or  when  there  was  a  great  difference  in  rank 
(Monteil,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  v.  223,  224). 

40.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  France,  only  rich  people  had  a 
pocket-handkerchief;  others  used  their  sleeve  (nee  Monteil,. His- 
toire des  Frangais  des  Divers  Mats,  tome  v.  224). 

41.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  custom  was  gone  out  of  a  man 
asking  from  his  superior  permission  to  sprak  in  conversation 
(Monteil,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  tome  v.  p.  225 ). 

^  42.  On  the  way  of  sealing  letters,  see-  Monteil,  Hist,  des  divers 
Etats,  tome  v.  p.  231. 

43.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  population  of  Paris,  400.000 : 
that  of  Luudou  a  little  less  (Monteil,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  v.  318). 
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44.  rn  the  sixteenth  century  the  French  were  afraid  of  a  Turk- 
ish  invasion  (Montell,  Hid.  des  Framms,  vi.  166). 

45.  For  a  list  of  the  horrid  tortures  judicially  used  to  extort 
confession,  see  Monteil,  vi.  pp.  282-284. 

46.  Under  Henry  m.  the  ceremony  was  introduced  of  every- 
one remaining  bare-headed   in  the  royal  presence  (see  Jwf^ 
Ihd.  den  divers  Mats,  tome  vi.  pp.  219,  220).  ^"«^^^«i^» 

47.  In  the  fifteenth   century  the  French   had  no  candles  but 
aKow  ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  wax  was  mixec!.    Their  lamps  were 

mtltct'JT'f'  ""'"'^  '^'  ^'""  P^P^^  ^"  France  was 
nude  at  Clermont,  where  it  cost  three  livres  a  ream  (see  MonteW, 
Histoire  des  divers  Stats,  vi.  p.  277).  ^^^omuts 

49.  ^or  a  curious  account  of  the  different  dances  in  the  six- 
teenth  century,  see  Monteil  des  divers  fitats,  vi.  344-349) 

50.  The  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  hastily  tied  their 
cravat,  hence  the  term  ( ^fnyl^^!/  u.ct  7  et  . -^  ,  " 
Ptr,io  \  r^  •  I.  i.Jilontnt,  Hist,  des  Franpais  des  divers 
Mats,  tome  vii.  p.  76,  note). 

51.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  houses  in  Paris 
were  not  numbered  (Monteil,  Hist,  dee  Fran^ais,  yii.  p.  145). 

for^?''50  oorf  r '  *^'  F^-^^^^.^^^^^rnment  farmed  the  sale  of  tobacco 
for  150,000  hvres  yearly  (Afonteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vii 
p.  157);  see  also  pp.  241,  242,  where  it  is  said  that  tobacco  a' 
Miuff  was  first  introduced  into  France  in  1626,  and  sold  for  twelve 

iTedicr     "" ""' '"  ^"^'^^s-  ^° ''''  ^-^  «f  ^^^^ 

53-  The  first  coffee-house  in  France  was  opened  in  1671,  at 
arseilles  ;  and  in  1672  the  first  at  Paris  (Molteil,  HldoL^Z 
^ran^ais  des  d^vers  pAats,  tome  vii.  p.  219,  Bruxelles,  1843) 

UKshed"messageriesdes  universites,"  before  which  there  were 
m  Prance  no  means  of  sending  a  letter;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 

X  eenth  century  «  messagers  royaux  "  also  took  them.  Finally! 
m  1622  the  general  of  the  posts  conceived  the  idea  of  char-nnj 
them  with  the  public  letters,  and  in  1672  these  posts  becamt 
public  revenues  {Monteil,  Hist,  des  Mats,  vii.  254-256)! 

Hen,;  Tv%^^'\T^- •'''''   '"'''  ^"   ^^"'«  ^^^ly  i«  the  reign   of 
rtenry  IV.  {Monteil,  vii.  258,  259). 

Loui'  Xu/7u"V^j  1'"""°  "perruques"  began  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  {Monteil,  Histaire  des  Frangais,  tome  vii.  p.  340). 
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57.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  inhabitants  of  one  part 
of  Dijon  liad  the  right  of  kissing  a  woman  just  married  as  she 
came  out  of  the  cluirch  {Aforitell,  viii.  p.  305). 

58.  Monteil  {Histolre  des  FmnQals,  viii.  p.  330)  mentions  an 
old  copy  of  La  Bruyere,  in  which  the  original  names  of  tlie 
"  Caracteres  "  are  said  to  be  given. 

59.  Cliarles  IX.  used  to  whip  the  youths  in  bed  (see  Capefujue, 
Histolre  de  la  Refonne,  de  la  Ligue,  et  du  Rhjne  de  Henri  IV 
Bruxelles,  1835,  tome  iii.  p.  21).  ' 

60.  In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  a  natioual 
boast  with  us  that  there  were  no  wolves  in  P^ngland  (see  Ckqoefifjue, 
Hintoire  de  la  Reforme,  tome  iv.  p.  208). 

61.  "Pendant  tout  le  regne  de  Louis  XIII  jusqu'aux  grandes 
guerres  de  Richelieu,  la  France,  a  demi  castillane,  fut  dominee 
par  les  moeurs,  et  par  la  litterature  de  I'Espagne  "  {Cajjefitjue, 
Richelieu,  Mazann,  et  la  Fronde,  Paris,  1844,  12mo,  tome  i.p.  4)! 
Capefigue  says  (i.  p.  364),  "Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  ecrivaitpar- 
faitement  I'espagnol." 

62.  Louis  XIII.  was  whipped  when  he  was  twelve  years  old 
{Capefifjue,  Richelieu^  Paris,  1844,  tome  i.  p.  32,  97). 

63.  The  duke  de  Vendome  and  grand  prior,  illegitimate  sons 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  slept  in  the  same  bed  when  they  were 
grown  up  {Gajpeficjue,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  et  la  Froyide,  p.  317). 

64.  Pere  Joseph,  Richelieu's  friend  "  avait  eu  la  pensee  d'une 
croisade  pour  la  deliverance  de  la  Grace  "  {Ca:pefigu:i's  Richelieu, 
i.  367). 

65.  Public  opinion  began  to  be  appealed  to.  Even  Louis  XIII, 
used  to  write  in  the  "gazettes"  {Gapefigue,  Richelieu,  Mazarin, 
et  la  Fronde,  tome  ii.  p.  47). 

66.  Richelieu  forbad  "tou.^  vendeurs  de  biere,  cervoise,  on 
breuvage,  de  vendre  du  tabac,  sous  peine  de  fouet "  {Capejiguc's 
Richelieu,  tome  ii.  p.  54). 

67.  Richelieu  aided  the  Scotch  movement  against  Charles  I. 
{Capefigue's  Richelieu,  ii.  89). 

68.  Mazarin,  even  in  1646,  scarcely  knew  French  {see  Memoim 
de  Retz,  tome  i.  p.  53). 

69.  In  1649,  De  Retz  {Memoires,  i.  186),  half  in  joke  and  half 
in  earnest,  signed  a  promise  to  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon  with  his 
blood,  which  she  drew  from  him  with  a  needle. 

70.  It  is  said  that  every  time  Gui  Patin  dined  with  the  presi- 
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t.-J:z;T8:rvor;!r:iri'.)  "*' ""  ■"""""  <-  ^-'-  ^. 

«3,  164,  172,  '232",  2I6  353   375  •  tf "'.:'«"«'  t™"  '■  Pp'  xiv. 
tome  iii.  pp.  377,  418)  •       ""  "•  P^  ^"O.  419,  420, 

74.  In  1641,  one  of  the  lectnvprs  -,t  ti.        „ 
"un  Hibernoi.,  excellent  XoZhe"      '"     °'  »' B^-vai,  wa« 
Patin(£6((,.<,s,tomei.p.si)!  '       '"■'  "  '■""'"'  ''>  '"" 

(*inV.*t'^:-t,tf;:T2r'"'"^''"'''^^  '"■•''" "-  ^'"■"- 

76.  On  24th  Maivh    iR'^'r   t>  a- 
"i    que    Cromw:,  ';',';  1"  T^  ""''  "''"''"""  "" 
Mogloterre"  (Lettres,  i.  22I)  "'   reconnaitre   roi 

~.Se'o"t'r;sS;^''ent;;:jr;,"";' '-  "t' "'  ^"  "•« 

»re  preferred.     Kven  unSer   Hemv       r     Z'"" "'"'"'  '"''  '''""^'' 
N-orman  beverage  (see  LcU„  cle  Pal  "u    ''.'ill   ""'P''"^"  ""  ^' 

78.  In  1643,  PatinCZe^^'es  i   9CQN       ^      T, 

•«n  in  eom„„n  use  L  tSyy™  I  "16  0^™  ,"""  °"'^ 
came  from  America  (iii.  160;  see  258 ,  '""  ''™'''  ""'' 

79.  In  1643,  Patin  (Lettre,  ■   907\ 

•1.0  declared  tLat  Ame  tea  " et  «f  2;T  """,'"'  '""■"•  "  ™"' 
»*'  etait  u„  nouveau  monde  ati  il  T  ''"'"•"'"  """^l- 
«da.  et  ,„e  WCbrisfn-Ik  ^Xot  t  ^2 

'«.*edyea.berr(xltrp:,t:1  ^'/sTir  '"■"'"  '"" 
;;«  droit  de  se  rnarier ;  ,eur  eostZt;  SS,:':;::^ 
fn'.y:"r;ald™atT  TouMtnTr-"'  "-'r' ""  "•"" 
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84.  In  LeUrfisde  Putin,  i.  366,  is  an  account  written  in  1(J45 
of  "  Mayence  Turquet,  mwlncin  du  roi  d'Angleterre." 

85.  In  1648.  there  was  not  to  be  i->und  a  single  librarian  who 
would  publiMb  i'otioniiiH,  •'  vuque  toute  rAllemagne  est  tellement 
desolee,"  i.e.  hy  win  {Ldtrea  de  Qui  Patin,  i.  375). 

80.  In  1648,  tea  was  just  coming  into  fashiv^i  in  Paris  {Patin'x 
Lettres,  i.  378,  383 ;  wee  ii.  292,  293). 

87.  In  1649,  a  fight  in  church  between  two  prierts  (Lettrcs  de 
Pat  In,  i.  450). 

88.  In  1650,  physicians  paid  visits  on  an  ass  ormule  {Lettrea  de 
Putin,  i.  512). 

8q.  In  1650,  Emery,  the  superintendant  of  finances,  being  ver;; 
ill,  took  woman's  rnilk  ;  the;  same  thing  is  related  of  Alva  {Leitres 
de  Gui  Putin,  tome  i.  p.  521). 

90.  In  1650,  it  had  become  quite  usual  for  mon  to  act  as  mid- 
wives  {Lettre8  de  Putin,  tome  ii.  p.  8). 

91.  In  1650,  Patin  {Lettres,-u.  p.  39)  writes  from  Paris,  "On 
prend  ici  force  voleurs  qui  ont  voles  sur  les  grands  chemins,  ct 
memo  les  deniers  du  roi ;  la  plupart  sont  gens  de  qualite." 

92.  It  is  said  (Lettres  de  Patin,  ii.  47)  that  liantzau  had  in- 
tended to  give  up  Dunkirk  to  Spain. 

93.  In  1654,  it  was  proposec^  to  tax  baptisms  and  marriages 
{Leitrea  de  Patin,  ii.  p.  110). 

94..  In  1655,  Patin  (Lettrea,  ii.  146)  speaks  very  highly  of  an 
"  Apologie  pour  ceux  de  la  religion,"  by  Mosses  Ancyraut,  one  of 
his  friends. 

95.  In  1655,  Patin  writes  from  Paris  (Zettres,  ii.  p.  177)  "Cela 
me  fait  souvenir  de  quehiucs  families  de  Paris  qui  en  sont  accu- 
sees  et  soupfonnees,  ear  actuellement  nous  ne  voyons  igi  auciiu 

ladres neanmoins  il  y  a  encore  des  ladres  aujourd'hui  en 

Provence,  en  Languedoc,  et  en  Poitou  "  (see  also  iii.  58). 

96.  It  is  said  (note  in  Lettres  de  Putin,  tome  ii.  p.  207) 
"  Louis  XIV  n'amait  pas  ([ue  Fagon  se  servit  a  son  egard  du  mot 
ordonnunce.  Louis  XV  roprit  assez  vivement  son  medecin  pour 
avoir  dit  il  faut  en  lui  parlaut." 

97.  In  1656,  Patin  writes  from  Paris  (ii.  250)  "II  y  avait  ici 
im  tel  desordre  sur  les  habits  des  jeunes  gens  et  des  courtisans  en 
ce  qu'ils  appelent  de  galons,  qui  sont  des  passements  sur  les  cotes 
des  chausses,  que  le  roi  I'a  trouve  meme  fort  indecent  et  les  a 
defendus." 
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99.  See  loose  papers  at  the  hemnm'r.o.  ^^if 
Ma.enil,  in  CollLL  des   mS::;^!  ^^I^^f  ^^^'^^ 
be,:nnmgofBnenne'sMez.oires,I>arL,  1.2X'2  vot  «vo^"  '' 

whoever  attempted  it  (Lettre.  de  Gui  ZiZi   320)  '''""' 

to"unbreuvage  ,ue  Daquin   lui\lonna  t^'^^^ZT''' "' 
.uelqne  dcssein  purticulier  qu'il  avait,  et  elle  aZi.''  ^    ^      ^"''' 

102.  Even  in  1663  Patin  writes  (LpHves  ii   4q9\  fw  ,     ,  . 

at  the  experience  of  the  last  ceutury/th    Fie^^K  1^  l^'""'  ^'^'"S: 
in  uo  danger  of  being  persecuted.  1  rotestants  were 

103.  In  1650,  Patiu  {Lettres,  ii.  548)  writes  from  Paris  "11  nV 
ait  nen  de  si  mcertain  que  les  promesses  de  no.  I>^,  -  ^ 
de  leur  pauvrete.'*                                                   '  libraires,  a  rnuse 

104.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  P...-;.       •,. 
population  of  250,000  to  300,000,  had   1    3lcor«!     n'  r  •     " 
■n  1846,  it  had  nearly  1,500  iLettres  Ue  Gui  Pa^  ii!  ;r^'' ' 

105.  In  1651,  Patin  {Lettres,  ii.  p.  583)  writes  that  th.  ^   • 
ate  a  good  deal  of  cheese,  but  rarely  had  the  stone 

106.  In   1651,  Hobbes  was  at  Paris  very  il]  (T^h.,..  ^    n    • 
Patin,  ii.  593,  594).  ^       {J^ettres  de  Gui 

n.  p!  60I).  ''''' "''  ""  ""'"'  "^'^^  "^'^  ^8-8«  (^*^^'-  ^^^  Patin, 

108.  In  Lettres  de  Patin  Ciii   '2'i\    +h^,.«  „ 

i.-      o.    1  .  ^       '^''i'  tuere  are  some  detaila  ro 

1)ecting  Sorbiere,  who  became  a  catholic  ®' 

109.  In  the  time  of  Patin  (Lettres   iii    ^A\      1      •  • 

™.e.hing  of  the  ecclesiastical  gra  i  ^V   i  "U  JIT'  'f 

j).  691).  ^         -^     "-^^^  itmaimng  (see  also 

no.  In  1654,  Patin  (Ze«m,  iii.  23)  mentions  "un  poele  oui 
le  rechautfe  a  la  mode  d'Alleraagne."  ^  ^"' 

..,ni.  In  1654,  an  eclipse  caused  great  alarm  {Lettres  de  Patin, 
113=  In  1659,  Patin  {Lettres,  iii.  163)  call 
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Trent,  "  le  jAuh  beiui  livre  (rhiHtt)ire  qui  ait  6t6  fait  depuis  plus 
de  millo  ana. ' 

114.  In  April,  1660,  Patin  writes  from  Paris  {LrttreH,  iii.  194), 
"  On  met  ic'i  toiiH  les  joiirH  (1(!  nouveavix  impotH  war  les  deurecs, 
Bur  li'H  inareliandiseH,  nee  est  (pii  se  cimit"  (see  p.  548). 

115.  In  1660,  "la  noiivelle  reine"  could  not  speak  French 
{Lettrea  de  Putin,  iii.  228). 

T16.  In  1660,  Patin  writes  from  Paris  (iii.  .30.3),  "II  n'y  a  pas 
ici  beaucoup  des  rnalades,  mais  il  y  a  bien  des  ivroj^nes  ;  ce  via 
nouveaii  donne  dans  la  tete  rudement,  et  fait  la  goutte,  le  rbunm- 
tisme,"  &c.  &<;. 

117.  In  1661,  tbere  was  no  difficulty  in  introducing;  Protestant 
books  into  Paris,  and  tbey  were  openly  sold  {Lettres  de  Putin,  iii. 
361,  372). 

118.  In  1664,  Mademoiselle  le  Ferre,  for  passinjr  bad  money, 
"a  et^  fouettee  au  cul  d'uno  cbarette"  {Lettrea  de  Putin,  ni. 
476). 

iig.  In  1665,  Patin  (iii.  563)  writes  from  Paris,  "  On  parle  ici 
de  deux  dames  de  la  cour  (pii  se  sont  battues  en  duel  a  coup  dp 
pistolet." 

120.  In  tbe  middle  of  tbe  seventeentb  century  the  fee  of  a 
French  physician  was  a  teston,  i.e.  fifteen  sous  (Note  in  Lettres  th 
Patin,  iii.  p.  591  ;  but  see  p.  780). 

121.  In  1666,  Patin  {Lettres,  iii.  598)  writes  from  Paris,  "On 
s'en  va  vendre  la  grantle  bibliothecpie  de  M.  Fouquet;  les  afficben 
en  sont  publi^iues  par  la  rue." 

122.  In  1666,  Patin  writes  from  Paris  (iii.  627),  "On  parle  ile 
ret  rancher  I'excessif  nonibre  des  carrosses  en  Paris." 

123.  Before  1696,  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  military 
surgery  {Lettres  de  Putin,  iii.  662). 

124.  Patin  (iii.  710)  speaks  contemptuously  of  Descartes ;  and 
it  is  said  in  a  note  to  the  passage  that  Bossuet  wrote  on  a  copy  uf 
Malebranche,  Pulchra,  nova,  fulsa  (see  p.  795). 

125.  In  1670,  Patin  {Ldtres,in.  732)  wri^^es  from  Paris  tliat  a 
medical  commission  had  been  ap^jointed  to  determine  "ce(|ui 
se  pourra  faire  pour  empecher  le  progres  du  scorbut  qui  devieiit 
si  commun  dans  les  hopitaux"  (see  p.  741). 

126.  In  Lettres  de  Patin  (iii.  734),  it  is  said  that  Eicbelicu 
intended  to  unite  the  two  religions. 
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furuncle  Haintete."  '       ^'''^  «^n  ^a  vivre  dans  une 

'30.  I.  .661,  P„ti„  (i,   *T       !  '•  '"""^  "'•  P-  '""> 

13^'  Lord  Campbell  savs  «  Ti,«  f 
P»-l  to  be  the  reJult  of Th^  calm  d!^!"","""*-'""""  '""'  '"V 
»ro.e  from  a  person,,]  affront  offered  f.""'  "^  °"'  ■•'"«•«'"". 

vol.  i.  p.  473).  "•'  "'"  '^*"/  •^'"''M  0/  i%ia„,;, 

;™'"onrmi!:;:rre;  Lfri"'^^?"'"/  ="  '-^  "■  >«^'>. 

'■ri»ce  de  Conde  ;  'on  1     bZ    "dl™    ^    "'"°"  P''^  '""'  "" 

'35-  ine  1  Edw.  VT  f    19    a:  i^  ., 

^P;-  having  the  benefit  of  oie'rX  "'  CIl,       f°I  ""  ''''"<'  »f  ■'' 

ll.»..gh  unnoticed  by  historian,  ul  i?''  ^'^   ^"''  Campbell, 
--  -P  .one,  k^^SS^^/ZZH-^^^^--- 

'<  <^™«n!'b/u:rSh:r'^'  -'• '»»«) « «-  e„,o«. 

'38.  In  1629,  Descartes  writes  from  4™.t    j 
;;»'  fort  incommodes,  et  il  r^yl  p2t  7       .7' !'  '""  '"»  "'ici 
""crtes,  edit.  Cousin,  tome  vi  pl^5)      ''"  ""'^'^     (^"'■■^  '& 

'^»V*'SJS,"?i.Tl4)''"^^^  ''°  «""■""'  "-  -  F-oe 

**m^  i!;'','.^'!  """""..large  to™  in  Holland  ^perhap.  .... 
TO..  „.^     ^"»''"  "-  "0  ;"ly  person  ",ui  n'e.Le  la  mar- 
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chandise"  {(Euvres  de  Descartes,  tome  vi.  p.  202  ;  see  viii.  547, 
548). 

141.  In  the  lifetime  of  Descartes  (viii.  380),  his  philosophy 
gained  ground  in  Holland  (see  also  viii.  p.  613). 

142.  Descartes  advises  bleeding  in  the  feet  {CEavves,  ix. 
p.  359). 

142  {l)is\  Henry  IV.  Uvice  whipped  ;the  Dauphin  himself,  and 
-wrote  to  Madame  de  Montglat,  his  governess,  desiring  her  to  do  so 
also  {HistorieUes  de  Tallemant  des  Beaux,  Paris,  1840,  12mo, 
tome  i.  pp.  83,  S4).  The  Marechal  de  Saint  Giran  married  liis 
daughter  attJie  age  of  twelve  to  the  Baron  de  Ghazeron  ;  and  he 
dying  not  long  after,  her  father  used  to  puniah  her:  "  Comirie 
eile  etait  veuve,  son  pere  lui  donnaitle.fouet,  comme  on  le  donne 
a  un  enfant "  {Des  Remix,  Histovlettes,  ix.  p.  30). 

143.  In  France,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  usual  for  pages  and  lacqueys  to  be  flogged.  (See  some  extra- 
ordinary details  in  Des  Reaux,  HistorieUes,  tome  i.  p.  224  ;  tome  ii. 
p.  173;  tome  iii.  pp.  118,  133;  tome  viii.  p.  79;  tome  x.  pp. 
255-257.     Compare  tome  ix.  pp.  172,  173. 

144.  For  some  exti-aordinary  evidence  of  the  coarseness  of 
manners  in  France  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
see  Des  Keaux,  Hi  storiettes,  tome  L  pp.  98,  109,  15C;  tome  iii, 
pp.  91,  177  ;  tome  iv.  pip.  63,  225  :  tome  v.  pp.  16,  96  ;  tome  vii. 
152  ;  tome  x.  145. 

145.  The  Marq.uis  de  Pisarie  died  in  ,1599.  Des  Eeaux  bays 
{H' storiettes,  i.  108),  "On  a  dit  que  le  marquis  de  Pisarie  avait 
rapporte  d'Espagne,  qiii  est  un  ,pa,ys  a  simagrees,  certaino  affecta- 
tion de  ne  point  boire." 

146.  Importance  of  the  Astree  of  d'Urfe  {Des  Reaux,  Histori- 
ettes,  i.  120). 

147.  Coaches  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  Paris  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Des  Reaux  {Historiettes,  i.  144)  savti 
that  Sully,  even  when  superintendent  of  finances,  had  no  coach. 
"  11  allait  au  Louvre  en  bourse,  et  n'eut  un  carrosse  que  quaud  il 
fut  grand  maitre  do  I'artillerie.  Le  roi  ne  vouloit  pas  qu'on  «'n 
oiit.  Le  Marquis  de  Coeuvres  ct  le  Marquis  de  Kambouillct 
furent  les  premiers  des  jeiuies  gens  qui  en  eussent,"  &c. 

1 48.  It  appears  {Des  Rea'i.x,  Historiettes,  i.  1 50)  that  late  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century  the  fashion  became  obsolete  of  men  ornament- 
ing themselves  with  chaiiis  and  diamonds. 

149.  For  account  of  Malherbes  see  Des  Reaux,  Historiettes, 
tome  i,  pp.  236-278. 
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«^^;t  botte.  .  .  .  mainteLnt   tout  t  7^^  " '^"^'  ^'  °^«"de 

tome  ni.  p.  71 ;  iy,  144)^'"^^°"^   («««  ^^s   deaux,   HUtorleUes, 

this  feehng:  became  with  advandn'  vi  .  1?'  '^''  ^'''  ^"J'  ''^^ 
cessite  lui  fit  empn.nter  des  Ewllfr  \"  '''^"^^^^'  "  ^^^^  "^- 
«ont  anjourd'hui  si  fort  en  vt^ue  a  P  j'" " 'Tn'".^^^  ^^^^^^"^•^'  ^1"^ 

'55-  "invention  ties  rfnJco. »  • 
'«  brought  into  p„ri,  ['y':"-  ^  "'m<«^-  »edan  cliai,,, 

/w;.L::^"';:;"°^«''  -  -d  with  his  wife  (0..  yfe,,,, 

158.  The  editor  of  T)p«  p„o 
"Sous  Hemi  IV,  Louiflijr::',fl"°™*'f'  (""•  P-  «)  «ay., 

».  203).  elements  de  divei-ses  couleurs  "  (and  see 

160.  Madame  Cfuedrevillp  «  „    ',.  - 

'01.  A  hammock "  iino  Uf  ^  t-    t 

'i>«  &««,  ix.  80).  '  '"•"'™''.  '•omme  les  matelots  " 

i- H^. ''"  ''""  ^""  ™'"-  --  ^  See  Des  liean.,  „ist„,ettes, 

J  ^3-  "  Une  lunette  sur  le  nez    u   U         7     , 
*'««,  X.  19).  "^^'  '^  la  mode  des  Italieiis  "  (I)cs 

•H.  At  ,..e  end  of  the  .ixteent,,^  ee„t„„  aeto„  ,n,  he«a.,  t„ 
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be  respectable  people,  "  la  comedie  poiirtant  n'a  ete  en  honneur 
que  depxiis  que  le  cardinal  de  Richelieu  en  a  pris  soin,  et  avant 
cela,  les  honnetes  femmes  n'y  allaient  point "  {Dea  HistorieMes 
de  Tallemant  dea  Beaux,  tome  x.  pp.  39-41). 

165.  To  discover  a  criminal,  his  portrait  was  sent  about  [Des 
Reaux,  x.  64). 

166.  Table  napkins  used  to  be  arranj^ed  in  beautiful  forms,  as 
animals,  &c.,  and  doing  this  was  a  trade  {Des  Reaux,  Historl- 
ettes,  X.  113). 

167.  Early  marriages  {Des  Reaux,  iii.  211 ;  x.  186). 

168.  In  1627,  Pohan  says  {Memolrea,  tome  i.  p.  300,  edit. 
Tetitot,  8vo,  1822)  that  in  1627  the  duke  of  Buckingham  cared 
nothing  about  religion,  nor  about  Charhs  I.;  but  that  his  only 
desire  was  to  return  to  France  to  satisfy  "quelques  folles 
amours." 

169.  In  1628,  an  account  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  by  Felton  {Rohan,  Memoirea,  tome  i.  p.  390). 

170.  In  1609,  "un  chancelier  sans  sceavxx  est  un  apothecaire 
sans  Sucre"  {Memoirea  des  Baaaomplerre,  tome  i.  p.  353,  edit. 
Petit ot,  Paris,  8vo,  1822). 

171.  In  1606,  Bassompierre  says  {Memoirea,  i.  365),  "  Je  bus 
trois  ou  quatres  verres  de  vin  pur,  qui  est  un  remede  d'Allemagne 
contre  le  peste." 

172.  In  1608,  at  Fontainebleau,  there  was  very  high  play,  and 
the  gambler  used  to  call  stakes  of  fifty  pistoles  quintewtes,  "les- 
quelles,"  says  Bassompierre  {Memoirea,  tome  i.  pp.  374,  375), 
"  on  nommait  a  cause  qu'elles  allaienc  bien  vite,  a  I'imitation  de 
ces  chevaux  d'Angleterre  que  Quinterot  avait  amenes  en  France 
plus  d'lm  an  auparavant,  qui  ont  depuis  ete  cause  que  Ton  s'est 

,  servi  des  chevaux  anglais  tant  pour  la  chasse  que  pour  aller  par 
pays ;  ce  que  ne  s'est  vu  point  auparavant." 

173.  In  1609,  Henry  IV.  was  ill,  and  Bassompierre  and  Le 
G-rand  and  Grammont  used  to  sit  up  with  him  ;  and,  says  Bassom- 
pierre (i.  385), "  Nous  lui  lisions  le  livre  d'Astree,  que  lors  etait  en 
vogue." 

174.  In  1613,  Bassompierre  says,  «Mon  carrosse,"  and  again, 
"  le  carrosse  du  premier  ecuyer  "  {Memoirea  de  Baasompien-e,  ii. 
14,  33). 

175.  In  1613,  "  La  reine  se  leva  de  sa  petite  chaise,  ou  elle  se 
coiflfoit"  {Memoirea  de  Baaaompierre,  edit.  Petitot,  tome  ii. 
p.  43). 
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viea,  faire  le  hoU  e^ntre  vlus  det  >°(St:tr6r65T  "  '" 

"  Jxante  ]i?!;,''r°°'''!''™  """"^  "*  °°™^  *■"">  I^»"d°n  with 

■/^'/■^i^^^^^^'  ^^«s«°apierre,  who  was   then   in  the  Rnsh-ll« 
writes  (Memoires.  iii    qqs^    «t^  v^    j-     i       .  Pastille, 

1 80.  In  the  Blor/rapkie  universelle,  xxi.  p   loi    it  i.  nn.u-     1 

i3i.  In  ^%.  univ.  xxxiii.  294,  it  is  sai.]  Hmf  P«f      t.    t 
wa,  .he  best  che.-playe.-  in  Fraoc'e  in  ke  :.eif;:fX  i  V '"" 

If  F™^'  '^'"'  '°  ™'  "  """"'•  Charle.  II.  by  the  exampk 

183.  In  1596,  a  question  was  raised  bv  the  Vrm^nh  P.^^    4.     x 
as  to  whether   a   child   .ay  be  baptiz^  l^th  Z  ^  IT?^^ 

184.  In  1601,  the  Protestant  synod  of  Gergean  ordered  that 

them  thr;f  ''  r ''^"  '^  ^'^  ^^"^"^^  «f  Montpellier,  entrit  W 
m  that  those  outrages  offered  the  Spanish  fLilie   which  fof 

tl  e  last  hundred  years  have  took  up  their  fixed  habitation  in  their 

^•'ty,  may  cease  "  {Quick's  Synodicon,  i.  220). 
'85.  Vignier's  "Theatre  of  Antichrist,"  approved  in  1609  bv 

the  synod  of  St.  Maixant  {QuicJc,  Synodicon,  flu)  ^ 

186    Under  Louis  XIII.  the  French  Protestants  continued  to 

1'^'  paid  by  government  {Quick,  i.  515  ;  ii.  312,  31.3). 

M18)  tha    in  Spain,  3,000  copies  had  been  secretly  ciculated 
ot  Cyprian  de  Vallera's  Spanish  translation  of  the  bible. 
188.  In  1644,  the  French  Protestants  sent  their  children  t.  be 
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educiitod  in  Swltzf'rland,  Holliind,  and  En-rhuid  {Quick's  Syimli- 
con  ill  fidlllu,  folio,  1(192,  Loud.  vol.  ii.  p.  431). 

i8g.  In  1()()3,  tlu;  Fn^nch  ProtestantH  solemnly  declared  Die 
Pope  to  be  AntichriHt  (Quid;  i.  227,  238). 

190.  In  1/598,  the  Freueh  Protc. 'ants  noticed  and  atrennonsly 
o])posed  tlie  idea  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Catholics  {Qnidis 
tSijiujdicon  m  (ndlia,  i.  190). 

191.  The  French  Protestants  were  unfavourable  to  money  bein*-- 
lent  at  interest  {QwicUn  tSynodicon,  i.  79,  140). 

192.  The  French  Protestants  punished  men  wlio  left  tlicir 
wives,  and  ordered  that  no  widow  sliould  be  allowed  to  marry  till 
seven  months  and  fourteen  days  after  her  husband's  death  (Qiikk 
vol.  i.  8(5,  193). 

193.  I  I  l.'>98,  tlu!  synod  of  iAIontpellic^r  says,  "The  chmclies  (.f 
Lanj^uedoc  are  required  to  oppose  these  novelties  introduced  at 
tli(^  interment  of  tlKur  dead,  and  in  particular  this,  that  maids  be 
carried^  to  t'wir  f,n-aves  by  maids  wearinj^  jrarlands  of  flowers'' 
{Q, I  id's  ^i/iuKficon,  vol.  i.  p.  204). 

194.  Early  in  tlu^  nugn  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French  sdUHcth 
first  had  unif(  rms  {Capefigue,  Louis  XFV.  i.  p.  4(i). 

195.  In  'fiGfi  there  wc-re  in  France  from  eleven  to  twelve 
Imndred  th'>usand  CnU mints  {Capc^ijue,  Louis  XIV.,  Paris,  1844, 
tome  i.  p.  58). 

196.  Capefifrue  vafvnely  says  {Louis  XIV.,  306),  "Sous  Louis 
XIV,  on  comptait  a  Paris  r)80,()()0  habitants,  95.000  a  Lyon, 
80,000  a  iMarseille,  ()(),000  a  Bordeaux." 

197.  Madame  de  Sevigne  did  not  say  "Racine  pasaera  comine 
le  cafe"  (see  Lettres  de  Sevigm;  Paris,  1843,  tome  1.  p.  xxi). 
Put  in  1()7{!  she  speaks  a«,^ainst  coffee  as  henting  the  blood  (tome 
iii.  p.  50,  51),  and  such  apjiears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
medical  men  (see  p.  514). 

198.  In  1664,  in  Paris,  says  the  editor  of  Lettres  de  Soigne, 
tom(>  i.  p.  51,  note,  "  Les  femmes  alors  sortaient  en  masque,  usage 
qu'on  retrouve  dans  les  vielles  comedies  de  Corneille,  et  qni 
avait  ete  apporte  d'ltalie  par  les  Medicis.  Ces  mas(iues  de 
velours  noir,  aux(iuel8  succederent  les  loups,  etaient  destines  a 
conserver  le  teint." 

199.  At  Paris,  in  1671,  cheating  at  cards  in  good  society  wns 
common  {Sevigne's  Lettres,  i.  200). 

20c.  "  L'invention  des  gazettes  est  due  an  Renaudot "  (Note 
in  Lettres  de  Sevignc,  i.  381). 
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201.  In  ] (571   oli(.(.olMt(MvaH},(.corninj,Minfa;,l,:onab]o  in  Paris- 
K'.nj^  ^m,s,,lon.cI  unwholesorru,  {Uttre.  de  Madame  de  ii^iani 

J  ariH,  1843,  tome  i.  p.  228,  382,  383). 

202.  At  Paris,  in  1671,  «  Les  veuves  portaient  en  ce  temps-Ia 
""  "7^':;"' ;';;;•'•''?';  «"/  le  front,  comme  le.s  re]if,nen.sos  en  portent 
Mii  (le  toile     (Note  in  iMtvi^n  de  i^em;,ne,  i.  2(;i ). 

ilii  tlie     {UUrcs  (k  Scuujne,  iv.  420). 

204.  In  1678  tl.ere  was  a  fri^^htful  mortality  amonj.  tl.o 
Huld^r.  employed  at  Versailles  (see  Lett^,,,  de  Seolrjne,  to^e  iii. 

205.  In^  1-79,  Talhot,  an  English  r,hysic.-an,  ha,l  great  repnta- 
■  on   in   hranc,  and   introcluee.l  among  tl.e   Freneh    qnin'p.ina 

( /.'  Iti  en  de  Madame  de  Sevicpi/,^  tome  iii..  pp.  483,  509). 

206    In   1688,  Sergeant  Maynnrd  said  in   the  House  of  f!om- 

ir'hn.  11  ^7^;"'"""'  '^  ^"'--1'  ^'-^  ^nonarehieal  and  tvrannous, 
l.i.t  las  had  Its  beg.nnmg  from  the  people"  {Pari.  Htst.  vol.  v. 
p.  40). 

207.  In  1688-9,  it  was  a  new  thing  to  talk  of  "l.reakinc^  fi,r 
nngmal  eompaet"  (A,.^.  ///,,.  v.  p.  70),  but  I  believe  the^.ply 
was  made  (p.  79)  that  Hooker  used  it..  '  "^ 

208.  In  1688-9,  the  eustom  of  saying,  "hear  him,  hear  hin;," 

210.  In  l^:nghtnd,  in  1689,  "  a  third  part  of  great  payments  is 
made  in  Louis  d'ors"  {Pari  Hist.  v.  271). 

2JI    In    J 689,   Howe    says,  «I  know   not  what  religion   does 
lure  ;  that  is  for  the  pulpit "  {Pu.rl.  Hist.  v.  476). 

I  ''?*  ^t  V^f  V"^''  y*'"  J^o^vther  says,  «  Powder  is  now  10/.  the 
Darrei,  which  before  the  war  was  but  20s."  (v.  477.) 

21  J.  In  1690,  S^-  iilu  vard  Seymour  said,  "We  shall  mak(    nn 

II  bargain  to  sup;.. re  liie  Church  to  destroy  the  State  "  (iVr/. 
Hi.'dorij,  vol.  v.  p.  556). 

linn  rnn  nno?^'  "  ^^"  ^'^'t'^""  ^"  ^'"^^  ""^  ^'^'^  "^^«^'  "«^  ^0  more 
Inan  600,000/.  per  annum"  (v.  566). 

215.  In  1690,  Sir  C.  Musgrave  says,  "What  do  the  Dissenters 
terminate  m  but  a  commonwealth  ?  "  iT'arL  History,  vol.  v.  -)93). 
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216.  IB  1691,  Sir  John  Lowther,  without  rebuke  from  tho 
Bpeakw,  threatens  to  fight  a  duel  (v.  f>68). 

21-.  In  1692,  Sir  J,  Lowther  says,  "And  the  offices  of  in- 
surance have  forty  per  cent,  if  the  ship  comes  safe  home,  and,  if 
taken,  twenty  per  cent.,  amd  so  the  merchant  carets  not  iH  his  ship 
he  taken  "  {Fud.  Hint.  vol.  v.  728). 

218.  In  1692,  "cabinet  council"  a  novelty  {P&.rl.  Hist  v 
731). 

219.  Mem  impressed  and  then  had  to  pay  for  beiny  discharged 
(Pad.  ITtitt.  V,  754). 

220.  In  1692,  it  '.vas  "settled  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
maxim,  that  tlie  lords  could  not  make  any  alteration  in  money 
]>ills "  {Pad.  His,.  V.  755,  762). 

22  T.  Speaker's  salary,  1,500/.  a  year,  and  2,000/.  to  set  out 
witii  (Pad.  Hist.  vol.  V.  809). 

222.  In  1693,  Sir  Thomas  Clari,^es  said,  "  I  have  heard  tliat  tlio 
cun-ent  cas):  of  Holland  is  twelve  millions,  and  ours  but  eight 
millions"  (Pad.  Hi^t.  vol.  v.  p.  813). 

223.  In  1693,  a  petition  of  the  (Quakers  to  affi^rm  instead  of 
swear  was  rejected  (Pad.  Hist.  v.  816). 

224.  In  1693,  "the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  (Pari.  Hid. 
vol.  v.  852). 

225.  In  1694,  the  rage  in  favoar  of  French  cooks,  valets,  and 
lacBes'-maids  was  succeeded  by  a  rage  for  everything  Dutcli  (Par/, 
Hint.  V.  855,  856). 

226.  In  1695,  "protections"  given  to  the  servants  of  membtis 
of  Parliament  were  done  away  with  (Pad.  Hist.  v.  966). 

227.  In  1696,  "privileged  places"  and  asylums  done  away 
with  (vol.  V.  1161). 

228.  In  1698,  the  marriage  of  Lord  and  Lady  Macclesfield  was 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament  (v.  1173-1175). 

229.  French  journals  are  not  invented  by  Kenaudot,  but  are  as 
o]d^^s  1605,  when  the  «  Mercure  de  France"  appeared  (Joimud 
oj  Statistical  Society^  vol.  iv.  p.  116). 

230.  Silk  manufocture  was  first  introduced  into  Ireland  about 
1(J93,  by  French  refugees,  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
But  combinations  and  trades'-unions  so  injured  it,  that  the  best 
workmen  removed  to  England  ;  "and  at  this  hour  there  are  more 
Insh  than  English  engaged  in  silk-weaving  at  Macclesfield " 
(Statistical  Soc.  vi.  354,  355). 
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«say  m  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  viii.  iZlsT^ 

wa^f  in"4X,r ,:r -tLj  -az  z:  tr:^  ^;:r 

m./^to/-^/ i/,«^o^,  vol.  i.  p.  682,  and  see  p.  694).  ^ 

233.  See  the  speaker's  notion  of  the  object  of  laws  in  l^«i 
{Padiamentm^  History,  i.  820).  ""^^ 

234.  In  1601,  the  lords  brouo-ht  in  i  l.ni  «+^  „    *     •    xi 

coaches  being  desired  to  send  them"  ^vol.  iii.  275)/ 

235.  In  1601,  it  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  "A  i,KHV« 
of  peace  ,s  a  living  creature  that  for  half  a  dor^f  d^iclfens t  IH 
dispense  with  a  whole   dozen  of  penal  statntp« "  7p     /    ^  V 
vol.  i.  p.  944),  but  at  p.  947  this  iHafd  t^Py  ^^tJ^^ 
sort  of  justices,  commonly  called  basket  justices.^  ' 

rei'f  ;f  EliJlrn^"'!??^'  ^""^  "PP^^^'^  ^^  ^^'^^^^  -^'thors  in  the 
leiyn  of  L hzabeth  and  James  L,  whicJi,  however,  under  Charh^r 

<-*",  /oo,  /oo,  7bd,  764;  vol.  11.  pp.  451,  1112), 

T)nnf'/°  \^XT '  *^^  ^"^^^'^  ^^^^"^^^  ^^^«  afflicted  by  pirates  from 
Dunkirk  and  Newport  (see  F^-Hara.  History,  vol.  i   948). 

238.  In  1620,  value  of  land  fell  "iV.  rr  fw«r.+^ 

..  eighteen,  sixteen,  fourteen,  and  i„  :^;/;^:L?"lnr^ 
K'olve  years'  purchase"  (Miam.  IlistoryX^ nil) 

of  n^A-n!,"  ^f?'™  "'^'^'^  "f  P''""'  '°  ™  ■""'•I'  that  gentlemen 

c„;'r.  nil:  ~'''  """'^  ^^^  °° "-  <'--  (^'"■'• 

i.e.t't';  lldon  lit'l'"'  '';?*'''''  '"^''  "'*°"  ""■■5'  '"""'ant  comes 

.»/mercLnt,  of  ?heT  '!"'%"'  ^^  '"'  ^^  '^"""'""S  "-  t-'i» 
, "f"^™"™  ot  tho  ort-ports ;  but  when  they  mow  rich  thev 

™,ase  lands  and  go  live  in  the  country,  or  else  givToTer  tie  r 

ZZitT  T™'  ""  """'"  "f  "">  ^W"""-  of  the  dty  do    It 
manifest  how  the  trade  of  the  out-ports  is  decayed  "  (i.  -1290, 

'/W;iL!f  1304)'""'°"'  ''^''^''  "  y-'-  ™-  ^1'-'  '-  '"l-acco 
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243.  Tn  ir)21,  the  "  nobility  and  gentry  "  flocked  to  London 
(Pad.  Hint.  i.  1304). 

244.  In    1624,   we   imported   hops  {Pari.   History,  i.    1443, 

245.  In  1624,  apothecaries,  to  the-  prejudice  of  grocers,  were 
appropriating  to  themiselves  the  trade  in  drugs;  but  this  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  grocers  were  ^'  unskilful  "  (Pav- 
Ham.  Hist.  i.  1492,  1503). 

246.  In  1641,  it  was  laid  down  that  we  must  go  to  war  ofca- 
sionally  to  defend  tlie  Protestants  {Pad.  Histoid/,  ii.  879). 

247.  p\ir  "orders  relating  to  the  plague  "in  1641,  see  Pari. 
History,  ii.  908,  8eq. 

248.  In  1642,  Charles  I.  said  he  did  not  understand  tlie  plira^^e 
"enemies  to  the  commonwealtli "  {Padlam.  Hist.  ii.  1246;  ami 
at  p.  1398  he  calls  it  a  novelty). 

249.  During  the  time  of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  T.  tlie 
consumption  of  coals,  particularly  in  London,  appears  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  is  usually  supposed  (see  Parliam.  His- 
tory, vol.  ii.  1411  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  268,  407,  1598). 

250.  On  the  12th  :\rarch,  1648,  the  House  of  Commons  reduced 
the  1.  <-est  of  money  from  eight  to  six  pep  cent.  {Parliam.  His- 
tory, \       iii.  p.  1292). 

251.  In  1650,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  the  severest 
punishments  for  adultery  and  fornication  {Parlimn.  History, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  1346,  1.347). 

252.  P>om  1534  to  1563  the  English  universities  Avere  almost 
deserted  {Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Discussiom  in  PMlosophy,w Alo, 
416,  8vo,  1852).  r  J^t-f 

253.  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol;  iv.  pp.  40,  142,  232,  249, 
316,  418,  445,  468,  623;  and  I  have  not  read  vol.  iv.  p.  631  to 
end  of  vol.  iv. 

254.  Coals  {Parliamentciry  History,  iv.  622,  624). 

255.  Prices  {PoMiam.  History,  iv.  pp.  517,  579). 

256^  In  1563,  Whiteloeke  {Journal  of  the  Swedish  Emhas.vh 
4to,  1772,  vol.  i.  p.  148)  says  of  the  people  at  Crottenberg,  "Tiie 
manner  of  their  m.aking  fires  is  not  as  with  us,  on  andirons,  they 
having  none  of  these,  nor  fire  shovells,  tongs,  bellowes,  or  the 
like." 

257.  At   the   free-school   at   Scara,   between  Grottenberg  and 
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Upsal,  sclmlars  "  thirty  years  of  age  »  were  flogged  ( F/u7«W^'. 
i^tvedish  Embassy,  4to,  1772,  vol.  i.  p.  190).  ^  ^"^^^^^^ocUh 

258.  In  165.3,  Whitelocke  (^,.ec^/«^  Embassy,  vol.  i.  n  197. 
"  lost  a  great  glasse  of  tobacco."  '^  P-  iy7) 

261.  In  16,53,  "  (),e  custom  of  England  is  tl,„t  tl,„  m,a,t,.r  of 

bd's  8  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  306). 

262  "Eleven  o'clock  the  hour  of  the  Swede's  dinner-time  " 
{n/utelocke,  1.  p.  350).  uuuiLr  urnc 

263  On  20th  February,  1653,  «  the  queen  having  done  White- 
locke the  honour  to  be  his  valentine,  and  to  give  him  lea  xt. 
wear  her  name  in  his  hat,  he  (according  to  the  Englircustom  ^f 
presentmg  their  valentines)  sent  unto  the   aue*-n    ''""^T  ''^ 
looking-glass"  iS^vedlsh  Embassy,  L  I J^^^^^^^^         "  """^  ^^'•^^' 

wi^fir  (SiLi:H:;"56r  '^^^  ^^-^^ "  -' "  ^^-- 

266.  In    1654,   Whitelocke   (ii.    p.    ll8^    ..id    f^    n    •  .•      ' 
;'JI«nd.,ynext  i.  the  first  of  May.^a  g-'ft^  dtl  Eo^Sr^e 

Hit  May-day  when  the  gentlemen  use  to  wait  upon  tiSr  ml 
esses  abroad  to  bid  the  spring  weleome,  and  to  hU^me".' 
htion  or  entertainment  for  them ; "  and  see  p.  125. 

p.  ,i83)  saw  the  upper  classes  of  women  "will.  th^:..  \    i  . 

-ck  sleeves,  like  the  maides  in  Engi  i: ^  wll^^!'^^'"  ^"' 

268.  In    1584    Balthazar  Gerard   assassinated   the   prince   of 
0.a  ge,  for  which  hxs  right  hand  was  burned,  and  "theflel  of 
111    body  torn  from  the  bones  with  burning  iincers  "  r  V!/l   ' 
Phdip  II.,  1839,  p.  386).  ^  ^  {WatsmiH 

269.  The  supply  of  precious  metals  from  America  m  the  ..V 
eenh  century  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.     SeT  ome  c.  ri     „" 

evidence  m  Sanke's  Ottoman  a^d  Spanish.  Empires,  Lond.  ll^, 

270.  In  1534,  "thequestion  of  thesubsMtutionofSpanish  wools 
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for  Enpflish  being  debated  in  the  States,  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
impoHHible  for  the  Netherlanders  to  do  without  Enf^lish  wool,  not- 
withrttandinff  the  Huperior  protection  tlie  emperor  might  be  enabled 
to  afford  to  the  importation  of  those  from  Spain  "  {Dane's  His- 
tory of  Holland,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  413). 

27 J.  Southey  writes  from  Lisbon  {Letters  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Ikistol,  1799,  2nd  edit.  p.  397\  « I  met  a  tooth-drawer 
yesterday,  who  wore  a  small  brass  chain  across  his  shoulders,  ormi- 
mented  with  rotten  teeth  at  ecjual  distances  ;  perhaps  his  piofts- 
sional  full  dress." 

272.  "William  Bedwell,  to  whom  the  praise  of  being  the  first 
who  consideralily  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic  laii^^ruage  in 
Europe,  may  perhaps  more  justly  belong  than  to  Thomas  Espc- 
nius,  who  commonly  has  it "  {Tivells''  Life  of  Pocock,  Lend.  181(i, 
p.  5). 

273.  In  1(538,  observation  in  the  pyramids  proved  "thatnatiiro 
doth  not  indeed  languish  in  her  productions,  as  some  imagine,  but 
that  the  men  and  women  of  this  age  are  of  the  same  stature  with 
those  who  lived  near  three  thousand  years  ago"  {Tiueiy  Life  of 
Pocock,  p.  71).  ^ 

274.  In  IfioO,  a  powerful  party  was  rising  in  England,  who 
said  that  all  learning  was  unfavourable  to  religion  ;  and  "  that  it 
was  sufT.cient  for  everyone  to  bo  acquainted  with  his  mother- 
tongue  alone"  {Twells'  Life  of  Pocock,  p.  176). 

275.  Abraham  Wheelocke  died  in  1653,  and  was  "the  first 
professor  of  the  Arabic  and  Saxon  tongues  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge  "  {Tioells'  Life  of  Pocock,  p.  2 1 3). 

276.  Selden  "having  been  censured  by  the  high  commissioner 
for  some  offensive  passages  in  his  History  of  Tithes,  became  not  a 
little  displeased  with  some  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England " 
{TiuelU  Life  of  Pocock,  pp.  225,  226). 

277.  In  1623,  when  Charles  was  at  Madrid,  "Sir  Edward 
Verney  struck  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  a  blow  under  the  ear,  for 
visiting  and  labouring  to  convert  one  of  the  prince's  pages,  who 
was  sick  of  a  deadly  fever"  {Dmdop'a  Memoirs  of  Spain,  Edinb. 
1834,  vol.  i.  p.  89).  J    ^       ^ 

278.  In  1680,  "In  Madrid,  particular  quarters  of  the  city  were 
appropriated  to  different  trades "  {Dunlop's  Memoirs  of  Spain, 
Edinb.  1834,  vol.  ii.  p.  170),  and  still  are  in  Valencia  {Hoskins'ti 
Spam,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  93). 

279.  Under  our  Charles  II.,  Cockev's  great  work  on  arithmetic 
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aided  the  practice  of  life  and  trirln      w       /n- 

»«7)  «.y^  ha  "died  bejoen  ,    ;  ' Ij""™/??;  ^rt  l"***'  "' 
wa»  puUished  in  1677  after  1,),    I    ..  I       "  """'  '""work 

«icl,  degraded  arithm"  ff  I  tt   r  "'^  "'"  "'"  ""'■  *'* 
ma,!  .  ,t  an  art  purely  meehala,."  '''""^  °'  "  '"''"'"-■'  •"" 

ir.  forbad  tti/Cf„ -TneTr  '      L'",^'''' »"  «"''='  "''  '''""P 
18«.v„l.ii.pp    "a.^e;;"  (^'™»'*'  ^'*"«-  I'-  Aral,e.,  Pari," 

281.  Lady  J anshawe.  born   in    mot 

fino  works  with  my  ne;^"  and  i  '  ^"^^^'^^^^'^  "-"  sorts  of 
tl-  virginals,  and  dancW  "  if.J^T'j  ^'•-^^'  -n«i"^%  lute, 
1H30,  p.  55).  ^     ^    '^^  Famhawe\s  Memoir,,  Lond. 

282.  Sir  R.  Fanshawp  hni.      «no  ~ 

and  then  to  Madrid  Tn  S^-  i„   t    ',        """*  ""  "  ^^  " »"  P""'", 
ftM/,«W,  Jf«w';;.6fr    '         '""'  '"at  language"  (i.^i^ 

.      nee  i^ady  fanshawo's  Memoirs    n    To   ,.,i,  i 

say.  that  m  1645  "  it  „a,  n„t  i„  those  day  Z  Lit  f  T  ''T 
-omen,  except  they  had  badness,  to  visit'a  mauttlurt  "  "' 

Vo:k:hir:"'!n'd',-™'d^Hhe"r  *T''"'P-  "^)  "-"'  "to 
very  pleasant,  but  tSLe  w  s  „o''t;?'trltr';  '"""'""'  """ 
Wd  S^rd  says  n„.  that  .hat'^e  l^t^^^i:^ 

285.  In  1659,  the  road  from  Calais  fn  Pn..,-.  v     av,.     .„ 
infested  by  bands  of  brirmnH     f       i  .         '  ^^  Abbeville  was 

-  of  b,aLu,ail  (tW^'w:X.T;r  S'°  «  " 

with  a  very  Ine  horse  tb!t  cosfthem  I  0    "^^T^  2  T"-"" 
horses  were  still  famous.  '  ''^  *^^  Spanish 

.bete:  tor'oirbu!r>s':i™r"r'"  ""•^'  -'^  -"'  «■- 

"ho  never  m  out  of  el.  ^"""S'  ™'lo"»  excepted, 

.w.M,airX;i.^h::z„r=!c:s^^^^^^^^ 

Fanahaive's  Memoirs,  p.  212).  "^^uom  marry     (Ladi/ 

288.  In  1691,  Stanhope  writes  from  Alicant   «w^  i,  ^ 
plentiful  dinner,  but  after  the  sZ^h !«.      '  1,       ^^"^  ^  ''"'^ 
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women  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  but  the  reader 
v/ill  be  surprised  to  observe  it  still  lingering  two  centuries  after 
their  surrender  of  Granada." 

289.  In  1699,,  "  Many  years  ago,  I  heard  my  Lord  Chesterfield 
say  that  he  desired  his  wife  and  daughters,  to  make  good  wives  to 
whom  they  should  marry,  might  have  Presbyterian  education. 
(This  was  on  account  of  the  obscenity  of  the  theatre)  "  {Mahon, 
Charles  IL,  p.  135,  Svo,  1840). 

290.  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century  English  literature  became 
immoral,  on  accoimt  "of  the  prevalent  dislike  of  the  Puritans" 
{Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  125). 

291.  Hallam  {Literature,  ii.  196)  says  that  even  Shakespeare, 
though  he  ridicules  ei'phuism,  was  influenced  by  it. 

292.  Hallam  {Literature,  ii.  196,  198)  says,  "The  first  good 
prose  writer  in  any  positive  sense  of  the  word  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
The  Arcadia  appeared  in  1590.  ...  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
by  everyone  not  absolutely  blinded  by  a  love  of  scarce  books,  that 
the  prose  literature  of  the  Queen's  reign,  taken  generally,  is  but 
very  mean."     But  see  iii.  144, 145. 

293.  Hallam  {Literature,  ii.  215)  says,  "Our  English  writer? 
in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  formed  their  style  in 
great  measure  on  the  Spanish  school." 

294.  "  Theological  learning  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  opposed 
polite  letters  and  philology"  {Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe, 
ii.  278,  see  no.  296). 

295.  In  1632,  in  Geneva,  is  probably  the  last  case  in  "Pro- 
testant countries  of  capital  punishment  for  mere  heresy  "  {Hallam' s 
Literature,  ii.  344). 

296.  Hallam  says  {Literature^  ii.  430),  "  Under  the  first  Stuarts 
there  was  little  taste  among  studious  men  but  for  theology,  and 
cliiefly  for  a  theology  which,  proceeding  with  an  extreme  deference 
for  authority,  could  not  but  generate  a  disposition  of  mind,  even 
upon  other  subjects,  alien  to  the  progressive  and  inquisitive  spirit 
of  the  inductive  philosophy." 

297.  Hallam  says  (iii.  2'30),  "  The  period  between  the  last  years 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  Eestoration  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  that 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  been  most  usual  among  our 
divines." 

298.  "  i^caliger  deserves  the  glory  of  being  tlie  first  real  Arabic 
scholar"  {Hallam's  Lit.  iii.  224). 
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299    Hallam  {Literature,  in  23'5  9q/>^ 

lotti  [m  1623],  and  Hakew      fin  f62?i^''^'    u''  ^""^"^'  ^-"^i" 

men  were  not  degenerating,  anS  to  sIT'     ?  ^'''  ''  '^^^  *^^^ 

times  and  modern  literaturf.  ^'""^  '^  ^^'^^'^^  of  modern 

300.  On  one  occasion,  Philin  V  nf  «     • 
bed  by  his  young  wife-  and  T^    .1       ^P^'"  '^^^  kicked  out  of 
(Me^n.  de  Loulle,  Isls!  voni!;^'?;,^^^"'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ht 

assertion  that  the  legislative  poof's  \1'i  f^^  ^^^*  ^-^ke's 
people,"  .s  «  the  part  of  his  tre^atrs/rOn  r  *  '^"''^  ^^°^  ^'^^^ 
been  most  open  to  objection,"  and"  i  k  '''™"'""*)  ^^^^^^  bas 
g-t  revolutions,  and  perhaps  ;tj2^^:^^T^  ^^"^^  of 

302.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  nr.  r  ^ 
P«ge,  one   perhaps  oT  1°  flS'I"™™'' " ''^ '' «»"AabIe 

Dryden,  ,s  one  .e„a.tabty  sternel^TekT:;;:  .'""™  """ 

under  Charta  li  was  :^Je/i  "^^"r'^.  °'  *"^  «'"«' 
based  as  well  as  conupted  oartlv  wf  "'^  '""'^^'y  '"f.  de- 
l«%bythe  practice  of  li'viS  t*? ''=''  "T"'*'  "^  "'^  ™">'. 
-.e  inveterate  after  the  KeSortCbi:'.'  '''°^'"'  "^ 

4:'/»et^^hiflT:;t;'"^^\'''^«-'^  '^OO.    .the 
-t  of  pedant  could  be™  posed  0^  Z     ',  ""  ""™  ^"^  "">» 
«  P-  533,  "  Latin  had  been  tL  "''°  '<"'«''*  f™'  glo'7-" 

tat  Lonis  XIV.  in  cle'L,  of"'''*'''''  '™8'»ge  of  !to/e ; 
1676,  replaced  the  inscriSns  on  his"?  """"^  ""I  C'arpentier  in 
.»  French."  Then  camrTn  1687  p""""';!  ""''""''^  l-y  "'I"'" 
j'naents,  whose  view  was  supported  bv  f"?  f  ""'"=''  ™  «>» 
byBoileau,  who  "defeaded^helreatnn        ""'"''  *""  "'?"<><'  «» 

'■'■301-552).  y-'we.ed  byWotton  in  1694  (Htdlara, 

*att;rn^°£:e:n?(f:]:;f™  fp]  ™  ™7  .upenor  to  any 
30;.  Hallana  (Lit.  iii.  ,„6)  says,  Charles  Perrault  »av,  .0  far  a.. 
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I  know,  be  said  to  have  invented  a  kind  of  fiction  which  became 
extremely  popular,  and  has  had,  even  after  it  ceased  to  find  direct 
imitators,  a  perceptible  influence  over  the  lighter  literature  of 
Europe ;"  these  were  fairy  tales,  followed  up  by  Mui-al,  D'Aunoy, 
and  Hamilton. 

308.  From  1650  to  1700,  we  had  really  no  novels.  And  "the 
scarcity  of  original  fiction  in  England  was  so  great  as  to  be  inex- 
plicable by  any  reasoning"  {Hallam,  iii.  558). 

309.  "  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  established  in  1666, 
did  not  cultivate  experimental  philosophy  with  such  unremitting 
zeal  as  the  Royal  Society,  and  abstract  mathematics  have  always 
borne  a  larger  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  enquiries  "  {Hallam, 
iii.  566). 

310.  "  Spencei",  in  a  treatise  of  great  erudition  {De  Legihus 
Hehrmorum,  1685),  gave  some  offence  by  the  suggestion  that 
several  of  the  mosaic  institutions  were  borrowed  from  the  E<i^yp- 
tians  "  {Hallam^s  Lit.  iii.  590). 

311.  "Such  was  the  state  of  geography  when,  in  1699,  De 
Lisle,  the  real  founder  of  ths  science,  at  the  age  of  twenty-foiir, 
published  his  map  of  the  world  "  {Hallam,  iii.  592). 

312.  Bourgoing  (Tableau  de  VEspagne,  1808,  Lond.  vol.  ii. 
p.  364)  says,  "  Quant  au  bals  publics  et  aux  mascarad36,  ils  sent 
defendus  dans  toute  I'Espagne  depuis  le  regne  de  Philippe  V." 
(This  was  written  in  1806). 

313.  In  1622,  from  Madrid  to  Sardinia  was  "a  dangerous 
voyage  by  reason  of  Algier  pirates"  (HoweWa  Letters,  edit.  1754, 
p.  129). 

314.  In  1633,  Howell  writes  (Letters,  p.  252),  that  the  Jews 
"  have  a  kind  of  fulsome  scent,  no  better  than  a  stink." 

315.  In  1635,  "  In  Ireland,  the  Kerns  of  the  mountains,  with 
some  of  the  Scotch  isles,  use  a  fashion  of  adoring  the  new  moon 
to  this  day"  (HoweWs  Letters,  p.  319). 

316.  A  delightfully  absurd  love-letter  in  1632,  is  in  Howell's 
Letters,  pp.  332,  333. 

317.  In  1635,  treacle  sent  from  Venice  to  England  (ITou'eW's 
Letters,  p.  336). 

318.  In  1648,  Howell  (Letters,  p.  438)  believed  in  witchcraft. 

319.  Howell,  in  an  undated  letter  writes  (p.  503),  "In  these 
peevish  times,  which  may  be  called  the  rust  of  the  iron  age, 
there  is  a  race  of  cross-grained  persons  who  are  malevolent  to  all 
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«ua^::^.,//tf  r  i^:ir^^  -«.  j>-  s.> .,,  .„„„ 

novelties  at  that  time,  havino-  onlfi  '''°^™'"«'   for  they  ^vere 
in  1575."  '  '''^^^"S^  '^"iy  teen  introduced  into  SpaL 

two'ce^tulV^teful'ion'^^^^^  ""f  ^^^-^-^  for  the  fi.t 

of  other  European  nation!    Tntrrf^'^^r^^  ''^  ^^^-^'- 
«ion,  was  not  then  the  fashion      Th!  '  "^'"I^*  ««  «^'°^P»1- 

be  mscribed  on  the  walls  about  1670"  "'""  ''  ^^^^^^^  H^n  to 

322.  Ford  (Handbook  for  Svain  ISdV 
«W1  preserved  at  Madrid  "the  first  canf'  ^^  ^^^>  "^^^^  ^^ere  is 
carved  about  1546,  in  black  wood  in  the  ^  ''"  ""'  '"^  «P^-' 

323.  Ford  (/W^,,,  y^^      '2  *i!,f  ^-^"f  ^^^  «*yle." 
Madnd  "a  general  life  and  wlnlut '  ^'  '''^'  ^^^«  *^-*  ^^ 
founded    in    1842:    so  new  he^ ''""''  ^'^''"P''^"^  ^vas  only 
property ;  it  is  said  few  women  will  in^  ''?"^^  ^'^^^  P«^«o«  or 
^aiy  to  state  their  real  age."  '"'"'  ^'^^^"^^  it  is  neces- 

or  the  Sitios."  "^  '°'"'^^^  ^^^  "^t  known  either  at  Madr^ 

325*  Laborde  ( Vipin  ni'  a^   •     t 

".Tl.a  e„.t„„  of    „„H„{ff:i!;^°"^-  •««».  ™'-  V.  p.  305)  s„™ 

"■ttin  a  few  year,.      eC    „  ',190™'  '"  «P"»-      •  •  •  o"fy 

moker  n  tie  great  oitie,,  ,vl,  "e  11^"   """"^  "^^  »"»  » 

«•   P-t.ee  at  all,  or  cly' foUo^^Ht  prCt??.  ^'"■^  '^-i  -' 

326.  Prescott  (Hist,  of  PhiUr,  Tl        , 
«■;  m.ddk  of  the  si^teemlfc  Jur^  «:  •  '■  P;.'"')  "V»  ">at  in 
Descnptio,  gives  us  the  mmZf^I'  ?""='='"*m  in  hig  Belsicai 

3^7.  Prescott  (Hist   of  k,      fr  ^  "'"'P'  ^'""'^■" 

f  92)  gives  curiLs  evitn^e  tf  sf  '1 '  "'  ''''  »d  '<>'•  ii- 
^"e  enonnous  quantitierof  nl  °1  pf  ^'™''  P<»-™tions 
"  «.e  e„„se,uent  sti.„,„s  to  ottalfS^^'  '"'^  ^'■«'-''. 

£-0  P^^:i^::^^^^^^s  With  surprise 

'Oli.  II,  ■' 
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330.  In  Cadiz,  says  Labat  {Voyages,  i.  p.  259)  of  "  les  carosses," 
"  Les  cochers  sont  a  chevals  comme  ceux  de  nos  coches  et  de  nos 
carosses  de  voiture.  Les  lacquais  vont  a  pied,  et  ne  montent 
derri6res  que  quand  les  carossea  sortent  de  la  ville,  car  alors  les 
maitres  perdent  leur  gravite,  et  font  coiirir  leurs  mules  et  leurs 
chevaux." 

331.  In  1705,  in  Spain,  all  priests,  all  men  of  letf^ers,  all  pro- 
fessional men,  young  and  old,  and  even  "  la  plupart  des  ouvrieis," 
wore  spectacles.  See  the  very  curious  account,  headed  "  Lunettes 
fort  en  usage  en  Espagne  "  in  Labat  {Voyages  en  Espagne,  Paris, 
1730,  vol.  i.  p.  264). 

332.  In  1706,  the  Princess  des  Ursins  writes  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  advising  her,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Fagon,  the 
famous  physician,  to  take  coffee  for  the  sSke  of  strengthening  her 
digestion  {Lettree  de  Maintenon  et  Uwins,  Paris,  1«26,  vol.  iii. 
p.  274). 

333.  In  1707,  the  Princess  des  Ursins  writes  from  Madrid 
(Lettres  avec  Mamtenon,  iii.  p.  462)  that  the  smells  in  Madrid 
were  so  bad  that  formerly  all  Spaniards  used  scents  or  perfumes ; 
but  "  depuis  un  certain  temps  la  tabac  a  succede,  et  cette  derniere 
puanteur  a  chass^  absolument  les  moindres  senteurs  qui  sont 
bonnes." 

334.  In  1618,  "  G-uthrie,  minister  of  Perth,  married  the  master 
of  Sanquhar  with  Sir  Eobert  Swift's  daughter,  an  English  knight 
in  Yorkshire.  Neither  of  the  parties  exceeded  thirteen  years  of 
age"  {Chronicles  of  Perth,  4to,  p.  19;  Chambers's  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  501 ).  Chambers  says  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  250,  251)  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  heiresses  were  often 
married  under  twelve.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  presbyterian 
clergy  allowed  boys  to  be  married  at  thirteen,  girls  at  twelve 
{Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  366, 
and  Acts  of  General  AssembUee,  iii.  p.  953,  4to,  1845). 

335.  In  1581,  James  VI.  sent  Mary  hi-  uother  a  present  of  an 
«  ape  "  {Tytler's  Histoid  of  Scotland,  -vi.  ■x86). 

336.  In  1658,  "  stage-coaches  from  Aldersgate  to  Leeds,  Wake- 
field, and  Halifax,  once  a  week,  charge  40s. ;  to  Durham  and 
Newcastle,  once  a  week,  charge  3^. ;  and  to  Edinburgh  in  Scotland, 
once  in  three  weeks,  for  Al.  10s. ;  good  coaches,  and  fresh  horses 
on  the  road"  {Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotlana,  Edin- 
burgh, 1858,  vol.  ii.  p.  247). 

337.  In  1681,  "tea  for  the  first  time  heard  of  in  Scotland" 
{Chambers' a  Domestic  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  405). 


Monday  and  arrivin/ on  SatSl  ?r^      ?  Jr™''^'"  '""ving  on 
ii-  476,  477).  ''       •''atarday  (CImmbers',  Domestic  AnnX, 

application    for'  instn^omTenn!'' r °  'f ''""■  "-  ■«"«'  '«  an 

(Barton's mt.  o/&oitJ.7,Zli  p  eTj    /r  ^^'-^-'i^b" 

340.  About. 690,  «Macka;appe;ri„  an  "f  ^• 

to  claim  credit  for  one  of  the  emat'  ;  ^T^"  "' ''"  M™oirs, 
of  infantry  warfare-that  of  th^T  !,  T""^"""  '"  'ho  Progre  J 
»/Sco«a«rf,  i.  p.  ,50)  ''  '"^°'"""  ('8«''«°»'«  irfst 

jr-^ 'prctMn^^K'x\Trti2  ^"j-^'-^" '» ■««■• 

"""■"^  "-^  **»''.  vol.  i.  p.  1?6  Glir:*S8)  ""'"''  "f  "- 

ip:;ptfkHeh*r  christr '?'  "r '-»-  ^^  --h. 

(HW,o„,  cWoA  o/taCrv„"fTp'23?r''^''"«°-  «°-e" 

H^^;4^hrpt''?^?-^a:c,TLf^^^ 

;"  consequence  of  "a  Conner  Si  '"""^  P'"=<'  '">  Udinburrf 

™ins  the  pope  at  LondT "  (  roIoXl"'/"^;  '^  ""»«  °f 
&»fa<^,  vol.  iii.  pp.  344,  343   SgoTm  '/-^  '"^  ''''"■''*  "-^ 
344-  In  1681,  the  privy  counml  «  «  a-  '' 

ciTee-honsei,  a  receptec7eS  disaffected '"^  """''"''■'  ^^'^■"■■g'^ 
'rates  of  Edinburgh  to  shut   t  . ''  P™"''  ""'''er  the  EaffL 

«*er  coffee-housefor  hoteVof  ZLn"'  """  ^'"  ""  *«  '"-tejfof 

™der  five  thousand  r^UtLtT^""^'"'"^  '"''<'  *"><"»  bound 

k»uses  but  such  as  are  aUowel  b'  ZTm^'^?  **  '^-"^  '"  ^oir 

"'.tor,  of  tke  Okurek  of  Scot^Il^tr" ,1^^  "  <  '^<^'--'« 

345.  A  filthy  joke,  characteristic  of  2!\  '  ^'"''  '«"> 
fi«tics  .n  1678  before  the  Scotch  Privl?  "°;  ""''^  ^J  ^"^i 
T'lv.,  vol.  ii.  p.  126).  ™  ^"'J^  Council  (Bumefs  Own 

346.  In  Scotland,  in  1749  "fi,^ 

now  become  so  common  that^he  meaStT  T  ''  *^^'  "^^«^  - 
"g  people,  make  their  mornino's  mea  t  T  ?  ''^^  ^^  ^^^our- 
disuse  the  ale  ; »  and  for  this  tL      i  7       '*'  ^""^  ^^^^eby  whollv 
Po^ed  as  a  remedy  a  it  '^;Jh'^^^^^^^^^  ^--  Foris  p^^ 

";der  50^.  a  year  of  incoL "  (tX^^^  T  °'  *^^  *^  P^^- 
^«'-&««,  pp.  364,  365,  8vo,  1847).  ^'^'^   "^  ^"^'«^  «nc^ 

347-  At  the  grammar   school  nf  P^^^i,    • 
"«»»rged  with  St.  BarthoWs  tw^'"  '"^.^^  i«ar  of 
P-  «4,  4to,  Edinburgh,  1831).  '     («TOmcfc  o/  p^riA, 
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348.  In  1659,  marriage  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  a  girl  of 
eleven  {Lavionfa  Diary,  Edinburgh,  1830,  p.  12).  In  l(i()3,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  and  a  girl  of  twelve  {Lamonfs  Diai'y,  p.  161  ; 
see  NicolVa  Diary,  pp.  248,  390 ;  Napier's  Mevioira  of  Montrose, 
p.  312). 

349.  The  editor  of  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  212,  under  the  year 
1 669,  says,  "  The  revolting  practice  of  attaching  the  corpse  of  a 
debtor  seems  from  this  entry  to  have  been  known  in  Scotland 
even  at  this  late  period." 

350.  In  1 653, "  At  Monmouth  Assizes,  an  old  man  of  eighty-nine 
years  was  put  to  death  for  adultery  committed  with  a  woman  above 
sixty"  {Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  123,  Edinb.,  1845). 

351.  Clarendon  (Hist,  of  Rebellion,  p.  46)  calls  the  Scotch 
"  those  vermin." 

352.  "Finding  the  Welsh  faith  like  their  leeks  and  toasted 
cheese"  (i.e.  bad),  (see  Works  of  Sir  J.  Balfour,  Lond.  1825, 
vol.  i.  p.  222). 

353.  Kirkton  {Hi^:.  of  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  46),  though 
favourable  to  Charles  I.,  says  with  regret,  that  he  had  "two 
bastards  in  his  youth,  and  was  guilty  of  swearing  in  his  old  age." 

354.  In  Scotland,  in  1652,  "kicking"  was  a  punishment 
besides  "  scourging  "  {NicolVs  Diary,  p.  89). 

355.  In  Scotland,  in  1655,  Quakers,  men  and  women,  were 
"  walking  through  the  streets  all  naked  except  their  shirts,  cry- 
ing, "  The  day  of  salvation  is  at  hand,"  &c.  (NicolVs  Diary,  p.  147, 
Edin.  1836,  4to). 

356.  In  1657,  the  Scotch  believed  "they  could  not  thrive" 
unless  they  received  a  New  Year's  gift  (Nicoll,  p.  191). 

357.  In  1659,  a  dromedary  exhibited  in  Scotland,  apparently 
for  the  first  time  {Nicoll,  p.  226). 

358.  On  5th  November,  1660,  in  Scotland,  ringing  of  bells, 
bonfires,  &c.,  on  account  of  '  uy  Fawkes'  plot  {NicolVs  Diary, 
p.  306). 

359.  In  1662,  in  Scotch  taverns,  wine  so  adulterated  with 
brimstone,  milk,  &c.,  as  to  cause  the  death  of  many  persons 
{NicolVs  Diary,  p.  364). 

360.  In  1662,  on  5th  November  (also  Gunpowder-day)  thanks- 
giving in  Scotland  for  James  VI.  being  preserved  from  the  Gowry 
conspiracy  {NicolVs  Diary,  p.  383). 

361.  On  30th  January,  1666,  a  sermon  by  the  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  on  account  of  Charles  I.'s  execution,  when  the  Com- 
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Soli"  o"eI"  GWoiTss""'"!?^''''^"""  °f  ^-^  «-«  of 
the  middle  „f  theTvI;S''Lt  '  *""'',  "'^'  '"  ^^"""^  "• 
ttoi,-  children.         "='<""«™"'  «™tuiy,  mothers  did  not  suckle 

363.  In  Scotland,   in    Ifi^i     h^nnV   „ 

bad  beaten  me  wTthalcktatX      f ''r '""="'""■  •  ™d  one  day  he 

in  the  scom^mTotZtT  '      I    "  ^ohoolmaster,  "delighted 
«thme,and":Xt:!t"lit«    T^  ^^ ^  f^-^^ 

.-'"k'child'lrawV*''^*  "'  '"^  ^°™"'"  »f  J^^-burgh 

^l^JShtLtre'-'airr  '"f^,*"  ^°"^™  ^  '^^O' 

(telftn 'ft^.  T.™''  ^  T'  ^"'  =^^»'  ™'os  Baillie 
B»ns,  bit  °f  Li  aid\   Tk  f""'"  oating,  „„t  only  of  confec 

:~h"t:*zr-;L\~^^^ 
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372.  The  editor  of  KeiWs  Church  and  State  in  Scotland 
(Edinb.  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  62)  says,  "  All  liiHtoriaiiH  are  agreed  that  the 
death  of  (iuecn  Magdalen  (1542-3)  was  the  first  occasion  of  a 
general  public  mourning  in  Scotland.  Buchanan,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  says  it  was  the  first  instance  of  mouming-dresseH 
having  been  worn  by  the  Scots,  «  which  even  now,  after  forty 
years,  are  not  very  frequent "  {Hlstcn-y,  book  xiv.  52). 

373.  In  1637,  in  Scotland,  "a  feather  bed"  was  usual  to  sleep 
on  {Rutherford' 8  Letters^  p.  190,  Glasgow,  1824). 

374.  Bancroft,  in  1688,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  set  the 
example  of  attacking  Knox  and  the  Scotch  church  (see  Mo  Cries 
Life  of  Knox,  pp.  314,  315,  and  his  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i. 
p.  387). 

375.  On  "The  History  of  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb"  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philos.  Discussions,  pp.  175-185. 

376.  Bulstrode  says  of  Charles  I.,  "Besides  the  ladies  and 
women  who  attended  the  king,  he  permitted  no  minister  to  have 
his  wife  in  court"  {Bulstrode'a  Memoirs,  Lond.  1721,  p.  184). 

377.  A  jury  gave  the  Duke  of  York  « 100,000^.  damages"  in 
an  action  which  he  brought  of  acandalum  magnatum  against 
Mr.  Pilkington"  {Bulstrode'a  Memoirs,  Lond.  1721,  p.  321). 

378.  In  1648,  Sir  John  Evelyn,  with  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Scotch,  writer,  «  Let  them  appear  for  kirk  or  king,  it  is  all  one 
to  me,  they  are  still  Scots  "  (Cary'a  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War, 
1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  37). 

379.  "We  Bay  the  apothecarie's  glass  healeth  the  wound, 
because  the  oil  in  the  glass  worketh  the  cure  ;  when  the  glass 
doth  actively  contribute  nothing  to  the  cure"  {Rutherford's 
Christ  Dying,  Lond.  1647,  4to,  p.  470). 

380.  Shields  {A  Hvnd  let  loose,  1687,  p.  304)  says,  "The 
people's  power  is  greater  than  the  power  of  any  delegated  or  con- 
stituted by  them  ;  the  cause  is  more  than  the  effect ;  parliament 
men  do  represent  the  people,  the  people  do  not  represent  the 
parliament.  They  are  as  tutors  and  curators  unto  the  people, 
and  in  effect  their  servants  deputed  to  oversee  their  public 
aflFairs." 

381.  In  1698,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  writes  {Political  Worh, 
pp.  67,  68),  "  We  cunnot  pretend  to  above  the  thirtieth  part  of 
the  wealth  of  England;"  but  "England,  with  all  its  riches, 
maintains  only  five  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  and  that  Scot- 
land upon  a  thirtieth  part  maintains  a  million  and  half." 
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382.  In   lf>98,  "There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  200  ()()() 
people  be^,.ng  from  door  to  door,  livin.  by  robbery  an     2^ 
and^pract^jng  .nce«t "  (Fletcker  of  ,aUol,.  pJlUlclll^:^, 

383.  In  London,  in  1703,  «  Even  the  poorer  sort  of  both  sexes 

uua  Works,  p.  266,  Glasgow,  1749). 

Kl  ^^'/fi,^^^^'  •^''"'^'  ^'  ^'^^'^d  t^^  «^'"tch  "ministers  to  wear 

•    rt  2  r  Te'-^/    w'f  ^  '?^'-  ^'^'^^^^  ^^°^'^^^^y'  Edinburgh, 
1840,  p.  218.     feee  also  Wodrow's  Analecta,  i.  p.  102). 

fi^'  T'r,^.''°"'  ^^'""^'^^  ^"^^  that  he  was  born  in  1679  but 
could  not  teU  n  what  month  iWodro^o^,  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  x  ) 

Jl  oTtr^^rft'  r'-  ''  P-  ^1>  -y«  ^^"^t  Harrington, 

taltLwerS      rl-'^"'   P'^^'""^^^    ^^"«y'    tl-t   the   flies 

he   unoufo    h    I   ,     *";T^'^  ""  P^-^'^^^'-^^^^l  by  the  heat  of 

deltroy  hTm."  '''''  "'^^■'  "^^^^^^'  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^-gth 

387.  Wodrow  (^na/6cto,  i.  p.  40)  calls  Locke  "one  of  the 
mam  props  of  the  Sociuians  and  Deists." 

J^cc'o  "?«''''"'''  i^.^C''-^-  I-'^^'-^da  p«a-ticular  aversion  to 

1  .n    f  ./f  T"i'  ^^''^^^'"^  ^^  ^^'^  /%Wam^.,  vol.  ii.  p.  44)      I 

spect  that  the  Puritans  made  it  fashionable;  particularly  as 

James  I.  wrote  against  it.  ^       ^"iiciuy  as 

mllre  fn  w"h^'''!'\'  ""f  ""'^'^'^  ^^  ^^"^-^^^  ^'     See  a  curious 
passage  m  Wodrow's  Analecta,  i.  295. 

poliLl-lrolfT^"'"'  "•  '''^  ^^"^  J^™^«  ^-  "-unclean 
poltioon ,     the  only  happy  expression  in  his  writings. 

coach''    '"ms"  *''  ^r",'.''"''°  "^"'  ^^^^^  ^^^  «tr^^ts  in  a 
coacn.        This,     says  Lord  Somerville,  "was  the  second  coieh 

Z^zii^T'^'^^i'' ''-' ''''''  ''^''^^'  by  Airrdt  L 

fteatone,  when  Queen  Mary  came  from  France"  (Memorle  of  the 
Somervillea,  Edinburgh,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  452).       ^  "^ 

pS/T"^  Somerville  (71/emone  of  the  Somervillea,  vol.  ii. 

ousnethen,  on  the  Clyde,  says  that  there  were  grown  "appricocks 
peaches,  and  other  outlandish  fruits."  appricock., 

aWow^ptSr  /i«rT "J^"""^  ^^'^    '^''  ^''^  'f  Bevelatum, 
Glasgow,  p.  222, 1 680,  4to)  says,  «  The  polygamy  of  several  godly 
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men,  which  is  not  altogether  to  be  justified,  at  least  in  rcBpect  of 
the  extent  thereof." 

394'^  In  the  seventeenth  century,  "seven  miles  from  Edin- 
bur;,di,"  iH  mentioned  a  "  fre„tl(.man  in  bed  one  niorninj,'  with  his 
wife,  his  nurse  and  child  lyinji;  in  a  truckle  bed  near  them" 
{Sinclair's  SatarCa  Invitiihle  World,  p.  1()3). 

395-  On  the  history,  etc.,  of  the  poor  laws  from  the  rei^m  of 
Kii'hard  II.,  see  Brougham's  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  393,  394). 

396.  Barbier,  bishop  of  Langrt\s,  "died  at  Paris  in  KiVo.  \t 
is  stated  that  ho  was  the  first  prelate  who  wore  a  wig  "  {RuseH 
Biog.  Dictionanj,  1848,  vol.  iii.  p.  150). 

397.  Bontekoe,  a  Dutch  physician,  1647-1685,  wished  from 
"  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  "  cups  of  tea  to  be  drank  daily, 
and  he  equally  recommended  "  the  employment  of  the  pipe  to  bo 
used  constantly  "  {Hosts  Bluy.  Dlctioncmj,  iv.  p.  428). 

398.  On  curious  medical  remedies  read  Dr.  Paris's  Pharma- 
cologia. 

399.  G-ypsies  first  in  Aberdeen  in  1527,  "  probably  soon  after 
they  had  entered  Scotland  "  {Kennedy's  Anncds  of  Aberdeen, 
vol.  i.  p.  72). 

400.  In  1497,  the  venereal  disease  in  Aberdeen  {Kennedy's 
Anncds,  i.  p.  100). 

401.  "The  custom  of  attending  funerals  in  black  clothes  began 
to  prevail  in  Aberdeen  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  " 
{Kennedy's  Aniials,  i.  182). 

402.  "The  modern  air  of 'God  save  the  king'  first  introduced 
when  James  VII.  was  proclaimed  at  Aberdeen  in  1685"  {Ken- 
nedy's Annals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  233). 

403.  In  1609,  the  Scotch  clergy  were  ordered  to  wear  "black 
gowns  "  as  their  "  ordinary  dress  "  (see  Selections  fwn  the  Synod 
of  Fife,  pp.  37,  38,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1837). 

404.  T.  F.  Dibdin  {Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life,  183G, 
part  i.  p.  187)  quotes  Heath's  Epigrams  in  1650,  to  show  that 
"  The  announcement  of  new  works  was  frequently  stuck  up  or 
placarded  by  the  side  of  the  playbills  of  the  day." 

405.  Cardan,  born  1501,  was  often  beaten  nearly  to  death  by 
his  father,  mother,  and  aunt  {Morley's  Life  of  Cardan,  Lond. 
1854,  vol.  i.  p.  13). 

406.  "  Astrologers  had  predicted  from  Cardan's  horoscope  that 
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ance  to^eservj  ^  X ^ '^^    ^kH^^^       "!^  7'-^^' 
Curdan,Up.  fifi).     Cardan  nays  (p  97,  ^  ri  ^        i'''^ ''  ^''^'  ''' 
early  have  the  lines  in  thlL  !^  /P*  ^J\      -^^'^^^  wl»"  ure  to  die 
^  luc  iinea  in  their  hands  indistinct." 

«n.l  »n  ™e  occasion  "cut  off  on"'  f  Vt      '  "  "  '"'°"^' 

met"  (p.  236).  ■""'  """  "'  "  P'-uisL- 

marking  linen  probablvwn«  r^Jn  ','  '      "^'   P^^^tice   of 

'^Trinted  from  edit,  of  .69^4:1:1    i827!t.'rp.f4r''""  "■"" 

foAhe  f?rV«m;,':fwI™Thi''  r'''  f "?'  ^™'-  '•  "•  '"='>'  ^  •""* 
lie  forbad  me  ("It  off^v.  ,7    ^™' "e  forti,  into  tbo  weld, 

respect  to  ric^  !.  ""  "^  """  ™">™'  "itbout  any 

m)        °  "'*  "'  P""'  S'^"'  -■■  ™all "  (and  »ee  pp.  141,  37l! 

I      lis,  uGcuise  I  bid  them  tremble  at  the  word  of  th^  T  ,.,..i 
11^'^  was  in  1650"  (/'o^'.  Journal,  i.  p.  119).  '  '^''''• 

414.  In  and  after  1651,  Fox  eyprfprl  ^,^r,  .^if        •    .  ., 

H.V  of  ou.  penauaw»  (^„L-;ir:fcd-;:T827:f ;i^^^^ 

415.  Ci-uei  treatment  of  children  (fc',  J„„^i^  j.  p,  j^,) 

«7tl,at°XT    f°'  ."J""^  '"''"'  (•'"»"'<  '•  '«);  and  hf 
'PI.  ul  I  4  176)      "        '"°'"''"  """■  ""  *'"  "  »'-P'-''--" 
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417;  In  or  near  Westmoreland,  in  1652,  "There  was  a  ^roat 
feir,  at  which  servants  used  to  be  hived"  {Fox's  Journal,  w  oil 

„  '^'!'  ^"^  Tt  ''^*^''  ^^^^'  ^°^  distinctly  mentions  that  some  of 
the  "friends  went  about  naked  {Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  464  493- 
vol.  ii.  p.  71).  '      "> 

419.  In  1657,  Fox  wore  long  hair  {Journal,  i.  p.  390). 
410.  Fox  opposed  early  marriages,  as  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
even  at  Barbadoes  {Fox's  Jourrhal,  vol.  ii.  p.  130).  ' 

^V'XA  "1^oi^^'^'^  ^^  ^^  '^^^'  ""^  '''^^^'''  '^^^^'"^  (^^"^'^  Journal,  ii. 
pp.  lol,  137). 

422.  In  1 673^  the  Quakers  were  punished  "for  openinr-  their 
shop^-windows  upon  holidays  and  fast-days^'  {Fox's  Journal,  ii. 

P*    1  /  O  )• 

423^  Fox  {Journal,  I  p.  249)  thus  describes  the  fashionable 
dresses  in  1654  :  "  His  hair  powdered  r  store  of  ribbands  hano-in. 
about  his  waist,  and  at  his  knees,  and  in  his  hat,  of  divers  colour.^ 
red  or  white,  black  or  yellow.  The  women  having  their  j-old, 
their  spots  on  their  faces,  noses,  cheeks,  foreheads,  having  rin<^s 
on  their  fingers,  wearing  gold,  having  their  cuffs  double,  und'r 
and  above,  like  unto  a  butcher  with  his  ^vhite  sleeves."  At  p.  250, 
It  one  get  a  pair  of  breeches  like  a  coat,  and  hf-ng  them 
about  With  points,  and  up  almost  to  the  middle,  a  pair  of  double 
cuffs  upon  his  hands,  and  a  feather  in  his  cap,  here  is  a  gentle- 
man.  ® 

4.24.  In  1662,  Fox  {Journal,  ii.  p.  7)  carried  in  his  pocket  «a 
comb-case.  ^ 

.1  4^5.  In  Fox's  Journal  (ii.  p.  125)  there  is  a  curious  account  of 
the  difficulty  and  delay  in  leaving  England  in  a  .hip  in  1671, 
owing  to  several  formalities  required,  besides  the  boarding  of  the 
press-gang.  * 

"^oaV^^.f^*"''"  '"^  ^^"^  P"sons  {Fox's  Journal,  vol.  i. 
pp.  209,  210,  300 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10,  55,  61). 

427.  Mesmeric  n  in  1683  {Fox's  Journal,  vol.  ii..p.  305). 

428.  In  1686,  25th  July,  Fox  {Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  358)  writes 
from  London,  "The  Lord  hath  opened  the  heart  of  the  king  to 
open  the  prison-doors,  by  which  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
[Qua^^ers]  are  set  at  liberty,  and  hath  given  a  check  to  the  in- 
tormers  ;  so  that  m  many  places  our  meetings  are  pretty  quiet." 

429.  Holinshead  (Scottish  Chronicle,  46,  1805,  vol.  i.  p.  332) 
says  men  were  iurmerly  taller  and  bigger  than  they  now  are. 
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stance  .n  the  earfy  part  of  the  Heco  Ji/ut^S^^lbe';  ll^^'- 
^ot^^^  C^^  f^  1 -4-^-^ 

433-  In  1606,  James  Molvill   whon  ;„  7      j 
James  touched  for  the  kinX  evil  !  ?k  '^'"''  ™'  '°"  *''^t 

could  cure  it  "  h,,t  f„     ^  '      '  '^™"«  ''  ™'  supposed  he 

eased,  Tnd  for  politf:^  T'™  ","".  t'™  '"™^'  the  poor  dis! 
substaL  the3,ir'Swhicrhf  h^/To'-a'l^-T  "'  '"' 

434-  In  1563,  the  Scotch  «nreachpr<^  «T.nt^  f     i 
targetting  of  women's   tail.  "  H  'P°k^fr«ely  against  the 

^-sith  tassels- (?;jsto:.^^ro/ri.i:'.i  ?;-  "^ 
4htth:t:t!;:Srd::;*7'?HrstrheTS'r''r°  r^"-  ^ 

fear"  (ffi^t.  of  th»  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p  n™  "''"'  '^"'" 

/^svi'^^k'rrv"!  ;?ir''' ""'  "''°°'^(«"<^~«"^» 

437-  In  the  sixteenth  cenfurv  sprvanfa   ,,.„ 

whUltag ;  this  was  «ucceeded7ter™  LdtirruTtv''  1 '{ 
was  superseded   bv  bell-nnll,   ('P;/.   •     .     Jl  '  '^^^  this  last 

'^oo^w'^,  VOL  i.  pa't  L  p.' 96^^^  ^  ^"^^^^"^   ^'-^«    - 

bumfarv.^',f '""'^""^^^"^^  ^^^^-^  sometimes,  but  m.,  rar.?., 

"^Sf;^S!^a<:f^.^»;:^---to 

,.,44..  On  gypsies  iu  Scotland  see  Pitcaim's  Crimiuai  Trials,  vol. 
^oU.  p.  169).    "  ^'«««fs  ac/itrm  ^oo^Zam^,  Dublin,  1775, 
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443.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  hand-fasting,  i.e.  yearly  co- 
abitation  {Pennant's  Scotland^  ii.  p.  80). 

444.  In  1591,  there  was  great  danger  from  "Dunkirk  pirates," 
who  tortured  as  well  as  robbed  {Fynes  Moi^son'a  Itineranj, 
Lond.  1617,  folio,  part  i.  pp.  2,  37,  5b). 

445.  At  Baden,  in  1592,  men  and  women  bathed  together  with 
the  greatest  indecency  (Moryson,  i.  26). 

446.  In  inns,  several  beds  in  one  room,  and  two  persona  in  each 
bed  {Moryson'a  Itinerary,  1617,  part  i.  pp.  43,  169 ;  part  iii.  pp 
17,84,135). 

447.  "  At  the  gates  of  Leyden,  the  men  go  out  of  the  waggons, 
and  only  women  may  be  carried  into  the  city,  lest  (as  I  think) 
the  wheels  of  the  leaded  waggons  should  break  the  brick  pave- 
ments of  the  streets"  (Moryson's  Itinerai^,  part  i.  p.  45.) 

448.  At  Copenhagen,  in  1593,  "The  common  people,  as  if  they 
had  never  seen  a  stranger  before,  shouted  at  me  after  a  barbarous 
fashion"  {MorysorCa  Itinerai^,  parti,  p.  57). 

449.  Passports  {Mot^son'a  Itinerary,  part  i.  pp.  68,  173). 

450.  At  Padua,  "  debtors,  which  disclaim  the  having  of  goods 
to  pay  their  debts,  do  sit  on  a  stone  with  their  hinder  parts  bare  " 
{Monjaon'a  Itinerary,  part  i.  p.  73). 

451.  Money  only  paid  by  travellers  who  had  "portmanteaus 
with  locks"  {Moi'yson,  i.  p,  105). 

452.  Venice  was  the  only  place  in  Italy  where  the  windows 
were  of  glass  {Mory son's  Itinerary,  Lond.  1617,  part  i.  pp.  89,  93, 
147 ;  part  iii.  p.  71 ;  "  linen,  cloth,  or  paper  "). 

453.  In  1594,  Sedan  chairs  were  used  in  Italy,  but  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  in  England  {Moin/son,  i.  168). 

454.  Did  travellers  carry  no  purses  in  their  pockets  ?  {MorysorCs 
Itinerary,  i.  p.  140). 

455.  JNIasters  of  inns  tyrannized  over  their  guests  (Moryson,  i. 
142 ;  iii.  84). 

456.  Umbrellas  being  unknown,  Moryson  (Itinerary,  i.  147) 
"  broke  a  bough  of  a  tree  to  shade  me  from  the  sun."  In  Italy, 
they  had  "  umbrels,"  but  they  were  bad  for  the  health !  (iii.  p.  21). 

457.  Moryson,  though  a  very  liberal  man,  complains  that  at 
Mantua,  Jews  were  not  even  obliged,  "  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
to  wear  yellow  or  red  caps,  whereby  they  may  be  known  "  {Itine- 
rary,  i.  173). 
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glas,  windows"  (Jfo^,„"  i.  188)  '  "''''"^  "'^o  '"a 

459-  In  1595,  travellers  ahrnn^  ^w 
receive  300.  in,.,  reCedt^   XS/A'™^  '°°'"  '» 
199).     Hence  sometimes  »  traveller  ^Iff       -f'™™"^'  *•  198, 
having  been  in  some  town  (p.  214)  '""toony  of  hi, 

weJe'sed  b^'t'h'e  ^LZlCTi::'''^  '»  ''"^'-d;  but 
manners  that  one  should  Wh'S  „  7'°'l^'-  ^''^^'  "''°M  it  i" 
Hi-  pp.  35, 115).  '*""''  *■=  ""-"t  ™th  Ws  hand  »  (see  also 

fastion  o°f  the'Fr:„c7tald'?h'%"''°''"*°S  ">  a-'  "'■gligent 
ward"  (Mor,json's  ll^^,  212   7  'f  "'  ''"  t-nchi%! 

Frenchman  turning  his  fou'   trenche    to  wT'  f '  "•  '''^'  "" 
Side."  «"ciier,  to  lay  meat  on  the  clean 

462.  In  1596,  Morvson  hp»rrl  «.    + 

%pt  doves  we're  eipWed^  merj tatf  tf  "^'"  ?'  *''''*  - 
pve  early  intelligence  (/«Lr4, "2^2)  "'"^ '*™  "■"» 

463.  In  1598,  at  BerwirV   «T  f      j  ., 

mi.,  there  wanted  nof  g™d  eiti/en  "ho  w  1/"  *'  '™'«»«  °f 
fair  chamber  and  good  diet  as  Z  J  T  ''  ^™  *'">  ''">der  a 
money"  (*^»o«'f /(l^  ,'  '™l)         '  ""'"  ''"'^  t*"™  *« 

«!  w\„m7eTnel':t:rr;^  P-  ^«) -ys  that  Lord  Mount- 

*ckings,  black  beaver  hit  ^tt '^iTuT:  ''T  ^"  "'  ->k 
waistcoat."  P'"™  *''"*  bands,  and  a  scarlet 

tw^'Arl^^uti^g  "re'ttr "'  r,*"  ^-''-  ''■'■°'  *- 

after  the  manner  0  ^Enjand  1;  „'"  C:  nW  '"''f  "^'^"^ 
Ranee"  (J/„^,„„.,  /,4,,„;     ^    «'     Ce  nest  pas  le  mode  de 

Messing  on  their  knees."  P'    •'•     ^*  P-  ^21,  "ask 

-gistrate,"  lest  he  Z^IT^  rJ::,^,;^^::^:'''^;:  of  the 
part  ui.  p.  3).  "  "y  papists     (Jhwirary, 

467.  Travellers  were  subject  to  ridicule  f,n„  n,  ■    ,  . 
Ii»me,  as  well  as  danger  abroad  .  IT  .      "=''"'  """'*  at 

^gabondCain  was  tie  fo^tlvdler"?,/^™'^'!  ^'  "  T'» 
;:?,«)•  Moryson  in,l.,,antly  re'l t  (p^'foTThl  tT'^' 
'a^ob,  and  Moses  were  great  traveller,  b/G„S'c  mmand'    ""' 
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468.  Moryson  advises  (part  iii.  p.  19)  the  traveller,  "in  all 
inna,  especially  in  suspected  places,  let  him  bolt  or  lock  the  door 
of  his  chamber ;  let  him  take  heed  of  his  chamber-fellows,  and 
always  have  his  sword  by  his  side  or  by  his  bedside  ;  let  him  lay 
his  purse  under  his  pillow,  but  always  foMed  with  his  garters." 

469.  Moryson  (Itineraiv/,  iii.  28)  says  that  "  formerly "  when 
Englishmen  had  "  bucklers,"  "  nothing  was  more  common  with 
them  than  to  fight  about  taking  the  right  or  left  hand ; "  but 
"  the  cause  why  single  fights  are  more  rare  in  England  in  these 
times  is  the  dangerous  fight  at  single  rapier,  together  with  the 
confiscatiim  of  manslayer's  goods." 

470.  Moryson  (iii.  39)  says  that  in  "Britain,"  even  in  cases  of 
treason,  "  the  drawing  and  quartering  are  commonly  mitigated 
by  letting  criminals  hang  till  they  be  dead." 

471.  Moryson  (iii.  44)  mentions  with  surprise  that  the  Turks 
think  it  wrong  "  so  much  as  to  spit  in  their  churches." 

472.  "  Waggons  covered  with  cloth,  such  as  our  English  car- 
riers use"  {Moryson,  iii.  61). 

473.  In  England  you  could  have  post-horses  about  every  ten 
miles,  which  went  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  "  If  the 
traveller  had  a  commission  "  from  the  postmaster  or  lords  of  the 
council,  he  had  2^d,  a  mile  for  each  horse,  and  "  as  much  for  his 
guide  ; "  but  "  they  which  have  no  such  commission,  pay  3d.  each 
mile"  (Moryson^a  Itinera)^j,  iii.  61). 

474.  Travellers  on  horseback,  "  if  they  hire  a  horse,  pay  in 
London  two  shillings  the  first  day,  and  I'M.  or  perhaps  18ri.  a  day. 
In  otlier  parts  of  England  a  man  may  hire  a  horse  for  Is.  a  day," 
always  bringing  ihe  horse  back  and  paying  for  his  food  {Moi-yson's 
Itinerm^,  Lend.  1617,  part  iii.  p.  62). 

475.  "  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  coaches  were  very  rare  in 
England,  but  now  the  streets  of  London  are  almost  stopped  up 
with  them  "  (Moiyaon,  part  iii.  p.  62). 

476.  In  Grermany,  "  in  general,  at  the  most  frequented  doors  of 
every  house,  they  have  ropes,  that  men  without,  by  the  ringing  of 
a  bellj  may  be  let  in  ;  and  those  within  may  open  the  doors  by 
pulling  a  rope  without  going  to  them,  and  the  doors  likewise  by 
weights  are  made  to  shut  of  themselves "  (Morysoti's  Itineranj, 
part  iii.  p.  70). 

477.  "  Those  great  cherries  which  are  brought  into  England 
grown  in  Flanders  "  (Moryson,  iii.  95). 

478.  "  Old  wives  snared  with  papistical  superstition,  foolishly 


attribute  the  Ia^^a  ,!„  • 

479*  Moryson,  in  a  sm-rjf 
vulgar  „pi„i„„  ;referri„T:/elS;^7/«  '",f  «««.  reject,  «  „,» 
1617,  part  iii.  p.  113).  '^^  '"  "•"■=     {Itinm-ary,  L„nd. 

480.  Wales,  famous  for  "(„„..;„       , 
ni-y,  part  iii.  p.  130).  '"""'""e  ''l'«*  "  (Mmyam'a  Itlne- 

^^'^yo4^oJsmi^^„;^^Xl'  '™'"^y  "no  inns-inScot- 
W.r^!'iii.''[34;.''  """^^  '"  ^"S'-'d   "paper-  (J/„„,.^,, 

-- V^best^l^ht,*:,:'^:;"^'!'  »"'-y.  VVorcester  cheeses 

more  abundant,  and  also  goX^l^J  I^«^""^T  '^<"-^'  boing 
etewhere  (*^.»V  /  J..^;;^,*;"^  -    in  London  an^ 

(^o-S-so^'s  /«„«.„„^,  p„t  il!p.  143)  ""^  ''"'"^  '«l">»<l«<i  " 

485-  "In  summer  timp    r„„i     J     .  . 

(^/c>n7-^W^m.m.^,in46)^  r,     ^;l^^  -tricots  plentifully" 

abundance  of  applesfp^rrcLts ^  d  'n,"  ^"^^^"^  ^'^^^  -'^ 
yields  more  or  better."  '  ''"'^  P^^^s,  as  no  country 

»i.  147).  "^  '"^^in^d  to  pleasure  »  {Itinerary, 

487.  "  England  scarce  once  in  tpr,  ... 
corn.   Yet  I  must  confess  that  dailv  thi^T^'^  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^^-^gn 
by  reason  that  men  finding  g^^^^^^^^^  ^/^-n  decreaseth 

and  cattle  than  in  the  nlon^r  ^««»™odxty  in  feeding  sheep 
-™ts,  can  by  no  law  betstf  Jr"?  ''^  '^°^«  ^^  --7 
enclosed  pastures  »  (Moryso^snjt  *"™^°S:  cornfields  into 

was  written  under  jLeTl  (le  ^Zf'  ^^^^  ^"-  P'  ^^T).     Thi^ 

fnft  Clttr iltt^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^-testant  travel- 

n  Italy  it  was  advisable  'evTn  to  S  h'  ^'""^^  ^^'^  ^•^^^^-- 

Rome,  at  Easter,  inquiries  were  made  if  h         "'^^^°°-Iity ;  and  in 

The  Inquisition   also   y  .    Zuf(^         "T''''^ '^'^'^^'^^-^t. 

PP-  141,  144,  155,  181  ;  pa;;  -rp.^^^^:^^^^^^   ^^^--«^.  part  i. 
489.  The  English  do  not  « «pf  a  ■    '^ 

■;  room  is  ,eft>?  [there  Zl  Jt^tZlX'flr  '"'  '''"* 

el  ss  are  upon  a  side  table,  drink  beiL  ofl-^/.  "'  "'"  ""P"  ""<! 

call  for  it"  (,,„,,,,„.,  /w4,';::f  ,f  ;«f^^o  none  till  they 
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490.  The  English  always  put  sugar  in  their  wine,  and  tliey 
were  the  only  nation  who  did  so  {Monjao^i'a  Itinerai'y,  part  iii. 
p.  152). 

491.  In  Ireland  not  only  men,  but  even  "young  maids," 
thought  nothing  of  being  "  stark  naked  "  {Moryson's  Itlnerarij, 
part  iii.  pp.  161,  180). 

492.  "  Their  neckbands  set  with  spangles,  such  as  some  chil- 
dren with  us  wear  ....  like  our  little  children,  wear  red  and 
yellow  shoes,  and  gilded  at  the  toes"  {Moryson,  iii.  168). 

493.  "  Such  crosse-cloths,  or  forehead  clothes  as  our  women  use 
when  they  are  sick"  {Moryson^a  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  168). 

494.  "  Attire  their  heads  like  our  virgins,  and,  in  like  sort, 
bear  up  their  hair  on  the  forehead  with  a  wire "  (Muryson,  iii. 
169). 

495.  Early  in  the  reign  of  our  James  I.,  "  Among  the  better 
sort  of  gentlemen  and  merchants,  few  are  foimd  who  have  not 
cupbords  of  silver  and  gold  plate  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds  at  the  least.  And  if  a  feast  last  longer  than  one  day, 
they  seldom  use  the  same  plate  of  silver  or  guilded  ;  yea,  not  only 
the  great  lords,  but  the  better  sort  of  knights  and  gentlemen, 
use  to  eat  in  silver  dishes.  And  whereas  the  French  and  Italians 
use  to  drink  in  glasses,  and  have  few  vessels,  no  pots  or  boles  of 
silver,  and  the  Germans  drink  in  pewter  or  stone  pots,  having 
lictle  or  no  plate,  most  of  the  householders  in  England  of  any 
reasonable  condition  drink  in  silver"  {Moryson,  iii.  178,  179). 

496.  In  England  "  the  yoimg  married  gentlewomen,  no  less 
than  the  virgins,  show  their  breasts  naked  "  {Moi'yaon's  Itinerary, 
iii.  179). 

497.  Under  our  James  I.,  Moryson  writes  (iii.  179),  "The 
servants  of  gentlemen  were  wont  to  wear  blue  coats  with  their 
master's  badge  of  silver  on  the  left  sleeve ;  but  now  they  most 
commonly  wear  clokes  guarded  with  lace,  all  the  servants  of  one 
family  wearing  the  same  livery  for  colour  and  ornament." 

498.  Moryson  {Itinerary,  iii.  179)  says,  "In  the  general  pride 
of  England,  there  is  no  fit  difference  made  of  degrees  ;  for  very 
bankrouts,  players,  and  cutpurses  go  apparelled  like  gentlemen. 
Many  good  laws  have  been  made  against  this  Babylonian  confu- 
sion, but  either  the  merchants  buying  out  the  penalty,  or  the 
magistrates  not  inflicting  punishments,  have  made  the  multitude 
of  laws  hitherto  unprofitable."  This  was  written  under  James  I., 
(p.  178). 


HAYEKS  ™  rm  s.vn.rEE.rr^  oE^nv  ,„ 

/^rn^mry,  iii.  53).  ,,^  P^^adise  of  women"  (J/orys,,^., 

mean  that  Englishn,en«  use  tLtt^^^^^^^^  this  is  explained  to 
women  obsequiously."  Compare  p  Si  r?.'"?"'^^'  ^°^  ^J^^ir 
f  r^'  ^^'"^-  ^^^3'  P-  56),  't  Is^s'aid  «T.  ,^f  ^^'^  ^^We  of 
«tyled  a  paradise  for  wle„^yre2n^ffh"^^^^^  being  as  It  i 

1673,  pp.  58,  59).  ^        -"'^^'"^   ^"^W^  0/  JVa^,,,  j^^^^,^ 

501.  loquacity  of  the  French  (^.^;^^^,  p-,^^^^  ^   ^^^ 

iC.eVt!:^^:t^^^-^^  -^  -^  ^ed'  L  tsons" 

503-  The  English  clerffv  hat*.^  «     1 
»ge  in  He,.irt  Voyage  oTttoe"  673TM9'"  "  °""™'  P^" 

were  made  to  1625  or  le/s,  ",";   ,60   162  '"■"""^   "-^'^ 
Voyage  of  France,  p.  327).  dangerous  facility  (^^^^^^'^ 

V»ofa,  vol.  i.  148,  149,  Madrfd,  1840)  '''W&aao^ 

*-  "'*°  "'^^^— --Mle  tie  difference,  of  3ooia. 
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degree  were  enormous,  the  differences  in  liabits  of  life  were  com- 
paratively slight."  Exactly  contrary  to  our  plan,  diet  was  nearly 
the  same  in  all  classes  ;  but  the  difference  of  dress  was  preserved 
by  law.  A  statute  of  Edward  III.  forbids  any  one  to  have  more 
than  two  courses  at  a  meal.  Thus,  "  The  working  man  of  modem 
times  has  bought  the  extension  of  his  liberty  at  the  price  of  his 
material  comfort.  The  higher  classes  have  gained  in  wealth  what 
they  have  lost  in  power  "  {Froude^a  History  of  England,  vol.  i. 
pp.  15,  80). 

511.  In  1515,  beef  was  "the  common  diet"  of  the  people 
{Froude,  i.  p.  19).  As  late  as  1570,  beef  and  pork  were  Id. 
a  lb.,  and  mutton  |d.  per  lb.  (pp.  21,  22).  And  so  far  from 
its  being  true  that  the  people  lived  on  salt  meat  in  the  winter,  it 
is  certain  that  "  fresh  meat  was  sold  in  all  markets  the  whole  year 
round  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  sold  at  the  same  price " 
(p.  22).  "Strong  beer,  such  as  we  now  buy  for  ISd.  a  gallon, 
was  then  Id.  a  gallon,  and  table-beer  less  than  ^rf."  (p.  22).  Hence 
in  regard  to  necessaries,  it  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
}d.  was  equal  to  the  present  Is.  (p.  23).  But  the  agricultural 
labourer  "  received  on  an  average  Ad.  a  day  for  the  whole  year," 
i.e.  about  208.  a  week  of  our  money,  besides  other  advantages 
arising  from  the  use  of  unenclosed  lands  (p.  25). 

512.  "  While  wages  were  so  high,  it  answered  to  convert  arable 
land  into  pasture,"  but  this  causing  depopulation,  was  stopped  by 
a  law  of  Henry  VIII.  (Froude,  i.  27,  30  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  92).  In  this 
way  labour  was  upheld  against  capital,  and  "  imtil  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  working  classes  remained  in  a  condition 
more  than  prosp-^^rous  "  (p.  31). 

513.  "As  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  there  were  peers  of 
Parliament  unable  to  read "  {Fronde's  History  of  England, 
i.  p.  37). 

514.  "The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  not  the  cause  of 
pauperism  "  {Froude's  England,  i.  pp.  66,  67). 

515.  A  law  of  Henry  VIII.  made  it  capital,  "  for  an  able-bodied 
man  to  be  caught  a  third  time  begging ;  "  and  "  the  same  law  was 
again  formally  passed  under  Elizabeth  "  {Froude's  History  of 
England,  i.  pp.  77,  78). 

516.  In  1527,  "Flanders  absorbed  all  the  English  exports,  and 
as  many  as  1 5,000  Flemings  were  settled  in  London  "  {Froude's 
History  of  England,  i.  p.  111). 

517.  In  1529,  the  House  of  Commons  began  rapidly  to  gain 


,  the  cause  of 


7""^  upon  the  House  of  Lords    in  '  ^' 

<'''"g^ng  to  the  church  and  t^  '    "  ^"^^^"^"^e  of  tho  „e.,, 
vol.  av.  p.  536;  vol.  ii.  p.  451)';''  P*^?^  (^roude,  Hi,  pp.  ggf^J'; 

^?^^^^:i^^Z:^.^'''  '"^   '''''  w^'ieh    af.ed    -^ 

t^  -uther,  oounties'f^rthe  kW  Td"""  "^''^  ^^^^^  ^''^"'^^^ 
(/'rawrfg,  ui.  112,  157)^  ^^"ff  and  commons  and  heretics 

edit.  1858).  ^  "'  ^^'''''^  ^/  ^%Wc^,  vol.  lii.  p.  ITg^^", 

521.  In  1539,  an  act  of  r.o  t- 

monastic  life 'vk.      T,    ?!  P^^'^^anient  finallv  ni,t  « 

iite     {Froude'a  History,  iii.  391 )      ^  P"^      ^n  end  to 

522.  On  the  absurd  story  of  72  non  •     , 

'  tinrhVV""^  ^-ude'(iiUo?-4nT"Tf  ^'"'"^  ^^-"^-^ 

till  the  few  last  years  of  the  kinr.'«  Vf  J'""  *'""*'^  ^^^in^  that 
was  wUhin  the  grasp  of  the  ty^f'  ZVf'''  "^°  -"^^  read 
also  fac.::.ated  the  escape  of  cr^miS;  r .  .1  '  ^'^^^  «^"-t»aries 
^s  no  kno^vn  instance  of  a  caSt,!^^,:  ^'^'  ^'^)'  ^^Wle  the.v 
vagrant  laws  (p.  409).  ^  ^  Punishment  under  the  crull 

523.  In  1543,  "The  nennl^  r.f  n 
that  the  emperor  (Charles  V  !  lJ'^^'^^'?  ^^^^  ^^nerally  believed 

' t  TT:H^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ ''''  '  ^' 

(^i''"o/^,t.t^^^^^^  ancestors,  admits 

^on  was  admitted  and  approved  in   hi       T'^'^^^^*  ^^  ^^^'-^^^^na- 

best  men  of  all  persuasions.''  '  '^^'^^"^^  ««ntury  by  the 

525.  More's  Life  of  Sir  Ti, 
(^™„feV^,-,,„,^„/4«-J^;.o»a,  More  „  „„,  ,„  ^  ^^^,^,^, 

527.  Wolsey    never   bumf    „    t 

528.  In  1536,  HenrvVirr  in  a         ,' 

«   Lincolnshire  "  The  Uf  ^m^^r  JT"""^"^"^^  ""e  people 

^v  Lnat"each  private  n^vo 
p  p  2  j^^ IV  ate  person 
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was  liable  to  he  called  in  question  for  every  action  of  his  lif.-," 
and  "  to  l)(!  summoned  to  the  metropolitan  courts  of  th(!  arcli- 
l)ishop8  Inindreds  of  miles  from  their  homes "  {Froudd's  llidori/ 
of  England,  i.  174-170).  In  each  archdeaconry  there  was  ohe 
of  these  courts,  and  "  app(-als  were  permitted  only  from  one 
('cclesiastical  court  to  another"  (p.  183).  Those  vexed  were 
^^  speciall}/  the  poorcM  hovV  (p.  192),  and  the  fees  were  enormous 
(pp.  193,  197).  Hence  the  ecclesiastical  court*  had  spies  every- 
where; "servants  were  spies  on  their  masters,  children  on  their 
parents,  and  nei^^hbours  on  their  neighbours  "  { Fronde,  i.  349). 
So  powerfid,  however,  was  the  church,  that  even  the  bold  parlia- 
ment of  1529  did  not  venture  to  do  away  with  these  courts 
(1.  226). 

530.  Until  1530,  the  clerjjy  "held  supreme  power  in  the 
state,"  for  "  The  nobility,  crippled  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  had 
sunk  into  the  second  place ;"  and  since  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  crown  had  studiously  conciliated  the  church,  which  was  still 
further  supported  by  the  genius  and  moderation  of  Wolsey 
{Froude'a  History  of  England,  i.  272,  273).  But  in  December 
1530,  the  first  deliberate  attack  was  made  by  "  an  official  notice 
that  the  clergy  lay  all  under  a  praemunire  fo'-  acknowledging 
Wolsey  as  legate  (p.  276).  To  escape  a  prosecution  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  an  enorraous  fine,  and  acknowledge  Henry  as 
supreme  head  of  the  church  (i.  278,  279,  281).  They  also  had 
to  surrender  the  legislative  power  of  convocation,  so  that  in  1532 
"  The  clergy  were  reduced  for  ever  into  their  fit  position  of 
subjects"  (i.  343;  ii.  198).  In  1535,  "For  the  first  time  in 
English  history,  ecclesiastios  were  brought  out  to  suffer  in  their 
habits  without  undergoing  the  previous  ceremony  of  degradation  " 
{Froude,  ii.  p.  359).  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was 
part  of  the  movement.  Also  the  laws  respecting  the  benefit  of 
clergy  and  right  of  sanctuary.  In  1536,  parliament  "abolished 
finally  the  protection  of  sanctuary  in  cases  of  felony,  even  for 
persons  in  holy  orders"  (ii.  306).  But  even  in  1542,  the  abuses 
at  Manchester  sanctuary  were  only  remedied  "  at  the  expense  of 
Chester,  to  which  the  sanctuary  men  were  transferred  "  (iv.  14G  ; 
see  also  iii.  481).  "  Until  the  last  few  years  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
life,  no  felon  who  could  read  was  within  grasp  of  the  law  "  (vol.  iii. 
p.  408).  In  1530-1,  Rouse  was  ordered  to  be  boiled  to  death  by  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  and  he  being  a  clerk  was  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment specially  deprived  of  "benefit  of  clergy"  (i.  288,  329).  In 
1532,  it  was  enacted  that  "no  person  under  the  degree  of  sub- 
deacon,  if  guilty  of  felony,  should  be  allowed  to  plead  his  clergy 


MAXNKHS  IN  THE  SEVKNTKENTH  CKNTURY.  figl 

(i.  330).  H„t  elsewhrre  (vol.  iii.  p.  413)  proudo  s-ivs  «R  «* 
"f  ^'ler^T  WU8  taken  fro,,.  fH,>„s  i„  ,.-,0  ;',?'"''.  ^'^>«''R«neht 
Huid,  t),at  by  an  act  of  H4n    '  1        .V    .  ^^  ^-  ^^"  '^    '« 

used  to  be  bLnt  fn  th'ha'^'   ^""      "'""^^^^  ^"  ^^^^  ^'-^y, 

y<- (/(::JS'^;^?r;^^^^^  ---  '^-'^^^^  ^^  ^went, 

toS^JL;to^t^;;;;t'i^i^— ^  -k  wa..nten.d 
Mt  a-minst  the  ftab-..n  nri^   'TOuut  ascribes  to  the  indifrnation 

note,  Madrid,  1840).  "•  •*«^'""''"'  V"l.  ii.  p.  83, 

a«"i;  d.^LlLrTSl''  jl?",  If  *. --  >.™  were  enacted 
PP-  239,  240)  "  '■'■'"^''-  ^"P"'"'!'',  vul.  ii. 

v"l.  i.  p.  X.)  ^■*'  ^^  ^^'""""  «"'•'"'.  I>o-d-  1«40, 

«.»  nation  i/ldrdfo^i?:'^:;:;:" '■;,';  «'•'"'''""'  *"  '"■" 
fo«'»  Ww-fo,  by  Hazlitt,  volI  p.\if.)  '"'™'='' "  <* 

538-  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu'v  n»P„./iir    ,     • 

\         ojc»ea  '^0^'i^,  1.  pp.  xxvu-xxviii.) 

H'-fefCfladit^      ""^  ""^  ''™'"-'*'  P-  '''  ^^  ^<"-  >•  °f  ^^  ^-V 

wu?  ™°USnL'"tf  T^'  "•  '^ '"  """*'  ™'-  '•)  -^» 

laws  and  t™  wUeh  r  *^  ^e  dissenters  to  take  off  the  penal 
toldtheHi.  \  ^  u  f""  ^^  »"  """""^  =»"»  into;"  for"! 
tod  the  d  asenters,  I  had  rather  the  Ohnr.h  of  Fn-hnd  'v-,n 
.»U  00..  clothes  off  by  tines  and  forfeitures  than  the  ^"^ts  :h:!d 
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fall  botli  upon  cliiufh  and  dissenters,  and  pull  our  skins  off  by  fire 
and  fufifjrot." 

5<->..  Hoys  in  tho  street,  who  eried,  «» black  your  shoes,  your 
honour  "  {Life,  of  Colond  Jack,  p.  2,  in  vol.  i.  of  De  Foe'»  Wwh). 
(\.lonelJack  was  published  in  1722;  but  Jack's  boyhood  is  laid 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  (see  pp.  39,  61,  (JO,  72,  80,  83). 

543.  Under  Charles  II.  anyone  could  see  priaonerB  flogged  at 
Hridewell  {Colonel  Jack,  p.  4,  De  Foe,  vol.  i.) 

544.  At  a  common  eatinjj^-house  in  Rosemary  Lane,  two  boys 
dined  off '"three  pennyworth  of  boiled  beef,  two  pennyworth  of 
puddin^r,  a  penny  brick  (as  they  call  it,  or  loaf),  and  a  pint  of 
strouj,'  beer,  Id.  in  all."  A  "  maid  and  boy  "  waited  and  aid, 
"  Do  ye  call,  p;entlemen  ?"  {Colonel  Jack,  p.  5).  But  «  a  boilinj;- 
house  "  was  still  cheaper.  At  it  you  could  get  «  broth  and  bread"" 
for  a  halfpenny  (p.  14). 

545.  The  buyers  of  stolen  diamonds,  etc.,  had  "  false  weif,dits 
to  cheat  the  poor  dt'vil  that  stole  them,  at  least  one  ounce  in 
three  "  {Colo7iel  Jack,  p.  18). 

546.  At  eight  o'clock,  even  by  moonlight,  it  vms  not  considered 
siife  for  three  gentlemen  together  to  walk  from  Chelsea  to  West- 
minster "over  the  fields."  They  therefore  Jiired  three  men  U> 
accompany  them.  This  was  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  {Colonel  Jack,  p.  21,  De  Foe,  vol.  i.) 

547.  In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  children  were 
kidnapped  and  sent  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  be  sold ;  and  so 
indeed  were  men.  At  Newcastle,  and  probably  at  other  ports, 
liinises  were  kept  by  women  who  entrapped  men,  made  them 
tipsy,  and  shipped  them  off  to  the  plantations,  where  they  were 
sold  as  slaves,  and  subjected  to  field-labour  and  the  lash  {Colonel 
Jack,  pp.  4,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  42,  43,  in  vrd.  i.  of  De  Foe's  Works, 
Dy  Hazlitt,  Lond.  1840). 

548.  A  criminal  transported  to  Virginia,  rocei\ed,  after  he  had 
servtd  his  time  as  a  slave,  fifty  acres  of  land  ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  richest  families  {Colonel  Jack,  p.  51). 

549.  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  found- 
lings put  out  at  nurse  were  sent  to  service  at  eight  years  of  age 
[MoU  Flanders,  p.  2  in  De  Foe's  Works,  vol.  i.)  This  novel  was 
published  in  1722,  when  Moll  was  supposed  to  be  "  almost  seventy 
years  of  age"  (p.  111). 

550.  A  young  man  of  fortune  and  fashion  had  a  «  hest  wig" 
{Moll  Flanders,  p.  7). 
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55'-   l''''Tnale  »erviint»  in  tl,,.  rmgn  offliarl™  rr  «„rf.:    i     . 
tlK.ir  m„»ter«  .,,„k.,  t„  them  (iWrAVa'IX  p.  J).'  '"" 

S54'  Even  a  tradcsmiin,  when  he  wonf  f.^  fiw>  ii      i. 

J;  out  of  ™r  "".1  '""•"'"""«  ""«"'■' »""  "'"^-'"e  would »;; 

go  out  of  use,  einco  they  censed  to  be  a  mark  of  rank 

..i^'i.oL':::?^!!.:  ra^r"""  "■ "  '■"""'  -'"  -"' 

ll./v  Lk^/ll''""'"'  T"' J"*°  ""'  Mall  near  St.  James's  Park 

"erf^'r^rilw"  "T-f  '°  I'™'J™"«'"7  twenty  passe,,. 
cCom  hoi  !«'■''  P-  '^^^  ""'■  "'"^"  they  stopped  at  Ipswieh, 

lriS„wl5°%"''°'/.''°"''™'  '"«'  '"'™  '»  Newgate,  gives  a 
kyX  mite  °o*f  *:  da7'™"'  "  "'»  -^'"-^■"  "»  "'"y"  -1™"'^ 

Hv.^'"  S""'  1,  ""!.  P™""'™  '"  '^^g"'"  were  called  "  niRht- 
ll  6t  th  "?thLT  .  ?  '°r\  ^™7  mgit  and  commit  crin.e's  ,0 
S;  V;      ,  ""Of-ratchei-s,    whose  aeeompMces  iu  fact  they  we,e 

S,^t;t:;,Cn^t  cJi;':;"  '^^  --^'"^'  --  -'■- 

^(icioi^  Lspanola,  vol.  ii.  p.  270). 
564.  Tapia  {Hist,  de  la  ClvUlz.  ii.  284)  says  that  the  example 
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of  Isabella  was  so  influential  that  there  were  never  seen  so  many 
learned  women  in  Spain  as  in  her  reign.  "  En  nessuna  epoca 
puede  presentar  lu  Espana  una  lista  tan  considerable  de  muirere« 
doctas."  ^     ^ 

565.  Late  in  the  seventoeuth  oeotury  the  games  of  English 
boys  were  playing  jit  marbles  ;  "  shooting  "  [the  marble]  «  between 
the  end  of  his  forefinger  and  knuckle  of  his  thumb,  aiming  at  the 
plumb  two  or  three  yards  off.  Also  the  boys  played  «  with  a  very 
handsome  dr.im  and  a  silv-red  trumpet  fa  fine  ivory  teetotum 
(as  children  call  it) ;  a  pretty  set  of  gilded  nine-pins  and  a  bow], 
and  a  large  bag  of  niarbles  and  alleys  "  {Life  of  Duncan  Gamp- 
bell,  Lend.  1720,  2nd  edit.  pp.  13,  14,  in  vol.  ii.  of  De  Foe'fi 
Worlcs,  by  Hazlitt).  Campbell,  who  has  these  toys,  was  born  in 
1680  (see  p.  26). 

566.  «  A  little  bell "  Campbell's  mother  rang  "  when  she  wants 
the  sv^rvants"  (Life  of  Duncan  Campbell,  p.  15). 

567.  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  Campbell  says  {Lifp.. 
p.  16,  in  De  Foe's  Works,  vol.  ii.),  "It  makes  the  air  more  per- 
fumed than  my  mother's  sweet-bags,  that  she  puts  among  the 
linen." 

568.  "  King  Charles  said  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
when  he  had  married  the  Lord  Chancellor's  daughter  in  private, 
and  would  have  divorced  her  in  public,  '  You  must  drink  as  you 
brew'"  {Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Marriage  Bed,  Lend.  1727,  p.  35, 
in  vol.  iii.  of  De  Foe's  Works). 

569.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  would  appear 
that  ships  were  insured  against  sea-risk  in  Lisbon,  Burgos,  Leon, 
and  Flanders  (see  Tapia,  Civilizacion  Espanola,  vol.  iii.  p.  177). 

570.  Tapia  (iii.  187)  absurdly  supposes  that  the  Spaniards  in 
the  seventeenth  century  forwarded  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy (and  see  p.  240). 

571.  Europe  being  cold,  men  collected  by  their  firesides,  and 
the  idea  of  home  and  domestic  comfort  arose,  forming  a  barrier 
of  family  against  government  and  despotism. 

572.  In  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  "El  numero  de 
ventanas  era  escuso,  lo  cual  pudo  provenir  del  rigor  con  que 
trataban  a  las  mugeres  y  concubinas  "  {Tapia,  Histona  de  la 
Civilizacion,  vol.  iii.  p.  197). 

573.  Vives,  the  author  of  positive  philosophy  {Tapia,  Civiliz. 
Espanola,  vol.  iii.  p.  203). 

574.  "  The  fog  only  prevails  in  those  towns  and  parts  of  Scot- 
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575'  In  Troilus  and  CrpssiM»    o„+  •••  ' 

577-  Ladies  address-^d  thmV  i 
their  name  (see  n'T'l  r    J  "^"'^  "^  "servant,"  and  not  by 
at  the  very  beginning)  '"^'^'^'^  "^  ^^^^^«'  -«*  ii.  scene  4^ 

^^^578.  In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  iii.  scene  2,  P.oteus 

"Falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent, 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate  " 

^^c/^'^XFatl^s!;^^^^^^^^  Of  activ.  (in 

Dutch  dish."  ^  ^^^"^  talf-stewed  in  grease,  like  a 

a  boy).  ^     "'  P'^'y*''  *'"™'.  '"Id  whipped  top »  (i.e.  as 

•itJ:ta"tti:^:rotrtii^""''.^'™-'»^'> 

out  of  frame."  merman  clock,  still  a  repairing ;  ever 

585.  Dandies  carried  ladies'  fi.n«      Tr,   t       ,    ^   , 
act  iv.  scene   1,   at  the   end    r.  f^        ^^^^'  ^^^^"'''^  ^^^^^ 
•nan.     To  see  him  walk  befor^  .  1  .       'T'  "  ^'  "  ^^^<^  ^-^-ty 

^-,  tl^il-^sS^tr^S-  ;r^^—  Night's 
--M.ter  cobweb,  If  xL:t;^i^^^^^ 
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587.  In  Merchant  of  Venice  (act  ii.  scene  2,  near  the  end), 
Gratiano  says  he  will  "  look  demurely ;  nay,  more,  while  grace 
is  saying,  hood  mine  eye&  thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say, 
Amen." 

588.  In  As  You  Like  It  (act  i.  scene  2),  Touchstone  says  to 
Eosalind,  "They  were  good  pancakes,"  but  "the  mustard  was 
naught." 

589.  On  the  decline  of  the  feudal  spirit,  quote  the  speech  of 
Orlando  to  old  and  faithful  Adam,  in  As  You  Like  it  (act  ii. 
scene  3),  near  the  end : 

"  Oh  good  old  man,  how  well  in  tliee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ; 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion." 

590.  In  As  You  Like  it  (act  iii.  scene  2)  the  clown  says,  "Like 
an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side." 

591.  In  As  You  Like  it  (act  iii.  scene  2),  Corin  says,  "The 
covu-tier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet." 

592.  In  As  You  Like  it  (act  iii.  scene  2),  even  the  gentle  Rosa- 
lind says,  "  Love  is  a  madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house 
and  a  whip  as  madmen  do." 

593.  In  the  beginning  of  act  iv.  scene  2  of  As  You  Like  it, 
Eosalind  sneeringly  says,  "  A  traveller !  I  fear  you  have  sold  your 
own  lands  to  see  other  men's ;  then  to  have  seen  much,  and  to 
have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands." 

594.  In  Introduction  to  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (scene  2),  a 
"lord"  says  to  Sly  that  he  must  call  his  wife  "Madam"— 
"  Madam,  and  nothing  else,  so  lords  call  ladies." 

595.  In  All's  Well  that  End's  Well  (act  ii.  scene  3),  Lafeu  says, 
"  They  say  miracles  are  past,  and  we  have  our  philosophical  per- 
sons to  make  modern  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and 
causeless."  The  comma  is  after  familiar  in  Eann's  Shakespeare, 
edit.  Oxford,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  8vo,  1787. 

596.  In  Twelfth  Night  (act  i.  scene  3),  Sir  Toby  Belch  says, 
"  These  boots  are  good  enough  to  drink  in  ;  an  they  be  not,  let 
them  hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps." 

597.  Sir  Toby  Belch  advises  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  (Twelfth 
Night,  act  iii.  scene  2)  to  write  in  insulting  terms  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel ;  "  and  if  thou  thou'st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be 
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-      ^  — ■^<"'^»  av.1,11.  scene  i ). 

599-  In  \\  inter's  Tale  (activ  scenp  9^  +),.    i 

6o,    Eann  (note  to  J{„meo  ami  Juliet,  act  ii  scene  4^  »    ' 

»d  fa.ten'ed  wUh  S/;n"  tit  JL^pT:!' t^ ''""^  '"  '^^'-' ' 

.et°^;.n°:;t?  ^^X° ''t  ISH^t  tT  '^%-T"^'^e, 

late  in  the  seventeenth  century  .eeTo^  R        "^  w" ^   ''™''''' 
1760,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6, 12).  ^'        -'°'"  ^'■°™'  ^ "'k'. Lond. 

^603.  " Holly'.   „.ed  for  flogging  (Tou  Br„„'s  WorJ.,  vol.  i. 

607.  Turnham  Green  was  a  sppn^  nf  +1, 

\ToM  Brown,  i.  p.  105).  ^  *^^  ^^'^'^^^^^  indecencies 

608.  Posies  or  mottoes  were  becomino-  vulo-ai-  •  «  .,  -     . 
"■^gsare  either  immodest  or  irreliSout"    r      '  "''"^?^''^^«  ^^^ 
vol  i.  p.  109).                             ineligious     (7^0771  5roi(;7i's   Jforfo, 

-U'pit  ntlff  ^  °'  ^'^  ^^^^^^"^-  -  T-  Brown's  Wor.s, 

^'°"  "mens  tr  f  T/"  *'^"^^^^-  -^^"«d ; 

Wlien  did  they  for  the  people  take  the  field  v" 
^  ^^     Every  one  pretends  a  concern  for  the  people  "  ^Bro.n, 

wj:?i^3r  *"'  '^"^  ^""^"  ^^  '''^  ^'  ^^^  "^-" 

r^Hd'st^i^-^^r^^^^^^  -^l-th  in  Drury  Lane  and 

pp.  5,  280).  ^  ^"""^  ^'""^y  I^ane  (vol.  xxii. 
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614.  "The  noble  and  ancient  recreation  of  roimd  roT[)in,  hey- 
jinks,  and  whipping  the  snake,  in  great  request  with  the  merry 
sailors  in  Wapping  "  {Tom  Brown^  i.  150). 

615.  "Commode-women  in  Paternoster  Row,  busy  with  their 
heads  in  the  day-time,  and  tails  in  the  evening"  {Tom  Broiuii, 
i.  p.  151). 

616.  "  A  brace  of  foot-soldiers  mount  the  wooden-horse  in  the 
park  by  eight,  for  profaning  the  Lord's  day  with  building  of 
sconces"  {Tom  BroiorCa  Works,  Lond.  1760,  vol.  i.  p.  153). 

617.  «  Citizens"  on  Sunday  dined  off  "roast  beef  and  claret" 
{Tom  Brown,  i.  p.  155). 

6i8.  "As  many  pimples  in  his  face  as  there  are  jewels  in 
Lombard  Street"  {Tom  Brovm,  i.  p.  162). 

619.  "Three  great  destroyers  of  beauty,  paint,  cold  tea,  and 
ratafia"  {Tom  Brown,  Works,  i.  167). 

620.  "  Men  of  wit  and  pleasantry,"  after  the  theatre  was  over, 
used  to  go  to  "the  Rose,  or  Blue  Posts;"  and,  after  putting 
aside  their  "  muff,  sword,  and  peruke,"  got  drunk  {Tom  Brawn, 
1.  175). 

62 1.  The  most  famous  places  for  duels  were  "  behind  Montague- 
House,  and  Chelsea-fields"  {Broxvv_  i.  176). 

622.  In  1699,  "I  stole  into  a  French  coffee-house  near  Solio, 
and  was  talked  to  death  by  a  parcel  of  Hugonots"  about  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  {Tom  Brotun,  i.  p.  184). 

623.  In  1699,  Tom  Brown  {Works,  i.  187)  ridicules  witchcraft. 

624.  In  July  1699,  "  Our  beaux  are  all  gone  down  to  Tunbridge 
and  the  Bath,  in  hopes  to  make  conquests,  in  both  these  places 
....  the  citizens  one  half  of  them  gone  to  Epsom  to  cuckold 
one  another"  {Brown,  i.  188). 

625.  "Parsons"  nearly  always  wrote  their  sermons  "with  a 
pipe  in  their  mouths"  (Tom  Brown,  i.  207). 

626.  "  The  stage-coachmen  in  their  printed  bills  never  fail  to 
conclude  with  an  'If  God  permit'"  {Tom  Broivn's  Fo?fo,  i. 
210). 

627.  In  1701,  "twopenny  French  barbers  in  Soho"  (Tow 
Brown,  vol.  ii.  p.  6  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  232). 

628.  In  1701,  "a  match  at  whist,"  in  which  "by  casting 
knaves,"  &c.  {Tom  Broiun,  ii.  39). 

629.  The  Society  for  Reformation  of  Manners  was  very  inqui- 
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.toHaUn  ,70.  ;  »d  Hs  .pie,  t„„,  tribes  ,To,.  Br^.,  ,„,  „. 

(M;tr^:^,I^7™"  H°-e  i„  w„,,  eoffee-house" 
..  63..^0o  the  W  pretence ,„en  would  %atduels  (ro»i,,.„,„, 

633.  Apothecaries  sold  treacle  (Tom  Br^n,  ii.  25, 
63+.  Hackney  was  famoiu  for  mrU   K      j- 
Brmm'e  Wm-ks,  ii.  259).  ^         boarding  schools  (r„„, 

635.  "Boys  build  house,  of  cards  "  (Tom  Br^,  ;,  2„) 

636.  Wrdow,  wore  crape  (Tom  Brown's  W^ks,  vol.  ii  p  L, 

637.  In  London,  rich  men  would  have  «,i,  f- .  ">  ^' 
Ibeir  coachas,  and  half  a  dozen  hrawtw  .  blinders  mares  to 
Irmn,  vol.  iii.  pp.  10-13)            ^"'™y  '^'""«''  behind  "  (To,,, 

.^eoJtt^'^ririiT  ;'r  "-"-■•  ^^  -  «>e 

(rS"^Xr'5'ran]  :::  ^"Y^-"--  <»  Covent  Garden  " 

640.  A  «  cittern  "  in  every  barber's  shon  (  T^     d 

64:  On  the  declining  rl,.t.C:TZ;Z^^ "'  ''  ''^' 
with  which  any  man  could  ffet  a  c  .nf  ^^  '^'  ^^^^  on  the  ease 
see  Tom  Brown's  Works,  iii.  ^  73,  73  ^  ™'  ^^^^^^^  to  him, 

W,  ;;f98>'  '^'^-"'^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^--  and  si.  horses"  (r.. 

''Cotet^bf::^;ir«C^^^^^^  and  had   written   up, 

644.  «  As  naturally  as  a  coachman  drives  from  t     7    ., 
play-house"  {Brown,  iii.  123;  vol  iv  7V^^         °^^'*'  *«  <^^e 

045.  Abuse  and  low  jokes  PTPha»,rv«^  i,  .. 
;;»|^^.rs  rowin.  i  .be  xSr^ri::.^^,  ii.^ 

(r^r^rri^LXXc  iror° '-'-  "^^  •«•■ 

M7:ir,7t.°  "  "'™"°°^  ^''  ^'-  «--•»  Worn  vol.  iv. 
M.  Tom  Brown  rro,.^  vol.  iv.  p.  ,04)  thinks  that  Collier 
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■would  not  have  "  lashed  the  vices  of  the  stage  if  the  poets  had 
not  been  guilty  of  making  familiar  the  backslidings  of  the 
cassock." 

649.  "  A  well-grown  Paul's  Churchyard  bookseller  looks  con- 
temptibly \ipon  one  of  the  trade  that  sells  second-hand  books 
under  the  trees  in  Moorfields  "  {Tom  Broivn,  iv.  p.  108). 

650.  The  best  gloves  came  from  Cordova  {Tom  Brow^Ca  Worh, 
vol.  iv.  p.  158). 

651.  In  1692,  "  we  rejoiced  as  much  as  the  people  in  Cornwall 
do  at  the  news  of  a  wreck  "  {Broiun,  iv.  260). 

652.  In  1692,  gross  conversation  at  a  wedding  {Tom  Brotvn, 
iv.  261). 

653.  In  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Brown  {Works,  iv.  322), 
"  woman  is  a  true  compendium  of  pride,  vanity,  luxury,  idleness, 
spleen,  folly,  malice,  and  envy." 

654.  "  A  whipper  snapper,  called  a  dancing-master,  with  a  blue 
coat,  scarlet  stockings,  and  a  laced  hat "  {Tom  Brown's  Worh, 
iv.  p.  325). 

655.  In  Lear  (act  ii.  scene  1),  Edmund  wounds  his  arm,  and 
says,  when  the  blood  comes,  "  I  have  seen  drunkards  do  more 
than  this  in  sport." 

656.  In  Macbeth,  at  the  beginning  of  act  iv.  one  of  the  horrid 
ingredients  used  by  the  witches  is  the  "liver  of  blasphemiii;( 
Jew."  Sc,  too,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakespeare  makes 
the  amiable  Jessica  rob  her  father,  Shylock,  without  the  least 
compunction. 

657.  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  believed  in  touching  for  the 
king's  evil  (see  Macbeth,  act  iv.  scene  3,  Malcolm's  speech  about 
the  middle  of  the  scene). 

658.  It  would  seem  that  night-lights  in  a  bed-room  were  not 
usual ;  for,  in  Macbeth  (act  v.  near  the  beginning)  the  Doctor 
wonders  at  seeing  Lady  Macbeth  walking  in  her  sleep  "  with  a 
taper ; "  but  the  attendant  explains  that  "  she  has  light  by  her 
continually ;  'tis  her  command." 

659.  Rhubarb  and  senna  the  two  great  purgatives  {Macbeth. 
act  V.  scene  3,  at  the  end). 

660.  Disgusting  punishment  of  kissing  the  back  part  of  the 
body  ( Works  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  edited  by  Chalmers,  Lend. 
1806,  vol.  ii.  p.  19).     Lyndsay  was  born  about  1490  (vol.  i.  p.  3). 

661.  In  1679,  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy  (?)  wore  "une  moutre 
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671.  Tn  1551,  Ubaldini,  an  eye-witnoHH,  says  of  the  Enn^lish, 
"  Th«  people  in  {j^eneral  are  tolerably  tall  of  statnre,  the  nobles, 
in  jjfrojit  part,  little,  which  comes  from  the  prevalent  cnstoui  of 
marrying  rich  damsels  under  age  "  (^Raurtier'n  Hist,  of  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries^  vol.  ii.  p.  72). 

672.  In  1551,  Englishwomen,  "to  improve  their  complexion  " 
[and  keep  their  skin  fair]  "  let  blood  twice  or  three  times  in  the 
year,  instead  of  painting  themselves"  (iiattmer,  ii.  p.  73). 

673.  In  1596,  "  Bouillon,  ambassador  to  England,  relates  that 
the  nobility  are  deeply  in  debt,  especially  through  extravagance 
in  dress  and  servants.  Merchants  purchase  the  possessions  of  the 
nobles,  persons  of  rank  make  humble  marriages,  and  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  are  comparatively  very  rich  "  (Raumer,  Six- 
teentli  and  Seventeenth  Centuries^  vol.  ii.  p.  177). 

674.  Intense  hatred  of  the  English  against  the  Scotch  at  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  {Raumer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  195,  196). 

675.  In  1603,  James  I.  "  piques  himself  on  great  contempt  for 
women ;  they  are  obliged  to  kneel  to  him  on  their  presentation  " 
{RaumeVi  Hist,  of  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Genturiea^  vol.  ii. 
p.  196). 

676.  Infamous  tastes  of  James  I.  {Raumer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261, 
269,  274). 

677.  In  1637,  Laud  cut  off  the  ears  of  Bastwicke,  Prynne,  and 
Burton  ;  but  "  the  people  has  wiped  up  their  blood  like  that  of 
martyrs,  and  has  strown  flowers  in  their  way  "  {RauTner,  ii.  307 ). 

678.  In  June  1640,  "in  Suffolk,  certain  soldiers  ha^p  iv. 
their  shirts  over  their  own  clothes,  and  thus  represented  and  ridi- 
culed the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  law"  {Raumer's  Hiat.  of  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  vol.  ii.  p.  316). 

679.  The  French,  in  their  horror  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
believed  that  God  stirred  up  the  people  to  the  deed  that  foreign 
nations  might  punish  them  {Raumer,  ii.  379). 

680.  In  1666,  the  English  nobles  had  been  ruined  during  tlie 
civil  wars  of  1640,  and  wealth  had  passed  to  the  "  middle  gentry ;" 
hence  "  strange  and  ill-assorted  marriages "  {Raumer,  ii.  395, 
396). 

681.  In  1666,  there  were  in  London  "upwards  of  200  houses 
where  the  idle  and  dissolute  assemble  to  take  tobacco,  brandy, 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  discuss  news,  treat  of  politics,  make 
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of  the  inhabitants  to  very  narrow  circumstances.  The  Jesuit  uni- 
versity there  is  the  great  support  of  the  place,  where  there  are 
usually  three  thousand  students." 

693.  In  1693  or  1692,  the  lord  mayor  sent  a  "  noble  spoon  "  to 
the  wives  of  each  liveryman  who  dined  with  him  {Dunton,  Life 
and  Errors,  i.  p.  203). 

694.  Benjamin  Harris,  a  bookseller,  "sold  a  'Protestant  Peti- 
tion '  in  King  Charles's  reign,  for  which  they  fined  him  500/.,  and 
set  him  once  in  the  pillory  ;  but  his  wife  (like  a  kind  rib)  stood 
by  him  to  defend  her  husband  against  the  mob  "  (Dunton,  Life, 
i.  216,  217). 

695.  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  booksellers'  shops  had 
"signs;"  one  being  "the  Raven"  and  another  the  "Harrow" 
{Dunton,  Life,  1818,  i.  pp.  225,  231). 

696.  Dunton  (Life,  i.  235)  seems  to  say  that  Millington  was 
the  first  who  sold  books  by  auction. 

697.  Some  persons  kept  holy  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  (i)i</i- 
ton's  Life,  ii.  p.  536).     This  was  in  1699  (see  p.  530). 

698.  "That  endearing  salutation"  [a  kiss?]  "which  is  the 
great  expression  of  kindness  among  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland " 
{Dunton'a  Life,  ii.  630).     Writt;n  in  1699  (p.  530). 

699.  Ortiz  calls  Drake,  in  1686,  a  thief  and  a  pirate,  and  as- 
cribes the  Spanish  Armada  to  the  indignation  caused  by  his  attacks 
{Hist,  de  Espana,  vol.  vi.  pp.  264,  282). 

700.  Ortiz  {HiBt.  de  Espana,  vol.  vi.  p.  471)  is  furious  at  the 
proposal  of  Cromwell  that  the  Spanish  government  should  sup- 
press the  Inquisition  and  give  free  trade  with  America ! 

701.  Ortiz  {Hist,  de  Espana,  vol.  ii.  p.  121)  says  that  in  the 
plague  in  Rome  in  590,  "  se  introduxo  la  loable  costurabre  de 
hacerse  cruces  en  la  boca  quando  se  bosteza,  y  decir  '  Dies  te 
ayuda,'  0  '  Jesus  te  valga,'  quando  se  estornuda." 

702.  Pombal,  Portuguese  ambassador  to  London,  introduced 
forks  into  Portugal  from  England  in  1745  {Smith's  Memoirs  of 
Pombal,  Lond.  1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  10). 

703.  For  a  description  of  a  sedan  chair  in  Madrid  in  1680,  see 
Lettres  de  Madame  de  Villars,  Amsterdam,  1759,  p.  45,  "Une 
espece  de  chaise  decouverte,  que  les  hommes  porterent  sur  les 
epaules." 

704.  In  1680,  Madame  de  Villars  {Lettres,  p.  75)  writes  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  "  Elle  mange  quatre  fois  le  joiu-  de  la  viande." 

705.  In  1680,  talking  with  the  fingers  was  common  between 
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"  t)l)tained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  forbid  the  use  of  mills"  (ilAtc- 
phei'HoiCs  Annals  of  Uoniiaevce,  i.  (iOO). 

718.  In  1636,  an  application  from  Spain  for  "an  Enp;lisli 
mastitt"(>f  our  best  kind,  and  some  Irish  <i;reyhounds  "  {Clarendoit 
IStiUi;  PdperH,  vol.  i.  p.  a4(),  Oxford,  1767,  folio). 

719.  In  Spain,  in  1636,  there  was  no  dispute  for  precedence, 
but  for  the  most  part  everyone  goeth  and  sitteth  as  it  falls  out, 
and  helieveth  hln  helufj  thm'e  hath  raade  it  the  best  place " 
((Jlarendon  State  Papers^  i.  556). 

720.  In  July,  1639,  Secretary  Windebank  writes  to  Oharlos  I., 
"  For  the  city,  the  Mayor  is  such  a  beast,  and  his  brethren  the 
aldermen  such  cattle,  tlmt  they  will  b(s  neither  driven  nor  go  of 
themselves  "  (Clarendon  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  64). 

721.  In  1640,  Sir  Robert  Mansel  was  "much  troubled  with  tlie 
loss  of  Newcastle,  having  a  great  stock  there  belonging  to  his 
glass-house"  [Clareiulon  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  116). 

722.  In  1640,  Charles  I.'s  "shoemaker  was  David  Mallard,  a 
Scotchman"  {Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  p.  125). 

723.  In  1641,  the  merchants  in  Paris  had  "French  factors  in 
London"  {Clarendon  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  13(: ). 

724.  In  1642,  Lord  Herbert's  health  obliged  him  "to  drink 
the  waters  at  Tunbridge  for  a  month"  {Clarendon  State  Papers, 
ii.  146). 

725.  In  1645,  Lord  Culpepper  writes  "this  is  no  age  for 
miracles ;  and  certainly  the  king's  condition  is  such  that  less  tliiia 
a  miracle  cannot  save  him"  {Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  p.  207). 

726.  In  1646,  Charles  I.  writes,  "  Grod  is  my  witness,  my 
cbiefest  aim  in  regaining  my  power  is  to  do  the  Church  service" 
{Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  266). 

727.  In  1646,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  writes,  "  I  know  that  all  sober 
reliance  upon  God's  providence  is  now  called  expecting  of 
miracles"  {Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  284). 

728.  In  1646,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  writes,  "I  have  not  been  with- 
out many  melancholy  thoughts  that  this  justice  of  God,  which  of 
late  years  hath  seemed  to  be  directed  against  empire  itself,  hath 
proceeded  from  the  Divine  indignation  against  those  principles 
of  empire  which  have  looked  upon  conscience  and  religion  itself 
as  more  private,  subordinate,  and  subservient  faculties  to  conve- 
niency  and  the  interest  of  kingdoms,  than  duties  requisite  to  the 
purchase  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  {Clarendon  Papers,  ii.  318). 
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1610,  Lithgow  says  of  the  island  of  Zante  (Nineteen  Years' 
Travels,  Uth  edit.  p.  65)  that  the  people  were  getting  rich  by  the 
sale  of  their  currants,  owing  to  "some  liquorish  lips  here  in 
England  of  late,  who  forsooth  can  hardly  digest  bread,  pasties, 
broth,  and  {verhi  gratia)  bag  puddings  without  these  ciu-rants." 

739.  In  Salonica,  about  1610,  "  they  speak  vulgarly  and  mater- 
nally here  the  Hebrew  tongue,  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  not 
elsewhere  in  all  the  world  "  {Lithgow' s  Travels,  p.  111). 

740.  Curious  abuse  of  Mahomet  in  Litligow's  Travels  (pp.  139- 
145). 

741.  In  the  reign  of  our  James  I.  at  Aleppo, "  there  are  pigeons 
brought  up  here,  after  an  incredible  manner,  who  will  fly  between 
Aleppo  and  Babylon,  being  thirty  days  journey  distant,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  carrying  letters  and  news,  which  are  tied  about  their 
necks,  to  merchants  of  both  towns"  {Lithgow,  Travels,  p.  193, 
11th  edit.  Edinburgh,  1770). 

742.  In  1655,  Spanish  women,  especially  those  of  Madrid,  used 
to  paint  themselves  monstrously  (see  Aarsens  de  Sommerdyd; 
Voyage  d'Espagne,  Paris,  1665, 4to,  pp.  48  and  90). 

743.  Boisel,  who  was  in  Spain  in  1659,  contemptuously  says  of 
the  Spaniards  that  he  will  not  blame  them  "  a  cause  des  grandes 
lunettes  qu'ils  ont  toujours  sur  le  nez,  par  la  rue,  dans  les  eglises, 
et  dans  les  maisons  oil  ils  vont  faire  visite  ;  n'y  a  cause  du  tabac 
qu'ils  prennent  tous  en  poudre  ;  et  dont  ils  ont  toujours  les  narines 
pleines"  {Boisel,  Journal  du  Voyage  d'Lspagne,  Paris,  1669, 
4to,  p.  292). 

744.  In  1606,  it  was  in  England,  and  apparently  in  Spain,  a 
matter  of  course  to  eat  "mustard  with  beef"  {Winwood,  Memo- 
rials of  State,  Lond.  1725,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  237). 

745.  In  1606  it  appears  not  to  have  been  usual  in  England  to  say 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  for  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  writes  from  Madrid 
{Winwood,  Memorials,  ii.  p.  254)  that  Lerma  "after  he  bad, 
according  to  custom  here,  began  the  first  course  of  liis  speech  with 
asking  me  of  mine  health."  Possibly  the  courteous  and  high 
bred  Gondomar  introduced  it. 

746.  In  1606,  nothing  profane  or  "temporal"  was  read  in 
"  Holy  Week  "  (  Witiiuood,  Memorials  of  State,  iii.  p.  9). 

747.  The  earliest  notice  of  coal  anywhere  to  be  found  is  in 
A.i).  1234;  but  though  it  began  to  be  worked  in  Dunfermline  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  little  exported  till  the  middle 
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cbildren,  and  iL  „«S  fel^  '"'"*"°''"  "'  ""^"'"^  "■«' 
Spain.     "Aldialuentt^'  V""™  "PP^'-ently  unknown  in 

wrote  a  book  /vSite  th^T°  »  '"M"' '""' "  N"*  T«ntian, 
England  from  the  ataf„f''ar'*^f  *"->  --""o™  counties  in 

w ..  ^„,,,^  aXlt^wiT^rTto  t«ir*' 

o-paiia  , ..  i.  e.  milita.,  hospitals,  C  in"  tt  iifteent^^/^ 
.J^L^rC^TXli:,::;— ^  -^'eine  in 

English  Episcopal  CWhBrh^  P«%terian  Church  and  the 

bUhops  an'  inLioritTof^rlhUra'^d  th,  "t"  "'''"" 
joinders  in  Scotland  (JWiir^/V,  *'"'l  "".'"''d  angry  re- 
«!■  Edinburgh,  ig^^j\*'*''««''»3'  "/  '«•<>»  &c«(3,,  pp.  469,  et 

4"ct^'t'rXuk^:r^J^'  '"^  Y-  the  child,  so  he  that 

amend  him)  LlctsjSf"^^'^^^^^       (""^  *•""  «■""»* 
««1,  in  so  fa^l  he  iff  '      ""'''  ''°"'  '""o  '»'*  brother's 

tno.l,.d»e  .   lovkT ;.  ,  ?''  P"""?'   "'«  accumulation  of 

«aterial°comforts!^       "'^'  """  ^^''"^"■'S   its   diffusion,  and 
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757.  Hunter  says  of  "the  ass,"  that  "in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  breed  was  extinct  in  this  kingdom ;  and  to  this  day 
in  Norv/ay  and  Sweden,  an  ass  is  never  seen  but  as  a  curiosity  in 
the  stables  of  the  great "  (Essays  and  Observations  by  John 
Hunter,  by  Richard  Owen,  Lond.  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  59). 
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HENRY   VIII. 

ic  The  failure  of  Wolsey  in  his  attempt  to  j^ain  the  mnar.  h.. 
been  always  ascribed  to  the  duplicity  of  Charles  V    hnHr^ 

'■e>pondence  of  the  Emperor  Chard  V.  edited^  Mr  R  ^fT 
loud.  8vo,  1850,  pp.  12,  37,  89,  90).  ^  ^'^  '^"^f"''' 

2.  Our  historians,  I  think  on  the  authority  of  Cavendi,!,   „ 
Eafr/rl^"  »y»Pathisiug  with   th^flte Tw„C 

^ttt-o':^',rhS£:^--^^^^^^^^ 

Z:t'^Z^f.^t''   ''■^^'  b/Mr.BradfordrL:'ud.t:; 
PP^238  244^  ,f^™^P^f  ^"f  «f  Charles  V.  (Lond.  8vo,   1850, 

Mi,  1529,  mentions   the   appointment  of  Sir  Thomas  M„rp  1 
.  ancellor,  and  adds  "  tout  le  monde  est  joyeux  de  rp'omot™  • 

Ic  {Correspondent  of  Carles  Y.  8vo,  Lond.  1850?^  293) 
0.  A  modem  writer  has  mpde  «  Hfcp-„^:f„vi_   _., 

■«  Cranmer  for  taking  at  hi^-con^ettrof  iTishtToX; 
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canonical  obedience  to  the  pope  which  he  had  predetermined  to 
break   {Soames's  History   of  the  English  Reformation,  vol.  i 
pp.  367-371 ;  see  also  p.  467). 

7.  As  to  Cranmer's  pronouncing  the  divorce  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  says,  "upon  the  admission 
of  the  pre-contract,  he  had  only  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
canon-law"  {Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  108 
8vo,  1847).  '  t*        ' 

8.  The  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  says  of  Henry  VIII., «  And  yet  to  the 
last  he  possessed  great  liberality  of  sentiment,  when  he  was  not 
irritated  by  having  his  vanity  offended;  but  whenever  he  was 
contradicted  in  matters  of  religion,  or  his  own  desires  were 
thwarted,  he  became  ungovernable  and  cruel "  {Histonj  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Svo,  1847,  p.  128).  This  is  something  like 
the  amiability  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 


Mi'ilre 


EDWARD   VI. 

Halliwell  {ManuscHpt  Rarities  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bvulge,  8vo,  1841,  p.  93)  mentions  a  treatise  written  by  Edward  VI. 
in  his  twelfth  year  against  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  it  is  in 
his  own  handwriting  and  dedicated  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  30th  August,  1549. 

Perlin,  who  was  in  London  when  Edward  VI.  died,  mentions 
the^  grief  of  the  people  (see  Antiquarian  Repertm-y,  vol.  iv. 
p.  506).  Among  the  orders  given  to  his  gentleman  ushers,  it 
was  particularly  enjoined  that  when  the  king  travelled  the  usher 
"  shall  goe  before  to  see  that  all  the  roofes  and  floores  be  strong 
and  sure,  and  that  it  rain  not  in  any  of  his  chambers  "  (Anti- 
quarian Repertory,  iv.  650). 

^  "  He  was  poisoned,  as  everybody  says  "  {Machyn's  Dianj,  p.  35, 
Camden  Society,  vol.  xlii. ;  see  at  pp.  39,  40  an  account  of  his 
tuneral).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Admiral  Seymour  "  was  engaged 
in  a  plot  to  gain  possession  of  the  king's  person,  supplant  Somerset, 
and  install  himself  in  his  place  "  {Tytler's  Edward  VI.  and  Mary, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137).  Somerset,  soon  after  he  was  protector,  procured 
a  stamp  of  the  young  king's  signature,  which  of  course  made  him 
absolute  (see  Tytler's  Edward  VL  and  Mary,  1839,  i.  153).  It 
seems  (vol.  i.  p.  290)  that  Hallam's  suspicion,  in  his  Constitutional 
History,  is  well  founded,  that  Edward  VI.'s  journal  is  not  original. 
Knox  in  1550  obtained  his  freedom  by  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Edward  VI.  (see  Tytler,  i.  295).  In  1551  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  in  England  »  thirty  hundred  thousand  sheep"  {Tyikrs 
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Edward  ri. .   370).     Tytler  has  published  a  good  deal  of  ,,„ 

.nformauon  about  Knox.    See  the  index  to  his  Edward  vf  Z 

Mary.     Sepulveda's  De  Rebus  Gestis  Caroli  V.  .^  TnL  ^.Tnt 

0*  for  Sepulveda  sent  Cardinal  Pole  the  manuscript  of  SxxTr 

embracing  the  account  of  England  under  Mary  •  LueTn  A 

^,       1.  ii.  pp. /d/,  ^38).     Tytler  says  (p.  246),  « thp  }iP«f 
account  we  have  of  Pole  i^^  tliaf  «+•  i  •    i-  •     j  t.  /'  "^^^ 

.y  P.e,  and  iHustratXr  "glod  ut:"    uTr^  'k"" 

.xe'Solhi;::!  trd,t'°f  s"^  '^"'  ^'-p  *»  p-™-'  "^^ 

•*  u     1 J  /,    '  ,""^^^  t^e  duke  of  Somerset,  actually  desired  th«f 


MAKY. 

tl.a"  t,"  SnlHouldTof  •  ■'■7""*^'  ^°  ''■*=»  -^--"-g 
lands  (.„,...ttrr.rStrvol  wTiT  a°/)  "'■"■^' 

-nt:  ^::^i:xt:!^^/^-^^^^-  -e 

J^e  ...£•,.  .,-  r  LnSlS  :ee.ed^.  Pursue  ^^ 
Her  prospects  at  her  accession  were  bright  and  cheerino-      si, 

««t  military  , km  sheld'),  T.    ?      °'°°'^'  "'*'"»'*  "'"''  ^"b- 

teelf  onThe  tt^n!  afd  had  b      °"  M'r  °°™'''^"'''' "^=''^'' 
a  W^w         "«  /^orone  and  had  been  enabled  to  dissolve  mfhnnf 

re  Hffi   ^"'    rr^""^^'  ^"  ^^^^^^  *^«  confederate    w"e  the 

eouncirand  witi  .Ve  '  f  .'t"^  ""^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^itv  of  the 

M  i^ason  t^      fi^  u  ""^  ^^  *^^"  ^^^"<^  ^^^^-     If  ever  s^verei^^n 

The  conte  J^^^^         n-  ^"'  ^^^P^^'  ^^"^  "^  ^^^^  sovereign.  ^ 
hatred  in  T    T  T^.  ^'"'^  "^  ^^'^^"^  ^^^^^ds  evidence  ff  the 

ntt  ..      .        ^''^''^  '^^  ^P^^^^^d^  ^«d  English,  which  fie! 

fun^  in  London  to  celebrate  Mary's  delivery  of  a  prince 
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(Machyn'a  Dla)-y,  p.  86,  Camden  Society).  Honest  old  Macbyn 
expresses  the  general  feeling,  "  The  10th  day  of  January  heavy 
news  came  to  England  and  to  London,  that  the  French  had  won 
Gales,  the  which  was  the  heaviest  tidings  to  London  and  to  Eng- 
land that  ever  was  hard  of"  {Machyn'a  Diary,  pp.  162, 163). 

A  contemporary  writer  mentions  the  immense  treasure  which  in 
1554  Philip  sent  to  the  tower  {Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and 
Mary,   p.  83,  Cam^nn   Society,   1850).      Todd  says   that  Mary 
enacted  new  laws  .'     '  ,  '  heresy  {Todd's  Life  of  Granmer,  vol.  ii 
pp.  412,  413). 

The  evil  consequences  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip  were 
forcibly  expressed  by  Montmorency  to  Dr.  Wotton  (see  Wotton's 
long  letter  to  the  English  Council  in  Tytler'a  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary,  ii.  261-276).     This  marriage  was  opposed  by  Pole  (p.  274). 

Just  before  the  death  of  Mary,  Philip  sent  to  England  Count 
Tena,  of  whose  mission  there  is  a  curious  account  by  Gronzales, 
Memorias  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  18;V>' 
tome  vii.  p.  248,  referred  to  in  Tytler's  Ediuard  VI.  and  MaZ 
vol.  ii.  p.  496.  "^ 
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She  was  born  on  7th  September,  1533  {Hallam,  Const itutiomd 
History,  i.  61). 

1.  Smith  {Wcdth  of  Nations,  p.  233)  supposes  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada  in  1588  so  ruined  the  Spanish  navy  as  to  prevent 
their  obstructing  the  progress  of  European  settlement  in  America 
(see  Life  of  Elizabeth,  Airr.  30). 

2.  In  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  a  great  blow  was  given  to  agricul- 
ture, and  a  great  impetus  to  the  industry,  and  therefore  to  the 
population  of  towns,  by  what  was  called  the  Statute  of  Appren- 
ticeship (see  Art.  Apprentice,  in  "  Fragments  "  and  Wealth  of 
Nations,  pp.  50-53). 

3.  The  personal  influence  of  Elizabeth  was  considerable.  It  in 
remarkable  that  the  great  improvement  of  the  introduction  of 
blank  verse  on  the  stage  was  perhaps  owing  to  her.  At  all  events 
the  first  English  play  in  which  we  find  blank  verse  is  "  Fenex 
and  Porrex,"  acted  before  the  court  in  1561,  while  it  was  not  till 
1586  that  Marlow  first  ventured  to  introduce  blank  verse  on  the 
public  stage  {Collier,  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  107-112). 

4.  The  growing  taste  for  theatrical  amusement  enabled  the 
people  to  see  and  sometimes  to  admire  a  state  of  society  superior 
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brutal  custom  of  bear-baitin  J  '  ''^'^'*  in<^reased.     Tl,e 

-ore  popular.  TkT^TlZ  ^^  •H^f  ''^  ^^'^^^^  t,ecame 
the  Hope  Theatre  (mL.' iil^^r  T  "".^^^'^'^^  ^"^ -*^^ 
declined,  and  the  cock-pit  in  D^urv  I  .n  '  ''  ^'^^'^-fi^'l^tin^. 
Plioenix  Theatre.  ^  ^^'"'^  '^^^  converted  into  the 

5.  Miss  Strickland  (Queens  of  Ennland  vi   ^A^^         -u 
easy  change  of  rehVinn  nf  +1,  -^y^(^(-na,  vi.  149)  ascribes  the 

that  no  copper  money  was  coinpJ  f  [1  71  ''^''^^-     ^^  ^^  said 

^W.Wc^'^  Queens  of  JnlZut  w  '''^'"  '^  "^^^"^^  ^^  (^^^ 

Camden  says  (^m^t   38^^^^^^^^^^  but 

purer  than  it  had  been  in  EndLnd  fn  ,  ^  '"^^"  ^^"^  ^«»«y 

<iny  part  of  Europe.  Jacob  lanlw  ^^'^^^""dred  years,  or  in 
latter  years  of  her  reir'vf  ^  ^  '^^'  ^^''  ^^^  d«««  "in  the 
vol.ii.p.  103).  ^"    ^^^'^^"•2^  ^^'^^  ^/^^  ^>-^o/ou.  i/.^a?.! 

noLTrttfdl: ifke^fXbl^^^^^^^  ^^-  ^^^'  ^^^)  ^as 
copied  was  the  reason  that  «  he  "tt  f^^  ''"^^"'"^  '''^^^'^^ 
graded  instead  of  impro  ed  from  f  h  "'^  "'''  ^°  ^"^'^'^"^  retro- 
reign  of  Charles  I."  Th  s  is  hkeTv  "''f'^^"  '^  ^^''^^''^  <^i"  the 
has  produced  first-rate  l„e'^^ '";"^^-  ^^  Protestant  country 
Charles  I.  was  more  favoCbt^^^^^^  T'?,^  ^'^  ^^P-^^^^--  of 
..abeth.  See  Hue's  Travel^L^^ryt d"^^^^^^^^^^^^        f " 

Cwfcwt  rS' >  l^Pr^r  f  f  :-'-'-  ^—  '^ 
at  its  intolerance,  hrbeeara  Jetf  ^  ^"'  '"  1573,  disgusted 
^»W^'«  g.;..,  vToi  49r'M'  ^S/.^?;  -- executed 
as  no  authority  for  Lying  (vofvi^  p  7Uh  ;"\''"V  ^^^^^^^ 
>e  Feotch  Jesuit,  was  cap  ur  d  «  liizi^  H  ^  ^he.  Creighton, 
third  of  her  subjects  were  readvTo  r  .^^\?^"*^^  perceived  that  a 
tl>e  name  of  Mary  Stot "  W  .1  '  '^^  .'*"°^"^'^  ^^  ^^volt  in 
Elizabeth,  Aht.  29).  ^        '^'"  "'^-  ""•  P'  ^5,  and  Life  of 

'.et'hwtth  tm^t '^^^^^^^^^^^  P-^-^^-s  of  Eliza. 

i-aiting.     She'sf;  t^lhtteenS'j  ^'^  ^'  '^^^^  ^^^^-■ 
"eck  a  piece  of  gold  covered  with  n^  ^  "^''^  ^^^'^'^  ^^r 

aid  that  there  was  found    rfhl  ,?^^^«<^^^«  ^o  ensure  long  life, 

hearts  with  a  naTo    •  ^n  knoeled  t?  '^'t!^  ^'"^  ''^  ^"^^"  «^ 

Msi«,r,-f  I       rxv     ,         Knocked  through  the  foreheid      'i^!-,,-- 

^«'-''-aft  ••  which  the  ladie,  in  waiting  dared  n„i  mot 
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(Mm  StrlcklamVa  Queens  of  England,  vii.  285,  292,  8vo,  1844). 
TliiH  anecdote  is  related  also  by  Steinmctz  (Histoi'^/  of  the  Jesuitic, 
8vo,  1848,  vol.  iii.  pp.  126,  127)  who  quotes  Tlet'ney'a  Dodd,  iii. 
p.  70. 

10.  Taxation. — In  156.3,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  each  granted 
a  subsidy  besideo  two-fifteenths  and  tenths  {Camden'8  Annnh  in 
Keanett,  vol.  ii.  391).  Camden  explains  fifteenths  and  tenths  to 
be  taxes  on  every  city,  &c. ;  subsidies,  those  levied  on  each  fenon 
according  to  their  property.  I  believe  tliat  taxation  was  lighter  in 
Elizabctli's  reign  thjin  it  had  ever  been  before.  Burleigh  used  to 
say  "  that  he  never  cared  to  see  the  treasury  swell  like  a  dis- 
ordered spleen,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  commonwealth  were 
in  a  consumption  "  {Camden  in  Kennett,  ii.  609).  On  the  loth 
April,  156,3,  Elizabeth  writes  to  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  that  several 
persons  had  been  ordered  by  letters  of  privy  seal  to  lend  100/.  a 
piece,  but  some  of  them  having  shown  that  Queen  Mary  had  b.en 
content  with  "  meaner  sums,"  were  allowed  to  escape  for  less  tlian 
100/.  {Forbes' 8  Stat".  Papers,  ii.  390.)  The  year  after  the  re- 
})ellion  of  1569,  Elizabeth  raised  money  by  letters  of  privy  stal, 
some  of  which  are  printed  in  Sharp  s  Memorial  of  the  Rebellion 
(1840,  pp.  241-246).  They  were  for  50/.  each,  and  the  total 
received  was  Mil.  (pp.  244,  245).  Sharp  believes  (p.  241),  on 
the  authority  of  Baker,  that  they  were  really  loans,  and  that  the 
queeu  repaid  them  all. 

11.  Camden  says  that  in  1561,  great  abundance  of  "^TOfts" 
was  foimd  near  .Keswick  in  Cumberland,  and  "  about  this  time 
the  stone  called  Lapis  calaminaris,  so  necessary  for  brass  works, 
was  by  the  same  good  Providence  found  in  England  in  great  j 
abundance  "  {Camden's  Elizabeth  in  Kennett,  ii.  388). 

Grindal,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  introduced  into  England 
the  tamarisk  {Camden  in  Kennett,  ii.  494).  In  1598,  Bodley 
began  to  found  the  great  library  at  Oxford  {Camden  in  Kennett, 
ii.  610).  Machyn  seems  to  say  that  at  Elizabeth's  coronation  all 
the  bishops  officiated  {Machyn' s  Diary,  p.  187,  Camden  Society). 

12.  War. — The  energy  of  the  queen  was  shared  by  her  subjects. 
The  nation  strained  every  nerve  to  meet  the  impending  crisis,  and 
by  1561  the  fleet  of  Elizabeth,  joined  to  the  ships  fitted  out  by 
private  persons,  "  was  so  potent  that  it  was  able  to  furnish  out 
20,000  fighting  men  for  sea  service  "  {Camden's  Elizabeth,  in 
Kennett,  ii.  388).  In  1590,  says  Camden  {Kennett,  ii.  5.58), 
"  Towards  the  supply  of  her  navy  she  appointed  a  yearly  sum  of 
8,970  pounds  sterling.  In  1592,  some  English  merchants  having 
exported  guns  to  Spain,  Elizabeth  forbad  the  iron-workers  from 
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11.  569).  ^''"°"  ^^^fe'^t    {Camden,  in  A'eri/K.«, 

any  duke  of  France,  and  yet  „t  th.  *-  !"'*'''"  '""«"  ™'  "W, 

the  French  ki„g»((7,™Z    •'   i^"  """^t'n'e  be  at  peace  with 

doctrine,  were  htld^pr^^rnafraT'  "•  *''^-     ^■'■"''  '-" 

14.  Toleration. — In    K.Qo    Ar:  .    ,, 

queen  always  showed  him  favoir'".  .^«"*^«"te  died.  The 
before  his  death,  thought  rs:;^"t/^^*^'  '^^,  ^  «^-^  "me 
Annals,  in  ^.nrt.^^,  ii.  570)  On  !  ^!?'°,''^  ^^^^  ^«^^^«^ 
Thomas  Smith  writes  to  Cecil  «  ?1  "^\  ^'^  ^^^^^^'  1^63,  Sir 
«till  so  extreme  in  making  mo,;  1"^^  ^^^'  '^^"'  ""^  ^^«"««  ^^ 
cially  it  is  not  that  that  c^n  'i  ?'  '°^^°  ^^  ^^^^  spe- 

^A  ii.  352).  In  May/r563  S>"^"'''^^^^'^«'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
merciful  letter  to  the  Ea  1  oflfwk  "^"''^  "  P^^^^^«  ^"^ 
of  the  French  (i^oric.,  ii  422^  n  I  '  '"'P^^^^ng  ^^^^  treatment 
authority,  that  during  Elizabeth';?  ''^''  r^^^""^  quoting  any 
to  reside  in  the  kingdom 'wfi^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"'  Jews  «  were  suffered 
4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  247)      Znj}^        T""''"  "''^  '"'«  '^'^^^^^  1817, 

8vo,  1816).'  In  the^'ox  whkh  wnl'V  ''  '  ^- ^^ "^^^^^^'^  Wo)^ks, 
troduces  a  sneer  at  Ctet^  ,m  wSlTh^"  'T  '^  '^ 
offensive  to  the  Puritans  ( Wn.^ho       ^     ■  ^^^^  ^^en  veiy 

^e,an  to  he  disced,  '^e  El^^L^ZkJt  f^T''  "° 

ni^ai^thfEngLitdT  ?:rL?'th't  "V^  r-^'^'™  "'■ 

umpire  which  it  had  been  the  nLl  f  v,  "^  ,"'°''  "^  European 
fe.  At  Mar/,  court  the  ewa  to  °E„  r7  "^^"^  *"  °"'"""  '«' 
Here  did  hapJ^L:  to  be  one  ^7.  in^o.      f       """"'''"'  ""<•  "^o" 

portly  be.  viysoona?:  \t  "c  rno^ET  T  .'.^"rf  "  ™""' 
wites  to  Cecil  from  Bru,,eK  „  f  °f  ^''^'"'a.  Dr.  Wotton 

me  us"  (forf^,  ■   23)  '     ""'"^  ^'^^•'  '"'*''  <'™y''«  abrode 

wtr^ltgr^lngTdur^L'r'''''*  ^'™^''*'  "■-  "»" 
fetined  to  conquer  all  otZr  I^       ^  ^"™  "  "^'"'^  '"W'^I'  ™> 

m.  ba,  been  advIrSng  L  ^^t;  ar-"'"'  *■""  ""•"'  '■™*'"' 
parts  to  modern  Europe  the  nS,-  T    '".P<"""'  """^  "''''<'''  '»- 
it  from  the  ancient  wlw    I  ™       1''  ""°''  """"'■"  di-tinguish 
™'W_X  mean  the  middle  class  of  England 
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P'or  the  causes  of  its  rise,  see  Jacob  on  the  Precious  Metals  (ii. 
111-113). 

17.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gold  mines  were  worked  in  Scot- 
land and  silver  ones  in  Tipperary  and  Cardiganshire  (Jacob  on  the 
Precious  Metals,  8vo,  1831,  i.  292). 

18.  "Omitting  to  speak  of  great  dhips  and  other  vesseln  of 
burthen,  there  pertaineth  to  the  cities  of  London,  Westminstpi, 
and  borough  'f  Southwark,  above  the  number,  as  is  supposed,  of 
two  thousand  wherries,  and  other  small  boats,  whereby  three 
thousand  poor  men  at  the  least  be  set  on  work  and  maintained  " 
{Stow's  L<mdo7i,  1842,  p.  6). 

19.  The  two  great  physical  causes  of  our  prosperity  are  iron 
and  coals,  both  of  which  we  possess  in  such  quantities  that  with 
even  moderate  industry  and  skill  we  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
richest  nation  in  Europe.  But  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  we 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  vast  sources  of  power  which  nature 
had  prepared  for  us  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Coals,  indeed, 
had  been  burnt  for  some  time,  but  never  used  in  manufactures. 
Iron  was  only  smelted  by  means  of  wood,  but  when  that  threat- 
ened to  fail,  the  happy  idea  occurred  of  making  one  power  aid 
another,  and  smelting  iron  by  burning  coal.  With  these  reraavks 
I  :Viould  begin  the  account  of  manufactures  in  the  sixteeuth  cen- 
tury. 

20.  As  to  the  martyrs  under  Elizabeth,  see  Common  Place 
Book,  AiiT.  ()04. 

21.  In  1500,  Leicester  wus  charged  with  having  mm'dered  his 
wife  (seo  Haynes's  State  Papers,  p.  362). 

22.  Elizabeth  has  been  charged  with  exacting  an  undue  amount 
of  respect  from  her  attendants  ;  but  I  believe  this  was  the  custom 
of  tlie  time.  When  Rooksby  had  an  audience  of  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  while  they  conversed  (see 
J^aynes's  State  Papers,  p.  446).  The  truth  is  that  the  more  bar- 
i)arous  the  age,  the  greater  is  the  respect  paid  to  mere  kiugs  and 
queens. 

23.  In  1568,  Mary  of  Scotland  spoke  English  very  badly 
{Haynes's  State  Papers,  509). 

In  1586,  Thomas  Morgan  writes  to  Mary  of  Scotland  that  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  "  the  heyre  of  Burleigh  his  house,"  has  been  to  Rome 
and  turned  Catholic  (Murdiyi's  State  Papers,  p.  475). 

In  1586,  Thomas  Morgan  writes  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  that  the 
pope  was  more  favourable  towards  her  than  his  predecessor  (see 
Murdln's  State  Papers,  pp.  473,  478,  497).  . 
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wAed  to  .ave  the  life  of  M.n  (cZT     ",  """''  """  ^■'''■-^til 

fa  Moth.  Fenehn,  Pari„  u^^  [^Z7'""''"^  •Uptomati,,^  ,& 

.  la  January,  1569,  the  Freneh"  mV'  ^'^'i  '""'  "'^^ 

;.»  eou:  t  that  Elizabeth  ZZtZlT'"-  "'  ^""d™  -"*■»  to 

t  >o  good  u„der,ta„di„,,  betweeT  t?'^"''''"'"''-''  «»  to  the  result  of 

Tifef '•*"•  *•  "^' '18)  ' "'"'  '^P^"  (C"--"?".!. 

"itteu  hei  a  Wvtfa'rftlm'l''''™:'"  >'»''»ssad„r  that  Ai.  .  had 
'la'^e  ,fe  /■,„&„,  i.  'j™  »'«««t  contemptuous  letter  (Co^e^Ct 

In  l«t)9,  there  was  me-  ^  j 
"^      w.  against llLtth  X  1:  "°'"^'«"'-  »f  franca 
Aould  mediate  a  peace  letje;  her  and  Ph  T  ""T''  *'"'*  "'"'"'■- 
not  only  refused  to  do  (Om^.^      ,  ^i'lip,  which  Charle,  7Y 

^"^ -clerecl  hi.  a.tiar  f  S^ot  f  "^  ^^^^ 
whether  she  would  have  Df.«.!  ^       ^'''"  ^^^  ^  decision  as  to 

In  1569,  Leicelr    wTf       ,°'"  ""^^  ^^'^^^  ^>ance  (p  217^ 

beththefuntttr  ?  Ja'^rofr"^'  "^^'  P-^orn^rngl^Eli., 
done  so  (^c>n^^.pc>  Jarilirr^^  '^°^'^^^  ^e  td 

Enghsh  nobility  believed  thatThrCld  ^^  ^'  '"^^  '"^^  '^- 
Tlie  expectations  held  out  by  SpainT  I.  T'  °^"^"^^  (?'  119). 
'^on  of  1569  were  notorious  and.  ^'  ^"^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  rebel- 
umbassador  then  .esidin^r'Enind  r r"'""''  .'^  '""^  ^ ^-^ 

requested  Elizabeth  to  have  if  !  ^^  *^""^^  ambassador 

do  (^on..«^o.c/a...  c^e  ;ii;*  ^J--^,  which  she  refused  to 
In  1572,  the  French  ambltrdorT/'^'  ^^^  '^''  ''^^^'  ^H)- 
IS  sovereign  of  Windsor  and  HamlTr"  T""'  ^°  ^  ^^^t-  *« 
been  to  see,  and  the  snlenl        f  ?  ^''"''*'  '"l^^'^'h  he  had  iust 
--ything  that  can  be tateV-ra^t'  '^  ^^^•^^^«'  -^P-- 
"ebesotprecieuxmeublesn^eTevvs   !   '        ^'"°^^  ^^^^""^e  de 

;;de  at  London  (see  'Fend^'^T 2^^^  '"f  '""'T'''  "^^  ^^  ^^^ 
f^^^ere  seen  strange  ^^oZi!^l^^^  ?  '^"  '''^ '^^  16th 


g'^^'cn  England  to  the 


it  was  believed  hy  Elizabeth 


VOL.  ir. 


King  of 


tiiat  the  popn 


BB 


Spain  (Correspandance  de 
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Ffndon,  vi.  338),  who  was  immediately  to  invade  it  and  maviv 
Mury  of  Scotland. 

Ci'.rdiiml  Allen  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  tlie  mont  amiiilde 
and  exemplary  character  {Hu tier's  HiHtorlcal  Memolrn  of  thfi 
Catliollcfi,  Hvo,  1822,  vol.  i.  pp.  317,  332). 

Hutler  believes  the  story  of  Ksstsx  and  the  ring  {Mem.  of  Vn- 
thollcH,  ii.  <)8,  ()9). 

Butler  says  (i.  297-303)  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  meant 
to  secxire  to  Elizabeth  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  suiteriority 
over  the  Church. 

Mr.  Tierney  rejects  the  story  of  the  "Na(2;'B  head  consecration"' 
(note  in  Dodd's  Church  Histan/^  ii.  cclxxvii.) 

Oliver  and  Lingard  deny  that  Parsons  wrote  "  Doleman's  Con- 
ference about  the  Succession,"  but  Tierney  brings  almost  declHivc 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  written  by  him  (Note  in  J)<)<{il'n 
Church  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31-3.')). 

24.  The  Turks  were  greatly  dreaded  in  1571.  When  the  newa 
of  the  battle  of  Lepanto  reached  London,  fires  were  lit  in  tlic 
etrocts,  the  bells  rung,  and  everyone  went  to  church  to  rcttini 
thanks  {Correspondance  diplomatique  de  Fenelon,  tome  iv. 
p.  281,  and  see  p.  285).  Dr.  Jackson  says  that  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  Turkish  armies  were  the  best 
organized  in  Europe  {Jackson,  On  the  Fm'mation,  Diecijdlue, 
and  Economy  of  Armies,  Lond.  8vo,  1845,  pp.  96,  97).  Indeed 
he  adds  (p.  98)  that  European  sovereigns  "  do  not  as  yet  seem  to 
have  attained  the  same  base  of  science "  [he  means  military 
science]  "for  the  execution  of  their  purposes,  as  the  Turks  of  the 
times  alluded  to  had  attained."  The  reader  will  excuse  the  style 
of  this  worthy  author.  Indeed,  considering  he  had  been  so  nmch 
in  the  army,  he  writes  exceedingly  well. 

Among  the  charges  which  in  1588  Pope  Sixtus  V.  publicly 
brought  against  Elizabeth,  one  was  that  "  she  sent  and  procured 
the  Turks  to  invade  Christendom"  {Butler's  Memoirs  of  the 
Catholics,  8vo,  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  4).  Robertson  tells  the  story  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  ring  of  Essex  {Histm^y  of  Scotland,  in  Worh, 
8vo,  1831,  p.  255).  He  also  says  without  authority,  of  Eliza- 
beth, "  her  people  beheld  her  health  declining  with  most  indecent 
indifference  "  (p.  254).  F'rom  a.d.  921  to  a.d.  1190  there  was  no 
general  assembly  in  France  {Robertson's  Charles  V.  note  xxxix. 
Worlcs,  p.  426). 

Robertson  says  (p.  431)  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Turks 
were  in  war  superior  to  the  European  Christians.  Todd  says 
*'Pollini  is  hardly  at  any  time  more  than  a  servile  copier  of 
Sanders  "  {Life  of  Cramner,  vol.  i.  p.  243).    According  to  Sbep- 


I'  i 


it  and  marrv 


,  consecration'' 


< }-''^t^7^::j:'zi't  r.^,' "■■;■'': '- '-  -- 

<"■•■  TiHUV,  Edward   K/   "    /  U  „  '  """-"mo  «  Cut i„ 

E 1;- wf  ».i .. ."  , .t 7,1  S3,"'- '"■  ■»■"■"■ 

It  iH  often  said  that  vZtl  T'''         ^'-  ^f'  ''^^'  ^7). 
her  courtiers  by  rn!!^^^     it^l'^r^  ^^^'T '^^^  ^^^^^  ^•- 
"s.ial  in  other  courts.  '  T  ,.T     hi .  'u    '     ^  "'  ^  ^"^'^^'^  *''•«  -as 
I^ancl,.rave  of  Hesse  had  a    aucknce  l^l '    '''^'  "^^^^^«  "  ^^  ^>- 

are  told  by  the  empero  C    ^c     ? f ''^       '         ^"  ^'  "'''  ''  '"' 
according  to  ^iiaJn^'ia,^,^^^^^^  J<i«  throne 

Mr.  Bradford,  8vo     850^ p  5"^^""'  ^^  "^'^"^^''^  ^'  ^^'^-^  ^' 
'-tl.  Kiz.io  ar„I  B^thweli  were  vin^T"  .T''^""''^  ^•^^^'^^'^  ^''^^^ 
iidigious  History,  8vo,  18T39  p^nrf        '^  ^^'"""''^  Mizahetkan 

-d  into   Elizabeth's  .nindi;  I  e\Tefr"  ^^,  ^^ '^^"  -" 
•Rh  reputation.     (Dr.  Sandys  to  D,    P   If  ^^^erffyman  of 

155f^BurnetHist.kf.Kee"X  ^4^  \^,t''  '''''t  ^^"^  ^"^• 
%omai!w.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  624   625^       n  ^t;!:'''^H^>^iory  of  the 

was  put  to  a  warrant  "7or  the  execution    J  m  '  "'^^  ^^^^^  ««^^1 
(^^y^respondence,    edit    Camde.    ^       .  ^^'"'^  ^^^^  ^'V^-'-^t^r 

Wotton,  who  wrote  at  the  e"d "f  JhT    '/   P'.''")      ^^'^    «-'T 
the  great   reputation  of  Xalh   Tb^'^r'"^^' ^'^^^s  of 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  •  "Die  lfm„    ^        '       ''     ^'"''<«  »»ys  of 

Franciscan,  Loui»MaL„daTh  '""^  *""»  "P  b"  a 

Tytler..  Ed'ward  VI  td  Mary  (  ''8?^°  l«f  °  "'^'  ""'  f™» 

-^i^  11.  64,  8vo,  1839 ;  see  also  p.  98^ 
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In  1548,  great  jealousies  were  arising  between  Charles  V.  and  the 
King  of  France  (p.  125).  From  Tytler's  Edward  VI.  and  Mary 
(i.  184)  we  learn  for  the  first  time  that  Charles  V.  had  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  Netherlanders  to  acknowledge  his  son 
Philip  as  their  sovereign.  In  1551,  Cecil  was  the  great  confidant 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  (see  Tytler's  Edward  VL  and  Maiij, 
vol.  i.  p.  423). 

26.  In  what  was  the  most  important  of  all  her  measures  of 
foreign  policy,  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  she  con- 
stantly acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  her  ministers 
(See  Mr.  Bruce's  judicious  introduction  to  the  Leycester  Corres- 
pondence, pp.  xxxii.-xxxvii.  Camden  Society). 

27.  Burleigh  despised  literature  {Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chan" 
cellars,  vol.  ii.  p.  294). 

28.  Unimportant  references  in  Campbell's  Chancellors,  ii.  82, 
92,  149,  326. 

Life  of  Elizabeth. — 1.  In  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  the  order  of  hanging  out  lanternes  and  candle-light 
was  first  of  all  brought  up"  (p.  10  of  The  Pleasant  Conceits 
of  Old  Hobson,  1607,  in  vol.  ix.  of  Percy  Society). 

2.  The  first  detailed  account  we  have  of  Lord  Mayor's  Show  is 
that  which  took  place  in  15GC)  {see  FairhoWs  Histoi-y  of  Lord 
Mayors''  Pageants,  in  vol.  x.  of  Percy  Society,  part  i.  pp.  14-17, 
and  pp.  20-24). 

3.  An  anecdote  characteristic  of  the  decency  of  Elizabeth's 
court  is  related  at  pp.  70-71  of  Thoms's  Anecdotes  and  Tradi- 
tions (Camden  Society,  1839,  4to).  There  is  some  very  curious 
matter  respecting  Elizabeth  and  her  government  in  the  Egertou 
Papers  (edited  by  Collier,  for  the  Camden  Society).  See  also, 
published  by  the  same  society,  Hay  ward's  Annals  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

4.  Eespecting  Elizabeth's  belief  in  transubstantiation,  see 
pp.  269-271  of  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  edited  by 
Ellis  for  the  Camden  Society,  1843.  Gregoire,  Histoire  des  Con- 
fesseurs,  p.  144.     Paris,  8vo,  1824. 

5.  In  Park's  edition  of  the  Nugae  Antiquse  (8vo,  1804,  2  vols,), 
there  are  several  speeches,  &c.  of  hers  not  given  by  D'Ewes. 
]^r  anecdotes  of  her  see  vol.  i.  pp.  235,  167,  and  for  proofs 
of  how  much  she  disliked  those  about  her  marrying,  vol.  i. 
pp.  359,  360,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  g^g 

rei!*n  o?h'  '"^'^  a?'*  ^''  ^'^'  ''^'  ^^  ^^^*  ^^^^er  during  the 

7.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  flattering  a  writer  n<,  T  v1,-«  d.     1 1 

'Cnar'w^^^^^^  l^ft  aniiter  S 

1847  4^;    t,       ''r""^''^'^  i«  vol.  i.  of  the  Camden  Miscella  v" 

p.  8),  "Ihere  are  large  materials  for  the  history  of  til 
among  the  papers  of  Sir  Henry  Norton.  ^  '  ''''' 

9;  For  proofs  of  the  queen's  attention  to  Burlei<.h  see  N.u.-^. 
Antiquae,  n.  182  ;  and  for  some  anecdotes,  see  215-217.  ^ 

10    There  is  a  curious  list  of  her  annual  expenses  in  Peel-'. 
Desiderata  Curiosa,  1779,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  51-78. 

ir.  Inthe  Retrospective  Review,  2nd  series    vol  ii   n   i^^   • 

Hi.ab.th,a„dco4troner  of  wTo^idd:  '"^'^  ™""""°"-  '" 
13-  In  the  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  vol.  iii    „„    IJ  •>> 
ere  ,s  repnated  a  eurious  contemporary  ac™u„t        t'e'  tr  at„' 

of  Di.  W  illiam  Parry,  written  by  the  famous  Stubbes. 

Of  H^mtsl^-r;.! ;p"7r^r8:  °'  "'""-^  ^=-'-'  «■«  ^''"-'' 

(^»(/S»ana«  .Ki,„„^,  r,"'409)  beautiful  princess  " 

"  -^i^lfv!  if  w*;  ^'f?"  ""^  *"'•  ^«»»'  8™-  >838.  vol.  i. 
ot  1569,  "perhaps  without  an  exception,  were  all  allied 
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by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  the  two  families  of  the  Percies 
aud  Neviles." 

1 7.  The  bells  used  to  ring  in  London  in  honour  of  her  birth- 
day on  the  7th  of  September ;  at  least  they  did  so  in  1586  (see 
Fletewood's  Letter  in  Wright's  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  309). 

18.  About  1589,  early  marriages  are  said  to  have  rapidly 
increased  (  Wright,  vol.  ii.  p.  406). 

19.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  Mary,  she  in  the  strongest 
and  most  open  manner  renounced  Protestantism  (see  Miss  Stride 
land's  Queens  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  70,  8vo,  1843). 

20.  Miss  Strickland  seems  to  doubt  if  she  did  owe  her  life  to 
Pliilip  of  Spain  (vi.  127). 

21.  -She  notices  that  the  queen  (vol.  vi.  p.  43),  far  from  beino- 
©ffended  by  the  most  extraordinary  disclosures  made  by  Mrs! 
Ashley  as  to  what  had  passed  between  her  and  Seymour,  actually 
clung  to  her  the  more,  as  if  there  was  something  still  behind. 

22.  She  speaks  of  the  famous  letter  in  Murdin,  from  Mary  of 
Scotland  to  Elizabeth,  reporting  what  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury 
had  said,  as  having  "  every  mark  of  the  grossest  forgery  "  (vol.  vii. 
p.  49j. 

23.  Charles  Blount  was  certainly  introduced  at  court  as  early 
as  1585  {Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  vii.  22). 

24.  Miss  Strickland  (vii.  263,  264)  believes  the  story  of  the 
ring  sent  by  Essex  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  only  autho- 
rities she  quotes  for  it  are  Osborne  and  a  "  family  tradition  of  the 

'areys. 

25.  Miss  Strickland  takes  for  granted  the  unpopularity  of 
Elizabeth  towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  and  ascribes  it  to  the 
execution  of  Essex  (vii.  266,  279).     See  Arts.  8  and  31. 

26.  Camden  says  she  conformed  in  the  reign  of  Mary  {Annals 
of  Elizabeth  in  Kennett,  vol.  ii.  p.  367). 

27.  Camden  says  {Kennett,  ii.  399)  that  in  the  parliament  of 
1566,  some  member  "cursed  Huic  the  queen's  physician,  as 
having  dissuaded  the  queen  from  marrying,  on  pretence  of  some 
impediment  and  defect  in  her." 

28.  Camder.  adds  {Kennett,  vol.  ii.  p.  417)  that  in  1569  Philip 
of  Spain  ordered  "  that  no  oil,  allum,  sugar,  spices  or  other  com- 
modities of  that  sort  should  be  transported  to  England  ;  sup- 
posing that  the  English,  when  deprived  of  these  conveniences, 
would  not  be  long  before  they  rebeird." 


I' 


3f  the  Percies 


jonveuiences, 
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29.  Camden,  who  knew  the  famous  Campion,  says  of  him  «  he 

Tiw^inr^'  :f\'^-'''  <i-Position,Ld;wyLedman" 
{Annals  m  Kennett,  vol.  ii.  p,  477). 

3C.  Camden  says,  the  Spanish  Armada  "consisted  of  130  shins 

lu  which  were  19,290  soldiers,  8,350  mariners,  2,080  illey  saves 
and  2    30  great  ordn         .  ^^,^^^,^  ^^  ^^ .^^^^;^  J^  ^^  ^1-    , 

Mendo»!a  was  so  ridiculous  as  to  print  a  lying  poem  in  France 

Lke  and  T  \  ^^f^^ition  against  Spain  was  headed  by 

J^iake  and  Norris,  of  which  Camden  says   (Kennett    ii    ^'Slf 
"most  certain  it  is  that  England  was  so  L  igal^r  W  U^^^^^^^^^^ 

S SX^e  oT  '';'  *'"^   ^^  ^PP^^^-^   no^ncurZns    roL 
Jspain     (see  Queen  Elizabeth,  Art.  1). 

towlrds^'theld't'r  "'*"'  ''  '^'  ^^"^°  ^^^^"^^^^  "°P«P«^ar 
murhav.  \  ^''  f^^^'  ^"^  y^^  if  «"^^  ^^«  the  case  he 

mu.t  have  been  aware  of  it,  and  have  known  that  James  I    in 

corded.     He  only  says  (Kennett,  vol.  ii.  p.  652)  that  some  of  the 
butterfliefwLT^^^^^  ^"'  T''  ''^  -^-^^^"^0  of  the  miserable 

ducted  in  iflf.       Tr  '^  ^''  P^^P^^'  ^^^'^^  «^«  ^^^d  <^on. 
and  25.  ^  ""^^  '^'  ^'''  ^^^^"^^  ^^"g«^«-     ^ee  Akts.  8 

«^«   11.  636),  and  gives  a  very  full  account  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  struggles  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  h     exe- 
cution, but  says  not  a  word  about  the  story  of  the  ring. 

fJ-J^  ^!?°'  ^^i^^^^t*^  ^y  proclamation  enforced  the  old  laws 

ltl'"!9)  '^"""''"^ "'  '^'^  ^"^  ^^^-^  (^«-^-  ^^ 

34.  In  1562,  Elizabeth  had  the  small-pox  (Forbes,  ii.  188) 

write';  L'th^.  '^"''''  Tl'  ^^^^^^--^^  ambassador  De  Boissize, 

w  uld  not  al  nw  r"""  ^'^  r^^^"^^  ''^'  ^^^-'^  of  Essex,  and 
would  not  allow  his  armorial  ensigns  to  be  removed  from  his  stall 
a.  night  of  the  garter  (Sharp's  kmorials  of  MetuZ  ^)^^ 
V-  78.     Sharp  quotes  «  MS.  Dispatches,  King's  Library,  Paris.") 

Lm  1 "  f '  ?f  r"  ''  '''  '''''  ''^"^^  ''  "-'l-^d  Ireland 
to  a  degree  of  tranquilhty  which  it  has  not  often  experienced." 


■  i-l' 
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37.  Respecting  Lopez  see  Dyce,  note  in  Middleton's  Works 
(8vo,  1840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  384-386). 

38.  Naunton,  who  knew  Essex,  has  given  an  account  of  him 
{Harleian  Miscellany,  4to,  1806,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101-103),  but  says 
nothing  of  the  ring.  ^  ''^ 

39-  In  the  Harleian  Miscellany  (edit.  Park,  vol.  vii.  pp.  33G- 
374)  IS  reprinted  a  contemporary  account  of  the  massacre  of 
Bartholomew.  The  writer  says  (p.  353),  that  immediately  it  was 
over  in  Pans  the  king  sent  messengers  to  the  other  cities  com- 
manding them  to  do  the  same.  This  of  course  we  know  to  be 
untrue,  but  such  a  statement  was  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  English  (and  see  a  curious  passage  at  pp.  354-358). 

40.  Heywood  positively  says  that  Gardiner  aimed  at  her  life 
wliich_  was  only  saved  by  Philip  (see  his  England's  Elizabeth, 
Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  vol.  x.  pp.  316,  320,  322,  327, 

41.  In  Harleian  Miscellany  (iii.  100-108)  there  is  a  contem- 
porary  life  of  John  Story,  in  which  are  some  serious  charges 
against  him,  which  no  doubt  are  greatly  exaggerated  (see  also 
another  account  at  vol.  viii.  pp.  608-613). 

42.  Such  pamphlets  are  well  worth  reading,  as  affording  proof 
ot  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  time  they  were  written,  but  are 
otherwise  of  little  value,  unless  supported  by  independent 
evidence. 

43-  In  "England's  Mourning  Garment,"  published  in  1603,  is 
menuoned  her  rebuke  to  the  Polish  ambassador  (see  HarleUm 
Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  iii.  532). 

44.  The  declaration  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1560,  concerning  the 
retormation  of  the  coinage  is  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  (viii. 
b8  -7 1 ).  In  It  she  says  that  "  the  rich  commodities  of  the  realm  " 
are  "wolle,  cloth,  lead,  tinne,  leather,  tallowe"  (p.  69). 

45.  The  capture  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards  in  1576  excited 
great  alarm,  and  gave  birth  to  a  spirited  ballad  warning  London 
to  be  careful  that  she  did  not  incur  the  same  fate  (see  it  in  Mr. 
tolliers  Old  Ballads,  edit.  Percy  Society,  1840,  8vo,  pp.  89-101). 

46.  A  contemporary  ballad,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Essex,  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Collier  (Old  Ballads 
by  Percy  Society,  8vo,  1840,  pp.  123-131).  The  writer  says, 
pp.  130,  131)  that  the  headsman  gave  several  blows  before  the 
latal  one.     There  is  no  mention  in  it  of  the  story  about  the  ring. 
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47-  In  a  contemporary  poem  it  is  said— 

"Renowned  Essex,  as  he  past  the  streets, 
Would  vaile  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wife  " 
{Poetical  Miscellanies,  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  p.  17  Percy 
Society,  vol.  xv).  'J 

3 7ot  0„  such  rZr  f  ^'"f  ^"'  (^^^'^  '»  '^»««'  " 
™  a  man  of  .oLSe  fhl^  "  °^  '\'''«^<^'''  ''""'ority,  for  he 
eighteen  ,earf  ^r^eTIun  eSL"'  '^''  ^•"'^-*'  ^"^  "'^ 

buui,  redurie'ltiZ't  ^''^l  "'f  *'=^  ^^  ^^^  ^  Mary, 

"  -stnf  on^t;;.- ?"%"^^ 

"more   remarkable    b.I^         u     7        '  '^^^  ^^^ngard,  was  the 

that   she   wr.l.  '^      rf   '^"  ^°"^"  ""^  ^  scandalous   report 
uiat   sne   had   already  had   two  children   by   Leicester"      ull 

«».  dL^oSte  :h  J'l'iTd  ^V""™"'"?  women  of  the' 

r:dh^rfi^r"'r^^*^^"^^^^^^^^ 

te"™  ^r^'^'^^oT^f  7">',-<'  «-en  him  one  next 
""  '■"''  '^'"^  t°  b«  "  »on  of  Elizabeth  and  Leicertei-. 


1  1 


jittuii  ,  i 
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Lingard  says  (i.  348)  that  « the  highest  officers  in  the  State, 
if  thoy  asked  any  iavours  for  themselves  or  others,  asked  it  on 
their  knees.     See  Sydney  Papers,  i.  395." 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  queen  could  not  marry,  but 
D'Israeli,  who  follows  this  opinion,  seems  to  have  misunderstood 
a  passage  in  one  of  her  speeches  (see  Lingard,  Paris,  1840,  vol.  v. 
p.  70,  note).  In  Wright's  Elizabeth  (8vo,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  445) 
there  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated 
Windsor,  October  15th,  1572.  Sir  Thomas  says,  "Her  majesty 
bath  been  very  sick  this  last  night,  so  that  my  Lord  of  Lecester 
did  watche  with  her  all  night." 

In  Wright's  Elizabeth  (vol.  i.  p.  485)  there  is  an  interesting 
letter  from  the  earl  of  Essex  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  July  20, 
1573.  In  it  he  gives  an  account  of  an  audience  he  had  of  the 
queen  before  going  to  Ireland,  in  which  she  particularly  charged 
him  to  use  the  Irish  well ;  and  "  not  seeke  too  hastily  to  bring 
people  that  bathe  been  trained  in  another  religion  from  that 
which  they  have  been  brought  up  in."  This  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  wisdom  and  tolerating  spirit  of  this  great  queen. 

PoUtica  of  Elizabeth  before  1 588.— i.  In  Forbes's  Elizabeth  (vol.i. 
pp.  15-24)  there  is  a  confidential  letter  from  Wotton  to  Cecil,  dated 
Briissells,  January  9th,  1559.  Dr.  Wotton,  who  from  his  official 
position  had  the  best  information,  takes  a  very  gloomy  view  of 
the  position  of  England  in  relation  to  foreign  politics  (see  iu 
particular  pp.  17,  18,  19).  He  evidently  feared  France  more 
than  Spain.  The  corroopondence  of  her  foreign  ministers  loses 
that  gloomy  tone  which  it  had,  and  as  early  as  10th  May,  1560, 
Throckmorton  writes  to  Cecil,  "  Thys  I  can  tell  you,  that  the 
Spaniards  are  afferd  you  will  ally  yourselves  with  France ;  and 
that  you  do  deskant  uukyndly  of  theyre  doyngs.  Why  should 
not  the  queen  looke  upp  ?  She  had  never  so  moche  cause,  for  now 
bothe  these  grete  princes  do  strive  who  may  have  her  amytie 
assuredly"  {Forbes,  i.  452).  In  the  very  same  letter  Throck- 
morton writes,  « I  am  advertysed  that  the  kynge  of  Spain  doth 
grettly  mistrust  the  revolte  of  bis  Low  Countries  ;  and  therefore 
dare  not  retyre  hys  Spaniards  from  thence "  (pp.  453  and  474). 
Philip  was  bitterly  galled,  and  on  24th  January,  1563,  Mr.  Middel- 
more  writes  to  Cecil  from  Paris  that  the  king  of  Spain  had 
ordered  "  Alphanus  Episcopus,  alias  No  ane  "  to  "  wryte  against 
the  late  apology  made  by  the  Bishoppe  of  Salisbury,"  I  suppose 
Jewell  {Forbes,  ii.  308).  He  adds  (p.  308)  that  the  queen-mother 
had  sent  to  Spain  for  "  more  ayde." 

Huguenots.  —Lingard  (v.  48-50)  wishes    us  to  believe  that 


believe  that 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  Q^g 

u^tZ  zf^'V;"^"  '''"^  *■--"  ^-"•*""  in 

rat„d  into  aviee  did  n^i  Zl    ^'•"T'"':  "'"''  •""'"  ''"gone- 

."d  troop.,  a.d\ir:i~t''::,  ;;[;i^"&tot''  t- 

Eno-hsh  oold  •  "  «  a  «nT»  »  .f     /,       ,  ^l  -^  ^'   -^A^OO  pounds  in 
I'        ..*=.:'        a  sum,    says  Camden    Anmth  nt  vi:     /  ./  ■ 

ever  before  "  and  thin     .     ^  '^'f '"^  ^^  ^^^  °«^«^  ««e'i  together 

that  she  ;as  advlTd  to  spt!?'tK^'™^^'^  *'"\"^  (PP-  559-560) 
the  weakness  of  Fr.nd  T  ^T-^'"'"'  ^"'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^^'If  of 

«he  adopted  uit;:e::ra\V;r:!''"'  ^^T^^'^'  *^"^ 
holding  the  throne  of  HenrylV  It  ia  t  ''''""  ^'^"^  ''  "P" 
against  Elizabeth,  that  she  is  ^varLo.  Tut' th""'^  ^!^'"«^ 
that  charge  confound  parsimony  titTLriee  '.^T  "'^ '^•"^• 
monious,  and  in  this  she  only  did  her  dnl^  T'  P'"^^"'^" 

of  her  subjects,  a  duty  wWch  it  wn'lf  K^  """  T'"^  ^^'  "^^"^^ 
the  presen    da^  would  i^iLl  Z7  A     I  ^"^^  '^  sovereign,  of 

partoftheresoLe   of  thT couX^^^^^^  '  '"^'^^ 

to  occupy  the  leisnrp  nf  7  ^^.^^  \°  petty  amusements  not  fit 

OWa^o™  0.  a.  Mei,u  of  ^^/...StlT^t  «:;'i:dt   " 
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individual  instances  of  constancy,  and  therefore  individual  in- 
stances of  persecution.     But  the  queen  always  looked  on  religion 
as  a  matter  of  state,  not  of  conscience.     Think  what  you  like, 
but  I  claim  external  conforming.      No  appeal  to  a  pope,  &c.' 
Indeed,  there  waa  little  real  religious  bigotry.     The  minds  of 
men  had  been  so  swayed  to  and  fro  by  sudden  changes,  that  they 
knew  not  what  to  think.     Even  a  foreigner  could  see  their  vacil- 
lation.     In  the  reign  of  Mary,  Perlin  was  in  England.     He  says, 
"The  people  don't  know  whether  they  belong  to  Grod  or  the 
devil,  which  St.  Paul  has  reprehended  in  many  people,  saying, 
"  Be  not  transported  with  divers  sorts  of  minds,  but  be  constant 
and  steady  to  your  belief"  {Antiq.  Repertory,  iv.  511).     Lingard 
(v.  345)  thinks  that  there  were  two  reasons  for  the  rppid  increase 
of  English  greatness  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.     1st.  «  That 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  which  had  revived  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  and  was  carefully  fostered  in  that  of  Elizabeth."     2nd. 
The  foreign  policy  of  ministers,  which  by  aiding  rebellion  in  other 
nations,  gave  them  no  time  to  attack  England. 

Under  the  peaceful  rule  of  Elizabeth,  the  feelings  of  men  be- 
came gradually  more  merciful.  In  Wright's  Elizabeth  (8vo,  1838, 
vol.  ii.  p.  192)  there  is  a  letter  from  Parry  to  Burghley,  dated 
Venice,  1582,  in  which  he  expresses  a  wish  that  in  cases  of  the 
execution  of  Catholics,  "  it  might  please  her  majestie  to  pardon 
the  dismembering  and  quartering." 


JAMES    I. 

I.  The  principles  of  hereditary  right  had  been  for  some  time 
gaining  ground  in  England.  But  under  James  I.  we  first  hear  of 
divine  right,  one  of  the  most  monstrous  of  the  many  dogmas 
which  the  clergy  have  attempted  to  impose  on  the  people.  This 
was  the  work  of  Arminianism.  Guizot  has  finely  remarked 
{E88iis  aur  VHlatoire  de  France,  p.  201),  that  among  barbarians 
there  are  two  sorts  of  monarchies— the  military  monarchy,  which 
is  elective,  and  the  religious  monarchy,  wliich  is  hereditary.  To 
this  I  may  add  that  the  progress  of  civilization  tends  to  malce 
priests  elective  and  sovereigns  hereditary.  Indeed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  a  tolerably  free  country  the  advantages  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy  far  outweigh  the  advantages  of  elective  monarchy. 
Thus  from  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth  the  tendency  of  things  was 
favourable  both  to  liberty  and  order.  But  -s.  the  accession  of 
James  I.  began  a  new  state  of  things.  James,  like  all  credulous 
and  narrow-minded  men,  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  clergy.    The 
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^S:^i^^^:^  "^^^t^.  t^e  power..!  intelle.  of 

The  results  of  this  feelLrwCe  but' T"^''''''^  '^'  admiration, 
claimed  an  absolute  power  over  the  n  '""'"  T^'^'"''  ^^^  ^ing 
sciences.  In  order  to  uLerstand  ^he^'"'"" '  *^"  '^""''^  «^«r  «on. 
thus  to  court  the  clerg^,  ^m    '  ir^^^^  induced  James 

and  spirit  of  the  PurSans  Mr  iT^'lV'  '*^°^^^^^  ^^e  rise 
1839,  part  i.  p.  259)  seems  fn  f  ^^'^^'""^  ^^^<^^^  8vo, 

descentoftheeUlir;^,:^,  --;;-_th^  ''^^^^^  ^-ditary' 

2.  At  the  accession  of  Jamps  r  +j,^  o  x  , 
with  an  energy  similar  to  thl  w'th  whM  .^^'^  ^"'^  ^"^^^"d 
rushed  into  Canaan.  To  the  huT^^v  ^  /^'  ^'^^^^^  ««brew 
England  was  indeed  a  lanrflotnTwi,^^^^^^^^^^  ^he  North, 
new  comers  were  hooted  in  the  stvfpt?^  .-  ""^  ^^^^^^  The 
But  the  benefit  to  England  was  g  ea  The  ""'  ^"  *'^  «^^8- 
Lowland  Scotch,  ceasitg  to  cu Itfvate  th.  ^^''°"'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  «- "'- 
turned  their  attention  fo  the  Fnl^fri.  '""^  "^^"^^^^  dialect,  ^--  i'^- 

any  literature  in  Scotland  Tn  the^  T^^'T  ^'^^^'^  ^^«  ^ardi; 
Mox  Plack  Book,  Ahx  9%  and  unT  .^'^  ^^"'"^•^'  -^^  C^^' 
ture  was  gradually  purged  of  thot.'^'  ""^^^^^^  ^"^-  "^era- 
it-  Mr.  Drake  hT^  I  tl  X^'^°^  7"^^^^«  -hich  disfigured 
literature  in  Elizabeth'HeiL  ?t1  "^  '^'^''  ^''^^^  ^iew  of 

4to,  i.  pp.  426-736 ;  L  ;722&^'^'L?^  ^'^  ^^-^^^'  18^7, 
cannot  agree  with  him  wLn  he  snt  7*"  ,  '^~''^)'  ^  ^^^^-inlj 
legitimate  subject  of^dliration  S  ^'  '•  -•  P'  ^^'^  "<^^«  ^^^^ 
these  details  is^he  e.tra~  ecunlitHT/T.  ^  "^^^^  ^^ 
era;  that  in  the  course  of  fifty/woTears  L/i^n'  ^^"/^«P«^"-» 
consideration,"  &c.  &c     « f  h/f  T     i       '         ^"dependent  of  any 

three  bards  sLuldhtSJr^or/d""^  '^^'^^'  ^^^  ^^-^^ 

HenryVILforbreakingtre'   we   nff."^   ^'^    ^^   ^""^J^   as  ^ht.  i.. 
effected  this  by  making^heTtrm  ^    ll"^^^^^^^^^         ^-^^^H- 
"diculous.     Shakespeare   rMicXd  'the^  ?^  -^"^^"^  *^«°^ 

''^■raldry  "  i„  Othello  (DraTsShLl  f'  '"^    *^"  "  "^^ 

^^0,  vol.  ii.  pp.  527,  528)  ^^^^''P'<^re  and  his  Times,  1817, 

:^^i^''C'S^:r^j^J')  -^^-  of  James  I.  was 
1843,  p.  39),  has  well  s^d  thif  f f  ^  Economy,  Edinburgh, 
;lonies  in  tl!'e  -enteiUh  t^  ^  oToIT.  "^^^^""^  '- 
'Irew  attention  to  political  economy.  '""'''  ^^^'^^ 

J.  M'Culloch  says  that  the  21  Jac  I    ^^h^.u  r  u- 
"f  oppressive  monopolies,  and  restoring  ..^/f  ^^f '"^/«^^^W  Seeai.o 

,    uu  resioiing  the  freedom  of  internal  ^«'^-  a-^- 
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industry,  did  more  perhaps  tha'.i  any  othei  act  in  the  statute  hook 
to  accelerate  the  propfress  of  improvement "  {Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  Edinburgh,  8vo,  1843,  pp.  35,  36,  and  see  tlie 
same  sentiment  in  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849,  p.  377 
and  p.  867).  Even  the  stage  ruag  with  complaints  against  these 
monopolies.  In  1601  Jonson  notices  them  (Works,  8vo,  1816, 
vol.  ii.  p.  512).  It  is  evident  that  our  common  law  favoured 
monopolies  (see  Bkickstone's  (JvDimentarles,  edit.  Stephens,  1809, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  218,  219). 

6.  A  very  fair  judge  in  such  matters,  I  mean  the  late  Lord 
Jeffrey,  says,  "  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  our  literature,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  touching  rather  the  form  than  the  substance  of  its 
merits,  appears  to  us  to  have  reached  the  greatest  perfection  to 
which  it  has  yet  attained  "  {Jeffrey' a  Ee^ays,  8v0j  1844,  vol.  i, 
pp.  161,  162). 

7.  M'Cnlloch  observes  {Dictionary  of  Commerce,  8vo,  1849, 
p.  540)  that  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  "  until 
the  ascendancy  of  the  republican  party  had  been  established,"  the 
Dutch  so  ttiumphed  in  the  east  that  "  the  English  commerce  was 
nearly  annihilated  there."  Under  Cromwell  it  flourished  so  much 
that  the  English  were  able  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  in  their 
own  markets  (p.  541). 

8.  Drake  {Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  1817,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  666) 
quotes  a  writer  in  Brit.  Bibl.  No.  3,  p.  17,  to  the  effect  that  the 
reign  of  James  was  unfavourable  to  poetry.  Drake  says  (ii.  151) 
"  the  manners  of  James  may  be  truly  painted  by  the  epithets, 
frivolity,  pusillanimity,  extri-agance,  pedantry,  and  cruelty.'  He 
pensioned  Ben  Jonson  (see  Jonson^s  Works,  by  Griford,8vo,  1816, 
vol  ii.  p.  ex.) 

9.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  broke  out  into  every  sort  of  eslia- 
vagance.  Schemes,  compared  to  which  the  schemes  of  Law,  of 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  were  wise 
and  prudent,  filled  men's  minds.  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Fox,  written 
in  1 605,  has  admirably  satirised  the  prevailing  folly  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Politick  Would-be  {Jonson's  Works,  iii.  270),  and  see 
a  list  of  schemes  in  the  admirable  play  the  Devil  is  an  Ass,  which 
was  acted  in  16i6  (Jonson^ s  Worlcs,  vol.  v.  pp.  40-47).  The 
spirit  of  scheming  is  ridiculed  it)  Rowland's  Knave  of  Hearts 
(1613,  p.  51,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  ix.) 

10.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  House  of  Commons 
first  became,  what  with  few  exceptions  it  has  remained  ever  since, 
the  paramount  and  really  supreme  body  in  the  state.    James  I. 
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of  the,e  men  U,,.t    t  ;,„    Z  "'"'""l'"  '"^  ™P«p..la.u; 

xed  in  o„r  lanp-a^e,  auH  ea  I  ^Zf'"  '^fr^  ™P"'^ 

tiie  Dedication  of  Kpica^ne  to  Si     ^  J'  ""'<'  ''J'  •'""«»"  in 

Jertaker,"  „ere  ve../ceIebLed  i:  Te'ld'^r™" 'r"  """■ 
^'  """*«««>  «  /«/a»rf,  8vo,  1836,  p  4e".       ^     *""'  ''"  ^"'™' 

1 1.  The  criminal  indolence  of  n.     i  •      '     . 
pacity  of  hi,  profligate  court°i:  '""«  ^'^  *»  ''''^""'leea  ra- 

a..the„ticated,ri,emevoreEn„fTh  """',?'"•  '^  ■""  f""7 
0  the  met  credulon,  reader  of  httl'r  7"'" '^^e-  *he  faith 
the  crown  was  "  begged"_,uch  w^tf  ^'^'^thmg  that  fell  to 
tbe  times-almoBt  before  James  InewTh  rt™f'  '"P"^'""  "f 
Pve  away.  Ben  Jonson  was  not  afraid  of  rl,  r""  '"'^*''™^  '» 
;l-..t„„  Of  .heggi^g,,    «,,  tliCt-tt^nXri 

-ntiofrtitfTtf„;tfrjf;f '■;,:'■  ™=  -'^^  -  >«'o.  ..»,.o 

/<«»»o„',  rcto,  iv.  89,  and  see  n  5/^  p-''f  "'^  ''"'''''^d  "  (-»«» 
country  was  «  replenished  with  bare  7Ji  „  j  ,''°"'P'a«>i  Hmt  the 
f /«^<,.,  1614,  p.  66,  Percy  Soc  vol  x"' ''>"''  "(^"nesfie 
Jonson  narrowly  escaped  him»„If  1,  •  ■'    ^'  '"  '"W  ">a;  Ben 

Of  Which  he  was\y  no'ltra^H  ;^^^^  ,^-/.^>^'  ^  ^--u^ 

p.  cxlni.)     They  were  called    "TarnV^'^^^'^^^^^ 

arch   1602-3  ('see  W^Zn'.  wS    tl^^'\  ^^^  -s   i„' 
Jleton  has  a  sneer  (vol.  ii.  p.  333^  H.,',      ,?  ^^     ^"^  ^^^«'  ^^^<^- 
■^e  of  James's   arrival   at  Snvick        '1  T' "^^^^^'^-°  t^^ 
2nd  May,  he  made,  accordin/to  ^  T   ^^^'^V^^^'  '^^   ^he 
-en  knights,  and  in  the  Jufy  followL  7.  "'  ^"^"^  ''^^^^^- 

hundred"  (Notes  to  the  J/i/n j  o7 r^ 7^^?'"  three  and  fox.r 
p.  37,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  v.)  ^^  '^  ^^'^^"^'^^  «^  «^^  O.c^inar/e, 

-d^^"5^UV<?:i^J^^^^^^^^^^  the  opposition 

/on^ort'.  ITor/..,  iv.  97).  ^"^^^ements  (see  n«  ^/c/..,.,/,^, 

1816,  vol.  vi.  p.  379)       ^  P"°'  (^'^^^«  ^°  ^«^  '^^^''o^,  8vo! 

IS-  Mizabeth.— Scarcely  was   the    rrr^.f 
?^ave,when  the  parasites  of  James  nf^J  •  "^^T.  '^^^   ^"   ^^^- 
_mo.y.     She,  bexore  wi   se  look  the  proudest  spirit 
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(mailed  alMished,  waH  now  the  mark  at  which  every  potty  jester 
levelled  bia  joke.  I  am  sorry  that  Ben  Jonson  sliould  be  anion^' 
the  number  almost  immediately  after  Elizabeth's  death  (see 
Jonson's  Woi-ka,  8vo,  181(5,  vol.  vi.  pp.  476,  477).  However,  in 
1610,  he  calls  Elizabeth  "that  dear  beloved  of  heaven"  (vol.  vii. 
p.  171). 

i6.  In  1607,  "as  dangerous  as  a  piece  of  Ireland"  sceras  to 
have  been  a  proverbial  expression  (see  MlddletoiCa  Wwks,  8vo, 
1840,  i.  336). 

17.  The  great  attention  paid  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  to  the  study  of  law  is  noticed  by  Chevenix  {Essay  ow 
National  Character,  8vo,  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  326),  who  well  says  that 
it  was  a  symptom  unfavourable  to  despotism. 

18.  Sir  Robert  Naunton  says,  that  duriug  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  men  of  knowledj(e 
and  experience,  but  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  there  was  an 
"  admission  of  too  many  young  heads."  Indeed,  he  adds,  on  the 
authority  of  Recorder  Martin,  that  there  were  in  the  house  "  forty 
gentlemen  not  above  twenty,  and  some  not  exceeding  sixteen 
years  of  age "  {Harleian  Miscellany,  edit.  Park,  ii.  85,  86).  If 
this  is  true,  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  favouritism  of 
James. 

19.  There  was  yet  another  benefit  we  derived  from  the  Scotch. 
James,  like  most  weak-minded  men,  was  a  great  friend  to  the 
clergy,  and  in  particular  to  episcopacy.  But  the  Scotch  hated  the 
bishops,  and  as  they  poured  in  in  great  numbers,  this  in  some 
degree  counterbalanced  the  favouritism  of  James.  The  Scotch,  so 
late  as  1574,  had  "voted  the  bishops  to  be  only  pastors  of  one 
parish,"  and  in  1580  "  the  general  assembly  with  one  voice  de- 
clared diocesan  episcopacy  to  be  unscriptural  and  unlawful" 
{Neat,  i.  444);  and  finally,  in  1592,  they  annulled  all  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  favour  of  episcopacy  (p.  445).  The  hatred  between 
the  Scotch  and  English  was  so  great  that  they  were  constantly 
stabbing  each  other  with  short  daggers,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  1  Jac.  I.  c.  8  made  such  stabbing  a  capital  offence  {Blach- 
etone's  Commentaries,  1809,  iv.  193).  He  quotes  '  Lord  Raym. 
140.'  Coleridge  {Literal^  Remains,  ii.  304,  313)  observes  that 
the  notion  of  passive  obedience  was  encouraged  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  by  many  of  our  dramatists,  who  borrowed  it  from  the 
Spanish  writers. 

20.  James  at  his  accession  was  in  the  full  prime  of  manhood. 
His  advantages  had  been  great  and  rare.     He  had  learnt  some 
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I,  this  in  some 


political  lessons  of  tliP  I.wri.    *  • 

"wn  p.™.  ti,„  da„Ve'r„f  r,:^;x'rr'-  "'■ """ '""  -  "- 

'"'  »;*'■  "»  c.im»,  of  l,i,  „„„  2t  ,t  f7'""1  "'  "  "»"""•    He 

he  .l,arpe»t  retribution,  .mtilTw  "    !    7,°^'  "'"?  ''^  »'"P  «»!> 

■»!no.m„i„„,  d„„i,,.    i,„'|,'j  i",,"™''^''"''  M"  *«.  ended  by  an 

»"d  ,n„rt  leaded  men  „f  tit  ^^    I'T'TV'^  "°''  "'  "'«  »"   " 
«■"»  P"».ible  t„  correct  tl,e  /f  ■  '"'  '*"'"'  "Wything  tluit 

"""-•    But  all  walin  val:  """"""''  "''  '"»  »-k  and  i^.o,!' 

■"  ISM  bad   for  the  fir«t  tZ^dm     '  ,/''^"•'•'"J' »' Vervin. 
TTf  '"^^^''^-el-anamomtof  ?  *'  "'"'"■"«'  '=™*"'-V. 
t«  Wance  the  po.er  of  .Spa™     Uvall£T%°:  """"  ''•''»''•''  '■« 
'"■  "I)  -ay,  of  the  treaty  of  VervZ   "f I     "T'  *'  '^™»«"'". 
»;-  n.n«,  il  ,a  conrtituait  apr^,  lS,l    /?'"'"""  '"  '''"'■'<^<' ' 
«v.le,,   plus  forte  <i„.e,k  nCaitC",  -  ^^ '''°'»' ''<' «"«■■«» 
P"wer  of  the  hou,e  of  BourbonTa,  Zt"  '"^'     ^'""'  '"'"e  the 

™  ending,  and  James  at  hi,  aleeiio!  f  '^'T',''.*'''  """  "^ '^"«l"« 
of  Europe.  '  accession  found  himself  the  arbiter 

.tatu;e1!:renin;  thtpterrftir''"''  ''"""'  ^"-"'^d  '"a 
ot  his  reign.  And  the  sTcrilice  he  T,"™'  ™'  ■"  *''"  «'»'  year 
people  buttothebishoprne  ,  J,'  rfT''j'  ™  ■""  '»  'l■« 
:t  yi'^n  e'';X"  b^  ^I,  A^  "- 

>-.  -..  ii.  P.  3.0,  an?;:;i  if ^;ir<:"rir'  «- 

«3),  the  question  mere^^ttTas  .^TT'T'''    '«»»'  ^ol    ^ 
was  allowed  no  blame  co^d  Z  !  ^'''''^  »'  '"■"""g;  "if 

from  the  nature  of  the  divelsio^.""^*'  *"  ""^  ""'^Wsh!;  but 

»hoIve?slo!dd1i:;:d,t'S' tte*  WrJ"'  °'  ^  P-™"'-  <■" 
"ted  by  the  pope.  The  3  Jac  I  e^  f  oT  ""^  ""''''''  <^''"^«- 
(^0..  on  the  imAter  or  seller  of  J' K't'  '?'""''<'  »'^  »  «■"■ 
"•  115).  """"  °'  P°P'«1'  books  (see  Blachtmie, 

(fcfeW,  Commentaries  iytilj^''^^ ''""''«''  "^  ™<^'>»ry 

'»a'ountdtt:nrt„Th'^':«''-"  "at  the  injury  toot  p,„c„ 
vol.  „.  •  *"■''  "hegea,  the  judge  will  change  the 
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venue.  This  exercise  of  just  power  on  the  part  of  the  judge 
began  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  {Blackstone'a  Commentaries,  edit- 
Christian,  1809,  iii.  294). 

29.  See  Art.  1.  The  truth  is,  that  James  was  a  usurper  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England  (see  Hallayn's  Const.  History,  8vo, 
1842,  vol.  i.  p.  283),  so  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  crown,  except 
on  the  ground  of  divine  right. 

30.  Notes  on  Church  History. — For  the  first  two  years  of 
James  I.  see  Soames's  Elizabethan  Keligious  History,  8vo,  1839, 
pp.  517-593,  and  read  Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  story  of  the  Nag's  Head  consecration  must,  if  generally  be- 
lieved, have  weakened  the  church.  Soames  says  it  was  first 
mentioned  by  Kellison  in  1608  {Soames,  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation, vol.  iv.  p.  692).  Lord  Brougham  has  well  pointed  out 
the  natural  tendency  of  a  despotic  prince  to  favour  the  clergy 
(Political  Philosophy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  76).  Lord 
Brougham  says  positively  that  James  should  not  have  gone  to 
war  for  the  sake  of  the  palatine  his  son-in-law  {Brougham's  Poli- 
tical Philosophy,  8vo,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  516).  On  the  reign  of 
James  I.  read  Brougham's  Political  Philosophy,  iii.  266,  et  seq. 
The  lavishness  of  James  was  partly  the  cause,  partly  the  effect  of 
the  decline  of  the  state.  See  on  this  profusion  some  admirable 
remarks  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  v.  chap.  18,  CEuvres  de  Montes- 
quieu, Paris,  1835,  p.  224.  Even  in  1589,  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  is  clearly  laid  down  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (see 
Cooper'' s  Admonition  to  the  People  of  England,  pp.  176,  177, 
edit.  8vo,  1847).  Kead  vol.  ii.  of  Chaloner's  Missionary  Priests. 
The  first  volume  I  have  read  and  noted  for  Elizabeth.  Kead 
also  the  Egerton  Papers,  edit.  Camden  Society,  p.  359,  to  end, 
and  vol.  iii.  of  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  and  the 
Sydney  Letters,  edit.  Collins,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  266  to  the  end. 
Letters  of  Literary  Men,  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  Camden  Society,  1843, 
p.  107  to  the  end. 

31.  Mr.  Alison,  without  quoting  any  authority,  says  that  Ireland 
"  did  not  contain  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  more  than  2,000,000 
of  souls"  {Alison's  Principles  of  Population,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  i. 
p.  24).  What  Schiller  has  finely  said  of  Philip  II.  as  compared 
with  Charles  V.,  also  applies  to  James  I.  as  compared  with  Eliza- 
beth. "  Philipp  musste  um  so  viel  mehr  Despot  seyn  als  sein 
Vater,  um  so  viel  enger  sein  Geist  war  ;  oder  mit  andern  Worten, 
er  musste  sich  um  so  viel  angstlicher  an  allgemeine  Regeln  halten 
je  weniger  er  zu  den  Arten  und  Individuen  herabsteigen  kounte 
{Abfall  diiV  Niederkmdei  in  Schiller''s  Werke,  band  viii.  p-  "1, 
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full  coffea;  and  no  debte  "  rr^^°''^'T  *^^*  Elizabeth  "left 
Brewer,  1839,  vol.  ITb)  ^^p  ^^«f  ^  ^^^^  of  James  I.,  edif 
century  Sir  Henry  wXn^;  J^,  f.^,^^,  -d  of  the  sixteen  h 
as  was  generally  supposed,  and  tlat  at  ^^  ^'^  "'^^  ««  ^^^ong 
be  apprehended  from  France  (see  TToLf't'?"'^  ^^°^^^-  ^-«  t! 
Lond.  folio,  1857,  pp.  no    25fiT     n  '^^'^'^'  ^-^  Christendom 

James  and  Elizab;t?^wL  Jhf  f  Le^'dif  "1  '^^"^"^^  ^^^-- 
lences  he  received,  which  Eli^S  ,tll''     ^^^^^Z  the  benevo- 
Manuscnpts,  by  Kempe,  p.  218)     In  iS  '^^^^  ^^^  (^«^«% 
ingham  gave  the  king,  queen  and  Fr.    t^'  ?"  ^"^^  ^^  ^"^k- 
which  cost  4,000^.    "The  rrif      /    °'^  ambassador  a  banouet 
down  t,e  roo.  ,,  ,  sh^Jer^tt^^I^/f^^^^^ 
Camden  Society,  vol.  xli).      For  f  trad," r?''  ^'""''^^  P'  ^8, 
(>owne  conspiracy,  see  Pinkerton'    r\  '"''^   ^^count  of  the 

vol.  1.  p.  443.  ■^inj.ertons  Correspondence,  8vo,  1830 

»-  d.v,nes  spoke  of  ki„g,  f,,,  at  pp"  39  rwr^""'  •^™'"^ 

^oadomar  is  related   by  Bishon  r\  h  '      *'•    ^^  '"'««<l»te  of 

'»me  c„iou,  anecdote,,  of  Jami  f  L  'ji'  '^  P,'  '">•  ^l.ere  a,e 
Traditions  (Camden  Society,  1839  l'\  ^^""S''  ^"ectiotes  and 
»e  very  creditable  to  his  g^'„d  t!^  "ir  J'  ''>'  """  <»*  P- 12«) 
5'  Collier  for  the  CamdenloltX"  ?'°  ''*^'^''';''  ^"P^'''  ("dited 
«ter  respecting  James  I.  and  b  s  com    '^  '^       ""''  "'' ""!''''"'' 
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Bruce  has  in  Archseologia  (xxviii.  422,  423)  brought  together 
the  circumstances  of  suspicion  against  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  has 
published  his  curious  letters  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  His  con- 
clusion, however,  that  "if  bearing  in  mind  these  things  we 
read  the  following  letters,  we  shall  be  irresistibly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Lord  Mounteagle  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
plot,  and  earned  his  reward  by  betraying  his  companions,"  ap- 
pears to  me  much  too  hasty ;  and  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it,  even  without  the  evidence  advanced  by  Mr.  Jardine 
(Archoiologia,  xxix.  80-95),  who  has  shown  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  date  of  these  letters.  Mr.  Jardine,  whose  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  of  value,  has  in  the  true  spirit  of  candour  retracted 
the  unfavourable  conclusions  he  had  formerly  drawn  against  Lord 
Mounteagle,  and  he  says  (p.  94),  "  Though  it  is  by  no  means 
proved  to  be  impossible  that  this  nobleman  was  a  guilty  confede- 
rate, the  weight  of  evidence  is  at  present  in  his  favour."  Bishop 
Goodman  {Memoir  of  James  /.  i.  104)  says  positively  that 
Tresham  "  wrote  this  letter  to  my  Lord  Mounteagle."  Mr.  Butler 
has  advanced  sound  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  Mary  Abingdon  (see  his  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics,  8vo, 
1822,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176,  441,  446).  In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
(vol.  i.  pp.  188-196,  1807,  4to),  is  a  curious  contemporary 
account  of  the  execution  of  the  conspirators. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  believed  that  James  had  arbitrary 
power.  See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  436  of  Birch's  Historical  Ne- 
gotiations, 8vo,  1749,  where  Sir  George  Carew,  in  a  Relation 
^presented  to  the  King,  distinguishes  between  England  and  France. 
The  Cardinal  d'Orsal  says  in  his  letters  (iii.  1  S3,  158,  12rao, 
1722)  that  Cotton,  confessor  to  Henry  IV.  approved  of  James's 
apology  for  the  oath,  "  comme  etablissant  solidement  le  devoir 
d'obeissance  civile  "  {Gregoire,  Histoire  de  Confesseurs,  p.  319). 
Cahusac,  in  his  curious  Traite  historique  de  la  Danse,  tome  iii. 
pp.  25,  32,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  splendid  festivities 
which  took  place  in  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  elector  palatine  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  At  that  period  we 
were  certainly  superior  in  point  of  taste  to  our  French  neighbours ; 
indeed,  Cahusac  cannot  speak  with  patience  of  the  ballets  of  the 
contemporary  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  which  he  calls  (tome  iii.  p.  3) 
•'  froides  allusions — compositions  triviales — fonds  miserables." 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says  James  I.  was  inclined  to  Catholicism 
(see  p.  115  of  his  Private  Memoirs,  8vo,  1827,  edited  by  Sir  H. 
Nic  Us).  It  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  some  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  dislike  borne  by  James  I.  to  his  son  Henry,  that 
Montague,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  editing  the  king's  works. 
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mentions  in  his  dedication  to  Prince  Charles  the  death  of  Henrv 
but^expresses  no  regret  (see  Ja.^es  L,  Works,  folio,!  616,  ^ig!^; 

For  the  drunken  habits  of  the  ladies  of  his  court  see  N,.,.^ 

se?  ITlbtd"  "^r"'  ''''^  '''•  '•  PP-  '''-''''  Asriames  h  S 
salt,  see  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  368,  369. 

In  Morgan's  Phoenix  Britannicus,  1731    4to  nn  /^i    ^a  ,u 

"Dedart^Ton^^^^^^^^^         ^l''''     ^'  PP"  ^^'^-^^1'  ^  P^^l-^^ed  a 
^ecJaration     of  James  when  King  of  Scotland. 

Pinkerton  (^ria.^^  Scotish  Poems,  Lond.  1786,  vol  i  r,  cxiv  ^ 
relates  a  good  anecdote  of  him.  ^'         ^ 

of  ^l  %lZ"f7  "^'"'^  ^'^^  "^  ^'''^''  I-  i«  Siven  by  Irving  (Lives 
0/  ^/<e  ^co^.^A  Poets,  8vo,  1810,  2nd  edit  ii  209  w^\   w?.  . 

work  m  his  native  language  "  {im.  ii.  285).  ^  ' 

Ac™IS/h-  f™P°^'?''--  P'o*' »"«  pp.  247-279  of  Town^end', 
Accusations  of  History  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  8vo   1823 

i^r.wes,  edit.  Halliwell,  Svo,   1845,  vol.  i.  nn    4fi_Aq      n'T? 

f  iX\f  j:\he'':^Lrrr°/ftT:r;f  r"th'''- 

leavpn "     sjiV  o-^       t^,t^  *^*^"^    "^"^    Lutheran 

men  "L        .    T!"  ^^^"^'  ^^y^  (i-  P-  143)  that  in  1620  "all 
men    began  to  doubt  the  succession  of  the  elector. 
Kespecting  the  excitement  produced  by  Scot's  Vox  Populi  see 

seemtrhavettaira''^  f .  h     long-winded  speeches  of  James 
to  inf««r       1         ^"^"g^  fashion  in  oratory,  and  have  ffone  far 
to  infect  our  language  with  trumpery  Latinisms.    In  lesfrSii  S. 
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D'Ewes  addressed  his  Suffolk  tenants  on  the  occasion  of  taking 
possession  of  a  farm  which  devolved  to  him  on  his  father's  death. 
The  speech,  which  D'Ewes  {Autobiography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32-37) 
has  carefully  preserved,  is  equal  to  anything  James  ever  delivered. 
I  can  only  afford  room  for  two  extracts. 

He  thus  addresses  the  clowns  of  Suffolk,  «  When,  withal,  I  con- 
sider the  corrupted  nature  of  man,  as  it  is  of  itself  utterly  disabled 
to  do  bene,  so  as  it  is  backward  by  itself  to  perform  honeatum." 
And  again,  «  But  there  is  a  threefold  obligation  and  bond  which 
I  have  upon  you.  The  first  is  aacramentum,  or  per  jusjurandum 
— the  second  is  seculi,  or  per  conauetudinem — and  the  third  is 
reditual,  or  per  aolutionem ;  and  a  threefold  cord,  I  suppose,  is 
not  easily  broken."  In  1621,  the  rage  of  the  London  apprentices 
was  directed  against  Gondomar  {D'Ewes,  Autobiography,  vol.  i. 
p.  187).  D'Ewes  (vol.  i.  p.  264)  expresses  his  surprise  that  so 
little  concern  was  shown  on  the  death  of  James  I. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Prince  Henry  was  vain,  for  he  was  flattered 
to  the  very  top  of  his  bent.  See,  for  instance,  the  high-flowir 
adulation  of  Ben  Jonson  {Works,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  vii.  pp.  114, 
170,  171). 

In  the  Staple  of  News,  written  immediately  after  the  death  of 
James  I.,  there  is  a  sneer  at  Grondomar,  and  an  allusion  to  Mid- 
dleton's  Game  of  Chess  (see  Ben  Jonaon's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  247). 

The  "  Gunpowder  Plot  "  was  made  a  sort  of  puppet  show.  This 
is  mentioned  in  1614  by  Ben  Jonson  (vol.  iv.  p.  503,  and  see 
vol.  viii,  p.  426). 

Ben  Jonson  pays  a  most  remarkable  compliment  to  James  in 
his  35th  Epigram.  He  calls  him  one  "  whose  manners  draw  more 
thai-  thy  powers  constrain  "  (  WorJcs,  viii.  170).  James  I.  mounted 
the  throne  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  mighty 
empire  of  Spain  had  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada ;  and  scarcely  had  it  recovered  from  this  when,  during 
the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  still  further  crippled  by  the 
great  and  successful  expedition  of  Raleigh  and  Essex  against 
Cadiz  {Lingard,  297).  Ireland,  which  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England,  was  just 
before  the  accession  of  James  completely  subdued  by  Lord  Mount- 
joy  {Lingard,  334,  335). 
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durinf  X  r^'i  w'\^'  ^'™^  "^  '^''  ^''^''''  ^f  the  country 
Nor  if  i  ^'"'^  ^^'  ^y  considering  the  rise  in  the  price  of  corn 
Nor  IS  ,t  any  answer  to  this  to  say  that  after  the  Revolut  on  of 
1688  corn  maintained,  because  this  was  partly  owin.  to  the 
bounty  which  William  III.  granted  in  1688,  and  partly  to  e 
debasement  m  the  silver  coin.     The  rise  of  co  n  in  the  middle    f 

nthrtTerf ''^"'^"^^^  *'^  ™^^^  ^^--^^^^^  beluTe  it  I 
m  the  teeth  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  •  at  least  if  w.  nV 

::::^k'trthiT"'^  ^^•^^^^■^^^'  p-  ^'^  ^^^^  t'Tete'izxii 

country!  ^^'^  "'"'^   ''  ^^^   ^^^   -^^^^^^  in   this 

2    In  proportion  as  the  middle  classes  raised  their  voices  a^-iin.f 
the  drama,  exactly  in  that  proportion  did  the  court  frvoufrd 

c^^^ta;  it  h"/"'f  ^  '^''  '"^^"^'  ^^^  '^^  ^--  preceding ^h 
mil  wai   It  had  reached  its  height,  not  as  a  popular  but  as  n 

fashionable  pursuit.    In  1632  and  1633,  it  was  not  uncommon  fo^ 

young  men   "  university  scholars,"  to  pay  for  having  th^rivs 

I     performed  (see   Collier,  History  of  DrLatic  Pol^Ztl' 

been^/jerTh  "''vT  ''A"  '"^  ^^^^^  40,000 ' plays  Cd 
been  printed.     This  is  believed  by  Collier  (iii.  391),  but  it  is  in 

he  highest  degree  improbable   that   so   hot-headed  a  partisan 
.should  not  grossly  exaggerate.  paitisan 

3.  So^^they,  of  course,  has  no  doubt  that  Charles  wrote  the 

feral  .vf^T^'^n'"''  ^^"*  ^"^  '^^'^^^  '^^^^^^  from  in- 
teinal  evidence  (The  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  8vo,  1848,  p  430V 

na  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ticknor  in  1824,  he  slys,  "  as  far  as^mtnu  e' 

1849:  fZZol^tlTrt  '^^■^•^^^-^--  ^f  ^'  ^outkey,  8vo, 

4;  The  great  Harvey  told  Bishop  Hackett  that  during  the  re- 

belhon  he  had  met  with  more  diseases  generated  from  tie  mind 

han  from  any  other  cause  ;  and  a  similar  remark  has  been  ma  do 

respecting  the  great  Fr  nch  revolution. 

5-  Happily  for  England,  the  Civil  War  did  not  last  long.     In- 

"eaa  ot   attairs.     With  the  exception  of  Wentworth    no   mnn 

the  death  of  the  second  Cecil.  The  consequence  was,  everything 
^ent  to  rmn.  In  the  east  our  pnmme-ce  w^^  --arl-  -.>--i  !? 
(see  Am  7  nf  rr^rr  Tif  c  T  "  "\""'^'^^  ^^»s  ,icaii_y  aimimlated 
^see  AiiT.^7  ot  my  Life  of  James  I.  in  this  volume). 
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6.  The  people,  always  short-sighted,  and  always  indifferent  to 
the  exercise  of  power  which  does  not  immediately  press  on  them- 
selves, would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  allowed  Charles 
time  to  ripen  his  infamous  plan  of  converting  a  nation  of  free  men 
into  a  nation  of  slaves.    But,  fortunately,  there  was  a  principle  in 
operation  which  roused  the  coimtry  to  the  struggle  before  the 
tyrant  had  time  to  arm.    As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
1  shall  consider  it  at  some  length.     In  the  preceding  volume  I 
have  explained  the  effects  produced  on  the  whole  structure  of 
society  by  the  sudden  change  which  took  place  in  the  value  oi 
the  precious  metals ;  and  I  have  shown  that  the  fall  of  prices  was 
particularly  detrimental  to  those  landlords  whose  lands  were  per- 
manently let  at  a  fixed  rent.     But  tlie  sovereign  was  the  greatest 
landlord  in  the  country,  and  while  his  reuta  remained  nominally 
the  same,  the  value  was  rapidly  falling.     It  appears  {Jacub,  On 
the  Precious  Metala,  ii.  70)  that  during  the  oixteenth  century  the 
<urroncy  of  Europe  had  been  more  than  trebled.     This  was,  of 
course,  followed  by  a  corresponding  rise  in   prices;    and  thiis, 
while  that  part  of  the  royal  revenue  which  was  derived  from 
lands,  was  almost  stationary,  its  purchasing  power  was  rapidly  de- 
creasing.    Mary  would  have  felt  the  inconvenience  seriously,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  gold  which  Philip  so  liberally  poured  into  her 
coffers.     Elizabeth  did  feel  this  inconvenience,  but  as  she  liad  no 
design  against  the  liberty  of  her  subjects,  she  contented  herself 
with  practising  a  rigid  frugality,  and  this  virtue,  so  rare  in  a 
prince,  has  been  actually  brought  against  !her  as  a  charge  by 
modern  authors.     The  pacific  policy  of  James  I.  prevented  the 
royal  embarrassments  from  making  any  very  alarming  head,  but 
Charles  I.  had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne  when  he  plunged  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  a  schoolboy  into  a  costly  and  protracted  war. 
From  that  war  he  at  length  extricated  himself  at  the  expense  of 
a  ruined  reputation  and  a  beggared  exchequer.     A  few  years  of 
rigid  economy  would  have  restored  his  affairs,  and  have  enabled 
him  with  increased  resources  to  fixecute  those  plans  which  he  me- 
ditated against  the  liberties  of  his  people.     This  was  the  course 
which  was  recommended  by  the  only  able  councillor  he  ever  had 
— tlie  great  Thomas  Weutworth,  Earl  of  Strafford.     But  this  was 
too  far-seeing  a  course  to  suit  the  T,arrow  intellect  of  Charles. 
He  was  impatient  to  begin  at  onee  the  honourable  task  of  en- 
slfis  ing  his  countrymen,  and  his  revenues  being  unequal  to  pay  an 
army,  he  put  in  force  all  thi.  iVs  jurces  of  his  prerogative  to  fill 
his  treasury.     This  is  precisely  ii    tep  at  which  revolutions  break 
out.    There  is  scarcely  any  description  of  insult  which  a  powerful 
and  prudent  prince  may  not  pass  or-  hk  subjects,  provide^  he  only 
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spares  their  pockets.  He  may  fill  his  harem  with  the  flower  of 
the  country-he   may  ravish   the   wives   and   dati^hters  of  hi« 

ot  the  people.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  there  hat 
never  been  a  revolution  except  when  the  people  were  groaninjr 
under  the  burden  of  taxation.  b^"«*i"»^ 

r/'-^^T.i^f  ^  ^^^^'  ^""  •^^"«""  ^^«  discouraged  by 
Char.es  I.  ((?,/^,Z'«  /../«  o/  Jon«.m,  p.  cliii);  but  in  iLo    he 

-nt  him  100^.  (p.  cliii),  and  increased^o  100  .  the  W  Ilk 
given  him  by  James  I.  (p.  div.  clvi.,  and  vol.  v.  pp.  4.39, ^40) 
and  ordered  him  "to  prepare  tlie  usual  entertainments  f;r  the 
fentwity  of  the  new  year"  (p.  dviii).  In  the  Discover  es 
wmten  about  1630  Ben  Jonson  says,  ^'Now  letters  only  mX' 
men  vile.  He  is  upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
temptible  nickname  "  (  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  162). 

the^haLf  V?r  ^"'P''?;^.^"«^  '^'  ^^^'^'^  i-  w-as  thus  strengthening 
he  hands  of  the  republicans,  the  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  served 

to  encourage  and  direct  their  proceedings.     At  the  end  of  the 
teen  h  century  they  had  seen  the  United  States  of  HollanJ 

after  a  long  and  glorious  struggle,  finally  succeed  in  their  g^^  a 

efforts  against  the  tyranny  of  Pbilip.     They  had  seen  that  the 
onsequence  of  this  was  the  establishment  of  a  repub^c  who  e 

feats  reminded  Europe  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the 

saniello,  a  brililiamt,  though  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  a  futile 
etiort  to  invigorate  the  emasculated  spirit  of  modern  Italy.  Thev 
ad  seen  too  that  in  France  the  outraged  spirit  of  the  people 
ad  at  length  succeeded  in  humbling  the  king,  and  finally  in 
driving  him  with  ignominy  from  his  own  capital.  The  minds  of 
men  mflamed  by  such  spectacles  and  burning  with  just  resent- 
ment against  Charles,   began  to  meditate  a  great  aid  decili4 

9;  The  general  appearance  of  Europe  was  well  calculated  to 
exeie  the  alarm  of  the  English  Protestants.  Indeed  it  appeared 
as  If  England  and  Holland  were  the  only  countries  where  Re- 
formers would  be  even  allowed  to  exist.  Even  in  Holland, 
Barne  It  had  just  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  Catholic 
paity  began  to  have  hopes;  and  in  a  new  war  with  Spain  the 
Du  eh  were  defeated,  and  in  Germany  and  France  the  Protes- 

Latll'^''V'r'^''^^'''i^^''^'^-     ^''   '^^   striking   picture   in 
Lavallee,  Histoire  des  Franjais,  iii.  89,  and  the  very  year  before 
the  accession  of  Charles,  Richelieu  had  taken  power. 
10.  The  indolent  spirit  of  James  had  caused  him  to  be  re. 
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garded  with  contempt  rather  than  with  fear.  But  Charles,  thou-rh 
a  thoroughly  bad  man,  had  a  certain  rude  ability  whicli  compen- 
sated many  of  the  defects  of  his  understanding.  Kis  fate  was 
soon  decided.  He  had  sown  the  wind,  and  he  was  now  to  reap  the 
whirlwind.  Within  [ten]  years  after  the  sword  was  first  drawn,  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  castle ;  [two]  years  later  his  head  was 
taken  off  in  front  of  his  own  palace. 

11.  Notes.  — ^^  The  deserved  though  melancholy  fate  of 
Charles  I."  (Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  8vo,  1849,  p.  49).  Even 
in  1589,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  clearly  lays  down  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  (see  Cooper's  Admonition  to  the  People  of  Em- 
land,  1589,  pp.  176,  177,  8vo,  1847).  Read  Verney's  Notes  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  published  by  Camden  Society,  and  Auto- 
biography of  Sir  John  Bramston,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xxxii. 

12.  Charles,  who  cared  little  for  the  literature  of  England, 
cared  still  less  for  that  of  Scotland  (see  Botver's  History  of  the 
Umveraity  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  181). 

13.  Clarendon's  History  is  unfair  (see  CamphelVs  Chancellors, 
111.171,266). 

There  are  some  interesting  debates  in  Verney's  Notes  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  Camden  Society,  1845.  At  pp.  137-139  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  attempt  made  by  Charles  co  seize  the 
five  members,  and  at  pp.  57-59  is  a  fuller  list  than  any  yet  pub- 
lished of  the  minority  who  voted  in  favour  of  Stratford.  See 
Melanges,  par  V/gneul  lAIarville,  Paris,  1725,  tome  i.  p.  186.  In 
1648,  Parliament  published  a  list  of  «  i:x.propriations  purchased" 
(see  it  in  Morgan's  Phoenix  Brltannicus,  1731.  4tc,  pp.  81-93; 
see  also  pp.  133-149).  Respecting  the  charge  made  against  the 
Catholics  of  being  the  cause  of  Charles's  execution,  see  Le  Clerc, 
Bibhotheque  universelle,  xi.  475,  &c.  It  has  been  doubted  if 
Charles  had  a  "cL.istian  burial "  (see  pp.  24,  25  of  Lake's  Diary, 
m  vol.  i.  of  Camden  Miscellany,  4to,  1847). 

Sir  Simon  D'Ewes  {Autobiography,  edit.  Halliwell,  8vo,  1845, 
vol.  n.  pp.  47-51)  has  some  very  bitter  remarks  upon  Sir  Nicliolas 
Hyde,  which  seem  suggested  by  feelings  of  personal  hostility. 
See  (at  vol.  ii.  p.  198)  an  anecdote  respecting  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  having  his  hat  on  before  the  king.  Charles's  admi- 
ration  of  handsome  women  once  nearly  got  him  into  a  scrape 
when  he  was  in  Madrid  (see  Wynne's  Relation  in  D'Ewes'  Auto- 
biography, vol.  ii.  pp.  441-443).  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Staple  of 
News,  written  immediately  after  the  death  of  James  I.,  speaking 
of  a  gossip,  says  she  knew  «  which  boy  rode  upon  a  lamb  in  the 
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likeness  of  a  roaring  lion"  (Works,  8vo,   1816,  vol.  v.  p.  261) 
Tlus,  I  suppose,  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  limb. 


»  Chancellors, 


CROMWELL. 

I.  Mr.  Mill    says  that  the  Navigation  Laivs  "  were  probablv 

S/Zr;??    f-^--^-»-o-'    politically    ex?:tn?' 

D  4887  ^    {  VI         "^i  ^^^onomy,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1849,  vol.  ii. 

fn<    trade  ^'r^^'r  ^'^"!  .^-^"^^^^  ^--^ners  from  our  coast- 
ing tiade  {M^CullocKa  DicUonary  of  Com^nerce,  1849,  p  304) 
The  great  s  ep  was  taken  in  1650  (p.  336 ;  see  also  pp.  878,  879  ' 

f.r  fl  n  '  ^°'*^*"*^^  by  Edward  Prideaux,  attorney-genera 
for  the  Commonwealth-the  immediate  consequence  of  whTch 
was  a  saving  to  the  Dublic  nf  7  nna/  ..  ..  »«4"eiice  or  wiuch 

masters     T^  ifi^7  '  ""  ^^'''''  °"  account  of  post- 

iV  the  Pos  Offio™T-T"*'  "■''  "''^^^  ^^  ^^•«-^^"  r-«P-t- 
ir^  „      i'ost-Office,  whicli    remained  in    force    till    17S4^.o 

^/'(7.M.  i)^c^/o.,„,  of  Com^rce,  8vo,  S,  p  1037  ind 
Common  Place  Book,  Art.  2163).  ^  ' 

3.  Eveiy  moment   that  the  hard  necessities  of   his  position 
lowed  hnn  to  spare  from  war  was  dedicated  to  encouraing    he 
P  ead  of  knowledge.     Newspapers  had  been  published  in  Eng 
Land  for  nearly  seventy  years,  but  were  still  unknown  in  Scothnd 

^'^^^  {Jil'CaUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  8vo,  18i9,  p  893) 

4ch'il'itT7^'^^"  ^Z  ^°^''  ^^''"^^^^  «^^  ^^dian  commerce, 
Inch  m  the  two  precedmg  reigns  was  nearly  destroyed  aoain 
uised  Its  head  (see  Art.  5  of  my  Charles  I.  in  this  volume)'' 

5.  ExcL.e  duties  were  first  introduced  by  a  parliamentarv  or 
d.nance  m  1643,  and  adopted  by  the  bostile'roydist  (^"^2" 
Dictionary  of  Commerce,  1849,  p.  584).  ^^^^ocns 

6.  Chevenix  (Essay  on  National  Charctcfer,  8vo,  1832,  vol  ii 
p.  22o   says,  "  Cromwell,  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  M^arin  m  .i- 
"wasely  connected  his  arms  with  this  ministr  to  hu^rCn 
instead  of  supporting  that  kingdom,  already  much  weakened/'     ' 

8.  In  a  letter,  written  in  1821,  Southey  says  of  Ireland, «  Crom- 
well s  government,  if  it  had  lasted  twenty  years  Ioniser  wo^d 
Ct^:     iV^t  '^T'"(^^f^  «-^  Cor^oni:7:'M2!H 
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Sei'  also 
AuT.  9. 
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9.  Blackstone  {C<>mmentarUs,  i.  254)  thinks  thn*  an  am})ag. 
sador  who  "  conHpires  the  death  of  the  king  in  whose  land  he  is" 
may  hn  cxecnteci ;  but  for  any  lesser  offence,  should  be  sent  fur 
puuistiineut  lo  his  own  country.  See  also  the  notes  of  Christian 
on  Uii  p.!.s3age,  whore  the  execution  of  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador by  Cromwell  in  1654  is  Cv  sidered.  Mr.  7[allain  thinks  an 
ambassador  may  be  punished  {Gomtitutional  UUt.  1H42,  i.  157, 
158).    See  Am.  11. 

10.  He  was  a  great  pairon  of  our  literature,  and  amont?  other 
tilings  ordered  law  proceedings  to  be  carried  on  in  English  instead 
of  Latin  (see  Common  Place  Book,  Art.  1930). 

11.  Amha88ador.~ln  1571,  the  •' doctors "  were  asked,  in  re- 
ference to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  if  an  ambassador  retained  his  pri- 
vileges after  he  had  excited  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  {Muv(lin.-< 
State  Papers,  p.  18).  Elizabeth  said  that  thoir  answer  was  in  the 
negative  {Murdln,  p.  55).  In  1586,  the  French  ambassador  in 
England,  being  questioned  respecting  his  knowledge  of  plots 
against  Elizabeth,  refused  to  answer  ;  and  said  that  "  he  was  an 
ambassador,  and  thereby  bound  only  to  make  accompt  of  all  liis 
doings  to  the  king  his  master"  (Murdiu,  p.  583).  In  November, 
1571,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  bishop  of  Ross  would  U- 
executed  (see  Gorrespondance  diplomatique  de  Fenelon,  tome  iv. 
p.  295).  Indeed  in  January,  1572,  the  queen  threatened  t(^  exe- 
cute him  (tome  iv.  p.  344). 

1 2.  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  and  ono  which  may  well 
tend  to  check  the  first  heat  of  ambition,  that  this  great  man,  tlie 
greatest  of  all  our  sovereigns,  produced  no  permanent  effect  on 
his  country.  He  stood  alone ;  he  had  neither  counsellor  nor 
friend  :  uor  could  any  one  be  found  to  succeed  him.  His  course 
was  but  as  a  ripple  in  the  ocean,  of  which  the  next  wave  effaces 
the  slightest  trace. 

The  spirit  of  Puritanism  has  left  still  more  permanent  effect  . 
The  Civil  War  was  a  struggle  between  the  lingering  spirit  oi 
chivalry  and  the  middle  classes.  For  centuries  all  the  functions 
of  power  had  been  usurped  by  the  nobility  and  the  priests.  Civili- 
zation had  polished  the  aristocracy  and  humanised  the  clergy. 
The  nobles  became  gentlemen ;  the  priests  became  scholars.  But 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  power  of  merchants 
and  lawyers  became  supreme.  Since  that  time  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility  have  been  ciphers,  and  the  government  has  been  wielded 
by  the  middle  classes. 

13.  This  general  disorder  [i.e.  under  Richard  Cromwell]  natu- 
rally broke  up  the   republic,  which   can  never   survive   shocks 
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throng^h  which  a  monnrchy  can  easilv  n,-u     ..  t 

cela  ne  peut  venir  miP  f?o  in  «  ^-       ,  " «tre execut6eg,  comme 

deja  perS„.xiv^r;fe:'zL\xrr:i'vs''"^ 

qmeu,  Paris,  1835,  p.  199).  '"'''^^'P- 3»  ®«^W'«v*  t^ifo7*^««. 

Scotliind,  that  thp  Fn„li.i    ^  /^  ' .  """  Sen<'ral  tradition  in 
.dmiai..;r  he  L^  inlaid  ri'T  .''■°'"'"-"  '"»'  "^^  '» 

«,"ai„ted„ithi:;nw;"„t^^^^^^ 

of  EdinbicTfih,  8vo,  1849,  pf  1,^^""^""""    (CAar«4e™,  rTO»i„,„ 

of  Cromwell,  thouirl    tolerL7.         .?'""''  ""  ""^  government 
the  qiuiker/and  e  '  ™  "^'^  '"""'''''  '°'""  »eet8  e=.eapt 

^hVeat Id  unZ^l^d  ~:.:^'  "^^^  '°  ''-'  '"-  'a^t 

i»d^»  (rcsritr  o/:^Tr  )r  """^  ''^"'-'"' 

61 ;  see  also  p.  Sl\      I  „  J?   -^  1  ,,  ''*;"««°™.  vol.  iii.  pp.  60, 

tl«  Civil  War».  there  «fntt 7         "''*  'P'  '"'  ">"'  ^""'-g 
,S    R    1,     ,'T'°       '8'""'™™''"°'"'' England." 

pointi':, £tir'-  '•  '■  *''^  '"'"«*-  ""^  J-d-al  ap- 


chables  ii. 
Art.  2265.  '     ^''^  Common  Place  Book, 

'te  Puritans  did.    Thev  m!H7L-^    '     i  ',™'- '•  P' 8'*')-    This 
freedom.    Hence  i^ell^^.  '"'°"^  ""^  '"'^'^  --'»--  of 

3.  As  soon  as  Charles  once  found  himself  on  the  throne,  he  and 
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liis  v/rt'tched  asHooiates  pliinjjfcd  into  every  dfrtcription  of  vice. 
Never  before  iind  then*  bei-ii  wi'cn  in  modern  Knrope  crime  ho 
gro38  and  yet  bo  open.  Even  TiberiuH,  au  he  lay  at  Ciipreu!  rottiiij,' 
in  lust,  did  not  blazon  his  vices.  But  Charles  was  as  impudent  us 
lie  was  vicious,  lb;  was  a  man  who  had  never  known  the  fetdinjf 
of  shame,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  h-arn  it  from  his  companioiiH. 
The  case  of  Sir  John  Coventry,  whose  nose  was  slit,  is  well  known ; 
but  this  mode  of  revenfje  was  by  no  means  uncommon  (see  'The 
Civic  (iddand,  edited  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  p.  41,  I*«'rcy  .Society, 
vol.  xix.)  The  very  ballads  became  more  indecent  (see  articlo 
Jialladu,  in  "  Fragments  "). 

4.  It  is  stated  in  a  lyings  royalist  ballad,  written  just  after  the 
Kestoration,  that  the  disbanded  republican  soldiers  became  beg- 
gars and  vagabonds  (see  Mr,  Wrir/ht'd  Political  Ballads,  |,'p.  229- 
233). 

5.  The  joy  felt  at  the  Restoration  was  not  imiversal  (see  Mr. 
Wrighfs  Political  Ballads,  p.  234,  Percy  Society,  vol.  iii.) 

6.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  most  unpopular.  It  is  sneerinj^ly 
noticed  in  a  grand  civic  entertainment  in  1G78  (see^lfr.  Fairhdfa 
Lord  Maywa'  Pageants,  part  ii.  p.  172,  and  the  note  at  pp.  207, 
208,  Svo,  1844,  Percy  Society,  vol.  x.) 

7.  The  object  of  Charles,  if  he  had  interfered  in  foreign  politics 
at  all,  should  have  been  to  protect  Spain  and  Holland  against 
France.  Indeed  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  now  at  its  acme. 
Three  great  men.  Sully,  Richelieu,  nud  Mazarin,  had  consolidated 
the  power  of  France.     Then  came  Colbert  and  Louvois. 

8.  Blackstone  says  of  the  seizure  of  charters  by  writ  of  Quo  War- 
ranto, that  "  perhaps  in  strictness  of  law  the  proceedings  in  most 
of  them  were  sufficiently  regular  "  {Commentaries,  edit.  Christian, 
1809,  vol.  i.  p.  485  ;  see  also  vol.  iii.  p.  264). 

9.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  bitterly  complains  of  the  abuses  of  the 
military  tenures,  which  indeed  James  I.  formed  a  plan  for  doing 
away  with.  This  came  to  nothing  ;  but  "  the  military  tenures, 
with  all  their  heavy  appendages,  having  during  the  usurpation 
been  discontinued,  were  destroyed  at  one  blow  by  the  statute 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24"  {Blackstone' a  Commentaries,  8vo,  1809,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  76,  77). 

10.  The  13  Car.  II.  sect.  i.  c.  5,  ordered  that  under  penalty  of 
100?.  and  imprisonment  for  three  months,  "  no  petition  to  the 
king  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for  any  alteration  in  church 
or  state,  shall  be  signed  by  above  twenty  persons,  unless  the 
matter  thereof  be  approved  by  three  justices  of  the  peace,  or  the 
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major  part  of  the  araru]   i,,rv"  m/    ,  .      , 
143).  ^''^"''  J'"^y     imackHtane',  Commentaries,  i. 

"•  '"^irM.  Ifule  tells  UHfhnf  n  f 
tlHTo  were  execufed  a    a  ^i     t  S^'^'  T'"  '"'^'"•''  *'"'  ^^-^orHtion 

p.  1(16).  "   '-07,me,Uanes,   8vo,    l8oy,   vol.   iv. 

•3-  Tl,en,  are  a  „r,.at  many  law,    „  M  "''"*""""•  '>•  «)• 

could  not  proceod  from  Cha  1  f  bu      '{  "     '1'  '""  *""'""'•    '''I'- 
of  tho  puritanical  oleraont  "  '•■"''''"°<'  "'  "'-'  ««»tence 

The  licentiousness  of  Charles  If  's  tLTJ  P*!^^^«op''y  of  Locke. 
as  compared  to  the  hypocrisy  of  tl  e  n.  /''^"P'  ^  «*"P  ^^^'^^''"•^i 
natural  pro.^ress  is  illustrated  by  a  iTTf.  ^'^"'^-"-^-  This 
quoted  by  Cousin  iHistoire  Z  il Pl^^^^  P^T  "^  ^-^' 
t^u'e  V.  pp.  249,  250).  "'^i-osopkte,  Paris,  1846,  part  i. 

Wesley  (JournaL  8vo    is*!!    ».    ^^T/^^ 
father  Huddlestone  girin!  0  '  1,      ?  '"^'  ""■"  ">"  ^'"■■y  of 
lively  denied  l,y  Lady  oSethm  ^    l  ""■'  """""n  "■'  P0«- 

■5.  Directly  be  camet  I^i  '"''  ^'^  ™'  '"  ""^  """>• 
fee  the  deatl  of  Tat  "ert  ZZlX  '"T-  "^"'^«'  '"»' 
'fc/»«.  On  thi,  absurd  and  pe„icir  ''"'.l^*-^'""'  "x  well  a. 
q«iry  into  the  liise  of  the  lilarPr  T"™'  ""^  Ellon's  In- 

«.  Allen  »ays  (p.  84)  that  atTb    ^T^"''^''  8™.  1849,  pp.  47 
"od  declaratiUL?oi  d:l  l\'^f  :*?'°";."  '""  «- l^ed' 
-verted  our  limited  gov'erint   nt  'f„  alol'r"^'  """'  ""- 

■»the  brain  "was  beld  by  wt    ctrl"  w-f,"""""' °y-'- 

K»b»l%  by  Locke  himself  !«rit™/ft^^^^^    I'""'  «"''•  ""d 
PP-  191,  192).  K^^aMOuici/t  Remm,  8to,  1831,  v„I.  Ui. 
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20.  Manners.— In  1663,  it  was "  fashionable  "  for  the  «  citizens" 
to  go  and  drink  the  waters  at  Epsom  (see  Pepys's  Diary,  8vo, 
1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  80).  In  1665,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  usual  in 
society  to  introduce  strangers  (see  Pepys's  Diatn/,  ii.  375).  In 
1666,'Charle8  II.  first  set  the  fashion  of  wearing  "  vests"  {Pepys's 
Diary,  vol.  iii.  pp.  62,  64,  66,  90).  In  1666-7,  it  was  a  recent 
fashion  for  ladies  to  dress  their  hair  "up  with  im&s"  {Pepys's 
Diary,  iii.  136).  In  1667,  Pepys  (iii.  157)  received  as  a  present, 
I  suppose  for  walking,  "  a  Japan  cane  with  a  silver  head."  In 
1667,  the  "blades"  used  to  cock  their  hats  behind  {Pepys,  iii. 
234).  Evelyn  {Diary,  8vo,  1827,  vol.  ii.  pp.  275,  276),  in  1666, 
gives  an  account  of  how  Charles  II.  "  put  himself  solemnly  into 
the  eastern  fashion  of  vest." 

21.  In  1663,  it  was  observed  that  all  Cromwell's  old  soldiers 
had  taken,  not  to  begging,  but  to  industrious  trades  (see  Pepys's 
Diar^,  8vo,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  118). 

22.  In  1663,  Charles  II.  was  pubHcly  caricatured  in  Holland 
{Pepya's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  125). 

23.  Shaftesbury  had  nothing  to  do  with  shutting  up  the  exche- 
quer, of  which  indeed  he  disapproved  (see  Lord  King's  Life  of 
Locke,  vol.  i.  pp.  64-68,  Svo,  1830). 

24.  In  1662,  by  an  act  for  preventing  abuses  in  printing,  it  was 
attempted  to  ruin  the  English  liberties  (see  King's  Life  of  Locke, 
vol.  i.  pp.  374,  375,  et  seq.) 

25.  In  1660,  the  bodies  of  Cromwell  and  Blake  were  disin- 
terred {CampbeWs  Chancellors,  iii.  196). 

26.  Lord  Campbell  says  {Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  iii.  227)  that 
"  sacrilege  was  imputed  to  Clarendon  because  he  had  purcbasui 
certain  materials  which  had  been  destined  for  the  repair  of  Si. 
Paul's  Cathedral." 

27.  See  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  131,  310; 
vol.  ii.  p.  315,  and  a  letter  from  Sir  T.  Browne's  son,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
See  Dalrymple's  Memoir  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92,  132.1 

28.  After  1679,  Sir  William  Temple  says  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  508), , 
"  The  revenues  of  a  house  of  Commons  are  seldom  found  to  bavei 
exceeded  four  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

It  would  appear  that  Charles  did  not  know  Latin  (see  Tkoms's\ 
Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  Camden  Society,  1839,  pp.  108-lIO).j 

Respecting  his  death  see  Sir  Hemy  Ellis  (Letters  of  Lminentl 
Literary  Men,  p.  402,  Camden  Society,  1843). 

There   is  a    singular    anecdote    relative  to  the  education  of 
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CliarIesII.inp.26oftheDiarvofDr  F  T   1    /    , 

Miscellany)  and  (at  p.  6)  a  vlZ^'       ^^^^  C^^^'  i- of  Camden 

It  appears  from   Wycle rkvt'  o"'    f'  'V,  ??•  '^'*^'  184. 
P- 82^  that  he  was  rSr  troubir^  ^^        '"'  ""'  "'•  ^■=«"'  ^' 
of  coming  to  see  him^  di„e  ''^  ""'"P'"  '"■'"'  ^^  a  point 

tfreit"^rS:Z«:-^^^^^^^  3,._3«a,  «o,   ,SOS. 

Charles  „.  and  <^^^^.^  ^^.^Z^JZ:::;  ^^, 


JAMES  ir. 

of  the  NoHU,  vol.  ii.  p^lt  *°  f  ■""  ^r"'  <°'"''  »  ^^'■'•^ 
"monarchy,  whicli  I  th™l-  (■„,!      '..  ,     '"     °'^'  -lames  wrife« 

Pa.  Wn^  &e.  (T^Ll^^^^^lj;^,"  -dependency  l^ 
I"  1085,   Barillon  writs^.,^,^^^^^^^^^^ 

appendix  to  part  i.  book  i  ).     'S  l;f  T"'"'  "°^-  ""  P'  ^0, 

earl  of  Danby  of  buying  vote    in  m  L       V^  introduced  by  the 

^\  ^«  no  longer  though?  of "     l"  1^5^'  '\T^'''  -  i".  that 

^lent  delight  of  Jeff^,  '' ca^aign  V^^^^^^^^  -- 

2.  Read  Diary  of  Thomas  cJ    ■  r;    f.^'^'^^''  ^^^-  "•  P-  53). 

I^SJ  to  1688,  (ilmd^^:^,^^  n  ^  ^^tS  «^  f  tester,  from 

of  Perth,  Camden  Society,  vol  xxxiH       r  ,^'"^^^fr««^  the  Earl 

very  curious.     Where  are  they  9     TW     ^"^"^<^°"^^  ^^tters  are 

aekintosh   (A^..o^.,:o.    o7l688    ^  TiT"  P^'V"' '-'  ^ 

Itahan  dispatches  of  Adda,  ^eeM.U-^'n    ^*''   *^"'   ^^^'^^^^ 
P;  631,  and  for  those  of  U^^l^^'^'^Jt'^tf^-  of  1688, 

here  is  a  "Secret  History  of  t.fp     7.     '    ^^"^trell's  Diary. 

-;l-^--tionofJfacki.^,^^^^  by  Speke  (s^e 

'^'alter  m  Trevor's  William  117      IJ' r  ]   fl ''  '^""^  interesting 
^'amden  Miscellany,  vol!  i  '  ^"'^'''  ^^^^^'  PP'  ^2,  23,  in 

f  ilanthrope,  uvait  \LZ.  7s  ^1^'""^''  "^  ^^  ^"'^^^^^  ^^« 
J^'veura  lac.au- "(Cots/;;  ^V  /  "-Tf '^"^^''  ^<^  "i^me  de  la 
tome  iii.  p.  5o].     '  '  ^'''''''  '^'  ^«  ^/"'^'^^^i^A/.,  2nde  seriu! 

VOL.  II. 
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4.  Bower  says  that  even  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  Scotch 
universities  were  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts 
{Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  317). 

5.  When  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685,  some 
French  Protestants  emigrated  to  Scotland,  and  introduced  the 
manufactiire  of  silk  and  cambric  {Bower's  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  25). 

6.  On  the  13th  August,  1687,  it  is  said  in  a  letter  in  the  Ellis 
Correspondence  (8vo,  1829,  vol.  i.  p.  340),  "Gates  showed  in  the 
pilloiy  last  Wednesday  and  Friday,  but  the  mob  was  not  at  all 
uncivil  to  him." 

7.  In  September,  1688,  "the  Royal  African  Company  have 
lately  a  dividend  of  ten  guineas  per  cent.  We  do  not  hear  that 
the  East  India  Company  is  about  making  any  "  {Ellis  Correspon- 
dence, 8vo,  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  186). 

8.  In  1685,  the  University  of  Oxford  raised  volunteers  for 
James  II.  (see  Clarendon  Correspondence,  edit.  Singer,  1828, 
4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  132-140). 

9.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  {Revolution  of  1688, 1834,  4to,  p.  48) 
says  that  James  would  have  had  a  much  better  chance  if  he  had 
attacked  the  Habeas  Corpus  instead  of  the  Test  Act. 

10.  In  the  continuation  of  Mackintosh  (p.  586)  it  is  said  that 
"the  general  tenor  of  Sherlock's  pamphlet  (in  1688)  shows  that 
a  breach  occurred  very  early  between  the  bishops  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange."  This  pamphlet  appears  to  be  Sherlock's  "  Letter  to 
a  Member  of  the  Convention  "  (p.  585). 

11.  In  1685,  through  Geneva  alone  there  are  said  to  have  fled 
40,000  French  Protestants  (see  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  191). 

There  is  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  famous 
visitation  of  Magdalen  College  in  Bishop  Cartwright's  Diary,  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society,  4to,  1843.  For  an  instance  of 
James's  arbitrary  determinations,  see  p.  75  of  the  Diary. 

See  a  contemptuous  notice  of  James  after  his  abdication,  in  a 
letter  from  Prior,  dated  Paris,  August  1698,  in  Letters  of  Emi- 
nent Literary  Men  (Camden  Society,  pp.  265,  266). 

For  an  account  of  some  of  the  hardships  sutfered  by  the  Jaco- 
bites after  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  see  Letters  from  the  Earl 
of  Perth,  Camden  Society. 

In  1683,  was  published  a  life  of  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. It  is  reprinted  in  vol.  ii.  of  Smeeton's  Historical  and 
Biographical  Tracts,   1820,  4to.     The  cardinal  of  York  assisted 
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at  the  jubilee  holden  by  Benedict  XTV   (        . 

^\r'.  ^^«7  «-  les  /.L^  L    Lye   i/an      ""'  '  ""'  ''  ^^ 

^t    IS     said     ffinf     fV>„  j^    5  ■"»  ^iaye,   1^01.) 


WILLIAM  III. 

mght  King  William's  "etaVrV^"?^,^^^  """=•  "I'"'' 

«eptre  cut  out  of  it "TctoLL    ;"'""'  '""■  *'«'  '^'""n  ^'-d 
vol.  ii.  p.  293).  *•"'"'''*''  «»™.P«A««,  1828,  4to, 

Ap.  of  bigotry.  %eeNears  hI,  /"I  "'"'  *°«'^   ""y 

PP-  38,  SSTSW-S  Historfof "      rl  °',  "l%P>'"tan,,  vol.   v"; 
-.  .Bog.      .  Bo.„ett/4^;  o^SeS-^^  'Si^'' 

-entstt'Tme^^fSatgrtf  ""-'-'  *-^« '^■•»- 
was  passed,  thev  forrroi  t  rir  „        ■     '     .''  ""  '"""■  ^^  *'"=  d'^Ser 

in  Short.  Hi JryTtU'Sron;,trp  ^ "  ™"'^'^"'" 
-vhich  even  D'Oyley  ii..^;7o.eZ^^!  '^  ^'"'"•''A  P-   ''Se), 

«ot.7rlVdTprXt°L:tt'tr"'  h"^  "'^""^  ''"^  ™»i- 
pxotest  against  the  conduct  of  Will  "am 

J.  Reresby,  ^Svas  seconded  by   oLt  ,0^^^^^^^^^^^  -y«  «ir 

fear  than  inclination"  (Rer^hv\  M.      ^'       "^'^^  ""^^'^  ^"t  of 
391).  ^^^'^^2/«  ^mows,  8vo,  1831,pp.  390, 

8.  De  Foe  was  the  first  who  insistprl  nn  +1, 

jway  wi,l,  the  right  of  asylum     e^'TO^'riT'^/ ''°"'"« 
vol.  1.  p.  216).  ^         ^''itsoMs  i.i/e  oj  De  Foe, 


10.  At 


Montpell 


"'         "'■'^'  ^^^'  protestants  were  on  th 
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crease  {King's  Life  of  Locke,  8vo,  1830,  i.  10),  and  Locke  esti- 
mates them  at  one-sixteenth  of  France  {King's  Life  of  Locke, 
vol.  i.  p.  129). 

11.  In  1679,  I.ouis  XIV.  with  singular  ostentation,  used  to 
pray  at  his  levies  {Kvi^g's  Locke,  i.  151). 

12.  A3  to  clipping  the  coin  in  1689,  see  Forster's  Original 
Letters  of  Locke,  Sidney,  &c.  (8vo,  1830,  pp.  50-52),  where 
Locke  (p.  51)  accuses  the  "Lombard  Street  blades"  (see  also 
p.  60). 

13.  In  1700,  great  uneasiness  was  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Grloucester  and  the  illness  of  the  princess  yforster's 
Letters  of  Locke,  &c.,  8vo,  1830,  p.  104). 

14.  In  1694,  the  clipping  of  money  was  pushed  to  that  extent 
that  in  London  "  there  was  hardly  any  money  that  was  worth 
above  half  the  nominal  value  "  {Evelyn's  Diatn/,  iii.  335). 

15.  In  1695,  the  king  was  ill  received  at  Oxford  {Evel^'s 
D'nyy,  iii.  345). 

lb.  In  1696-7,  money  was  very  rare  (see  Evelyn's  Diary, 
vol.  ui.  pp.  353,  354,  358). 

17.  It  has  been  said  that  Innocent  XL  knew  and  approved  the 
invasion  of  England  by  William,  but  this  is  doubted  by  Ranke 
{Die  Roviischen  Pdpste, iii.  171).  Compare  Dalrymple's  Memoirs 
of  Grreat  Britain,  8vo,  1740,  appendix  to  book  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

18.  The  Jacobites  objected  to  Tillotson  that  he  was  a  friend  o( 
Firmin,  the  eminent  Sociniar>  (see  Burnefs  Own  Time,  vol.  iv. 
378;  and  vi.  114). 

ig.  In  appendix,  to  chap.  i.  part  ii.  of  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of 
Grreat  Britain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40-44,  there  is  an  extremely  cmious 
list  of  the  freeholders  and  religions  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 

20.  Even  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  iv.  93) 
ridicules  the  pedantry  with  which,  in  1689,  tl..  lawyers  in  parlia- 
ment discussed  whether  James  had  abdicated  n  deserted. 


ANNS. 


1.  Lord  Dartmovith  (note  in  Burnet's  Otun  Time,  iii.  184) 
notices  Anne's  bigoted  love  of  the  chiu'ch  {pee  also  Hallam's 
Constitutional  Histoify,  vol.  ii.  p.  280). 

2.  Such  was  the  dearth  of  ability,  that  the  church  even  rallied 
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ion,  used  to 


round  Sacheverell  (see  Bogue  and  Bennett,  Hiatorj  of  the  Dis- 
senters, vol.  i.  p.  257),  ^   •' 

3.  As  soon  a^  it  was  known  that  William  III.  was  dead  the 
mob  assembled  and  destroyed  the  dissenting  meeting-ho^; 
I^^L^^^'  ^^''^'  ""^  ^---it^smsto../of  ms.l 

4.  Neal  {History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p  88^  siv«  flv.f 
wlule  William  was  on  the  throne  the  c'hureh  was';nfbe  tT  .^te 
the  dissenters;  but  directly  Anne  ascended  they  brought  in  a  biU 
against  oeea.onal  conformity,  which  received  the  royd  ai^er^t  n 
1 .  IL  By  .t  no  one  holding  office  is  allowed  to  enter  for  relLnous 
worship  into  a  meeting-house  of  the  dissenters.     In  the  a   C 

othif  ^L        nnpn,onment,    to    be    present    at  disseuting 

voiship.     This  a.  Xeal  says  (vol.  v.  p.  88),  deprived  dissenter,  uf 

ttS"'    ''""'"^^  their  children.     How/ver,  George   J.,  i„ 

the  ftfth  01  his  reign,  repealed  these  two  acts..     One  of  ^he  mo  t 

she,  01 1  of  spite  to  Lord  8omers,  ordered  Addison's  pension  to  be 
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A  —used  as  a  mark  of  excollonce 
Abac'UH  :  in  Kngland 
in  tontli  coiitury 
value  of  . 
Abbess  :  for  convent  of  monks 
cliiof  of  prostitutes  . 
elected  l)y  bi.sliops  . 
diflTerent  from  prioress 
attended  synods 
elected  by  nui;s 
Abbot :  efyni<)]o(,'y  of     . 
elected  by  bishops  . 
by  monks 

different  from  prior 
conferred  knighthood 
first  Augustine 
Abbot  of  misrule  in  Scotland 
Abraham :  etymology  of 
grey  hair 

circumcision  before 
sacrifice  (jf  Isiuic      . 
Abyssiuiaus  :  hate  pork 
Jiares  unclean 
invention  of  epacts 
solar  year 
deacons  . 
Virgin  Mary   . 
baptism  . 

transubstantiatiou  . 
circumcision    . 
blue  thread  a  mark  of  Chris 


tianity 
civet  cat 
no  gold  (4) 
no  tigers 
nor  bears 
few  serpents  . 
always  represent  a  Jew  with  a 

side  face 
use  of  the  horn 
Academy,  the  French      . 
Accra,  peculiuritv  of  the  people  of 
(2  and  6)     .  . 

inoculation  (2) 
Aces,  the  Oxus 
Achcemencs,  head  of  the  family  of 

Cyrus,  same  as  Jemshed 
Actors,  naked 
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1741 
1743 
1627 
1747 
1748 
1G84 

1301 

1915 
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1291 

363 
1537 

1477 
541 


ALB 

Actors,  gowns  worn  by  . 

profits     .... 
in  churches     . 
Adamites  in  England  ia  1669 
Admiral,  etymology  of  . 

conferred  knighthood 
Adrian  VI.  opposed  to  papal  infiU- 
libility         .         .         .         . 
Adultery,  note  on  punishment  of. 

&c 

curious  punishment  of    . 
Advent,  rtagollation  in    . 
Advocati,  the  .         .         .         ' 

-^istel.  etymology  of  .  .  . 
Africa :  ancient,  twins  frequent  in  . 
modern,  elephants  bury   their 

dead 

monorcliides    .... 
tornados  •         .         ,         . 

law  against  witchcraft     . 
funeral  ceremonies  like  Insli 
wakes  •         .         .         . 

moon  worshipped    . 
palm  wino       .... 

fetish 

oiijeal 

white  valued  .... 
devil  is  white 

no  tigers  .         .         ,         .' 

nor  boars         .... 
triangular  form  was  known  in 

130C 

influence  of  Arabs  . 
Afghanistan :  language  not  connected 
with  the  Hebrew 
Jewish  origin 

etymon 

people  yearly  bled  . 
Aga,  son  of  a  khan 
Agape    ...... 

Agriculture  :  Jews  not  adapted  for 
price  of  land  in  England  in 

fifteenth  century  . 
tise  of  marl      .... 

Albigenses :  origin  of     .         .76 
same  as  Manicheans 
translated  Bible  (3) 
Albinos,  note  on     .        .        , 
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1162 

1917 

438 

596 
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1696 
1722 
1973 
1222 
368 
165 

1510 
1616 
1670 
1671 

1672 
1573 
1574 
:57o 
1676 
1577 
1580 
1747 
1748 

1861 
1913 

322 
1648 
1648 
1645 
1561 

688 
1811 
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ART.' 
1.03 

6.58 
623 
142 


ANT 


Album,  etymology  of     ,        , 
Alchemy        ....        1 

All?  ill  Knglaud       .        .        ,        ', 

Alcmlpic,  etymology  of   . 

Alexiin<!(T   tlio  Groat:  passage   of 

Hydaspes  .  .  ."  .1040 
descendants  in  valley  of  Oxus  1G67 
descent  of  Indus      .        .         .1674 

'*!'.™1^|'« 1676 

^infj^l* 1682 

Ins  fcmb        ....  1742 

Alexandria:  epacts  ,  ,  .  1739 
note  on  .  .  .  ,  "  1742 
library  burnt .  .  .  ".  1863 
Arabs  indebted  to  the  school  of  1800 

Alexandrine  Verso,  origin  ot  .         .     402 

Algebra :  in  England     .         .         .     514 
indebted  to  Arabs  and  Alox- 
an(:ria         .        .        .         .  isco 

Algorism,  mode  of  calculation         .     ,08;') 

Alligator  in  Ceylon         .         .         .1687 

Alliteration  in  verso  revived  in  the 

fourteenth  century       .         .     892 

Allodial,  etymology  of   .         .         .  1208 

Almanacs  invented  in  the  twelfth 

century        ....  1362 

Almonds,  the  tree  a  native  of  Oman  1885 

Alore,  samo  as  Musicanus 

Alphabet,  Armenian 

A\]>i»,  etymology  of 

Altar:  relics  on     . 

presided  over  by  women  . 
privileged 

Alum,  discovery,  &c. 

first  works  in  England    . 

Amazons  of  Western  Africa   . 

Ambassador,  etymolofry  of     . 

Amber,  used  by  the  Egyptians 

Ambrosia,  Petia;  Ambrosiie    . 

Aniericji :    savages  similar  to   the 

Huns  ..... 

dninkenness    an    excuse     for 

crime 

cities  of  refuge 

discovery    anticipated    by   E. 

[  Bacon  .... 

not  known  to  the  ancients 
known  before  Columbus 
introduction  of  hogs,  lemons, 
oranges       .... 
in  search!  ng  for  gold  the  natives 
preserve  continence  and  fast  2173 
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23.0 

278 

1173 

1233 

1332 

1965 

2052 

1726 

346 

1457 

1943 

22 

145 
180 

136 
1523 
2171 

2170 


exchange  names 

Marryat's  Diary  in 

Americanisms 

state  of  religion 

character  affected  by  their  cli- 
mate   

Amiiara  numerals  .         .        .         . 

cause  of  its  diffusion 
Ammianus    Marcellinus,   his   cha- 
racter .         ,        ,         . 
Aromon,  Karnac    .        ,        ,        . 
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2199 
2199 

2199 
1706 

1778 

257 
1449 
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1645 
781 
1405 
1917 
2337 
40,0 


Amputation,  no  idea  of  it  in  Western 
Africa  (2)  .... 
Amulets  not  phylacteries 

coral  i     .         .         ... 
Anabaptists,  England,  in  1669       '. 

>'  II  .         .         . 

Anagrams,  use  of  .        .         .        .    .,„„ 

Analogy,  Jenner's  favourite  method  2203 

'■•-'-'        "      "       •      •  121-, 

1534 

2GG 

392 

1,333 
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21J4 
1194 

1209 
1819 

1340 
1097 
1101 

744 
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Analysis.     8ee  Synthesis 
Anata,  same  as  Cathema 
Anatomy :  opposed  by  Christians  . 
origin  of  the  study 
in  the  thirteenth  century 
Anchorets,  etymology  of 
Anchovies,  England,  in  the  seven- 

teenth  century     . 

Angels :  mortal     .... 

Celtic  superstition  adopted  by 

Justin         .        .         .       \ 

Greek  church .... 

Angolus,  rung  in  honour  of  Virgin 

^lary 

Angles 

Aiiglia  first  mentioned    . 
Anglo-Saxons :  inhabited  Bataviabo- 
fort'  conquering  England 
did  not  sleep  naked  (3;   . 
carmen's  frock         .         .         .     %2 
no  gloves  (2)  .         .  806,  11  lo 

women     not      capricious     in 
fashions      .... 
not  wear  black  as  mourning    , 
at  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 

blended  with  Normans 
acquainted  with  the  lancet 
use  of  forty    .... 
of  eight  ..... 
celibacy  (1)     . 
burnt  their  dead  (2) 
mass  in  own  language     . 
churches  with  their  inscriptions  iO'lti 
Anglo-iSaxon  language :  mass  in    .  i^OO 
inscriptions  in  churches  .         .  2026 
disuse  of  in  English        .        .  210.J 
Bible  translated  into.       .      102.171 
Animal  food,  in  1669  English  con- 
sumed much 
Animal  life,    air  prejudicial  to  it 

favours  vegetable  life  . 
Animal  worship,  remarks  on  . 

origin  of         .         . 
Annates,  fourteenth  century 
Anne,  St.,  mother  of  Viigin 
opinion  of  Abyssinians 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin 

Siimo  day  as  the  Hilaria  . 
Anti-Christ:  in  Middle  Ages  the 
Pope  so  considered 

note  on 

Antidicomarianites 
Antidotes,  unicoim's  horn 

treacle    . 
Antimony,  etymology  of 
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Antipathy,  casrs  of  (4)  .  '^''.T.j 

Antipod,.s  in  the  eighth  cooitury      ."  13S6 
Ant.quar.es    in     the     seventeenth 

century       .         .  ,.,„,, 

Antonin.s,  the,  increase  of  civiliza- 

tion  under  .  j^q  , 

A nti- Jacobin  Magazine,  remarks  on  225o 
Ant.s,  voracity  of   .         .  jy'*' 

Apes:  men  turned  into  1193   191, 

onanism  .         _         _  '  l'^9i 

satyr  of  ancients     .         '         '  ivjo 
-lilietan,   offspring  of,  by  de 

mons  .        . 
good  for  food  .         *         ' 
Apowilypso,  by  John 
Apocrypha  rejected  by  Russians 

note  on  .         , 
ApoUo,  Phut 

Apostles :  creed     .         "         '         " 
condemn  not  polygamy 

iiH  married  but  John       '. 
Trinity   .         .         _         '         * 

luiracles  ceased  after  death  of 
those  on  wliom  tliey  laid  their 
hands .         .         _         _ 
met  on  death  of  the  Virgin 
Apostolic    and    universal    bisliov 
Pope  in  tlie  ciglith  century 
Apotliecary  :  etymology  of 

phy.«icians  (2)  .        ".     yjo   y,,^ 

surgeons  .         ,  "S" 

grocers    .         .         ''         [  ^l^.;^ 
sold  tobacco  and  wine  (1)  iO'"i 

inreignofCIiarlesII.     .         .'  20OI 
JJucklersbury  .         .  2159,1362 

Apples   see  i,ve),  few  jn  Ireland  in 

tlio  twelffli  century 
Apprentices,  on  .Shrovo  Tuesday 

in  time  of  Charles  II. 
Apricots  introduced  into  England  " 
Apron,  etymology  of 
Ayuinas,  Thomas  :  eulogy  on  concu- 
bines (1)     . 
Aristotle         .        .'         "        ' 
liis  girdle  (3) 
Arabia  :  etymology  of    . 
used  to  abound  in  gold 
silver 
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1422 
1121 
1917 
2194 
26 


iron 
lead 

no  cinnamon 
iiicen.se  (1) 
iilmond  tree 
Anajian^  Nights, 

Talmud 
Arabic    language: 
Europe 
Bible  in 

in  the  sixtli  century 
in  the  tenth  century 
in  the  eleventh  century 
in  tlie  twelfth  century     . 
in  t.he  thirteenth  century 
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.  751 
.  876 
.  239 
1527,  1902 
.  1883 


tales    of,     from 
first    book    in 


1699 

1690 

1528 

40 

1885 

1198 

61 

102 
1256 
1389 
1375 
1362 
1333 


Arabic:  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Koran  translated  into  Latin 
Oreek  poets  not  translated  into 
notes  on 

numorals,  in  Britain        .'       84 
iJunes    .         .         _         ' 
used  in  Europe 

borrowed  from  India  and  Persia 
Ai-ab.s,  the ;  influenco  on  Christianity 
on  schohistic  theology     . 
note  on  their  character," 

rature,  etc.  . 
influence  on  civilization 
indebted  to  the  Hindoos" 
have  improved  Africa 
superstitions  . 
rosary     ,         .         _         ' 
cure  disease  '  y  burning  ." 
circumcision  (3) 
distillation  (1) 
indebted  to  Alexandria 
burning    of   Alexamlrian 

brary  . 
introduced    the     lemon 

Europe 
Grotliic  architecture" 
Celibacy 

J  air,  or  bood  avenger 
Aradus,  Balireiii    .         .         '.         ' 
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strangers    . 
Bowels,  seat  of  intellect! 
^wng  three  times  before  a  stone 
I  Bowls,  in  1669 
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1362 

874 

653 


.     828 

.     688 

.  1917 
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to 
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2082 

1942 

1917 


Boy  bishops,  succeeded'  by  c'hrist- 
'  mas  Priuca,        .        .        .1117 


^rfr^'^l'T?  ^^.^  thirteenth  centurv 
Brabant,  Rederijkkamers  of  ^ 

Wraccse  or  breeches,  different  from 

bracca.    &«  Breeches  . 
urahmins  :  similar  to  Catholics      ' 
etymology  of  .         , 
world  -n-ill  be  consumed  by  fire 
something    like    their   thread 

ChStian^s   .^'^    ^'^«^-- 
Brandan    (St )     imaginary    Island 

west  of  Canaries 
Brasil,  origin  of  the  name 
iirass,  etymology  of 
Bravery,  connected  with'size  of  the 

heart  , 
Bread,  Main  ...'*' 
two  3orts  in  communion  '. 
unleavened  preferred 

5r!'t/"i'*-'  '">'''  island  Of  Pacific." 
Breakfast,  in  time  of  Charles  II 
iireeches,  etymology  of  . 

in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  See 
xJraccae 
Bretagne:  hereditary  bi'shops"  &c  " 
origin  of  name       .  logg 

language  understood  by  Cornish 
Ignorance  in  the  11th  century 
lireviarium    .         .  "^ 

Breviary,  origin  of         ',         '        ' 
Bricks,  note  on       .         '        '        ' 

Bride,  vLsited  morning  "after '  mar! 
•riage   . 

and  when  in  bed 

wore  coronets. 
Bridegroom,  wore  bolls  a^d  coronets 
Britain,  Great :  first  clock 

etymology  of  .         .        \ 

St.  Paul  never  in     . 

introduction  of  Christianity    ." 

Britons  the:  religious  hostility  to 
Anglo-Saxons  . 
Easter  .  .  _  "  ' 
gold  money  .  .*  '  " 
burnt  their  dead  .  '  "1937" 
ear-rings  of  jet  .  * 
Broche,  use  of        .  "         * 

Brownists,  the,  in  1669  " 

in  the  sixteenth  century  " 
Bruce,    James,     invented    camera 
obseura 
remarks  on  (1)         \ 
Brutes,  speech  after  the  "fall 

Si"T'°"S'"'^"'^  etymology  of 
^ucklersbury,    famous    for    dLZ 

and  spices  ,         . 
Buddha  :  same  as  Fo  and  Odi"n 
saints,  with  nimbus  and   au^ 

reole   ... 
Gaudama  as  a  cock 
sect  is  diflJbrent  from  the  "jain" 
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Buddha :  yellow  sacrfK? 

religion  pantheistic 

note  on  . 
Buffaloes,  note  on  . 

good  to  eat     , 
Bugle,  introduced  into  England 
Bugs,  in  London     . 
Bulgarian,  etymology  of 

note  on  their  language     . 
Bull,    papal,    first  dated    by 

popedom      .         .         .        . 
Bull-fights,  ancient  Roman     . 
Bulls,  Irish,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury         

Bumper,  etymology  of    . 
Bunyan,  source  of  Pilgrim'H  Pro- 
gress       

Burgh,  etymology  of       .         .        . 
Burgundy,  library  of  dukes  of 
Burial :  soon  after  death  . 

service  of  pagan  origin    . 

elephants  bury  their  dead 

paper  of  absolution  put  into  the 
coffin  of  Bussians 

note  on  the  different  modes  of. 
See  Funerals 

in  Western  Africa  like  Irish 
wakes 

human  sacrifices  (3) 

garlands  in  churches 

flowers  in  coffin 

in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century       .        .        .        . 

Japanese  tombstones 

in  the  seventeenth  century  . 
Burking  of  the  Resurrectionists 
Burmah  :  account  of  Ava 

immense  ear-rings  . 

divorce   .        .        .         .        . 

GaudF.ma        .        .        .        . 
Burn,  J.  S.,  on  fleet  marriages 
Burnet,  Bishop,  bigamy . 
Burning  the  dead:  of  suicides  (1)  . 

notes  on 

ancient  Britons 

Saxons  and  Danes 

Gauls 

Romans .        .        .        .        . 

punishment  of  women     . 

with  iron,  medicinally     . 
Bush  hung   over   anything   to   be 

,    sold    .        .        . 
Bushmen:   cut  off  joint  of 
finger  when  ill    . 

polygamy 
Buskins,  use  of      .        .        . 
Butchers,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
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Butter,  medicine  by  Romans. 
Shea  Butter 
almond  .... 
Buttons,  in  England   . 
By,  means  village  .    . 
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CABBAI.A  of  Jews,  did  Valentinus 

copy  it        .        .         .        .1287 

rejected  by  the  Karaites .        .  1808 

Cabinet  Council,  origin  of      .        ,63 

Ctesar,  Julius,  remarks  on       .        .1764 

Oftflfraria,     circumcision    in.      See 

Kaffirs         ....        A 

Ca^t(2) 11.5 

Cam,  connected  with  Kabul  .  .1647 
Caim,  medical  proverb  ,  ,  .  1024 
Caitiff,  etymology  of  .  ,  .400 
Caius  or  Kaye,  John  .  .  .  573 
Cakes,  of  saffron  .  .  .  ,2137 
in  the  seventeenth  century  .  2154 
Calais,  passage  to  Dover  in  middle 

of  the  seventeenth  century  .  298 
Calendar,  Gregorian,  anticipated  by 

E.  Bacon  .  .  ,  ,114 
negroes  in  Romish  .  .  ,  1396 
Call,  wife  of  Siva,  note  on  .  ,1625 
Caliver,  etymology  of  .  .  ,  480 
Calmucks,  Argippoei  .  .  .  1638 
cognate  with  Uzbeks  ,  ,1670 
Calvinism,  See  Predestination. 
Camera  obscuTd,  invented  by  Bruce  1727 
Cameleon,    the,  abounds  in  South 

Africa         ,         .        .        ,1694 
Cambric,  introduced  into  England  .    912 
Cambridge :  eminent  men       .        .    985 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centur\', 

little  Greek.         ,        ,      '  .  1046 
scholars  rarely  admitted  befoM 
tventy-one  or  twenty-two    .  1047 
in  1669       ....  1917 
expense  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury     592 

Camel,  the,  rate  of  travelling         .  1658 
cannot  live  without  water       .  1658 
observations  on       .        .        .1887 
Camper,  Professor,  first  adopted  the 

facial  line  ....  1461 
Canaan,  honey  ....  1581 
Canals,  first  in  England.  .  .  2247 
Canary  Islands  :  Guanches  were  Pa- 

tagoniaus    .         ,         ,        ,  1464 

to  west  is  imaginary  island  of 

St.  Brandan         .         .        .  2181 

Caadles,  in  the  thirteenth  century  ,1147 

Cannibals,  instances       ...      42 

ancient  Britons       .         .        .203 

note  on 2059 

Canon,  etymology  of  .        .    158 

Canon  law:  Cinonists    .        .        .  1333 

the  twelfth  century.         .  1362 

the  eleventh  century        .        .1375 

the  tenth  century    .        .        .  1389 

Canonesses 1351 

Canonizing,  princes        .        .        .673 
Canons,  The  Regular :  origin  of    .  1230 

note  on 1366 

schools  in  the  twelfth  centuiy .  1362 

Premontris     .        .        .        .1302 

Cant,  etymology  of        .        .       ,    396 
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Caoutchouc,  first  in  England  . 
Capers,    eaten  in   the  seventeenth 

century  .... 
Caravel,  meaning,  &c.     . 
Cardinals,  difference  in  . 
Cards,  game  of:  common  in  France 
in  the  fourteenth  century 
origin  of         ,        ,  * 

in  England    .         .         '         ' 
Puritans 

etymology  of  "Love"      \ 
nine  of  diamonds   . 
in  Scotland     .        .        \ 
Caricatures,  early  ones   . 
Carmelites,  literary  influence. 
Carmen's  frocks  of  Saxon  origin 
Carosse,  originally  feminine   .         \ 
Carp,  introduced  into  England 

note  on  . 

Carpets  in  England        .        ]        \ 

rushes     ...        *        * 

Carrots,  England    .        .        .'        ' 

Carthaginians  :  leathern  bank' notes 

black  for  mourning  (1)    ,         .  i^uo 

images  of  gods  on  stern  of  ships  1428 
surnames        .        .         _  1^29 

Carthusians,  no  public  schools,  but 

famous  as  copyists 
Caspian  Sea  :  joined  to  Sea  of  Aral 
herrings 

receding.        ,         .        |         * 
below  sea.     See  Pyise 
Cassiterides,  Scilly  Islands 
Castanets,  antiquity       .        ' 
Caste :  Christian  clergy  not  a" 
ancient  Egyptians  . 
note  on  . 
Castlereagh,  Earl,  suicide       '. 
Castles:  proverb  respecting  those  in 

Spain 

few  in  Norway,  owing  to  abun- 
dance of  wood    . 
Castile,  does  not  occur  before  the 

ninth  century 
Castor  oil,  in  Africa 
Cathema,  Hebrew  Daden        .'        \ 

Anata     ... 
Catholic  priests :  tonsure 

incense  and  holy  water   .         \ 
like  Brahmins         .        .         \ 
religion     encourages    nervous 
disorders     .... 
first  writer  on  religion  in  vuU 
gar  tongue  .... 
Cats,  formerly  valuable  .        .         \ 
Jewish  superstition, 
eaten       .... 
Caul,  superstition  .         .        ', 
Cauliflower,  introduced  . 
Caviare,  England  . 
Cedars,  introduced  into  England 

no  poison  settles  on  them 
Lehbacy,  acts  of  council 
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.  474 
.  1095 
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Celibacy :  Gregory  I.  ordered  it     .  ^"36 
bt.  Jerome      .         .         ^  ion 

of  Brahmins   .        .        .*        '    291 
not  ordered  before  Henry"  I.  339,  991 


imposed  on  professors     . 
in  the  third  century 
unfavourable  to  power 
apostles    and    early    fathers 

married 
disliked  by  Mahom'medans 
opinion  of  Greek  church 
of  early  Christians, 
concubines  were  allowed ." 
Ce,  etymology  of.         .        .         \     ^^^^ 
Celts:  proverb  respecting  mistletoe  1014 
superstition   respecting  angels 
adopted  by  Justin  Martyr  . 
language  in  Cornwall 
m  English       .        .        _         ' 
name    of    river    retained    in 

"  Esk  " 
and  Ry  . 

Laplanders  are  Celts 
Cemoteries,  first  public  ones 
CensorsHiD,  literary,  in  France 
1"  '.1,0  twelfth  century 
ougin  of.    See  Liberty  of  pub 
lication.       .         . 
Census,  considered  wrong 
Ceres,  etymology  of  "  -^^ 

Cervantes,  Sir  W.Scotfs  opinion  of  2212 
Ceylon  :  pearls  compared  with  those 


1056 
1092 
1248 

1272 
1186 
1819 
1869 
65 
156 


1209 
1087 
1161 

.  1967 
,  2022 
.  2205 
.  746 
712 
1362 

268 

1308 

378 


of  Persia    , 

Bedas     . 

demon  worship 

elephants  , 

pearl  fishery  . 

polygamy 

marriage 

Eve's  apple     . 

cinnamon 

spontaneous  tea 

burn  the  dead 

crocodiles  or  alligators    '. 

castes  (2  and  4) 

ebony      .         _         '         " 
Chains,  glass  ones  worn' 
Chairs :  sedan 

etymology,  &c. 

in  1699  little  used  at  dinner   " 

but  in  rooms  . 
Chalcography  invented  .' 
Chaldeans,  origin,  &c.,  of 
Chancellor,  Lord  Chancellor,  cler- 

Chaplains,  badly  treated 
Chapters,  general,  origin  of,  and  of 

visitations  .         .  ^no-. 

Chapters,  Bible  divided  into  .'   675,  1334 
Character,  national,  not  affected  by 

chraate        .        .  3' 

Charles  the  bold,  Duke  of  Bui^ndy,' 

fond  of  literature         .         .'     740 


1546 
.  1583 
.  1583 
1509(2),  1510 
.  1584 
.  1466 
.  1586 
.  1589 
.  1590 
.  1480 
.  1636 
.  1687 
.  1441 
.  1733 
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2098 
533 
1529 

2149 
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Charles   I.  of  Englund,   auricular 

confession  of       .         .         .     365 
Charles   II.:   eavly  fears   that   he 
would  shut   up  the  Exche- 
quer     471 

Sunday  well  kept    .        .        ,481 
saved  by  a  lady's  hoop    .        .     726 
coarseness  of  his  court    .         .1129 
remarks  on     ,         .         .        .  1917 
Chastity,  see  Continence. 
Cheese  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century    .        .         .  2084 
Chemistry,  original  meaning  of     43,  141 
opposed  by  Dominicans  .        .  1333 
success  of  the  Arabs       .         .  1860 
Cherry  in  England         .        .        ,691 
in  the  fifteenth  century  .         .     87o 
Chei'sonesus,  present  state  of.        .181.') 
Chess:  not  allowed  to  monks         ,     241 
invented         ,         .         .         .289 
in  England  in   eleventh  cen- 
tury     290 

note  on 1126 

Sir  W.  Scott  .     _  .        .        .  2212 
Chestnuts  in  cooking  in  the  seven- 
teenth century    .         .         .2154 
Childbed,  women  dying  in,  are  mar- 
tyrs     1186 

white  worn  for  them  (2).     See 
Pregnancy  ....  1489 
Children  received   sacrament.     See 

Infant  Baptism  .         .         .  1082 

tonsure 1239 

high  jcclesiastical 

by  them 
not  monks 
not  born  black 
Chimneys   not  known   to  the  an- 
cients  1408 

sweeps   .         ,       _ .         .         .  2306 
China,  a  sect  which  think  the  soul 

mortal         .        .         .         .267 
swear  by  cutting  off  the  head 

of  acock  .  .  ,  .1582 
no  women  on  stage  (3)  .  .  263 
pork  much  liked  (0)  ,  .1323 
left,  the  place  of  honour  (2)  .  1422 
printing  (1)  .  .  .  .1114 
Cochin-Chinese,  descended  from  1513 
the  cramping  feet,  modem  .  1514 
fashionable  in  England  .  .  354 
Chivalry :  not  originally  connected 

with  religion       .         .         .127 
originators  of  taxes  could  not 

be  present  at  tournaments  .     128 
knighthood  on  persons  of  low 

birth  .  .  ,  ,  ,148 
disgraceful  to  ride  on  a  mare  ,  591 
-.vomen  badly  treated  .  .  1139 
declined  in  fourteenth  century  1236 
Arnold's  opinion  of  .  .  2211 
Chocolate  introduced  into  England  303 
houses 2036 
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offioes  held 

.  760,  1348,  1362 
.  1349 
.     161 
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2342 

1671 

2290 

1819 

544 

714 

714 

9.il 

1107 

330 

1195 

1213 


Cholera,  origin  of  . 

Cliorasmi,  modern  Khivans    . 

Chorography  invented    , 

Chrism,  the,  in  Greek  church 

Christ,  Jesus  :  born  without  pain  , 
superior  to  the  Father     . 
cause  of  that  belief 
betrayed  by  Judas  . 

hyssop 

circumcision  .... 
not  crucified  .... 
expected  to  come  . 
phenomena  attending  his  cru- 
cifixion not  mentioned  .  1214 
destruction  of  the  swine ,  .1611 
birth  in  a  stable      .         .        .1823 

Christians  :  in  Eomo  in  the  second 

and  third  centuries  .  246,  256 
worshipped   Constantine  as  a 

god 248 

some  were  Pagan  priests  .  249 
not  persecuted  by  Comniodus  .  251 
TertuUian's  account  ,  .  ^34 
opposed  anatomy  .  .  ,  266 
cause  of  heresies  ,  .  .281 
Nazarenes  .  .  .  .454 
danced  in  churches  .        ,    547 

title  of  Most   Christian  first 

given  to  Louis  XI.  ,  ,  746 
two  wives  (3)  ...    269 

Aristotle  ,  ,  .  ,  962 
first  library  .  .  ,  .  963 
in  the  third  century  continence  1091 
mysteries        .         ,  .1152 

Neo-Platom'sm  .  .  .  P32 
in  Abyssinia  known  by  a  blue 

thread  ....  1741 
antiquity  of  .  .  .  .  1 763 
separated  from  Jews  ,  .1791 
introduced  into  Britain  .  1983,  1984 
state  in  the  fourth  century  .  2043 
few  martyrs  .  .  .  .448 
marriage  of  cousins-german  .  11 
witchcraft  .  ,  .  .954 
seven  deacons         .        .        .1149 

Christmas  day :  Puritans  .  .  539 
dancing  in  churches  .  .  547 
waits  .  .  .  .  .  870 
singing  .         .         .         .545 

flagellation  five  days  before  .  1185 
superstitions  ....  2075 
was  at  first  thought  heathenish 

in  Norway  .  ,  ,  .  2203 
boxes 2271 

Chrysolite— topaz .         .         .        .1898 

Chrj'sostom,  St.,  opposed  auricular 

confession  (6)      ,         .  356 

Church  of  England,  pecuniary  pe- 
nance   Tii 

Arnold's  opinion  of         ,        .2211 

Churches :   number   in  first  three 

centuries  .  .  .  .  164 
dancing  in      .        .        .        ,547 
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Churclies  :  books  chained  in  .  ^gdo 

and  bibles      .  "  jg-y 

hat  kept  on     .         .      664  (3),  1048 
rushes  cnrried  by  women 
laity  stood 

in  the  fourteenth  century  were 
lounges,  and  filled  with 
hawks  and  dogs  . 

plays  by  hired  performer'a 

to  the  Virgin  . 

pictures  introduced 
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1081 
1115 


1138 
1162 
1399 
1417 


r- — ~^„  ■i.i'HAiuceu  1417 

gloves  hung  up  as  challenges  ."  1976 
funeral  MrlMnrla  i, ;_  ^        „.. '  „ 


J, ..>.,.g  ujj  aa  cnaiiei 

tuneral  garlands  hung  in 
men  and  women  separate 
note  on,  in  England  in  the  se- 
venteenth century 
Cicero  invented  short-hand    '. 
compared  to  Moses  (1) 
neglected  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury   , 

Cinnamon  not  in  Arabia 

note  on  that  of  Ceylon    '. 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  discovery 

Circumcision:  Caffraria"  '. 

Moravians      ,        .  '         ' 

of  women        .        .  '         ' 

notes  on          .         .  1291* 

anti-circumcision    .  '  ')i)ro 

Cistercians,  first  who  held  chapters  1067 

h.storv   .  j34^ 

1362 
1362 
1362 
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1259 

1333 
1528 
1690 

443 
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584 

2051 
375 

1362 
1333 
1743 
1435 

1452 

1784 

1830 
1854 
1860 
1870 
2186 


history   . 

no  public  schools    . 
forbade  study  of  Hebrew 
music 
Cities  of  refuge,  North  >imerican 
Indians 

r^'"'°";r^?"™P®  ^^^  England  .' 
•^'ty    (The),    vulgar    m    time    of 

Charles  JI. 
Civil  law  in  the  tenth  century 

in  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries     . 

in  thirteenth  cenlury 
Civrt  cat,  Abyssinia       .         \ 
Civilization  descended  Nile 

''^iaw"^   °f   in   an   Eg^tian 

of  Home  increased  till  the  Anl 

tonines 
decline  of  connected  with  prac 

tiee  of  law  .         .         _ 
Christianity  unfavourable  to 
influence  of  Arabs  . 
of  Women        .         .         '         ' 
commerce        .        ■.'         ]  2186 

can  nations  civilise  themselves  ?  22 1 1 

2329  '^li, 

Clarendon  first  who  mentions  Pic- 

'^"'^'iiy       ...  517 

-'iccountof       .         .  •  ig   ' 

i-'assie  il  learning  opposed  by  the  fa- 
thers .         .  21 
and  Jesuits     .        ;         ■         ■     414 
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1288 

948 
1353 
1354 
1389 
1375 
1333 


Classical  learning:  favoured  by  the 
fathers 
revival  of  unfavourable  to  ver- 
nacular poetry    . 
opposed  by  monks  .        [ 
favoured  by  them    . 
in  tenth  century     . 
in  eleventh  century 
in  thirteenth  century 
PI    1     *«^I^«"-iing;  Clergy. 
SS,ifd1?"'^.^^''"'"^'«^'^«2J13 

Clemens  AlexandrinuB    .         '   4.'-,i*  lool! 
Cement  IV.  forbad  Aristotle!         '    ill 
Clergy      &«  Chaplain.  Christians," 
Catholic  Priests, 
ignorance  in    the    ninth  and 

tentu  centuries    .  i  j  rg 

ignorance        .         .      743,810,955 

few  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  con- 
turies.        .         .  J2J- 

dissolutions    in   the    eleventh" 
.    century       .         ,.  jg 

immorality     .         .        .811,1108 


1234 

1238 
1248 
494 
545 
595 
626 
670 
672 
684 


„..j,      .         .  ,, 

immunity  from  punishment 
names  published  before  ordain 

"ig      ■ 
not  a  caste 
dress  in  Scotland 
license  of  the  pulpit        \ 
monopoly  of  education     '. 
dresses  .         ,         ^         '        " 
barbarians  first  admitted 
first  deposed  a  sovereign 
cocks  of  Almighty  . 
influence   in   England  in   the 

sixteenth  century  .  729  2149 
in  seventeenth  century  .  .'  2073 
allowed  concubines  .         ."       63 

not  to  visit  widows  and  virgins 

alone .         .         .        _  131 

Arnold  admits  that  they  have 
been    opposed   to  improve- 
ment .         .         .        _  2011 
Clerk  meaning  of.         .      699,  955,  956 
change  of  meaning .         .         .1151 
after  sixteenth  century  not  al- 
ways ecclesiastics        .         .  1239 

note  on,  and  etymology  of       !  1240 
called  canons  .         .    "    ,  13^^ 

Climate  no   influence  on  national 

character     .         .         _  qa 

colder  formerly       .         .'         .174 

nothing  to  do  with  hydrophobia  1 504 

American  character  aflected  by  2199 
Clock  on  wheels     ... 

in  Britain       .        .        * 

watches  .... 
Close  stool  cod-piece      .        ', 

papal  election 

conversation  upon  .         '. 
Cloth  (The),  removed  after  dinner 
Clover,  the  Herba  medica 


74 
138 
837 
1143 
1183 
1365 
1129 
1474 
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CLO 

ART' 

Clovos,  note  on      ...         .  2*286 

Cliigni  (order  of)  established  .         .1349 

aided  learning        .        .         .  1362 

music 1'62 

lulvoi'iites        ....  r!62 
ill  the  eleventh  century  .         .  1375 
tenth  century.         .        .         .  )389 
Coachts,  hackney  .         .    304,  42',  1923 
cliiiirH     .....     683 
in  1669  ....  1917 
in  Whitby       ....  2040 
Coals  in  the  fourteenth  century      .     625 
trade  iu  England     .        .         .  1976 
carried  by  railway  .        .         .  2020 
in  America     ....  2199 
our  coals  compensate  our  poor- 
hiw,  and  were  first  generally 
used  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury     2205 

carrier  of  called  Blackguard    .  2225 
Coiirseness  of  manners  in  the  six- 
teenth century     .      618,775,811 
in    the    se\'entcenth    century,    777, 
779,  1129 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  759,  803, 

2212 
indecent    miracle  plays.         .     641 
See  Naked,  Indecent,  Pet. 
Coasting,  ancient  navigation  .        .  1430 
Cocliin,  .lews  there          .         .         .  1562 
Cocliin-China  elephants          .         .  1609 
shuttlecock     .         .         .         .1512 
people  of  Chinese  origin .         .  1613 
lat  frogs         .         .         ,         .1515 
note  on  geography  .        .        .  1638 
Cock  and  bull  story        .         .         .684 
Cock  in  Bow  Street        .        .         .2104 
CoL'kfighting  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury     495 

Charles  II 1917 

Cockle-bread,  meaning  of  .  .  648 
Cockney,  etymology  of  .  .  .  427 
(locks,  (iaudama    ....  1636 

oath  by lf>82 

,       crowing 1716 

Cocoa-nut  unknown  in  West  Africa  (3)  105 

Cod-piece,  note  on  .         .         .    753,1143 

Cotfee  first  used     ....     240 

Will's  coffee-house.         .         .     990 

coffee-houses  in  England         .  2102 

note  on 1501 

originally  grown  in  Africa  .  1501 
unknown  in  West  Africa  (3)  .  106 
Coffin,  Mohammed's  .  .  46,  1639 
Cohabitation,  cum  mcnstruata,  1317,  1900 
prayer  before  (2)  .  .  .  1019 
Coifs,  origin  of  .  .  .  .2314 
Coin,  much  base  in  1694  .  .  489 
Cold,  severity  of    .         .         .         .     488 

Collars  of  SS 1130 

College :  France  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury     1375 

life  at  in  seventeenth  century .     592 


COO 

ART 

College  of  Physicians,  origin  of  (1)    667 

CoUyrides \;i\)n 

Coloeynth  in  mummies  .  .  .  14,')S 
Coloquintida  in  Nubian  desert  (2)  .  ;)Otf 
Columbus  (C),  crusading  spirit     .  218S 

slaverjr 2189 

Comb,  Pans 887 

Comestor,  Peter     ....     74() 
Comet  superstition        .        .  1664,  2357 
Comma,  invented  ....    236 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible  in  the 
twelfth  century   . 
in  the  tenth  century 
Commerce :  England  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries 
connected  with  civilization 
in  England  in   the  sixteenth 
century  nobility  were  merch- 
ants     

in  tlie  sixteenth  century  they 
lived  splendidly  . 
Common  sense,  etymology  of . 
Companion  of  Virgin,  Festival  of  . 
Compensation  for  crime  in  the  eighth 
century  obligatory 
for  murder      .... 
among  barbarous  nations 
Compurgators        .... 

of  Jewish  origin 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  festival 
not  mentioned  till  the  twelfth 
century       .         1340,  1398, 
Concubinage  legalized    . 

and  in  Spain  .... 
Confession   (see  Auricular),  public 

in  the  second  century  . 
Congress,  the,  account  of 
Conqueror  (see  William),  meaning.  2316 

Consecration 671 

Constables,  selected  from  deformed 
persons  in  West  Africa 
High  Constable  of  England     . 
Constantine  the  Great :  worshipped 
as  a  god      .... 
abolished  the  punishment  of 
the  cross     .... 
Christianity  under . 
Constantinople,  its  capture  in    1453,  711 
Consul,  first  in  the  twelfth  century  2248 
Continence :   imposed  on   married 
people         .... 
in  the  third  century 
of  Jewesses,  how  preserved 
by  Americans  when  searching 
for  gold.    Sec  Cohabitation  . 
Society  i..  America  to  encourage 
among  married  peojilc 
Conversation,   liberty  of  English- 
women in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury     

Cook,  Captain,  discovered  the  kan- 
garoo .         .         .    ■    . 
Cookery,  in  the  fifteenth  century    . 
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Cookery  in  England  in  tJi«sixt^.enth 

•    '^"'"'■y       •         .  2137 

in  the  sovuntwath  contury      ."  ,'jl54, 

under  Charles  II.  few  Frond,  ^^" 

L'OOko  .  .  .„._ 

foudnoNs  of  monks'        .'        '  uJn 
{""•poi«o.        .        .  •     ^«J 

lamproun       .  ,,*j 

Ooperninm  Sy8tom  intrc^uved  into 

Knghind     ,  .,, 

Copp,- of  Japan    .         .         "         '     ^'* 
C'opti.-.  same  iw  undent  Egyptian 
CopyiNts,  virgins    .         .  '*-^^_    " 

time  occupied.         ', 

infidelity  of    . 

nionks    .        .        _'        ■ 

Cartiuisians    .         ', 

CiwtcrciHns     . 

f^'Tyiglit  un.ler  Elizabeth     ! 
I'iral,  a  charm 

C'orhimm  Hanie  m  Cummabiul' 
Cordeliers     wl,y     Fmnciscuns 

called. 
Cork,  (,rigin  and  etymology  of 
Corn,  savinftH  bank  for  in  Norw.y 

i>i'e  Value  '' 


so 


704 
398 


Cornuficiens  i„  the'twel/th  century'  SI 
torn\yall,  liujguage        ,  "^    . .  "f 

like  Bretagne 

first  so  cil led. 
Coronmndel,  etymology  of 
Coronation  oath     . 

strange  , 

unction  . 

Victoria .        .        , 
Coroners'  inquests .         '         '         ' 
Coronets  worn  by  brides"  and  bride-" 

grooms 
Corsica,  dialect      .         '         '         " 
Corviniis  King  of  Hungary,  library 
Cosmo  III,,  Duke  of  Tuscany  tn. 

vels  in  England  in  16ci) 
Cossacks,  etymology  of . 

origin  of         .        ,         "        " 
Cotton  for  dress     ,        .'         "         " 
Councils  against  private  war  ." 
slaves 
first  English  "one  ,it  wh"ich  a 

pupal  legate  presided  . 
ordeals  . 
celibacy. 

opinion  of  Greek  church' 
tount    .         .         _ 

Countess,  title  given  to  pcoplJ  with- 
out right     . 
l;uiintry  dances,  first  fashionable    " 
tourago.     A'cc  Bravery. 
I'OUbiii  allowed  to  nuuTy 

used  for  granddaughter  ". 
tovcnt-garden  in  1699  .  lojf  nno^ 

Cow-worship  of  Tartar  origin        VS^ 

V 
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111 

71,  72 

.      75 

,  1819 

1083 

2010 
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11 

798 


Cow-worship  of  Egypt  and  Pha-ni- 
cm  (2) 

Cowley  introduced  Pindaric  v'em.; 
Coxcomb,  etymology  of 
Cramp,  rings  for  euVinR 
Cravat  jntrixiuood  . 

Jingland    in   the    seventeenth 
century 
Crest,  first  used     .         [         '         ' 
Cricket,  origin  of  " 
Crime  excused  by  drunkenness       " 
conlossion  tirst  grant«l  to  cri- 
minals 
criminals  who  see  the  king  of 

Crimine"*:""^"'.  "'^  i^'^"'-'*^ 

Criticism  in  the  tenth  centuiT 

"1  the  twelfth  century     , 
Crocodiles,  notes  on       .         . 

of  Ceylon 

superstition    . 
Cromlechs  inAbyssinia'ri) 
Cromwell,  O.,  fond  of  music  (1) 
Cross,  the:  Brahmins    .        ^  ' 

ceremony  very  ancient    '. 

Creek  church . 

punishment  of 

fixed  on  doors 

antiquity 

engraven  in  fourth  "centn'ry 

Crusader's  legs  crossed  . 
(  ross-bow,  France 
Crows  white  in  Ireland  ' 
Crucifixion   nlJowed    by   Constan- 
tine    . 

'^™"S;ff'V'S'=''^'''^'''-'^247.2i46 
Odd  effect  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury   , 

in  the  eleventji  century 
we  owe  treacle  to    .         ' 
did   not  favour  the  study  of 
Arabic  "^ 

silk     .     .     ; 

others  besides"  Crus'aders  have 
Jegs  crossed 

anxiety  of  Columbus  for.' 
Crwth,  the,  difiterent  from  harp  and 

lyre    .         .  '^ 

Cubit,  the,  obsorvations'oa 
Cuckoo  in  Siberia  . 
Cucking  stool,  antiquity"  of 
Cucumber  in  the  sixteenth  century' 

in  the  seventeenth  century 
Cufic  characters,  coins  with,  found 

in  Kussia 
Cuir^iss,  etymology  of    ! 
Culdees,  note  on    . 
Cumberland,  etymology'of 
Cupping  by  nionks.-.Vcc  Blood      ' 
Cupt.la,  evidence  of  the  arch 
Cupboard,  meaning 

in  tables  .         .         "         " 

Curds,  the,  ancient  Chal'dcans 
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1997 
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644 
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2122 
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.  1675 
.  195 
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140,  714 
.  1819 
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1421 

1177 
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2147 
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Curfew  not  a  bftflpp  of  HlHvery 
common  in  North  of  Kumjio 
in  Scotlnmt 

(hirrimabftd  Corbiana    . 

Cut"!),  th«'  KthiopiHnR     , 

( 'ustimlB  in  the  Kovciitconth  century 

Custom-hoime,  Pompeii .         . 
Whitby  .... 

Cutoh  not  1'nt.^rrd  by  Alexander 

CuthiKH,  ctyn)olo{ry  of    . 

(Iiivicr,  claMsifli'ation  of  hoads 

Cybclfi  connected  witti  Virgin  Mary 

Cyder  in  the  seventeenth  century 

(.!y]irrHB,  value  of  its  wood 

Cyprus,  no  elephants 

I)Aiii>T,  etymology  of     . 
])aden,  tho  Bahrein  or  Cathema 
DiihiiV),  same  as  Ezion-GeLer 
Dahomey,  female  soldiers 
Danrin(i; :  country  dances 

in  churches     . 

in  the  sixteenth  century  . 

dancing  mania 

notes  on  ... 

antiquity  of  Spanish  fandango 

morris    .... 

Innocents'  day  (4)  . 

of  elephants   . 

hastens  puberty  (2) 

in  time  of  Charles  II. 

See  Ballet. 

account  of  Dance  of  Death 

ehoroE;raphy  inverted 
Danes :  drunkenness 

descendants  in  Persia 

burnt  their  dead     .         .1937 

still  in  northern  counties 

massacre  of    , 
l)an=el,  Book  of,  Arnold  thought  a 
great  part  of  it  was  a  very 
late  work    .        .         . 
Dante 

Sir  W.  Scott  did  not  admire  . 
Danube  celebrated  for  vampires  . 
Dates  in  the  thirteenth  century 

cookery  in  the  seventeenth 
century  .  .  .  . 
Dates  of  letters,  &c.,  tlifferont  ones 
Dnxightor  used  for  granddaughter  . 
Dauphin,  origin  of  title  . 
David  invented  ringed  coat  of  mail 
David,  St.,  his  day 
Deacon :  only  seven 

seven  ■witnesses    to   condemn 
them 

notes  on  .... 

Deaconess  mentioned  by  Pliny 
Dead,  prayers  for,  early  origin  of  . 
Dead,  the,  Japanese  tombstones     . 
Dean  used  for  any  religious  man   . 

for  prior  .... 

Death,  Dance  of    .        .        . 
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Di>  Bury,  notes  from  his  Philobiblon 
Debt,  imprisonment  for,  not  pnw- 

tise*!  ill  New  York 
Decalogue,  Catholics  charged  with 
mutilating  it       ,         .        . 
repeated  backwards 
Decrotalii,  false       .         .         .1167, 
De<licati(,n8,  their  servility     . 
Defender  of    the    faith,    not  first 

borne  by  Henry  VIII.  .       61 

Doforniod  persons,  mngistrutes  se- 
lected from         .        ,        .  1725 

Doicide 19o0 

Deism  of  pagan  authors         ,        .  1782 

Maliometans  .         .         ,        .213 

word  first  used        .         .         .     1,")7 

Deluge,  tho,  confirmed  .         .  323,  1506 

Demi>crai'y,   temleucy,  as   seen   in 

ATn('rica  ....  21H9 

Demons  {$ee  Exorcism)  worship  of 

Bedas  of  Coylou.         .         .  1583 

note  on  .         .         .         ,         ,  1878 

Denys,  the  Areopagito   .         .        .  12H2 

date  from        .         .         .         .13X2 

Descartes  anticipated     .         .         .     6K) 

Despotism  established  by  Richelieu    939 

caused  by  polygamy        .         .  1406 

Devil,  tlie,  Kuesian        .         ,        .    543 

Old  Nick        .        .         .        .416 

Old  Harry       ....     832 

goblin 894 

Astaroth  ....  395 
Jewish  mode  of  seeing  .  .  1095 
by   repeating    the    Decalogue 

backwards  .  .  .  .  I3'22 
in  form  of  a  pig  .  .  .  I.'i23 
believed  to  be  white  .  .  1580 
tile  harp  so  called  .  .  .  1443 
propitiated   by   removing  the 

bible  from  a  house  (1)        .  1797 
and  his  dam  (2)      .         .        .     832 
Dialects,  Corsican ....    462 
Diamonds,  nine   of,  the  curso  of 

Scotland     ....    635 

art.  of  drilling         .         .        .694 

superstition    ....     845 

powdered  are  poison        .        .  163T 

Diary,  first  kept  in  England  .        .    9S9 

Dice  invented         .         .         .         .289 

Dictionary  used  from  the  sixth  cen- 

tuiy  to  the  sixteenth  .  .  1070 
Didron's  Iconographie  Chretienue  .  714 
Digitus,  infamy  ....  1032 
Dijon  mustard  ....  U)I1 
Dinner':  Duke  Humphrey      .        .    505 

France 6'-7 

England         .        .        .        .868 
in  time  of  Charles  II.     .1129,1917 
in  the  seventeenth  century      .  2072 
Hee  Owlinary. 

salad 1370 

in  the  eighteenth  century  2042, 2294 
the  liomaus    .        .        .        .1411 
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I>i<'iiy«iui,     Set  I-'onyn.  ■*"* 

I>iplomupy   originntt'd   in   the  flf. 

teonth  rentiiry 
I>iseipliiio  ill  ili    Beventcentli  cen^ 
tnrv    .         ,         _         _ 
in  the  sixteenth  ceiiMiry  '. 

on   ni(.iii(s   in   tho   lourtecntii 
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Farthingales,  Scotland   . 

3pain      ..... 

ancient  Persians     .        . 
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Fashions,  love  of  new  ones     . 

Anglo-Siixon  women  Tiot  fond 

of  change       •         .         .         .     909 
Fasts:  why  priests  are  fond  of  them  1264 

in  Lent  .... 

Mahometans  ..." 

not  allowed  by  Zoroaster 

Greek  church  strict  .         ' 

■n-onien  can   fast  longer  than" 
men 

by  Americans  when  searching 
for  gold       ■         .         .         . 

in  tlio  seventeenth  routury 
Fatliers,  the :  opposed  learning 

favoured  learning  ,         .  1288, 

their  character 

usury 

anatomy 

pious  frauds 


1290 
1566 
176(5 
1819 

2134 


2173 

2196 

21 

18::6 

270,  297 

.     37.5 

266 

385 


miracles  .         .         .    447^  j^-g 

quote  passages  not  in  the  Bilda  1280 
manuscripts  tampered  with  .  1282 
note  on  first  editions  .  .  1286 
opinions  of  blood  of  martyrs."  1,329 
held  a  material  luavcu  .  .  1845 
neglected  in  the  fourth  century  1836 
and  in  thp  twelfth  century  1362,  2029 
opinions  of  the  Huly  Ghost  .  1846 
introuuced    a    love     of     the 

beauties  of  nature 
but  despised  the  arts       .         [ 
opposed  the  influence  of  women 
Fatness  a  beauty    . 

Fawkes,  Guy,  allusion  to        .         .     „^^ 
sermon  on  the  6th  of  November  200.5 
I" ecunlity:  after  black  plague        .     658 
of  English  literature  between 
1640  and  166(t    . 
Ft'et  of  Chinese  women  . 
Feet-washing   a  sacrament  in  the 

twelfth  century  . 
Felnops,  the,  language  . 
Fo'icing  in  the  sixteenth  century 

in  time  of  Charies  II.     . 
Festivals  on  shortest  days  (3) 

,      .      .  (2  and  4)  1213 

beginning  of  spring  and  end  of 
autumn 
Fetish  of  Western  Africa        '.         [ 

priests  in  white       .         ' 

Feudal  system :  from  the  tenth  to 

beginning  of  the  fourteenth 

century       •         .         ,         . 

in  Japan  •         .         .         .' 

etymology  of.         .         !  1208,  1242 

nrst  mentioned        .         .         .  i2.p2 

Sir  W.  Scott's  essay  on    .         ."2212 

Mercheta  niulierum         .  ,  2322 

Iiacre.  origin  and  etymology  of      .'     597 

Fittli  century:  bishops,  tlieir  number      37 

nrst  Christian  library     .         ,     963 
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1989 
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fi 


■w  pagans  in  Itumo 


1167 


number  of  Christian  priests    .  1217 


Fifth  cp-.itury:  theatre   . 

civilization  of  Southern  Gaul  ." 
Neo-platonism     blended    into 

'  diristianity 
invocation  of  saints,  &c.,  intro- 
duced .... 
Fifteenth  century :  price  of  Lible 
sorcery  first  used  as  a  political 
engine         •         .         .         . 
Hebretv  not  allowed        .         [ 
indecencies     .... 
ignorance  in  England      . 
nobility  traders 
Irish  bulls      •         .         .         . 
Germans         •        ,        .         . 
three  causes  of  improvement 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
.gi-ndy         .... 
oil  painting    .... 
price  of  land  in  England" 
books  chained  in  cliur.'hca 
population  of  England    .         '. 
the  Virgin  first  saljted  before 

sermon 
library  of  Buda 
in  Scotland  education  compul- 
sory     

proverbs  against  women . 
physicians  could  not  marry 
plays  in  cliurches    . 
continence       .         .         .         ' 
legalised  prostitution  (2)         '. 
0"igin  of  diplomacy 
New  Testament  little  known  . 
little  Italian  .... 
Figs  :  a  fig  for  you        !         ]         ] 
in  England     ■         .         ,         . 
Fingers:  speaking  by     .*         '. 

disease   cured   by  cutting   off 

joints 

Finland:  proclamations,  &o.,"  rui,} 
in  churches 
potatoes  •         .         ,         . 

Five  :  engines 

world  destroyed  by  '.         '. 

London,  in  1 666     . 
ordeal  of,  antiquity 
trickery  respecting  .         ' 
opposed  by  counciis 
favoured  by  councils 
and  by  Christian  writers  '. 

First  fruits  consecrated  in  Tibet 
First  century  :  Jews  increased         '. 
and  separated  from  Christians 
travelling        .... 
Greek     .... 
literature  in  Gaul   . 
extent  of  Eoman  empire 
Fish :  in  the  sixteenth  centurv  dis- 
liked in  England 

and  bytheiiiliabifantsof  Sciude 
and  in  the  South  Sea 
blown  on  shore 
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Fish :  poisonous    .... 
first  paid  tithes 
in  Enghmd  in  the  seventeenth 
century       .         .         .         . 
makes  people  prolific  (I). 
Fitz,  remurks  on    . 
Flagellation:  antiquity  of  scholastic 
mode  .        .         .  893,  1409, 
in  Lent  and  Advent 
flagellants  increased  by  Black 

Death  .         .         . 

note   on  the  flagellants.     See 
Discipline .         .         .  1185 
Fleet    marriages,   account    of,    by' 
Burns  •         .         .         . 

Fleur-de-Lis  used  by  other  nations 
before  the  French  (3) 
common  bell-founders  mark    . 
supposed     peculiar     to     the 
French        .... 
Florin,  origin  of    . 
Flowers,  artificial,  worn  in  the  six- 
teenth century     . 
Flute,  the,  known  to  Egj'ptians 
Fo,  same  as  Odin  .... 
Food,  influence  on  character  .         '. 
proportion  of  nourishment  iu  . 
Football,  ancient    .... 
Malays  (5)      .         .         .         ' 
Footmen  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Fools  :  last  in  England  . 

Patch     ...'." 
in  France       .... 

female 

Scotland         .... 
their  bauble  a  Phallus    .         ] 
feast  of  . 
Fork  introduced  into  England        '. 
in  France  (5)  .         ,    3,513^ 

little  used  in  1 669  . 
Forty,  iiso  of  by  Saxons  and  Per- 
sians ..... 
Foulahs,  numerals 
Fountains,  worship  of    .         .         ] 
Fourth  century :  windows      .         '. 

hymns 

the  wj-d  "  mass  "  first  used     '. 
few  Christian  priests 
first  hospital  .... 
churches  first  had  pictures 
god-fathers  for  adults      . 
literature  in  Gaul    . 
spirit  of  Cliristianity 
Fourth    commandment    ill-treated 

(1) 

Fourteenth  century  :  English  began 
to  displace  French 
coals  .... 
Black  Death  ...*.' 
population  .... 
jubilee  ....." 
price  of  masses  for  the  dead  . 
women  displayed  their  sides  . 
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Fourteenth  century  :  revival  of  al- 
literative verse  connected 
with  great  movements 

De  Bury's  Philobiblon    . 

Statins  a  favourite 

bejauna  .... 

Irish  did  not  wear  breeches  (4) 

continence  the  first  three  nights 
after  marriage     . 

ladies  could  not  write     . 

state  of  women 

decline  of  chivalry. 

and  of  feudality     . 

Taxse    Cancellarise    and    An- 
nates .        •         .         .        . 

Bible  chained  to  churches 

travelling  in  England     . 
Fowls  :  superstition 

taken  to  America    . 

in  the  seventeenth  century  with 
bacon 
Foxe's  Martyrs,  bibliography 

value  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury     

France:  interest  for  money  in  the 
thirteenth  century 

celebrated  for  cookery  in  the 
fifteenth  century 

decrease  of  tournaments . 

dinner 

fond  of  new  dress  . 

in    the    seventeenth    century 
women  extravagant     . 

beards     

first  i-egister  of  baptism,  &e.  . 

despotism  first  established  by 
Eichelieu    .... 

antiquity  of  proverbs      . 

female  duelling 

in  the  ninth   century  Jewish 
physicians  .... 

learning  in  the  first  century   . 

in  the  second  century 

in  the  third  century 

iu  tlie  sixth  century 

in  the  ninth  century 

in  the  tenth  century 

in  the  twoltth  century     . 

in  the  thirteenth  century. 

revolutionary  tendencies  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  . 

first  pope  (2)  ... 

French  diiferent  from  Spaniards 

667,  6(i8.  61)9 

converse  on  close  stool    .        .  1305 

living  in  London  in  the  six- 
teenth century     .         .         .  2130 

influence   in    England   in  the 
seventeenth  century     .         ,  1990 

and  living  in  Enghind   .        .  2222 

women  few  children         .        .  2263 

remarks  on  the  Fri'iieh    .         .  2;!(!2 
Franciscans:  Cordeliers         .        .    701 
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942 
981 


1250 
1339 
1339 


556 

216 

1097 

1221 


Fnineisoans :  literary  influence 
litomry  men    .... 
immense  extent   in  the  eigh- 
teenth century     . 
compared  with  Dominicans      ." 
first  pope        ....  ,001, 
advanced  worship  of  the  Virgin  1340 
great  mortality  in   the  four- 
teenth century     . 
Franks,  the :  mustachios        .'         '. 
etymology  of  .        ,         ,         \ 
Salian     .        .         ,        ,         ' 
French  literature:  England  In  the 

seventeenth  century,  371,  1917, 1996 
translations  from  in  the  seven- 
teenth century     .         .         .     §97 
not  much  known  in  the  seven- 
teenth century     .         .         .     933 
in   England  in   the    fifteenth 

<:^pt"i"y       .         .         .  ii45_  2130 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  .  2176, 

,    .  2150 

translations   into  English   in 

the  sixteenth  century  . 
and  early  notices  of 
cultivated    in    the   thirteenth 
century        .... 
first  sermon  in        ,        ,         . 
influenced  by  Spanish     ' 
fii'st  vernacular  writer  on  me- 
dicine •         .         ,        . 
England  in  the  eighteenth  can 
tury.     See  Roue . 
Freemasonry :  notes  on 
Solomon's  seal  (3)  . 
Freewill :  note  on 

recognised  by  the  Je in  .* 
Greek  church 
pagans   .... 
Friar,  etymology  of        .         .* 
Friendly  Islands  :  tattooing  '.         . 
women    .... 
circumcision   .... 
succession 

human  sacrifices     .         .         ', 
burial     .         .         .         .         ' 
ordeal     ...,'" 
cut  off  fingers  (2)  ." 
Friday :  fasts         •         .         .         .' 
in  West  Africa  children  put  to 
death.         .... 
superstitions   .         .         .         '. 
Charles  II.  touched  for  kine'J 
evil     .         .         .         .     *  _ 
Frogs  :   eaten  by  Cochin-Cliiiiese    '. 
in  England  in  seventeenth  cen- 
'•"'7    •         .         .         . 
Frosts,  severe  ones 
Fulda  Monastery  was  the  first  ex 
erupted  from  episcopal  jaris 
diction 
Fuufral  ceremonies  of  West  Afric: 
like  Irish  wakes  . 


896 
792 

1333 
713 
929 

1757 

2253 

.   1426 

,  1008 

.  1281 

.  1615 

.  1819 
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,  2089 
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1683 
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Funeral  gailands  in  churches  .  2(i'^3 
flowers  in  coflfins  .  .  '  ;)()2,3 
England  in  seventeenth  century  1921 
See  Burial.     In   Norway  the 

road  strewed  with  juniper    .  2205 
orations   revived    in   eleventh 
century        .         .         .         .1362 
Furs,  use  and  antiquity  of  the  trade     628 

Ga3,  the  gift  of  ....  19.30 
Gable,  etymology  of  .  .  [  1957 
Gaelic,  similar  to  the  language  of 

Waldenses  .         .         .         .210 
Gamblers,  evidence  of  rejected  241 

Games  cards        .         .      121,282,292 
whist      ■         .         .         .  293 

Gamut  of  music  invented  .  89,  97 
known  to  ancients  (1)  .  .  '  97 
Gaol,  Newgate  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ....  994 
Gardens,  first  in  Europe  .  '  2207 
Gar i  tour,  origin  of  .  .  .'  997 
Garlands,  funeral  ones  in  churches  20'-'3 
Garret,  origin  of  .  .  .  .997 
Gas,  first  mentioned  by  Van  Hcl- 

mont  .... 
Gascony,  wine   of,  in  Scotland  in 

tlie  fifteenth  century   . 
Gastronomy,^  the  word   introduced 

into  French 
Gaul :  burned  the  dead . 

(Southern)  Pelagianism  'flour- 
ished .... 
highly  civilized       .        .1218,1275 
Irenreus  the  only  bishop         .'  1020 
first  monastery       ,         .         '       ' 
Gaudama  as  a  cock        .         ', 
Gaveloc,  etymology  of   , 
Gawkoy,  a  Celtic  word  . 
Gazettes,  origin  of.  Si-e  Newspapers 
Geez,  the,  cause  of  its  diflfusion 
Gemara  superior  to  the  Mishna      '. 
Gemini,  use  of  the  word 
Genealogies  of  Arabs     .        '.        [ 
Gentlemen:  in  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury addressed  before  "  La- 
dies " 


395 

1000 

690 
1937 

1155 


1836 
15;i6 
1957 
1161 
280 
1778 
1095 
2122 
1837 


in   the   sixteenth   century  not 
addressed  as  "Sir" 
Gentoo,  a  word  unknown  in  India  " 
Genus,  philological  difference   be- 
tween it  and  species  . 
Geography  :  in  the  tenth  century 
in  the  eleventh  century  , 
in  tlie  twelfth  century 
in  the  thirteenth  century 


studied  by  the  Arabs 


globes  invented 
Geometry,  first  English  writer  on 

in  the  tenth  cent\iry 
George,  St.,  of  England,  origin  of 
Georgia,  account  of  Georgians 
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1616 

173 
1389 
1375 
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1860,  1873, 
1333 
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518 
1818 
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German  literature  and  iBngraffe: 
notes  on  before  Ib'OO    . 
first  introduced  into  a  public 

school  by  Arnold 
first  studied  in  Scotland . 
influence  in  the  eighteenth  and 

nineteenth  centuries    . 
seventeenth  century 
Germany  :  knighthood    first    con- 
ferred on  those  of  ignoble 

birth 

decline  of  warlike  spirit  in  thfl 

fifteenth  century . 
Luther  neglected     . 
Germans  saint  as  the  Jain 
Germesir,  frame  as  Carniania. 
Gesta  Romanorum,  story  in  from 

Mahometan  legend 
Ghiaour,  etymology  of   . 
same  as  GuebrcB  (1) 
Ghizneh,  note  on    . 
Gilds  :  early  notices  of  , 

etymology  of  . 
Ginger  in  the  seventeenth  century , 
Gingerbread  at  end  of  banquets  "in 

the  seventeenth  century 
Giraffe,  the,  note  on       .         ."        . 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  animal  mag- 
netism        .... 
Girdle,  the :  keys  and  purse  carried 

at 

knives  at        ...         . 
blessed  one  worn  by  women  in 
labour  .... 

of  the  Virgin  (4)     . 
Glanvil,  Barthelemi,  note  on  . 
Glass,  art  of  painting  introduced 
into  England 
and  recovered 

chains    of,   worn   in   the  six- 
teenth century    . 
S(e  AVindows. 

earliest  painted  glass  in  Eng- 
land     

invented  by  the  Phojnicians  . 
pocket  carried  by  Frcncliwomen 
and  by  English  wiimon  in  tlio 

seventeenth  century    . 
See  Mirror. 
Globes  invented     .... 
Gloucester,  duke  of.  Sec  Humphrey. 
Gloves  :  perfumed  .... 

note  on 

common  among  Anglo-Saxons . 
in  the  seventeenth  century 
hung    in    churches    as    ci.al- 
lengcs  .... 

Gnostics :  notes  on         .         .         , 
different  from  Valentinians     . 
Goblin,  name  for  the  devil     . 
God  :  truce  of         ...         . 
etymology  of  . 
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1976 

1^84 

1287 
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GRE 

God:  in  the  middle  ages  inferior  to 
Jesus  Christ 
reasons  of  that  belief 
unknown        .         .        .        . 
number  of  Hindoo  gods  . 
Hindoos  worship  one 
pagans  who    will    not    make 

figures,  &e.,  of  Him    . 
nations  who  do  not  believe  in 
one      .         .         .        .        . 
save  the  king .... 
Godfather :  forbidden  to  marry  god- 
mother       .         .         .        . 
in    the    fourth    century    first 
given  to  an  adult 
Goel,  the,  or  blood  avenger  of  He- 
brews.        .         .         .        . 
Goet!ie,  Scott's  opinion  of  Faust    . 
Gog  and  Magog,  note  on 
Goitre  7iot  caused  by  snow-water    . 
note  on,  in  Tibet     . 
not  in  high  mountains     . 
not  in  Lapland 
Gold  :  formerly  in  Arabia     . 

in  Tibet  

Bokliara  .... 

not  in  Ceylon  (1)    . 
coined  by  the  Britons 

note  on 

Golf,  etymology  of  .         .        . 

Good    Hope,    Ciipo    of,    not  first 

doubled  by  Do  Gama  . 
Goose  :  worshipped  by  Egyptians   . 
swearing  by    . 
on  Michaelmas-day 
cookery  ..... 
Goshen,  position  of        .         .        . 
Gossip,  etymology  of      . 
Gothic  architecture:  origin  of.  1893 

in  1669  

Gout  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Gowns,  etymologj-  of      .         .         . 
Grace,  justification  by,  opinion  of 

Greek  church 
Grammar :  first  treatise  on   by  a 
Scotchman  .... 
from  tlio  sixth  to  the  sixteenth 
century        .... 
in  the  tenth  century 
in  the  eleventh  century  . 
in  the  twelfth  century     . 
Hebrew ..... 
Granada,  etymology  of  . 
Grapes  boiled  in  butter . 
Gravestones,  originally  women  on 
right  hand  .... 
Greek  language  :  spoken  in  Italy  in 
the  seventeenth  century 
connected  with  Sanscrit  . 
first  book  ar  Rome  . 
and  in  England 
first  taught  at  Oxford 
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Greek  language:   in  tho  first  and 
preceding  century 
in  Gaul  in  the  flri't  century 
1111(1  in  the  second  century 
find  in  the  third  century.         ', 
and  in  the  fourth  century 
in  the  sixth  century 
in  England  in  tho  eighth  cen. 
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ART. 

1829 
1830 
18.31 
18.32 
18.36 
1256 


367, 


tury   . 
in  the  tenth  century 
ill  the  eleventh  century  .         ', 
in  the  twelfth  century     .         '. 
in  the  thirteenth  century         ', 
in  the  fourteenth  century 
in  France  at  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  better  under- 
stood than  Latin 
little  studied  at  Cambridge  in 
end  of  the    sixteenth  cen- 
tury   . 

poets     not     translated*  into 

Arabic 
known  to  Druids     !        \ 
first  edition  of  Testament 

Greeks,    the:    considered    gaming 
scandalous  ... 
negro  slaves    .        .        \        \ 
huma'i  .sacrifice        .         \ 
did  not  care  for  scenery  . 

Greek  fire     .         .        , 
wine  (1) 

church,     sacrament    to    chil- 
dren   .... 

transubstantiation  (7)     '. 
note  on  their  present  tenets     ." 
Greenhouse  first  in  England  . 
Greg(jrian  calendar  anticipated  by 

R.  Bacon    . 
Gregory  I.  flr.st  ordered  celibacy     \ 
accused  of  burning  the  Pala- 
tine library 
Gregory  II.  allowed  bigamy 
Gregory  YII.,  Lavington's  opinion 

of        .         .         .        f 
Grefrory  of  Tours,  his  character      ." 
'n'iffin,  of  Bactrian  origin 
G*oeurs  :  etymology  of,  &c.    .' 

.same  as  apothecaries 
Ground,    druids    thouglit    it    im- 
pure   .... 
Groves,  druidical  worship 
Guanches,  note  on 
Gudook,  Pass  of,  is  Pylffi  Caspise 
GueLres  decreasing  in  Persia  . 
Giiiliotin,  origin  of 
Guiiiiple  in  twelfth  century    .' 
Guitar  (1)      . 

known  to  Egyptians 
Gum-arabic,  account  of  . 
Giuipowder  :  known  to  K.  Bacon 
invented 

first  made  in  England 
kuuwu  to  ancients,  &c.  (1,  2) 
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Gypsies,  origin  of 


ABT. 

630,  1502 


Hacknky  coaches  in  England 
Hagge,  name  for  nightmare   . 
■tlair :  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies painted     . 
in    the    Seventeenth    century 

worn  long   ... 
modes  of  wearing    . 
cut  otf  after  baptism        '. 
plucked  from  eyebrows.     See 
Peruke 
Hamadan,  Ecbatana 
Hammoc,  origin  of  the  word  '. 
lland,  the  putting  up  to  the  nose  '. 
Wanseatic  league  :  etymology  of 

in  1757  not  quite  extinct 
-Harem,  meaning  of 
Hares  abhorr«l  by  Abyssinians 
Harlot  etymology  of 
Harmattan,  the,  healthy  wind  (2) 
Harness,  etymology  of  . 
Haro      ... 
Harp,  tlie :  invented  by  Scythians  . 
known  by  Egyptians 
origin  of         .         .         _         ' 
used  by  Saxons 
Harpies  same  as  locusts 
Harry,  Old    . 

Hartlepool,  siiperslitions  of    ." 
Harvey,  Gabriel,  introduced       ,,gl 

lish  hexameters  . 
Hats  :  introduction  of  beaver  ones  .' 
in  Scotland     . 
used  for  bonnets      ,         \ 
kept  on  in  church  (3)      .*   664* 
in  the  sixteenth  century  '.         .' 
in  the  seventeenth  centurv 
in  A.D.  1669    .         . 
right  of  being  covered  in  royal 
presence 
Hauncheon,  etymology  of 
Hawks  :    in  churches  in  the '  four- 
teenth century 
in  Spain  were,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,   only  kept   bv  the 
nobility 
sacred  to  Egyptians 
Health,  study,  favourai)lo  to 
Healths  :  mode  of  drinking  in  Ens*- 
land    .         . 
in  1669  .         .         ■        ■         ■ 
Heart :  connection  "between  the  size" 
of  and  courage     . 
seat  of  intellect 
pulsation  suspended  at  will 
Heaven,  material    . 
Hebrew  language:  letters  in  Bible! 
points     . 

in  the  sixth  century        .        ] 
in  the  eighth  century 
in  vhp  ninth  ecufury''(2). 
in  the  fourteenth  century 
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Ant. 
Hebrew  language :  in  the  fifteenth 
century   arguinents    against 
studying      .        .         .        .608 
in  the  soventeeutb  century      .     631 
Matthew  written  in         .        .  1300 
in  the  fourth  century       .        .  1836 
in  the  tenth  century        .        .  1389 
in  the  eleventh  century   .        .  1376 
in  the  twelfth  century      .         .  1362 
in  the  thirteenth  century         .  1333 
grammars       .         .         .        .  137o 
not  cognate  with  Afghani.stan  .     322 
Hebrews,  the :  did  not  build   the 

pyramids  ....  2dr> 
etymology  of .  .  .  .162 
thought  the  heart  the  seat  of 

intellect       .        .         .        .1769 
Epistle  to,  not  oy  Paul   .         .  1835 
Hellebore,  remedy  for  madness       .  2313 
Hell,  Mahometans  believe   in  ma- 
terial one    .        .         .        .1188 
Helmont,  Van,  first  who  mentions 

gas 395 

Hemp  anciently  smoked  .  .1677 
Henciinian,  etymology  of  .  .  407 
Henna  :  reason  for  its  use       .        .  1901 

note  on 1901 

Henry  (son  of  James  I.)  .  .  1980 
Henry  II.  first  had  title  of  majesty  62 
Heury  VIII. :  not  the  first  who  was 

called  Defender  of  the  Faith  51 
Lord  Admiral  could  knight  .  596 
his  astrologer  .         .         .742 

Heraldry,  use  oi  the  crest  .  .  676 
Herba  medica,  same  as  clover  .  1474 
H(;rculaneum,  surgical  instruments  1073 
Hercules,  Melcarth,  different  from 

the  Tyrian  .        .         .        .1520 

Heresy  :  flrn"  punished  in  England        83 

last  pe;  son  burnt  in  Smithiiekl     485 

causes  of         ,         .         .         .281 

earliest  instance      .         .         .     343 

Hermaphrodites:    note  on      .         .  1258 

Siva  so  represented  .        .1619 

Hermes,  books  of  .         .         .         .   1987 

Hermits,  etymology  of  .         .        .151 

Herodotus,  note  on        .         ,         .  2321 

Herrings:  Caspian  famous  for       .  1552 

much  used  in  the  seventeenth 

century       .         .         .         .2154 
first  cured       ....  2209 
Hesus,  meaning  of  .         .         .   19C3 

Hexameters,  introduced  into  English 

by  G.  Harvey     .         .         .     782 
Hidalgo,  etymology  of  .         .         .     357 
Hieroglyphics,  etymology  of  .         ,     219 
Hilaria,  same  as  Lady  Day    .         .   1402 
Hilary  (Pope),  founded  first  Chris- 
tian library         .         .        .     963 
Hincmar:  favoured  ordeals    .        .  1159 
wrote  on  mysteries  of  numbers  1160 
Hindoos ;  number  of  gods       .         ,       23 
only  one        ....  1779 


HOR 

Hindoos  :  progress  of  their  religion 

Arabs  indebted  to  . 

will  not  receive  the  evidence 
of  gamblers 

architecture  derived  from  tlie 
pyramid      .... 

acquainted  with  the  arch 

bai-ds 

originated  the  "  divine  right  of 
kings "        ,         .         .        . 

predestination        .         , 

primogeniture  unknown. 

wrestlers         .... 
Hippopotamus,  note  on  . 
Hispaniola,  received  small-pox  and 

measles       .... 
Historians:  of  fourth  century 

first  critical  ones     . 

in  France,  more  in  ninth  than 
tenth  century 

Jews  have  scarce  any 
Hocus  potus,  etymology  of    . 
Holborn,  etymology  of  . 
Holcott  (Robert),  author  of  "Philo- 
biblon"       .... 
Holland  :  etymology  of . 

dnmkenness  .... 

tulip  mania    .... 

causes  of  its  decline 

emigrants   to  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century 
Holy  Ghost  {ste  Procession) :  first 
represented 

opinion  of  Fathers  on     . 
Holy  water,  of  Pagan  origin  .       30 

reason  for  using  it  . 
Hom,  of  Zendavesta  (2) 
Homage,  not  paid  by  bishops 
Homer,  Life  of,  in  Persian     . 
Honey:  after  baptism  (1) 

preservative  power 

note  on  . 

poisoned         .... 
Honey  bird  (or  indicator),  note  on 
Hooping  cough,  origin    . 
Hoops,  worn  in  seventeenth  ceiiturv 
Hops,  introduced  into  England,  425 
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319 
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grow  in  Norway  in  lat.  64°     . 
Horns  :  of  rams  engrafted  on  trees 
during  eclipse 
of  deer  for  shoeing  horses 
worn  o:i  the  head    . 
stags'   horns,   &c.,  discovered 
in  England 
Horoscopes,  tiikeu  by  EgyptiMn«!    . 
Horror  naturalis,  a  fiction.  See  In- 
cest    .         .        .         .        . 
Horso  :  shoed  with  antlers  of  deer  . 
longevity  of  one 
Bankes's         .... 
in  the  days  of  chivalry  it  was 
disgraceful  to  ride  on  a  mure 
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Horpp:  blessing  (2)      .  ^^l 

honour  to  break  a  bottle  under 

Hf-feet    .        .         .         _  J54, 
good  to  eat     .         .  qoS] 

women  m  male  dress      '        '    nu 
*Ve  Saddle.     Asiatic  origin  of 
bcandinnvians     shown     by 
their  love  of  its  flesh  .  ooo/i 

Horse-rao.ng:  first  in  England       "     4.>3 
in  the  seventeenth  century         1917 
Horse-shoe  on  gate  in  Peshawur    ."  1643 
Hospital :  ,n  the  fourth  century,  the 

nrst  in  Europe    .  1395 

in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  cen- 

in  England  for  lepers      .'  '  iq?^ 

Hospuality,  decline  of.         .  "  221 6 

H..st,  the,  elevating  it  "  it-. 

Hot  house,  first  in  England    ."  '     fig, 

Hottentot:  origin  of  name  35 

monorchides  .         .         ,  '  1,516 

formfition  of  woman        .'  1690 

dislike  potatoes  (2)         .*  '  i^uq 

no  leprosy  (3)         .         '  '     loo 

white  teeth     .         .  .      *  '  i6]° 

Hours,  origin  of  computiition'  .'     133 

Howl,  the  Irish      .         ,  j^^g 

Hroswitha,  first  dramatic  writer  "     940 

Hue  and  cry,  etymology  of    .  [  22O6 

Hughenots,  etymology  of        .  •    --- 
Humour  and  art 

Humphrey:  Duke  of  Gloucester  pa-' 
tron  of  literature 
dining  with  Duke   . 
Hungary  :  fine  for  murder 
etymology  of  .         .         [ 
library  of  Corvinus 
Huns,  similar  to  North  American 

savages 
Hunter  (John),  discovery  by,  antici- 
pated 
Hurting:   declined   in  "the  seven- 
teenth century    .        .  192' 
in  the  sixteenth  century ."         "993' 
Husband,  etymology  of  .         .         "  220^ 
Hussars,  etymology-  of   .                  "       j., 
Hybrids  of  men.  flourish        .         i  iggi 
^Ijdc  Park:   early    in    the   seven- 
teenth century     .         .         .  1003 
m  1669  .         .                             jy._ 
Hides,  taxation  by,  in  Persia "  ■       ."  ]  ,-,60 
Hyib-ophobia :  caused  by  bite  of  man  1  o(i4 
not  dependant  on  climate            16(I4 
notes  on          .         _                    .;g  ,„ 
Hyena  :  fond  of  human  flesh  .'         '  1:09 
note  on  .        .                          "     'i" 
Hyksos.         .                 •        •,,,,•  ]':2l 

Hymen:  the  Jewish  mode  of  ml 
serving        .         , 

proofs  of  virginity  .' 
Hynins :  earliest    .         .         '         " 

in  lionour  of  the  Virgin  .' 
nypueras,  compusitiou  of 
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1297 
1303 


1771 

27 

2330 

1587 

1892 
7U 
33 


1340 
693 


Hyrcania,   Fauces  Hyreanise,    the 

present  Pile  Recilbar  i,5,-.8 

Hyssop,  given  to  Christ  .        [  uqj 

Ibis,  the,  note  on 

Iceland  :  first  appearanc;  of  syphilis 

no  venomous  reptiles 
Ichneumon,  the,  note  on 
Ichthyophagi  of  D.  Siculus  are  st^li 

in  Arabia  and  Nubia  . 
Iconography,  Didron  on  Christian  '. 
idiosyncrasies,  cases  of .  00 

Mohitry,  punishment  of  by  Moses  ."  1313 

Ignorance:   of  clergy  in  the  four: 

teenth  century     ,  g-.r 

of  the  thirteenth  century"         "  1010 
Imaginat.on  :  ofArabs  (&« Scenery)  I860, 

of  dying  people       .         .  i(,|g 
want  of  taste  of  the  Ameri- 
cans    2199 

cultivation  of  causes  irritaljility  •2'>  1 2 
Sir  W.  Scott  could  not   learn 

painting  or  drawing    . 
nor  music 
Immortality  of  the  soul":  denied  in 
China 
Egyptians       ,        .        "        ' 
druids    .         .         _         '         ' 
Impressment  of  sailors  ."        ' 
Imprisonment  unknown  to  Slosaic 

Law(l).     ,SreDebt 
Improvisatori :  ancient  Eomans 
Indians  . 

Arabs     .         .         _         ' 
Incense  :  Pagan  origin  of       '. 

reasons  for  using  it 
Incest :  Persians   .         .         '         ' 
Athenians  married  their  sisters 
of  near  relations  not  contrary 
to  nature     . 
Income.     See  Property 
Indecencies    (see    Coarseness)  :    of 
dress  defended  by  a  Jesuit  . 
of  poetry  defended 
of  papal  elections    ,         ' 
cookie -bread   .         .         '         ' 
baths  in  the  fifteenth  century  " 
Independents,  the,  in  1669 
Index  ExpiLTgatorius,  first  in  Venice 

and  Spain   . 
Indians.     See  America. " 
Iniliftitor.     See  Honey  Bird. 
Indictions,  origin  of 
Indigo,  as  a  dye     . 
Indus,  the  :   descendants  of  Alex-" 
ander  in  its  valley 
his  descent      ..." 
Indulgences  :  before  Leo  X.  '. 

Juhilee   .         .         ,         _    --i_  jg^g 
would  absolve  a  man  who  Jiad 
vif.latfdthfA'irg;nM;irv(4) 
rejected  by  Greek  Chuivh' 
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InfiiUibility  of  the  Popo  :  denied  by 

Adrian  VI.  ...     8i»0 

liclliirmino's  opinion       .         .     318 
Infant  baptism,  origin  of       .  1202,  1856 
Infftnticido,   common    among    He- 
brews and  KgyptiaiiH  ■         .  1774 
Infection,  liy  corpses  .         ,  1309 

Inthienza  in  tlio  sixteenth  century  .  670 
Ink,  invisible  ....     82(! 

Innocent  VIII.  persecnted  witches.  954 
Innocent's  Day,  odd  customs  on  .  617 
Inoculation :    introduced   by  Lady 

Montague  ....  3r)3 
history  of  ...  .  2201 
increased  the  mortality  .  .  2201 
in  17()0unknown  in  Iceland(l)  2201 
Inquisition:  origin  of  .  .  .  (176 
tirst  inquisition  ...  25 
did  not  severely  punish  pede- 
rasty (1-6)  .  .  .  723 
in  I'ortupal  ....  701 
number  who  euifered  from  in 

Spain  ....  1254 

effects  on  Spanish  literature    .     935 

Insanity:  connected  with  inspiration  2080 

women  more  liable  to  than  men  2133 

but    .... 


2212 
5(i5 
2313 
2086 
2249 


popery    

notes  on  ,         .        ,         . 

Inspiration  of  mad  persons     . 

Insurance,  origin  of         .         ,         . 

Interest    of    money :    opinion    of 

fathers,  &c.  .         .         .     375 

in   Franco  in  the    thirteenth 

century  .  .  .  .78 
laws,  &c.  in  England  ,  .  2164 
in  Norway      ....  2205 

Intolerance  :  of  Synod  of  Dort  .  1  (iO 
of  Luther  against  Jews  .  .  I(i7 
of  early  Protestants         .         .     362 

Invocation  of   saints:  o^^^oosed   by 

Tertullian  .  .  '  .  .454 
in  the  fifth  century  .  .  1274 
allowed  by  Greek  Church        .  1819 

Invention  :  mezzotinto  ...  69 
ganiut  ....  89,  97 
comma  and  semicolon  .  .  23() 
spectacles        .         .         ,         .261 

bells 288 

backgammon  .         .         .         .291 

cricket 283 

jacks 466 

Ipswicli,  population  in  1669  .         .  1917 

Ireland :  Phoenician  colony  .  .  196 
superiority  of    in   the  eighth 

century  ....  1229 
barbarism  in  the  twelfth  century  1357 
and  in  the  sixteenth  century  .  518 
no  venomous  reptileslOol,  1917, 2'i30 
in  1669  hated  English  .  .  1917 
fond  of  pork  (1)  .  .  .1323 
antiquity  of  bulls  .  .  .  614 
archbishoprick  hereditary        .     991 


Ireland :  howl       .        .        .        . 

CuHens  .         .  .         .         , 

harp 

white  crows    .         .        ,        . 

few  apples       .         .         ,         . 

rico 

wolves  in  the  eighteenth  century 

noten  on  the  Irish  , 

Latin  understood    . 

Irish   language,  similar  to  that  of 

WalcUnses  .         .         .         , 
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in  th':'  I  hirteenth  century  first 
;>;blie  one  .... 

England  in  the  twelfth  century  20'29 
in  Gaul  in   i-he  eleventh  cen- 
tury     1375 

burning  of  the  Palatine  by 
Gregory  1 69a 
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1973 

1920 

304 

818 

889 

13U2 

2055 

47 
1298 
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1304 
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1341 


13G2 
2205 

593 


963 
1207 

710 
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Library :    account    of   library  of 

I)uke  (if   niir^umly  in  the 

fifteenth  century 

of  moiikN  full  of  romance! 

ill  the  NixtoHiitii  century  . 

Libertiiieit,  sect  of,  in  England  iu 

lOOU 

Licentiate,    the  oldest    academical 
decree  .... 

LieH,  approvrd  by  fathers 
Life-t)()»t,  llrnt  tiuilt 
Light-liouseH,  liomuu,  in  ICnglnnd  . 
Liglitning:  superstition  respeeting 
fires  kindled  by,  (|nunehed  by 

milk 

Linncro.         ..... 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  the  seven- 

teeiith  century     . 
Linen  manufacture  in  Scotland 
Line.     Sic  i'Aiuator        .         .         , 
Link-lxivs,  allusion  to   ,         .         , 
Jjion.  note  on  .... 

"  LiiiUH,  showing  the"    ,         , 
Lischa,  one  of         ...         , 
Jiilenktui'e  begun  by  translations    . 
Utter,  horse,  iu  Enghind 
Liturgy,    Latin,     introduced     into 

(liml 

Liver,  the  seat  of  lore    .         , 
Liverpool,  etymology  of 
Livery,  collars  of  the  king's    . 
Livery    Company ;    Muddlers,    tho 
oldest  .... 

Lord  Mayor, «  member  of  (2) . 
Livy,  Arnold's  opinion  of 
Lizard,  fiying  one  of  Ceylon  .        , 
LoadHtone.     See  Magnet, 
Lockets  worn    in  tho  scrcutcenth 

century 

Locket's,  celebrated  in   the  seven- 
teenth century  .         .2051,  2099 
Lockhart,  Life  of  Sir  W.  Scott        .  2212 
Locusts,  harpies     .         .         .        ,    (itfi 
note  on  ....  1098 

Lodbrog,  Kagnar,  notes  on     .        .  '.112 
Log,  first  v    '    n  ships  for  measur- 
ing disiances       ,         .         .  ISfiri 
Logaritiimf  i  ivcir'i^J      .         .        ,    :'V 
Logic:  ir  ''.     ,'    ''.  c.iury  .        .  L'tMU 
in  the  eleventh  century  .         .  1375 
in  the  twelfth  century     .        .  1362 
Logos,  proved  a  ^n'm   .         ,        ,  1962 
Loke,  or  Lokman   of  Edda.  men- 
tioned by  Mahometans        ,1197 
Lollards,  etymology  of  .        .    380 

Lombard  Street,  notes  on  .  .  2005 
Lombards,  the,  etymology  of.  .  1105 
Lonibardy,  Peter  of,  first  (looter  .  123 
London:    in  1697,  uo  good  public 

library         .         .         .         .593 
first   Act  of    Parliament   for 

paving       .         .         .         .1136 
fire  >jf  .         .         .        .        .    iil27 
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iiiH,  oiiffin ofprcNenf  orthotrrapliy 
urn  IX.  of  J.'riiiu't%  dm  kitiL'  wli,. 


toir 

London :  ntntn  of.  in  middle  of  th 
fixtepntli  century 
popiilnfiim  in  Iflfll) 
Hiid  in  the  Hixt.MMiih  century 

Lonj^evity:  of  a  home  .         .    ' 
"f  men   .        .        ,        ' 
of  tliH  tortoiNe 
•tirdy  f'ii\'<MirHl)le  to 
men  m<.re  tlian  a  hiindre.I 
Lon,  frame  of 

Ixjrd  Mayor:  antiquity!         * 

exp.nNeH  in  the  «ixt<ienth  cea- 

H'ry 

no  HhowN  by  I'liritann     . 
Lorriiine,  in  the  thirt.^nth  eentury 

fiimoiiH  for  (hincinji;  (J) 
I>ittery,  the  flrnt  in  I';njrl«„<l . 
Ix'tiiH,  (he,  eonmon  in  W.  Afrim   '. 
Umr.    «-iwon    why  the   myril,,   m 
dedicate*!  to 
in  eiirdw,  etyniolojjy  of    .'         ', 
feiiHts,  early  notie.i  of      " 
"Kiimily  of  ]a)V,'"  ir.  Iflflfl 
letterN   in    the  sixtwnth  cen- 

tiii-y.     Sfc  LotUn       . 
loelcH,  ii(,t(,  ,)n 
Lon 

Liium  i.\.  oi  !•  ranee,  m-Mt  kinj; 
toI«Tati«l  finiHtitiiteH    . 
first  who  had  title  of  majestv 
nnd  of  nioNt  Ohrintiiui     . 
CNtabliHhed  the  (Irwt  puldic  li- 
brary  in  I'>irop<i . 
I/Oui«   X.,  «rt.t  who   attempte<l  to 

emancipate  Nlave« 
liOiiis  XJV.  diHjiitod  pcrfumf>« 
Loyohi,  W<*k.y'«  opinion  of  him  ' , 
Xufiiis,  Chri«tinnity  of  . 
Lidi,  name  of  frj-ps]o«  in  Persia 
LunaiioH   renpet'tiMl.     AVe    Insiiira- 

tion    .        .        .        / 
Luri,  ^^'lmeH  in   J?«!oochifitan  s.) 

ealhvl 
Lute,  file,  similar  to  tlie  olplia'rion  ' 
Luther  (Alartin) :   hated  Jcwh 

twenty  yeawt  afb-r  iiiN  dcatli 
WHS  forpotten  in  CrermiiTiy 
Lyhe  (J<jiin),  dewripition  of  women 

in  the  nisteeiuh  eentiiry 
Lyneh  law  in  the  twelfth  -'cntury  * 
Lyre  di  fieri  ■«!;  fro,,,  Jm^p 

Macai»okic  verges,  origin  of 
Maerohians,  «ame  as  Saliean« 
Madagaseiir :    name  not    given  I.y 
nafirofl        .         ,         _ 
cireumeision  (3) 
diroree  (4)     .        ,         [ 
no  Iio«» .         ,         ,         _         ' 
tfwci'.r  iiy  their  mother     .         '. 
red,  a  royal  and  Siiorcd  colour 
euperstition   re«iK)cting  croco- 
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993 


408 
637 
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17J6 

1266 
634 
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1917 

848 
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746 
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1984 
1602 
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9,S2 
107 

1321 
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112 

1420 

417 
1431 
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1291 
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1007 
1682 
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Mwlagft 


077 


Aur. 


1610    I    Mill 


[asoar     horror  of  cats  . 
note  on  the  poetry  of 
Hirimnt-worNhip 
diHlike  hlack  ■         .         ', 
eriniinaiN  panloned  if  they  #/r 

the  kinff 
before  drinking  pout  a  littla  on 

the  uronnd  . 

eaute  (3)         .         .         .'         ' 

Madam,  .^iueaiion  in  a  nunnery  aa\v 

Mie  titifl      .         .         ;  * 

iiNed  in  eon  vernation 

Madeira  wine,  mod.  of  making 

Madeira  (island)  didcovered 

MadneHH.     ..V^  Innaiiity. 

M.idriil,  no  privy  hct.,,;,  I7fl0 

Magiiins;  lookrdonlluidni/an wtrnd   147.1 

et,.uo|.«yof  .  |,7«,  Hi.'.H 

Majfie,  Solomon  king  of  |o(,J, 

MiiKiict;  proi«.rti,HdiK'overed       /ifi;)i7 

known  to  aneieniM  . 

eompHHH  iiivent««l  in  thetwelftli 

eenlnry 

''nriation  of  it  Hrnf  ween  .' 
MaRnetiKm,  animal,   mentionwl   },y 

<iiraldiis  (laml.rciis.H  . 
Miiopie,  common  in  Xorwav  . 
Mahianet :  cotfin  in  air  .     "   . 

iKniiruMce  assiinml . 
Maiiomctans:  deiHtN  amon)y 

women  dyinj?  in  ehildhed  are 
martyrs 

„A     .II',,,  '  •  .linn 

after!  he  fall,  bnit(^  could  speak  1  l«7 
*  iririn  Mary  free  from  ain  97(» 

pnr^'H.ory  .         .         _   ,)„„ 

VVamlirinpr  Jew  .  .  .  jjiio 
fiesta  J{oiiiaiionim  taken  from"  \\\)\ 
J>avid     . 

*pcs  were  .lewH  who  des/>^raf«l 

the  Said  lilt  h 
*n(relH  mortal 

<.')iri*it  mit  criK'ifiod  '.         ' 

Ahraluiin    tin-   drst   who   ha<i' 

Rrey  hair«  , 
I>»kman  .         ,         '         ' 

Aral.'iau  ViglitH  from  Talmud 
rosary  taken  from  flicm  . 
their  Iliiinaziin.     iVyt^nnni* 
Mipcrstitions.     Fi,e  ArnhH 
Mail  eoat,  of,  etymolofij-  of 

invented  hy  David  . 
Maimonide«:  opinion  of  anpelu  (2)  ijyl 
«iiy«  w»me  reliffloiis  principles 
are  not  to  \m  tauirht  to  all    . 
_  opinion  of  contiiieiKv  [2) 
Main-I.>r«(ttl,  wanie  as  mitnehet 
JiLijesty;  in  EnRJand,  Heniy  JJ.  first 
had  title 
in  France 
remarks  on     . 
given  to  Otto  III.  . 
to  liishnps 
ibar,  origin  of  the  word 
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MAIi 

Malabar,  a  misnomer  for  the  Tauul 
langunge     .         .        .         . 
Ma  Hi,  the,  Mooltan  their  city 
Maldive  Islands,  origin  of  name  •. 
Miiluria,  antiquity  of     . 
Malays  :  origin,  &'•„ 

use  of  bung    .         ,        .         . 
Manghas  tree,  pioduees  Eve's  apple 
Man,  thelslr  of,  same  iis  Mona 
Man :  longevity      .         .         .10, 

diminution  in  size  .        , 

tallness  of  some      .        . 

Egyptians  short 

witii  twelve  fingers  ard  twelve 
toes 

is  it  honourable  to  weep? 

numbers  relative  to  women 

sprung  from  one  ra?e 

which  Japanese  disbelieve 

more  prolific  by  intermarriage 
of  racos       .         .         ,         . 

bc-comes  short  by  early  mar- 
riages .         .        .         . 
Mandiiigoes  :  polygamy  . 

their  numerals 
Mandeville,  Sir  John  :  in  French  . 

infiuence  on  civilization  . 
Manieheans :  Albigenscs 

fast  on  Sunday 

Augustine  one 
Manna :   found    in    Calabria   and 

Arabia  .        .         .         .         , 

the,  their  numerals 
Mantilla,  worn  in  Spain 
Manufactures:  in  1680, earthenware 

imported  into  England 
Manuscripts :  copied  by  virgins 

t'mo  occupied  in  copying 

prii'Pb  of  in  middle  agea  . 

copied  by  monks     . 

infidelity  of  copyists 

rare  in  the  eleventli  century    . 

increased  in  the  twelfth  century 

and  the  thirteenth  century 

destroyed  by  the  Reformers  (3) 
Manikyala,  sameas  Taxilla   . 
Manners,  society  for  reformation  of 

at  Whitby  in  the  seventeenth 
century.     See  Coarseness     . 
Marauder,  etymology  of 
Marble  worked  in   Eranoo  in   the 

thirteenth  century 
Marco  Polo,  influence  on  civilization 
MarccUinus.     See  Ammianus. 
M  re,  in  time  of  chivalry,  disgrace- 
ful to  ride  on     .         ,        . 
Margaret  of  Navarre  invented  blacl 

sheets 
Mark,  etymology  of  .  .  . 
Markolis,  his  worship,  and  who  he 
was  .  .  .  .  • 
Marl,  manure  in  fourteenth  century 
Marmalade  in  1(328 
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1941 
2034 
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1705 
1871 
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1707 
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1641 
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2042 
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Marquis,  first  created     .        «        .      64 

Marriage:  laws  in  Eussia      .        ,        3 

cousins.     5ec  Incest       .        .411 

a  second  one  ....      70 

particulars  in  England    from 

"  Burn's  Eleet  Marriages  "       808 
in  ',he  sixteenth  century.         .  1928 
in    the    seventoenlh    centurv,  2161), 
1120,  1372 
See  Brido  and  Bridegroom, 
opinions     and     customs    re- 
specting     ....  1379 
"visiting"  the  bride  in  bed.    764, 

987 
congress  ....  735 
early  ones  in  the  seventeenth 

century  .  .  .  .1120 
also  among  the  Jews  .  .  1810 
which  produces  small  statured 

people  .         .         .         .1296 

Arable  superstition  .         .  19(16 

continence  the  first  three  nights  1091 
forms  among  Anglo-Saxons  7iot 

in  Latin      ....  1100 
pai't  taken  by  tailors       .        .  1372 
Jews  rarely  married  widows  .  1302 
Levjrate          ....  1298 
of  two  different  races  very  pro- 
ductive       .         .        .        .1691 
of  eldest  son  in  Ladakh  puts 
him  in  immediate  possession 
of  his  father's  prof)erty        .  1602 
more  prolific  after  pestilence    558 
use  of  urine    .         .         ,        .1712 
first  forbidden  in  Lent    .        .    795 
forbidden  within  seventh  de- 
gree     110 

origin  of  banns  .  .  .  387 
forbidden    between  godfatlier 

and  godmother    .         .         .     589 
Ceylonese  ceremonies      .         .  1586 
first  regular  in  Franco         .      692 
Sec    Matchmakers,  Registers, 
Merchota. 
Marseilles,  Greek  colony        .         .  1275 
Marshall,  first  lord  in  England       .     434 
Martin  (St.),  piitron  of  shoemakers     367 
Martiueau    (Miss),    Marryat's  re- 
marks on    ....  2199 
Martyrlom :    first    sanctioned  by 

the  church  ....  10 
earliest  instance  of  .         .     343 

sutFcred  by  Atheists  .  .  260 
fivst  in  England  ...  83 
and  the  lust  ....  485 
under  Mary  .  .  .  .491 
under  Elizabeth  .  .  .  601 
Mohaniinodans  consider  women 

dyin;;  in  childbed  martyi-s   .  1186 
fathers  \,'L:>  did   noi    believe 
that  tin;  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs aids  redemption   .         .   1329 
Mary  I.  of  England,  persons  burnt    491 
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Mary    I.    of  England    appointed 
■women  to  judicial  offices     , 

Mary  (tho   Virgin):  has  tho   au- 
reole •         .        .        . 
her  knowledge 
saluted  before  sermon     . 
original  sin     .         .        .    970,116.') 
nrst  invoked  .        .         .        _  1274 
must  have  been  an  heiress       .'  1294 
notes  on  her  worship  and  rites  1340 


MET 


871 

714 
743 
969 


history  of  worship  .         .        .  1393 
earl  -  worship  .         .  1399 

her  girdle  (4)  .         .         .'     S7G 

earliest  notice  of  .  .  .  1400 
Pagan  origin  .  .  .  ."1401 
Lady -day  the  same  as  Hilaria  .  1402 
nunneries  dedicated  to  .  .  2032 
worshipped  by  the  Brahmins  .'  191 
"  Marry"  an  oath  by  .  .  2236 
Masks:  in  France  .         .         _     747 

in  reign  of  Charles  II.    '.  1917, 2111 
worn   by  Americans  for  reli- 
gious purposes     .         .         .2172 
See  Vizard.     Egyptian  priests  1446 
JUass :  in  vulgar  tongue  forbidden  .       69 
but  allowed  by  Charlemagne  .  1227 
and  in  Anglo-Saxon        .         .1100 
importance  of  for  dead    .         .  io,51 
and  price        •        .        .         .     796 
swearing  by  in  the  seventeenth 

century  ....  2120 
in  nonour  of  the  Virgin  .  1310,  1399 
first  mentioned  in  the  fourth 


century       •         .         .        . 
conduct  at  in  the  fourteenth 


1122 


century  .... 
Master,  synonymous  with  doctor  .' 
Matoh  makers  in  England  early  in 

the  eighteenth  centuiy 
Mathematics:   first  Englisir trans- 
lation of  Euclid  . 
focus  of  the  parabola  first  indi- 
cated   

first  English  writer  on  arith- 
metic, geometry,  &c.    . 
great  men  who  had  no  taste 

for      .... 
in  the  fourth  century 
in  the  tenth  century 
in  the  eleventh  century 
in  the  twelfth  century     . 
in  the  thirteenth  century  (1) 
Matthew :   wrote  in  Hebrew  . 

note  on  gospel  of    . 
Maundy  Thursday,  note  on    . 
May,  1st  of,  kept   in  England  in 

1669  .  .  .  . 
Mayor.  See  Lord  Mayor. 
Mazenderan,  seat  of  Taburi  .  ,  1662 
Mend,  account  of  .  .  .  '  1922 
Mea^aes,_  origin  of.  .  '.  391.571 
-uodical  jurisprudence,  first  Erench 

writer  on    .        .        .        ;    715 


1138 
1362 

757 

651 

682 

514 

688 

.  1836 

,  1389 

.  1375 

1362 

555 

1300 

1839 

877 

1917 


Medicine:  the  Ai  ".s  who  raised  it 

to  a  science,  borrowed  from 

Hindoos      .... 

of  the  present  Arabs 

first    division    of    acute    and 

chronic 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
more  advamicd  on  the  Conii- 
nent  than  in  England  .     572 
not  a  science  . 
proverb  respecting  "Caim" 
Jews  in  the  ninth  century 
state  of  in  the  tenth  century 
in  the  eleventh  century   , 
in  the  twelfth  century 
in  the  thirteenth  century 
butter  used  as        .         .         ^ 
mercury  .        .         ,         i 

mummy  ...         * 

tears      ....*' 
women's  milk  for  sore  eyes      ! 
at  Cabool  they  do  not  use  rhu- 
barb as  a  medicine 
first     vernacular     writer     iii 
France        .... 
in  the  twelfth  century  St.  Ber- 
nard thought  monks  should 
not  take  it  . 
notes  on  the  history  of    . 
Melcarth,    diflJerent    from    Tyrian 

Hercules 
Memnon,  the  statue  of  . 
Memory,  notes  on  .         .         ' 

Memra,  the,  antiquity  of  the  term." 
Mennonites.  the,  account  of 
Monstruata  concubitu  cum :  effects 
of,  &c.    .         .        .  1317^ 

insanity  •         .         .         . 

Merchants.     See  Commerce. 
Mereheta  Mulierum,  note  on  . 
Mercure,   the,    first    periodical    in' 

France 
Mercury  :  the  god,  etymology  of    .' 
the  metal,  known  to  Moses  as 
a  salivator  . 
Mermaid  :  the  Club,  note  on'         '. 

note  on  . 
Mesmerism.     See  Magnetism'(Ani- 
^      •  ^""^^    ■         .        .         .  470, 
Messiah  :  of  Jews,  expected  in  the 
first  ceiitury 
daily  expected  by  Karaites      .' 
Metaphysics  :  in  the  tenth  t-.mtury 
in  the  eleventh  century    . 
in  the  twelfth  century 
Metempsychosis:beliefinAfrieathat 
men  are  changed  into  beasts 
Egyptians       .        .        .1453, 
Javanese        .... 
denied  by  Jungum  .         ' 

who  neverthoh-ss  abstain  from' 

animal  food        .        .         .1614 
held  by  Jews .        ,        .        [  I6I5 
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Metempsychosis:  hold  by  Toorkums 
first  stage  of  Hindoo  philosophy 
after  dogma  of  emanation    . 
disbelieved  by  Karaites . 

Jews 

Dniids 

Eitson  would  not  touch  animal 

food 

Methegliu,  account  of    . 
Methodist,  use  of  the  word    . 
Mezzo-tinto    invented     by    Prince 
Eupert        .         .        .         . 
Michaelmas  Day,  goose  on     . 
IVIieroseope  invented 
Middle  Ages,  existence  of   secret 
societies  in  which  knowledge 
was  preserved 
Midsummer,  festivals  at 
Midwives :  could  baptize 

hi  stow  of 
Mile,  Eoman 
Milk:  after  baptism  (1) 

of  women,  for  sore  eyes  . 
Ashantees  will  not  drink  it     . 
superstition  respecting    . 
Military  genius  declined  in  Spain 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuri5s.     See  War. 
Milliner,  etymology  of  . 
Millennium :  end  of       .        ,         . 
belief  of  in    the    third    and 
fourth  centuries  , 
Milton  :  Thierry  indebted  to  '. 

title  of  Paradise  Lost  antici- 
pated by  Maitland      . 
its  reception   .... 
Minced  Pies,  dates  in     .         .         \ 
Minister,  first  used  by  clergy 
Minstrels  of  Seotland     .         .         ] 
Miracle  plays :  first  in  England      ." 
Germany  in  the   seventeenth 
century       .... 

Italian 

in  England  at  the  end  of  the 

seventeenth  century    . 
different  from  mysteries  (1)    . 
indecent  .... 

first  on  the  stage    . 
in  Low  Countries  described  by 
Durer  .... 

Miracles  :  of  Moses  explained 

ceased   after  the  disciples   of 
the  Apostles        .        .  1278, 
Pantheism  is  the  only  oriental 
doctrine  not  founded  on  them 
Bede  never  saw  one 
language  of  the  Fathers.         '. 
Mirrors:     carried    by    women    iii 
Prance        .... 
and  in  England 
in  the  thirteenth  century 
Mirza,  ety^nology  of       .        .         | 
Miscreant,  origin  of 
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Mishna :  inferior  to  Gemara 

extract  from  . 
Misrule.     See  Abbot. 
Missionaries,  bad  effects  of    . 
Mistletoe,  note  on  . 
Mittens,  the  use  of         .        \ 
Mob,  use  of  the  word    , 
Mocha,  etymology  of     . 
Mona,  Isle  of  Man 
Monastery:  impropriations  to  laymen  432 
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library  in  the  twelfth  century. 

five  bishops  from  one 
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origin  of  chapters  and  visita- 
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in  the  fourth  century  the  first 
in  Gaul 
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reform  of  in  the  tenth  century  1389 

dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary     1399 

^°"day 2367 

Money  :  compensation  for  crime 

in  1694  much  base  in  England 

Carthaginians'  fictitious    cur- 
rency of  leather  . 

in  Egypt         .... 

of  ancient  Britons  . 

in    the   eleventh   century  not 
taken  at  schools  . 

but  the   custom  of  taking  it 
grew  up  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.    <S?e  Interest      . 
Mongols  different  from  Tartars 

Calmueks   one  of  their  chief 
branches        .         1538,  (1)  I670 
Monkeys.     See  Apes. 
Monks :  opposed  learning 

cultivated  it    . 

importance  of  their  labours 

bleeding  them 

should  not  take  medicine 

right  to  elect  their  abbot 

tyranny  of  bishops  over  . 

abbots  elected  by  archbisJiops 

governed  by  abbess 

fond  of  cookery 

discipline  inflicted  . 

vices  proverbial       .  1009,  1034 

dress  in  the  fourth  century     .1104 

at  end  of  the   sixth  century 
were  clerks  .  1239,  1240 

influence  in  the  eighth  century  1051 

declined  in  the  tenth  century'.  1349 

not  before  the  age  of  twenty   . 

shaved  once  in  three  weeks     . 

etymology  of  . 

libraries  full  of  romances 

immorality  of  French  in  the 
sixteenth  century 
Monorchides,  in  tribe  of  Hottentots 
Monosyllables,  few  in  Malagasy    . 
Monsoon  :   ptyTrmingy  of 

none  in  Eed  Sea     . 
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Montanism,  Gaul,  in   the   Becond 

century       .         .        ^  ^275 

Mooltan:  note  on .        .        '  1680 

capital  of  the  Malli         '        .'  2  680 

Moon:  influence  on  pregnant  women  1697 

bleeding  on  fourth  day    .         .1061 

Africans  worship  it  rather  than" 

*f"^«"n        •         -  1573,1697 


worshipped  at  Whitby 
Moorflelds,  time  of  Charles  11.       ', 

in  the  seventeenth  century 
Moravians :  polygamy  . 

the  pudenda   . 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  dates  in  letters 

inaccurate  . 
Morgengabe,  notes  on     ."        [ 
Morris  dance :  note  on  .         '        \ 

in  the  nineteenth  century 
Mortality  of  the  soul.     See  Immor- 
tality. 
Mortality :  bills  of,  kept  byEtruscans    705 
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first  in  England      . 

diminished  rate  of 
Moses:   miracles   . 

military  blunders  (2) 

rod  of    .         .       \ 

like  Cicero  (1) 

obligation  to  Egyptian  laws 

sources  of  Pentateuch 

Lextalionis.     &e  Exodus 
Mother:  custom  of  marrving  a 

of  God,  Virgin  so-called 
Mould,  broken,  a  figure  used 
Mourning;    not    worn    by  Anglo- 
Saxons 

of  negroes      .         ,         _'         " 

in   the    fourth    centurv    was 

black  .      •  . 
but   in    the    twelfth    century 
Spain  the  only  country  where 
it  was  worn 
Japanese  wear  white 
of  the  ancients 

in  England     .         ,         \         ' 
Mouth,  the,  covered  in  presence  of 

Persian  kings 
"  Moutons,  Revenons  a  nos  " " 
Muck,  running  a    .         . 
Mulberry:     grown     in"    tim"e     of 
Charles  II. 
Kabul    .         .         ;         ■         ■ 
Bokhara         .        .         "  16,55;  1664 
garden,    in    the     seventeenth 
century       .  20O6 

Mummy:  a  drug  .         .         .'1454;  1453 
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Murder,  compensation  for      .       35  ^il^ 
Muscadine,  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  ' 

^         tury 2161 

Muscat,  emporium  of  pearl  flfhory  1546 
Mushrooms  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury   .... 
Musicanus,  same  as  A  lore 
Music:  disliked  by  men  of  ge"nius  " 
Raleigh  . 
by  Arnold 
by  Sir  W.  Scott      . 
Richard  III.  fond  of 
preparatory  to  theology  . 
first  Italian  opera  in  England 
of  Egyptians  . 
present  Arabs 
See  Gamut,  Olpharion,  "lute 

Guitar,  Harp, 
in  the  tenth  century 
in  the  eleventh  century 
in  the  twelfth  century 
sacred  introduced   . 
notes  on  .         .         ' 

Musk  used  by  Frenchmen       '. 
Musquitoes,  Siberia 
Mustachios  worn  by  Franks 
Mustard:  of  Dijon 

in  the  seventeenth  century 
in  the  eighteenth  century  first 
used  in  its  present  form  . 
Mutilation  :    makes  a  prince  unfit 
for  the  crown 
testicles  cut  off  as  a  minish- 
ment  ...      * 
Myrtle  why  sacred  to  "goddess  of 

love    .        ,         ,        _ 
Mysteries  :  see  Eleusinian,  Miracle 
plays, 
religious  of  Christians 
and  of  Jews    . 
in  those  of  Egypt,  masked  as 

beasts 
and  among  American  Iiidians 
Mystic  theology:  originated  in  the 
twelfth  century   . 
but  in  the  tenth  century 
in   the  fourth   century.       See 
Denys 

Myth:  appearance  of  sun  in  Red 
Sea     .         .         .         _ 

fish  blown  on  shore,  explana- 
tion of  quails 

thunder  of  Sinai      , 

cities  described  as  persons 
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Naked,  bathing.        ,  ,        , 

See  Coarseness. 
Names :  two  Christinn  ones  were 
rare    early    in    the    seven 
teonth  century     . 
of  nations  given  by  others 
intorchangSl  by  way  of  friend 
ship    .... 
Namur,  etymology  of     .         .        . 
Napkins  in  time  of  Charles  II.  1 1 29, 
Naples,  nobility  not  merchants  (1) , 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  .  1340,  1398, 
Natrum.     See  Nitrum. 
Natural :  used  for  legitimate  son  . 
history,  English  writers  on     , 
Naude,  G.,  not  an  atheist 
Navigation  :  of  ancients,  a  coasting 

one 

of  modern  Arabs     . 
in  the  twelfth  century     . 
Navy,  the,  of  America    . 

See  Impressment. 
Nazarenes,  in  the  second  century 
the  Jews  called  the  Chris- 
tians    

Neckcloth  introduced  by  Charles  II. 

See  Cravat. 
Necklace  :  jewels  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury     

of  coral,  magical     . 
of  pearls   in  the  seventeenth 
century        .... 
Needles,  best  from  Spain 
Negative  evidence,  its  value   . 
Negroes :  not  born  black 

cool  skins       .... 
Greek  slaves  .... 
anci«!nt  Egyptians  . 
the  Sphynx     .... 
in  Eomish  calendar 
fond  of  red     .... 
invented  a  sort  of  guitar 
Neo-Platonism  of  Christians  . 

See  Piatonism. 
Nostorianism,  account  of 
Netherlands,  Albert  Durer's  journey 

in 

Newgate  Gaol  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury     

Newmarket.     See  Horse  racing. 
Newspapers,  origin  of    .      280,  384 
New  Testament :  preferred  to  the 

Old 

knowledge  of  in  England  in 
the  fii'teenth  century    . 
New  Year's  Day,  Celtic   supersti- 
tion respecting    . 
Nice  :  notes  on       . 

Arianism  before  it  . 
Nick,  etymology  of  Old . 
Nicutianu,  reason  of  the  najie  being 
given  to  tobacco  .      720,  721 
Night,  computation  by  . 
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Nightcap  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury     2003 

Nightgown,  black  .        .        .        .862 

See  Shirt. 

Nightingale  in  Siberia   .        .        .1597 

Nightmare,  etymology  of       .        .    503 

Nile  :  Egypt  «o<  gift  of         .        .1742 

civilization  descended      .        .  1435 

fisheries     supplied    queen    of 

Egypt  with  pin-money  .  I450 

few  crocodil«8  near  the  mouth 

(1) 1610 

Nimbus  different  from  the  aureole  .    714 
Nine  pins  converted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans into  ten  pins        .         .2199 
Ninth  century :  bible  translated  into 

Sclavonic    .         ,         ,         .102 
tithes  ordered  .        .        .103 

semicolon  invented .  .  .  236 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  .  .  ILie 
learning  in  Gaul  .  .  .1164 
mysteries  of  numbers  .  .1160 
dispute  respecting  the  Virgin 

Mary ubo 

medicine  chiefly  practised  by 

Jews 1166 

relics  first  put  on  altars  .        .1173 
mass  not  in  Latin   .         .        .  1227 
Hebrew  (2)     .         .         .        .    608 
women  officiated  at  the  altar 
and  administered  the  Eucha- 
rist      1233 

number  of  witnesses  to  convict 

♦•ifl  cler<rv  of  a  crime    .        .1234 
pope's  toe  first  kissed  (1)         .     776 
Nineteenth  century,  autographs  first 

collected  ....  2221 
Nitrum  found  on  top  o&Teneriffe  .  2U62 
Noah,  size  of  ark  .  .  .  ,160 
Nobility,  letters  of  .         .         .117 

Nomes  of  Egypt     ....  1439 
Nominalists,  rise  of  in  the  eleventh 

century  ....  1375 
Non -jurors,    number  of  clergymen 

deprived  .  .  .  .490 
Nonnos,  etymology  of,  &c.  .  .  1060 
Nootka  Sound,  cannibals  .  .  20o9 
Norman  language  taught  in  reign 

of  Charles  II.      .        .        .1917 
Normandy :  dislike  to  beards.        .      94 
introduced  pederasty       .        .    209 
blended  with  Saxons  at  end  of 

the  thirteenth  century  .    911 

great  poets      .         .         .         .636 
North,  the :  Japanese  turn  their  face 

to  when  dying      .         .         .  1493 
Malagasy    consider    place    of 

honour        ....  1603 
the  druids       .         ,         .        .1944 
of  England  barbarous     .        .  2223 
Northampton:  number  of  its  in- 

htihitjmts  in  1669  .  .1917 
Norway,  by  Luing ....  2205 
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Norway :  the  abundance    of  wood 
and  hardness  of  stone  by  dis- 
couraging castles   favoured 
Its  liberties 
judges    responsible   for  their 
decision 
Norwich  in  the  sixteenth  century  * 
Nose  :  mode  of  making  a  new  one 

putting  up  the  hand  to   . 
Novatian  heresy,  France  in  the  third 

century 
November.     &e  Fawkes, 
Niunbers :  eight 
forty 

mysteries  of  . 
Numerals :  Arabic  ',        "       34 

those  which  from  one  to  ten 

have  different  roots 
those  which  have  not  diiForent 
roots  . 
Nunneries:    mode  of   ascertaining 
chastity      .         ,  ° 

wimple  .         .         _         '         ' 
in  twelfth  centujy  wore  black  '. 
and  learned  Latin  . 
education  in,  gave  the  title  of 

madiime 
a  Protestant  one     '. 
dedicated  to  Virgin  Mary 
Sec  Abbess. 
Nuremburg  tokens   used  in  Eng- 
land   .        .         _  ° 
Nurses :  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
their  own  children          807 
m   Kamtschatka  for  four  or 

five  years    . 
note  on  . 
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Oil-painting  invented  . 
Old  Street,  its  antiqnity 
Old   Testament    thought 

than  the  New 
Olives,  English  cook.      in  the  se^ 

venteenth  century 
Olpharion  simihir  to  lute 
Om    common    to    Buddhism'   and 

-orahminism 
Ombre  introduced  into  England 
Onanism :  prevented  by  circumci- 
sion   .         ,        ^ 
of  apes  .         .         ,         '         * 
Onions :  Egyptian  priests  not  al- 
lowed to  eat 
one    becomes    acclimatcl    by 
eating         .        .  '' 

Opera,  Italian,  first  in  England 
Ophir,  situation     . 
Opi'm,   quantity    which    ccin    be 

taken . 
Optics :  early  indication  of  the  focus 
of  the  parabola  , 
the  Jesuit  Scheiner  first  "disco- 
vered that  objects  are  de- 
picted on  the  retina 
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Oasks  unhealthy    , 

OatlLs:  opinion  of  James  I.  '  \ 
of  French  kings 
law  of  Moses  respecting  . 
note  on  mode  of  administering 
f^vvearing  by  a  goo.se  .  . 
Monnonites  will  not  take  them 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century 

Adam      Clarke's     puritanical 

ideas  . 
"Marry"  .  "  _'  " 
Olelisks  :  only  found  in  Egypt 
connected  with  the  pillars 
raised  by  ancients  for  reli- 
gious  purposes  , 
Win,  god  of  the  Goths,  before  they 
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cannibals        ....  20.J9 

condition  of  women        .        ,  I8I2 

Sanlie<irin,  notes  on        .         .         .  1293 

Sanscrit :  connected  with  Latin  and 

Greek  .         .         .        .      41 

names  of  Indian  products  have 

passed  into  Greek,  &c.        .  1857 

Sapliam:   the,  not  the  rabbit .        .  1750 

nor  the  hyaena  .         .        ,1751 

Sapphire,  the,  lapis  lazuli      .        .  1407 

Sardines  first  mentioned         .        .  2085 

Sardica,  council  of,  iu  347       .        .  H'^ 

Satan    loosened    in    the    eleventh 

century       ....    68j 
Satin  worn  by  nobility  in  the  seven- 
teenth century     ,        .        .  IOCS 
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Safunlay.     Set  Sabbath. 

hatyr  ourang-outang      .         .         .  ,^,03 

8.iVo«il.  .arly  mm.t'ion  of       .*        '  ^m 
H«vaKf«  :  {-eculiariti,.s.  of  «olitnry  ones  41 
mnnlar.ty   between    AmurUn 

find  the  Iluni!      .  ^o 

can  they dviliHothomsHvon?.'  221! 

Swon     (w    An«lo.H,txon«),     cty- 

mology  of    .  "J 

«OHldH.  of  North,  efymoioffyoV        " 
Scalps,  the  HunN  ,ut  off  those  of 

their  enemies 
'yaraniouch,  origin  of    . 
Scenery;  on  the  stage 

ancients  cftr..,l  little  for,   but 

the  love  of  it  was  introduced 

by  the  Fathers    , 

the  Arabs  arn  fond  of  it  ! 

Schfiuer,    C.   discovery  ivsjwting 

the  retina    .  ° 

Scholastic  theology :  of  Platonic  ori^ 

originated  in  IC^O  .         '. 
but  the  germ  of  it  in  the'tonth 

in  the  twelfth  century     .        .  ]u(i2 

'"  "'p  thirteenth  century  1330  isa,-? 

Schools  :  in  the  second  century  " - 

in  t!ie  third  century 

in  the  fourth  century 

jn  tho  tenth  century 

in  the  eleventh  century  . 

in  the  twelfth  century     '. 

Carthusians  had  none     '. 

nor  Crsrercians 

barring  out     .        [        [        ' 

See  Public  Schools." 

Snence  not  connected  with  art 

f^nlly  Islands,  the  Cassiterides 

Sclavonic.     Sec  Slavonic. 

Scott.     See  Erigona. 

Scotland:  wolves  in  the  sevoateenth 

century 

note  on  universities 

in  the  fifteenth  century  educa- 

cation  corapnilsory 
poverty    of    dramatic     iitera- 

printingintmiuced       ^!^' '^^' 279 
Ignorance  of  a  bishop  in  tlio 

sixteenth  century . 
in  the  seventeenth  century  mi- 

ni-stcrs  preached  in  coloured 

clothes 
abbot  of  misrule     '. 
leprosy  in  tho  twelfth  century" 
Venereal  disease  in  1497 

Scotch  farthingales  fashionable 
m  Enghind 

pearls  celebrated    ."         [ 

first  notice  of  game  of  cards 

manufacture  of  linen 


18.31 
1832 
1836 
1389 
137.') 
13(i2 
13G2 
1362 
2262 

1917 
1427 


2019 
971 

976 


487 


494 
660 
606 
6o9 


660 
607 
fifil 

663 
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Scotland :  curfew  bell    . 

earliest  specimea  of  Lowland 

language     , 
first  author    . 

fii-st  Cables      .'.'.' 
few  transhitions  (n 
little  indebted  to  Italy 
poetry    n,(l,,.r    derind  '  from 
,    li-ngland  than  Prance. 
lU  coarseness  iletended 
nse  of  (Ml         ,  ^  ■  ■ 

useufiu-an    ,        I        '        ' 

fiiKt  grammar 

deficiencies  of  literature  "in  the 
seventeenth  century    . 

notes  on  the  Scotch 

no  Jews .         .         _        '         ■ 

Scrofula:  our  ancient  kiigs  did  7,oi 

claim  the  power  of  curing    , 

Charles  I.  cui-ed     . 

and  Charles  II.       ' 
Sculjiture  in  the  tenth  century        ' 
iscurvy  first  noticed 


001 


AIT. 

660 

(iAi 
»7(» 
6.'i(> 
013 
1004 

068 
909 

IKi.j 
li66 
972 

096 

22;i7 
i;>(;2 


732 

16 

1917 
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Sev,"£,?'  ^"."""'•'f«^t""'««o weapon  1^ 
ocytniai  s  mviwit...   tl— I ' 


„  ''    ■ •••""""■  jfinjinesow 

fecythians  :  invented  the  harn 
not  Chaldeans         .         . 
nor  Mongolians 
of  Tartar  origin 
Sea,  tho:  natives  of  w'hydah  will 
not  sleep  with   their  heatis 
towards 
Whitby,  gains  on    ." 
Sea  ,  tlie  fish,  difiieult  to  kill 
oeals  :  three  to  a  letter  . 

note  on  .         .  '        ' 

Second  commandment  omitted 
becond century:  Christians  in  IJome 


CI  VI 


201 
1.029 

1530 


1720 

2033 

1  r,[)r, 

88!) 
1132 

;<88 

210 


J    -....on.iiiMii  iiome     210 
Uzation  of  .Southern  Gaul     127'i 


Y   Y    2 


literature  in  Gaul 

increase  of  civilization 

cessation  of  miracles 

epacts  invented       .  j-.,,, 

public  confe8si,jn  and  penance    1277 
Secular  games   in    313    ceased   at 

■'^""lo  .  ].),)-. 

Sodan-chair,  the  first  in^Enghmd  9   19-3 
Sehwun  same  as  the  city  of  Sam' 

bres    . 
Seiks,  the :  not*  on 

mode  of  curing  a  tiger's  bite   [ 
Sein,  Egyptian  Hercules  (2) 
Semicolon  invented 
Seneschal,  office  of         ."         |         ' 
Senna  introduced  into  France" 
Septuagint,  the :  used  in  Gaul  in  the 

second  century        .  '  ioo„ 

Sequences  i„  honour  of  Virgin'Mar;  mo 
Serica  first  mentioned     .  ^    ,',« 

Sermon  :PcignofsPredicatoriana  .'  743 
first.nlrench  .  .743,1227 
|n  Lrench  m  the  eleventh  conturv  1 37.5 
in  the  twelllli  century  '  j.jjjo 

in  the  thirteenth  century        '  1333 
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1900 
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Sermon:  directions  in  the  margin 

to  coiish      ....     7 13 

Virgin  Mary  first  saluted  beforo     959 

only  tilt'  cltTgy  soatod     .  1 1  lo,  1 1 78 

classical  authors  quoted  .         .   1302 

in  16(59  women  took  them  down  1917 

extempore       .         .  2237,  2355 

iSernpis,  note  on     .         .         .         .   1867 

Sennvoollies,  the,  their  nnmernla    .   1706 

Sarpniit :  mode  of  curing  its  sting  .  1652 

note  on  worship  of . 

worshipped  by  tlie  Druida 

note  on  serpent-charmers 

8even  deacons 

witnesses  to  condemn  a  priest  123  1 
sacraments  ....  1271 
liberal  arts.  See  Trivixim. 
Seventh  century  :  value  of  books  .  204 
barbarians  first  made  bishops  670 
tyranny  of  bishops  .  .  .  1053 
nadir  of  the  mind  .  .  .  1228 
monks  became  clerks  (1)  .  1239 
first  detailed  penitcntials  .  1330 
Seventeenth  century  ;  Greek  spoken 

in  Italy  .  .  _ .  .28 
extent  of  different  religions  .  101 
severity  of  discipline  .  .  467 
base  money  in  England  .  .  489 
at  end  of,  mysteries  were  per- 
formed ....  640 
college  expenses  .  .  .  50 '2 
at  end  of.  there  was   no  gootl 

public  library  in  London     .     693 
privilege    of    sanctuary    abo- 
lished ....     624 
at    ihft    end   of,    drunkenness 

T)rescribed  .  .  .  .651 
pul lie  libraries  .  593.713,724 
first  weekly  bills  of  mortality  .  758 
coarseness  of  manners,  &c.  .  777, 
779,  1129,  1365 
abbess  for  monks  .  .  .814 
freedom  of  French  women  .  818 
three  theatres  in  Paris  .  .  884 
fertility  of  literature  between 

1640  and  1660    .         .         .     918 
revolutionary  spirit  .         .981 

able  monarchs  .  .  .  934 
population  of  Spain  .  .933 
decline  of  Spain  .  .  927,  928 
which  was  caused  by  the  In- 
quisition ....  935 
great  profits  of  actors  .  .  949 
Statins  a  great  favourite.  .  979 
great  deticieney  of  Scotch  li- 
terature ....  996 
old  proverbs  became  extinct  in 

France         ....  1013 
rrotestant  nunnery  .         .  1079 

pedantry  of  the  universities     .   1119 
first  English  author  on  natural 

history        .         .         .         .1141 
increase  of  Judaism        .        .  1253 


AET. 


Seventeenth  century:  absurdity  of 

antiquaries.         .         .         .   1363 
rarity  of  salt  .         .         .         .  2013 
wolves  in  Scotland  .         .         .  2010 
Shah,  mPiining  of  ....  1031 
Shakers,  the,  of  America         .         .  2199 
Shakspeare  not  the  creator  of  ro- 
mantic drama      .        .         .     330 
his  religion     ....     950 
at  Jlermaid  Club    .         ,         .983 
notes  on  ....  23,5R 

Sharper,  introduction  of  the  word  .  1125 
Shark,  note  on        .         .         .         .1891 
Shaving  the  head.     See  Tonsure, 
in  1534  introduced  by  Henry 

VIII 6Q2 

monks 135i 

in  West  Africa  when  a  child 

is  named     .         .         .         .1713 
of  Hottentots  on  reaching  the 

age  of  puberty  (3)        .         .1317 
mourning  of  negroes        .         .  1094 
mark  of  disgrace     .         .         .  1225 
among  Japanese  a  sign  of  di- 
vorce   llflS 

Shechinah,  remarks  on  .         ,         .   l«78o 
Shee,  butter  of  West  Africa    .         .  1709 

Sheets,  black 748 

did  not  extend  the  whole 
lencth  of  the  bed  .  .  880 
Shekel,  of  Hebrews  .  ,  .  2241 
Shepherd.  See  liyksos. 
Shields  (South) :  salt  manufactures  2013 
first  life-boat .  .  .  .2014 
Sliillahs,  their  numerals  .         .  1706 

Shilling,  etymology  of  .  .  .  208 
Ships,  imuges  of  trods  on  their  stern  14:28 
Shirt,  the,  use  of,  at  night  .  433,  7.'5() 
of  lawn.  See  Night-gown  (16)  433 
Shoas  :  long-pointed     .         .  95,  566 

St.  Martin,  the  patron  of  shoe- 
makers       .        .         .        .1367 
for  horses  of  annulets  of  deer.  16()6 
use  of,  by  .Tews  and  Egyptians  1L"J5 
taken  off  at  Easter        ' .         .  2039 
Shoplifting,  etymology  of       .         .     484 
Shops,  antiquity  of  signs  at    .         .  1409 
Short-hand  invented       ...        '2 
Shrimps  in  the  seventeenth  century  2161 
Shrove  Tuesdav,  houses  of  ill-fame 

demolished.  .  .  .  1121 
Shuttlecock  in  Cochin  China  .  .  1511 
Siam,  etymology  of  .  .  .  1513 
Siamese  twins,  case  similar  to  .  2132 
S>beria  :  gypsies  ....  1502 
mus(|uitoes     ....  1594 

cuckoo 1596 

nightingale  ....  1597 
rhubarb  (3)  .  .  .  .791 
Sibyls,  note  on  .  .  .  .1360 
Sides  displayed  by  women  .  .  8'22 
Siesta  of  ancient  Komaiis  .  .  1411 
Signs  over  shops  at  Pompeii ,        .  1409 
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Sik1)8.     See  SeiKs. 
Silk:  in  581  silk  was  forbidden  to 
be  worn  by  clerks 
in    tliH    twelfth    century   first 
luanufaeturod  in  Europe      . 
plentiful  in  Japan  . 
Silk-stockings    worn     by     Anglo- 
Saxons        .... 
use  of  thera    .         .         .         .' 
Silk-worms  :  tried  to  bo  reared  by 
Ucnry  IV.  of  France  . 
tliey  are  in  Bokliara 
notf!  on  them  and  on  silk         .   xr,uo 
Silpliium,  sanieas  Assafwtida  1475,  16,51 
Silver:  none  in  Ceylon  (1)    .         .  1(524 
note  on  .         .         .         ,         _   1883 
plate  in  England  in  1500  621,  2256 


1240 

1362 
1487 

906 
812 

607 
1664 
1468 


1646 

1889 
1682 
547 
634 
857 
422 


2119 
1619 
1614 
1625 
1070 
1084 


1239 


iSimouni,  note  on 
Sin.     Sec  Original  Sin. 
Sinai.  Mount,  thunder  of 
Singala,  near  Lahore      . 
Singing  on  Cliristnias  Day  (5) 
Sir  :  applied  to  men  and  women 

used  in  conversation 
Sirveutos,  etymology  of . 
Sister.     See  Succession. 
Sitting,  ceremony  in  England  re 

specting 
Siva  :  note  on  worship  . 

opinion  of  the  Jungum   . 
liis  wife  Cali  .... 
Sixth  century  :  grauimar  used 

Welsh  poems .... 
tonsure   first   separated    from 

ordination  .         .         .         .  .^^i 

clerks  not  always  ecclesiastics  12.'^y 

,         .  1240 

learning  in  France  .         .         .   12,JG 

Sixteenth  century :  literary  pride  of 

the  Italians         .         .         .     4(50 
ignorance  of  cleriry,  &c.  487, 743, 8 1 0 
English  pliysicians  inferior  to 
the  Continental  ones       572 
fish  not  liked 

decline     of     tournaments    in 
France        .... 
abundance   of  silver  plate  in 
England      .... 
infiueuco  of  clergy  . 
glass  little  used 
influence  of  the  Rederijkors 
sugar    first    refined    in   EiiK- 
i"nd(l)       .... 
to  wipe   the   spoon   was  con- 
sidered a  dandyism      . 
coarseness  of  manners,  &e. 
declining  taste  for  Italian  lite- 
rature        .... 
Spanish      literature      gaining 
ground        .... 
titles  of  books  often  given  not 
by  autjjors  but  by  publisiiers 


717 
574 

020 

621 
729 
730 
734 

105 

767 
775 

783 

784 

788 


Sixteenth  century:  a  play  ridiculing 
the  Pope  performed  at  Paris 
great  lu-ofitK  of  actors      . 
at  end  of,  Greek  little  studied 

at  Cambridge 
increase  of  the  Jews 
Luther  neglected     . 
first  pi'ivileged  alUirs 
rice  sown  iu  Ireland  and  France 
stereotype  printing  invented    . 
gloves  hung  up  in  churches  as 
challenges  .... 
Skin  :  of  negroes  very  cool     . 

of  relatives  is   placed  by  the 
Turcomans  at  their  d(jors    . 
Slavery:  checked  by  Louis  X. 

edict  against  selling  in  Eng- 
land   . 
etymology  of  . 
bishops  had  slaves  . 
circumcision  of        .         ,         [ 
Grtx'ks  had  negro  ones    . 
favoured  by  Columbus     . 
Slavonians  :  etymology  of,  and  first 

mention  of  .         ,    415,  1708 

lJiW« 102 

human  sacrifices     .         .         .  log.-j 

baptism 1  );i2 

burned  their  dead  .         .         "  ic.'jO 
Small-pox  :  origin  and  history  of  .    223 
391,575,  1633 
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820 
949 

1046 
1253 
1321 
1.332 
1423 
1787 

1976 
1746 

1.557 

77 


90 

415,  1798 

.     746 

.   1291 

.  1392 

2189 


couvcyed  to  Ilispaniola  . 
Sec  Inoculation,  Vaccination, 
known  to  the  ancients     . 
nioriality  from  /jcfore  vaccina' 
tion    .         .         .         .         , 
history  of  its  treatment  . 
Sniaragdus,  the  enioi-ald 
Sniithtii'Jd  :  last  person  burnt  in     . 
oxen  sl.uigiitered  in  the  seven- 
teenth eenturv     . 
Smock,  a  vulgar  word     . 
Smoking  before  tobacco . 
Snail  eaten  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury    

Sneezing,  salutation  on  . 
Snipes  are  very  common 
Snow,  water /((//!  cause  of  Goitres 
Snow-worms  :  on  .Mount  Ararat 

in  Hindoo  Koosh    . 
Snuffers  in  the  sixteenth  century   . 
Snnlf:  early  mention  of 

not  in  James's  Couuterblaste  . 
confined  to  the  Irish  (9^ 
punishment  for  taking    - 
in  time  of  Charles  II." 
Soap  :  invented  by  Gauls 

etymology  of  . 
Soccage,  etymology  of    , 
Society:  «(«  Reformation  of  Manners. 

secret,  in  middle  ages      ,         ,   ]  260 
Sofahi,  same  as  Ophir  ",        ,         .  1524 
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1730 
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2154 
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Soil,  proprietorship  not  vested  in 

the  sovereign  in  Indiii         .  1628 

Solomon:  Proverbs  of  .         .         .  1008 
fjiive  nnilborry  to  silk-worms  ( 1 )     697 

Soniauli.  the,  (ipcount  of         .         ,  1880 

Sopfis.     Sec  Political  Songs. 

Sonnet,  first  French        .         .         ,     637 

Sorcery.     See  Witchcraft. 

Soi'tes  Siinctoriim.    Sec  Divination. 

Sorbonne :  origin  of       .         ,         .     630 

library 1333 

in  the  thirteenth  century  con- 
demned books     .         .         .  13n 

Sot,  etymology  of  .         .         .         ,     629 

Sour-krout,  nse  of .         .         .         .  2076 

Soutii,  ill-omened,  by  the  Malagasy  16U3 

Soul,  the  :  see  Imniortiility. 

believed  to  be  Tiiuterial   .         .   1158 

Soy,   Jnpanesp,   introduced  in   the 

eighteenth  ceiitnry  .         .         .  1485 

Spain:  title  of  Don  first  used  .     218 

"  Ciistile  "  not  before  the  ninth 

century  ....  2')R 
printing  introduced  .  .  348 
li'giilisod  concubines  .  .  349 
influence  of  Dominicans  .  .  605 
in  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth 

centuries  no  groat  generals  .  928 
in  the  seventeenth  century  po- 
pulation declined  .  .  933 
Bible  translated  ,  .  ,  348 
country  of  proverbs  .  .  lOOO 
castles  in         ...  .   1027 

mourning  in  the  twelfth  century  1350 
t<re  Madrid. 

ditferentfrom  the  French  667,668,669 
hawking  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury     2174 

influence  on  English  fashions, 

&c 2300 

observations  on       .         .         .  2309 

Spanish    language   and  literature: 

declined  in  the  seventeenth 

century       .... 

inflnence  in  France  .      929 

early  notice  of  in  England 

and  in  the  sixteenth  century   . 


927 
886 
872 
926, 
890 


and   in   the  seve.nteenth    cen- 
tury    .         .   784,  900,  922,  2025 
efltVct  of  the  Inquisition  on  935,  1254 


influence  on  Flemisih  literature 
Sparrow,  very  common   . 
Spveeli ;  by  brutes  after  the  Fall   . 

by  fingers       .         .         .         . 

Species  philologically  different  from 

genus.         .         .         .         . 

Spprtacles  invented 

Sjiliynx:  negro       .         .         .         . 

note  on  ..... 

Spices;  in  the  seventeenth  century 

in  cookery  .... 

in  pastry        .... 


734 

1187 
125; 


173 

261,  716 

.  1393 

1436 


2154 
1917 


1615 

1130 
1823 
1956 

1923 
2040 
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Spices,  Bncklersbury  famous  for    .  2159 
Spires  introduced  ....     361 
Spikenard,  the  Sanscrit  for     .         .  1857 
Spoon,  wiping  it  was  a  dandyism   .     767 
Spouse,  used  for  betrothed  lovers    .     635 
Spring :  festivals  in        .         .         .  1989 
Garden,  note  on      .         .         .  2107 
Sramana  or  Sravana,  a  name  of  the 
Jain  sect ;   and  is  the  same 
as  Samanes  and  Germanos 
SS.,  collars  of        ...         . 
Stable,  Christ  born  in    . 
Stadium,  note  on    . 
Srage-coach  :  persons  of  rank  tra- 
vel bd  by     . 
at  Wliitby       .... 
Stage,  English  ;  see  Actors,  Miracle 
Plavs,  Drama, 
female  performers  .         .      263,337 
in  the  seventeenth  century        1917, 

2091 
plays  on  Sunday     . 
Star  Chamber,  origin  and  etymology 

of 

Starch,  yellow        .... 

blue 

Statins,  a  favourite  in  the  middle 
ages    ..... 
Stature.     Ste  Man. 
Steam  engine  .... 

Stecakirk  cravat     .... 
Stereotype  printing  invented  . 
Stewaid,  the  Lord  High 
Stirling,  etymology  of    . 
Stockings :  worn  by  Anglo-Saxons  . 
of  silk  in  France  and  England 
invention  of  frames 
Stomach  displayed  in  the  fourteenth 
century        .... 
Stomachers  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Stone,  the.  disease  of,  nostrum  for 

curing 
Stonehenge,  origin  of     . 
Stones :   worshipped  without  figure 
or  inscriptions     . 
reason  of  worship  . 
bowing  at  by  druids 
anointing 
Stoning,   defence    of   the   punish 

nient  (1)     . 
Stools  at  dinner  in  1669 
Strypp,  Arnold's  opinion  of    . 
Study  :  change  of  by  Jesuits  . 

favourable  to  healtli 
Succession,  laws  of :  to  a  sister's  son  lo'S, 

21fi9 
to  the  eldest  son  immediately 
he  marries  f/c/orc  his  fathi^r's 
death  ..... 
Suffrage,  festival  in  honour  of  Vir- 
gin Mary    .... 
Sugar:  first  account  of  . 
first  refined  (1) 
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Sugar :  sold  by  apothecaries  . 

not  tjikon  with  coffee 

etymology  of  sugar-candy 
Suicide  :  rare  in  Petersburgh 

considered  honourable  (I) 

not  buried       .... 

not  mentione<l  by  Mosoe  '. 

in  England     .... 
Sultiui,  meaning  of         .         ,         , 
Sun,  the  :   considered  by  the  Afri- 
cans inferior  to  the  moon     . 

note  on  tlio  worship,  &c. 

temples  built  with  tiieir  points 
to  meet  the  rising  sun 

appearance  of  in  Eed  Sea 
Sunday  ;  day  of  rejoicing 

note  on 

in  reign  of  Charles  II.     ,  481, 

history  of       .        .        . 
fairs  and  markets    .  2030, 

Sabbatiirians  would  not  keep  it 
dancing  in  churches 
plays  acted  .... 
sacrament  on  the  first  in  the 
month  .... 
no  fasting  even  in  Lent  . 
Lutheran    clergy  in    Norway 

dance,  6;c 

good  dinners  .... 
Sunn  is,  Mahometan  sect,  the  Turk- 
omans belong  to      .         . 
Supper:  in  tho  sixteenth  century  . 
hours  of         .... 
thanks    given    to  eiu?h   other 
after  ..... 
in    the    seventeenth    century 

anti-ones     . 
in  1669  .....' 
Superstitions:   Persian,   resiTecting 

curing  illness  .  .  .13.51 
of  the  Turkomans  .  .  .  1557 
efficacy  of  tears       .        .         .  156,5 

comets 1564 

eclipse 1604 

crocodile         .         ,  1610,  1675 

the  devil  s(.  by  burning  a  cat  1095 
Poi'k  .  .  '  .  .  .1611 
horse  shoes  ....  I643 
sting  of  scorpion  .  .  .  1652 
pouring  on  the  ground  before 

drinking      ....  1686 
joints  of  tho  fingers  cut  off      ,  1693 
kidneys  unfavourable  to  pro- 
creation      ....  1701 
dislike  to  sleep  with  the  head 

towards  the  sea  .        .         .  1720 
note   on   those  of  Arabs  and 

Mahometans        .        .         .  igne 
at  Hartlepool  .         .         .  2039 

at  Whitby       ....  2075 
Surgeons  different  from  physicians 

'  780,  846,  2001 
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1857 
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496 

1320 

2313 

16.31 

1.573 
1717 

1944 

187.5 

452 

1203 

1917, 

2051 

17.58 

2031 

1917 

647 

600 

1043 
1290 

2205 
868 

1557 

2192 

868 

843 
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Sec 


Surgeons:   different  from  apothe 
caries .... 
among  ancient  Egyptians 
college  of   in   France  in 

thirteenth  century 
in   time  of  Charles   II. 
Medicine— Anatomy   . 
Surgery,  &c.,  the  lancet 
Surloin  of  beef 
Surnames,  f(.rmation  of . 

among  tho  Cartliaginians 
among  Kussians 
in  Scotland     . 
Surplice,  of  pagan  origin 

ofdruids 
Swans   ..,.,' 
black      .... 
Swearing.     See  Oaths. 
Sweating  sickness,  note  on     . 
Sweden  :  etymology  of  . 

opposition  of  clergy  to  census 
proclamation,    &c.,    read     in 
churches      .... 
Sweatmeats,  in  Persia,  an  honour  to 
throw  a  bottle  of  under  the 
feet  of  one's  horse 
Sword,  the,  placing  to  tliroat  a  nark 
of  innocence 
dance     •        .         .        .        , 
Syphilis.     See  Venereal. 
Sympathy :  disease  caused  by  (3)  . 

.       ~  (1)  56.5 

its  effect  on  eviden.'e  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  iniagiuary 
island  of  St.  Krandan 

Synagogue,  note  on         .         .         . 

Synthesis,  comparative  advantage 
to  analysis 

Sydenham,  his  treatment  of  small- 
pox i)y  cool  regimen  antici- 
pated   


786 
794 

817 

2001 
I07.S 
624 
996 
1429 
1824 
2212 
1416 
1947 
2361 
2361 


.     568 

229,  294 
13U8 

1768 


1.549 

1582 
2305 

3.3 


2181 
1178 

1215 


Tables  with  cupboards 
Tabris,  etymology  of      .         .         . 
Taburi,  the,  inhabited  Mazanderan 
Tacitus,  note  on     . 
Tagliacozzi  anticipated  Hunter 
Tailors,  their  part  in  miiri'iiiges 
Tair,  blood  avengers  of  the  And>8  . 
Talismans:  phylacteries  not  amulets 
Talmud :  opinions  in      .         .        . 
origin  and  source    . 
Arabian  nights  derived  from  . 
preferred  to  the  bible      . 
Talionis,  lex  :  defended  . 

among  American  Indians 
Tamarind,  note  on  .        .         . 

Tamul  language  .... 
Tamils.  Sec  Don,  etymology  of  . 
Tarring  and  feathering.   Sec  Lynch 

Law. 
T.irtary  :  source  of  Brahiaanism 


2204 

2021 
15o6 
1062 
2351 

464 
1372 
1311 

781 
1095 
1179 
1198 
1095 
1312 
2199 
1912 
1617 
1817 
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Tartiiry:  tumuli    . 

Miila}'8  ciimo  from  . 
TartarH    are    ditffrent    from 
Mongols      .... 
Suythians  a  brancli  of     , 
and  Toorkums         .        .         [ 
Tartessus,  note  on           ... 
Tarsliish.     See  Tartessus. 
Tartan,  etymology,  &l'.  . 
Tatta :  same  as  Pattala          .        * 
and  Minagur  .... 
Tattooing,  note  on          .           1609, 
Taxiv  CancellariiP,  note  on      . 
Taxilla  same  as  Manikyala     . 
Taxation  :    chief  source  ol'  revolu- 
tions ..... 
by  liidee  in  Persia . 
light  in  I"]ngland     . 
Tea  :  introduced  into  Europe 
used  in  England     . 
notes  on  growth  and  consump- 
tion     

etymon 

at  Bokhara     .        .  ]48o 

at  Whitby  in  the  eighteenth' 
century        .... 
Tears  :  used  as  medicine 

are  they  manly  ?     .         .         . 
Teeth :  transplanted  in  the  sixteenth 
ccatury        .... 
cliange  in  their  number  . 
Japanese  blacken    .  1488, 

in  Bokhara     .         .         .        .' 
custom  of  filing,  &c. 
and  of  taking  out    . 
profits  on,  by  resurrectionists  . 
Telegraph  inA-ented 
Telescope  :   invented  (2) 

antiquity  of    . 
Telinga  language  .... 
Tell,  William,  story  about  him  an- 
ticipated     .... 
Templars  :  not  to  look  at  a  woman's 
face     ..... 
vices  proverbial  in  the   four- 
teenth century    . 
Temples,  origin  of  .         .         . 

Teneriffc,  natrum  or  nitrumon  topof 
Tennis  ....  1074, 

Tent,  architecture  derived  from 
Tenth  century  :  first  dramatic  writer 
literature  in  France 
end  of  the  world  expected 
dissoluteness  .... 
ignorance        .... 
decline  of  monastic 
■which    was  remedied   by  the 
Clunists      .... 
flagellants       ... 
voluntary  flagellation  first  in 

troduced 
pilgrimages  to  Rome  first  ne 
cussary        .         .         , 


ART. 

1793 
1508 

1530 
1539 
l()(i9 
1522 

2218 
1673 
1673 

2089 
1331 
1641 

930 
15(i0 
22-10 

2'i4 
2109 

1480 
1 480 
1655 

2042 
1505 
1705 

463 

559 
1612 
1655 
1723 
2087 
2264 

882 

261 
1261 
1616 

469 

129 
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1015 
1959 
2061 
1917 
1540 

939 
1389 

681 
1108 
1156 
1349 

1349 
1185 


1325 
1326 


Tenth  century:    first   Jewish   his- 
torian since  Josephus 
medicine  said  to  be  cultivated 
at  Montpelier      .  1362, 

civil  law  taught 
the  first  French  pope  (2) 
popes  first  called  "universal  " 
TertuUian  :  his  account  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  Christians 
opposed    the     invocation     of 
saints  .... 

Testicles  :  pushed  up  (1)         ', 

cut  off  as   punishment.      See 
]\Ionorchides 
Testaments,  Peignot's  Choix  de 
Thiine,  (Etymology  of       .         .         . 
Theatre :  in  France  see  SUigo,  Eng- 
lish    .         .         .618,  884, 
in  Paris  in  1511  the  pope  was 
ridiculed     .... 
in  Scotland     .... 
in  the  fifth  century  '.         ' 

first  dramatic  writer  in  Europe 
for  cock-figliting 
rushes  laid   down.      Sec  Sce- 
nery   ..... 
influence  on  morals  and  man- 
ners   ..... 
Thebes,  in  Egypt,  never  had  100 

gates 

Theology:  first   writer   in  French. 
See  Scholastic 
in  the  eleventh  century  , 
in  the  twelfth  century 
no  good  ecclesiastical  historian 
Theophilus  the  first  who  used  the 

word  "  Trinity  " 
TlierapeutSB,  diflFerent  from  Essenes 
Thermometer  invented   . 
Thierry  indebted  to  Milton    '. 
Third  century  :  learning  in  Gaul   . 
first  circulating  library  . 
names  of  clei-gy  published  be- 
fore ordaining     . 
number  of  Christians  in  Rome 
necessity    of   continence    and 
celibacy       .... 
Thirteen,  superstition     . 
Thirteenth    century  :   first  univer- 
sities ..... 
ignorance        .... 
literature  in  France 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  chas- 
tity of  nuns        .         .        .  ]0()6 
visitations  ordered  .         .  Ui(i7 

English  poem  .         .        .1128 

commerce  of  England  .  .1140 
chivalry  at  its  height  .  .  12^6 
"  Purgatorium  "  first  used  .  6'7 
organs  first  used  in  churches  (8)  62 
first  marriage  by  banns  .  .  387 
disuse  of  penitential  canons  .  VSm 
astrology  despised  .        ,        .  1336 
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1333 
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1205 

940 

1917 

849 
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1729 
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615 

1342 
1343 


Thirteenth  century:    inath«maties 

experimental    philosophy    in- 
culcated 

ipnoranco  of  perspective. '        .'  i^ia 
bihle  divided  into  clmpters  G75, 1334 
nrst   ordinance  in  /•'rmico  re- 
specting  the   circulation  of 

OOOks  .       cnf 

„  11  „  •  •  o'Jb 

college  of  surgeons  in  France  .  817 
first  political  songs  in  Hnglund  663 
Normans    and     Anglo-8axous 

lilended 
influence  of  mendicant  friars   ." 
oible  in  English 
in  Italian        ,        .        j         " 
in  French 
Thou,    in    the    sixteenth    century 

familiar       .         .  2152 

Thread,  blue,  worn  by  Ahyssinians'  1741 
iiir.e,    importance   ia   our    burial 

service 
Thumb,  marriage  ceremony  by  ty- 

ingfogetheir 
Thunder  of  8inai  . 
Thursday   among    Mahometans    a 

lucky  day    , 
Tibet :  geography  .."."' 
tea         .._"'■ 
rhubarb  .         .         [         ' 

consecration  of  first  fruit's 
domestic  cuMoras  and  Levirate 
law 

engrafting  horns  on  occasion 

of  an  eclipse 
goitres  common       . 
Tick,  use  of  the  word    . 
Tiger  not  in  Africa         .         '         [ 
mode  of  curing  its  wound         '. 
Jimbuctoo,  Jews  at 
Time.     &e  Nights,  Hours. 
Tin,  few   ancient   works  in   Scilly 

Ishinds  (2)  . 

Tithes  :  of  Levites . 

origin,  &c.  of  .       loo,  103,  132 

given  to  the  poor     .         .         _  jy^jj 
in  the  twelfth  century  paid  on" 

„  ^''^   ■■,    ~         •         ■         ■  2144 
Pconoiniciil  effects   .  ')0'ii\ 

Toasts.     See  Healths.  '         "  ^"^^ 

iobacco:  in  the  seventeenth  century  274, 

after  A.D.  1650         .  2108,  19]  7 

James's  Counterblaste  .  .'  728 
very  expensive  .  .  .'  7^8 
in  the  sixteenth  contury  409  7'>o 
smoked  by  women  (1,7)  299,  2 1 08 
ml- ranee  (3)  .         .  y^o 

smoking  before  it  was  known  "  1677 
discovered  in  1492 
not  permitted  by  the  Seiks 
nor  by  a  Eussiau  sect      . 
bold  by  apothecaries  (1) . 


TEA 


Tobacco:  why  called  Nicotiana  .  72o'*7Ti 
etymology  of  _.         .         .      720,' 722 
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942 
177 
102 
740 

2152 


1406 

1586 
1889 

1719 
,  1635 
1480 
1600 
1001 

1602 

1604 
1605 
2121 
1747 
1681 
1562 


1427 
1304 


little  used  in  Norway 
Sir  VV.  Scott  . 
Toledo,    influence  of  councilj  over 

Visigothic  laws   . 
Tolerance  :  of  liussian  Church 

of  the  Arabs  ..." 
Tomb-stones.      See   Funerals'    ami 

ihirials. 
Tongue,  possible  to  speak  with  a 
fragment  of         .         .         . 
Tonsure ;  pagan  origin  of        '. 

originated  among  the  monks.' 
Hnd  in  the  fifth  contury  was 
adopted  by  the  clergy  . 
but  after  the  sixteenth  century 
was    no   longer  a  mark    of 
ordination,   and   tjiose   per- 
sons could  bo  clerks  without 
being  ecclesiastics 
in  the  fourteenth  century  ton- 
sure was  same  as  tlerk 
and  was  necessary  for  "  benefit 
of  clergy  "  . 

conferred  on  children       '.         '.i2:i>) 

to  hide  it,  coifs  were  introduced  231 4 

ioorkums:  etymology  of        .  HiOO 

bards      .         .         _  '   ]6'0 

metempsychosis       .'         ."         .'  kuIJ, 

lootli  brush  in  PJngland  ly^c 

looth-picks :  in  the  seventeenth  cen'- 

tury    ....  j]„g 

not  mentioned  .         .  ly]" 

Topaz,  note  on       ,  '         "  isofi 

Tornadoes,  of  West  Africa,  'beiie- 

heial  .        .         _ 
Tortoise,  the,  longevity  '. 
Torture  :  unknown  in  England 
account  of  the  rack 
of  cross  abolished  by  Constaii 
tine     . 
Tournaments  :  origin  of 
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1570 
475 
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921 

1177 


96,  105,  143 
144,  284.  290 


2168 
1624 
1794 
1021 


singular  law  in  Germany 
in  Scotland  (1) 
decline  of  in  France         '. 
unfavourable  to  learning  ancl 
opposrd  by  the  church 
Tradition,  different  between  active 

and  passive 
Trailebaston,  meaning  of 
Translations,  the  beginning  of  lite- 
rature 
Transubstantiation :    believed    by 

early  fathers        .         .         .163 
note  on  .         .  '  jo.-o 

opinionof  Elizabeth  (6)  '  "  Hjg 
a  reason  for  studying  alchemy  6.58 
iravelling:  rate  of  .  .  .  298 
unsafe  in  the  first  eentiirj-  .'  iMiy 
in  the  fourteenth  century  1078 

on  Sundays    .        .        .        .  ij-jg 
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Travelling:  mode  of  .  ,  .  1923 
in  the  siiteenth  century  .  .  2135 
in  the  seventeenth  century  .  2252 
in  th'i  eighteenth  century  .  1924 
first  canals  ....  2247 
Treacle  first  known  in  the  twelfth 

century  ....  1362 
Tread-mill  favourable  to  health  .  687 
Trent,  council  of:  Paul  aided  in  his 

history  of    .         .         .         .     389 
seven  sa'jraments  first  fixed        127T 
Trentals  substituted  for  Irish  ht  > '      •'    7 
Triads  of  the  Welsh 

Tribadism  .  .  .  .  ,  ., 
Trinity,  the :  of  Brahmins  .  .  js*1 
of  pagans  .  .  ,  .714 
of  Egyptians  ....  1779 
first  mentioned  by  Theophilus  245 
not  in  New  Testament  .  .  271 
nor  believed  by  apostles  .     272 

by  Jews  ....  1868 

Trissino  wrote  the  first  European 

epic 331 

Trivium   and  quadiivium  :  in   the 

fifth  century  .  .  .1075 
in  the  twelfth  century  .  .  1362 
professors  of  could  not  marry  .  1066 
Troglodytes,  note  on  .  .  .  1876 
Trojan  war,  date  of  .  .  .1781 
Troubadour,  proposed  etymology  of  326 
Trowsers.  See  Breeches. 
Truce  of  God,  origin  of  .  ,  82,  108 
Trump,  etymology  of  .  .  .  436 
Trumpet,  auction  after  proclama- 
tion by  ...  .  802 
Tufa  among  Anglo-Saxons  .  .  1051 
Tulips,  mania  in  Holland  .  .  1181 
Tumuli  in  Russia  ....  1793 
Tunliridge  Wells,  note  on  .  ,  2243 
Turban,  largo,  a  proof  of  learning  .  1873 
Turkeys  :  introduced  into  England     425, 

691,  731,  834 
in  cookery  in  the  seventeenth 
century        .         .         .         ,2154 
Turks,  the:  etymology  of      .        ,1182 
note  on  the  Turcomans   .         .  1557 
Turlupin,  name  for  Waldenses        ,  1036 
Turner,    his    history    of     Anglo- 
Saxons        ....  2212 
Twelfth  century:  the  vine  in  Eng- 
land     86 

libraries      first    endowed    in 

France  .  .  .  .710 
origin  of  the  Eederijkers  ,  739 
good  condition  of  the  common 

people  in  England  .  ,  992 
note  on  London  .  .  .  994 
Koran  translated  .  .  .  1352 
literature  in  France  .  .  1302 
English  library  .  .  .  2029 
in  France  professors  first  gave 

lessons  from  books  .  .  1384 
commerce  of  England      .        .  1140 
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Twelfth    century:    barbarism     of 

Irish 

marble  first  worked  in  Franco 
first  genenil  chapter 
first  .-coteh  author  . 
chivalry  at  its  zenith 
Dominicans    introduced     the 

rosary  (6)   . 

first  bank  in  Europe 

iirst  consuls    .... 

Twins    frequent   in    Egypt.       See 

Siamese       .... 

Tyloe,  one  of  the  Bahrein  islands  . 

Tyro :   Hercules  of         .         .         . 

purple 

etymology  of  . 

the  "Purple  of  Tyre "  has  the 
same  origin  as  "  Tartan  "    . 

Umbrella,  used  by  ancient  Per- 
sians ..... 
Unction.     See  Oil. 
Unicorn  :  antidote  against  poison   . 
on  ruins  of  Persepolis     . 
fabulous  .... 

Universities ;  none  before  the  thir- 
teenth century     . 
at  Damar  in  Arabia 

See  Oxford — Cambridge, 
of  Scotland     .         .         .         . 
Paris  in  the  twelfth  century    . 
in  the  thirteenth  century 
ia  the  fourteenth  century 
right  of  Bejaune     . 
Unknown  God,  note  on  what  Paul 

said 

Upas  tree  of  Java  .... 
Urban  IV.  ordered  Aristotle  to  be 
translated   .... 
Urine :   deer    fed   with  in   Knmt- 
schatka       .... 
a  marriage  compliment  . 
diagnosis 
Usquebagh,  use  oif  in  England 
Uzbecks,  allied  to  Calmucks  . 

Vaccination  :  note  on  . 

never  fatal      .... 

effects  on  population 

disease   of    the    cow   scarcely 
known  in  France 
Vadahs  of  Ceylon.     See  Bedas 
Valentines,  the  earliest  . 
Valentinians,  note  on     .         .         . 
Valla,  G.,  tenets     .... 
Value,  no  standard  of    . 

Vampires 

Vandyke,  origin  of  edging 
Vans,   John,  first  Scotchn:an  who 
published     a     graniiuatical 
treatise        .... 

Vauxhall 

Vedas,  antiquity  of         ,         .         . 
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Vogetable  life,  air  which  favours  it 

is  unf  ivourublo  to  animal  lil'o  1890 
Vegotal)les  scarce  in  Ilnghvud  in  the 

sixteenth  century         .         .691 

Veil,  origin  of  taking  it  .         ,     244 

Vends  used  Runic  characters  .'  1792 

Venereal :  origin,  &c.     .        19,223,300 

originated     by    de    concubitii 

menstruata  ,  1317,  1900 

cured  by  tobacco  .  ,  .728 
in  Iceland  .  .  .  .27 
in  Scotland  ....  659 
a  queen  paid  for  curing  a  fool 
"f(12)  ....  439 
Venice  :  first  bauk  in  Europe  .  2246 

Venison,  Elizabeth  opposed  its  con- 
sumption    ....     769 
Ventriloquism,  cases  of  .         .        .     tm 
Venus,  myrtle  consecrated  to  her    .'  126,5 
Vernacular  languages  :  Du  Perron 

the  first  religious  writer  in  .     733 
revival   of   classical   learning 
unfavourable  to 


948 


in  l-'rance  in  the  tenth  century    1389 


in  the  eleventh  century 

in  the  twelfth  century     . 

Victoire,  festival  of        .         .         .' 

Vienna,  etymology  of     .         .        [ 

Vigilantius,  heresy  in  Gaul  in  the 

fourth  century     . 
Villa,  etymology  of         .         .         [ 
Vincent.     See  Beauvais. 
Vine,  the :  England  in  the  twelfth 
century       .         .         .        . 
in  Ireland  (2) 
Virginals  originated  the  piano        '. 
Virgins  :  not  visited  by  priests 
Budh  born  of  one   . 
tested  by  jet  . 
by  the  rupture  of  hymen 
no  certain  test  of    .         .         \ 
age  at  which  they  could  profess 
employed  to  copy  JMS8.  . 
Viscount  first  created     . 
Vishnu  :  note  on    .         . 

not  so  ancient  as  Siva     . 
Visigoths,  the,  superiority  of  their 

laws 

Visitation :  of  Virgin 

origin  of,  and  of  general  chap- 
ters    ..... 
Visiting,  at    Wliitby,   during    the 

oighteent'    '^entury 
Vitriol  first  mentu.ued 


1375 

1362 

1398 

639 

1836 
1235 


86 

1029 

840, 

131 

1789 

590 

1303 

687 

1069 

707 

.       54 

1506,  1024 

1619 

1244 
1398 


1067 


2042 
]  960 


Vitus,  St.,  dance     .     562,  ,563,  564,  1359 


Vizard  :   in  time  of  Charies  U. 
different  from  masks 

Voice,  the,  connected  with  the  geni- 
tal organ.s   .        .         .         . 

Vomiting  after   receiving   the   sa- 
crament (5)        .         .         , 

Vulgate,  the,  rejoctpd  by  the  Greek 
church  of  Kussia 


1995 
2113 

687 

453 

1819 
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■Wafers  invented  .... 
dispute  as  to  their  use  in  com- 
niuuion       .... 
Wages  in  Norway . 
Wahaboes,  note  on         ..." 
Waits  first  7nentioned  as  musicians 
Wakes  in  West  Africa  . 
Waldonses  :  origin  and  antiquity  of 
origin  and  etymology  of , 
language   similar   to   that    of 
Scotch  and  Irish 
War,  Jesuit's  argument  in  favour 

of 

See  Military  Genius,  Private 

War. 
UMmber  of  men  in  a  country 
who  can  bear  arms      .         .2219 
Washing  the  feet,  a  sacrament.  1356,  1806 


1014 
220.5 
1558 

870 

1572 

76 

678 

210 
829 


Watches :  invented 

large  ones  worn  in  Paris 
the  first  in  France  . 
use  of  precious  stones  in 
Watchmen  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, no  Rittlos  . 
Waterclosets,  none  in  Madrid  before 

1760 

Water  :  see  Holy  Water. 

druidical  mode  of  divining  by, 

still  used  in  Cornwall 
used  in  marriage  by  the  Cey- 
lonese  •         .         .         . 

ordeal  by,  before    the  feudal" 

ages 

edicts  of  council  against 
antl  in  its  favour     . 
See  Wells,  Fountains. 
Wax :  tapers  in  cliurclifs 

lights  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century     . 
Weaning.     See  Nurses. 
Wednesday,  fasting  on  (1)      , 
Week,  its  origin     .... 
Weeping,  honourable   among  bar- 
barians      .... 
See  Tears. 
Wehrgeld   in   the   eighth    century 
obligatory  .... 
Wells,  consecrated,  in  Rur.iia 
Welsh,  the:  poems  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury     

the  Triads      .... 
etymology  of  .         .         .1102,  1948 
barbarism  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 

^  tury 1124 

despised  in  time  of  Charles  II.  1918 

bible  in  (2)     .         .         .         .       30 

Wesley,  his  opinion  of  Loyola         .     310 

Whalebone,  note  on       .         .         .  2287 

Whales 2324 

Wheat:  thrown  on  the  bride's  head  2160 

in  the  sixteenth  century  .  2137 

nourishment  in       .         .         ,  2292 

Whig,  use  of  the  word   .         .         .  ioo2 
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Whim,  otymology  of      .         .         . 
AVliist,  origin  of     . 
Whistle,   insignia  of    naval   com- 
mundor       .... 
Whitby  :  etymology  of  . 

manners  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury     

Buperstitions  .... 
first  coaches  .... 
custom  house. 

first  Quakers  .... 
gains  from  the  sea  . 
longevity  at    . 
Whirlueote,  the,  an  improvement  on 
the  "  cliaro  "... 
White  :  effect  of  disease 

esteemed  in  Africa  .         .  1577, 
colour  of  the  devil  . 
mourning  of  the  liomans 
and  Japanese .... 
fondness  of  druids  for  it 
Whittington  and  his  cat  (1)   . 
Widows  :   among  Jews  rarely  mar- 
ried     

use  of  bands  in  England 
W^igs.     iSee  Peruke. 
William  I.,  why  cjilled  Conqueror  . 
Will's  coffee-house 

Wimple 

6V  ('  Guimple . 
Windows  of  glass  :  invented  in  the 

fourth  century     .         .         .15 
introduced  ijito  England  in  tho 

seventh  century  .         .         .     207 
butlittle  used  in  the  sixteoenth 
century       .         .         .         .730 
Wines:  sold  by  apothecaries  (1)    .   1021 
at  breakfast    .         .         .         .1917 
in  the  seventeenth  century       .  1991 
of  England  in  middle  ages      .     861 
Beaume  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury    1029 

of  Gascony  in  Scotland  in  the 

fifteenth  century  .         .   1000 

Winter,  festival  in  December  (3)    .    639, 

(2andl')     1213 

Witieacre.  etymology  of.         .       '.     159 

Wit  and  humour    ....  2368 

Witchcraft:  laws  against  in  Africa  1571 

number  of  persons  condemned 

to  die  for    ,        .         .         ,     146 
early  church  not  severe  against 

^  it 954 

first  used  in  the  fifteentli  cen- 
tury as  a  political  engine     .     678 
in  the  seventeenth  century       .  2015 
Wittenagemot,  etymology  of  459 

Wooden,  etymology  of     .         .         .418 
Wolves  in  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth 

century       .         .         .         .2019 
Women  :  on  the  stage    .         ,     263,  337 
respect    shown   them    in   the 
cighteemli  century      -        ,    477 


century, 
818,  821 


Women :  Merchota  muliorum 

in  the   sixteenth   century  de- 
scribed by  Lylie 
freedom  of      .  .         , 

in  judicial  offices     .         , 
medicine         .         .        .         . 
in    the    seventeenth 

coarseness  . 
in  France       ,         , 
in  England     . 
smoked  .... 
carried  rushes 
in  the  fourteenth  century  dis 

played  tlie'ir  sides 
male  dress  on  horseback 
could  not  write 
in  the  fourth  century 
in  tiie  eleventh  century    . 
in  the  twelfth  eencury     . 
in  the  thirteenth  century 
badly  treated  in  the  time  of 
chivalry      .... 
note  on  their  state  . 
administered  sacrament  . 
fight  duels      .... 
proverbs  against     . 
fools  at  court .... 
connected  with  civilization,  but 
their   influence  opposed   by 
the  Fathers 
separate  from  men  in  churches 
more  liable   to  insanity  than 
men    ..... 
can  fast  longer  than  men 
how  to  preserve  their  cha.stity 
present     Arabs     treat     them 

well 

their  number  relative  to  men  . 
Anglo-Saxons  not  ?o  capricious 

in  their  dress  as  men  . 
in  labour  carried  blessed  girdles 
dying  in  childbed  are  martyrs 
bareness  removed    . 
confes.sors  (2) 

when  young,  girls  are  quicker 
than  boys    .... 
in  France  have  few  children    . 
in     the     eighteenth     century 
preached     .... 
Wood :  value  of  cypress  in  the  four- 
teenth century     . 
abundance   of,    favourable   to 
liberty,  by  preventing    the 
erection  of  castles 
impolicy  of  duty  on 
countries  that  burn  it  have  no 
poor  law     .... 
Wool,  manufacture  of,  in  the  twelfth 
century       .... 
Word,  divine,  antiquity  of      . 
AVords,  meaning  to  be  ascertained 
by  common  sense,  not  by  ety- 
mology       .         .        ."       . 
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WorniH.  diHf/imiin  Hoklmrn 
Works     suixroKiitory,   doni..(l     by 
HiiMNiHii  Churnh  .  "^ 

World  m.d  of  in  tho  eleventh  c.n-' 

tiiry    . 
WorNted,  note  on   . 
Wreckers,  notes  on 
Writing:  fVw  of  the  ancient  Jews 
could  write 
»n     the     fourteenth     century 
.    women  of  rank  ignorimt  of 
in  KnRl/md  in  the  sovonteonth 

century 
Sec  Letter-writing. 

Yakuts,  origin  of  their  n«mo 
iiirniouth  herrings 

Yearning  of  the  bowekexplninod  ' 
iellow,   favourite    colour    of    the 

Sikhs. 
Yeoman,  etymology  of  ' 

Zahmanocicaoas  was  a  Jain  . 
^eulund,  New:  sort  of  anti-eircum- 
cision 

eanuibiils        ,         '        '         ' 

human  sacrifices     , 
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lizard  worshipped 
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1598 
2209 
2082 

1621 
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1616 
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1683 


Zealand,  New 

(').    •         .        .        .        , 
tattooing 

Zenana,  different  from  liarem' 

/end-avp.sta :  see  Zoraster. 

Jemshed  the  same  aa  Achre- 

mones 
Elburz  the  throne  of  Orrnuzd  " 
orders  prayers  fo  the  dead  (1)' 
forbids  pflderahty  .  1390 

forbids  dogs  to  be  eaten"      (2) 

forbids    walking  with    naked 

feet  (3) 
and  fasting     .        .         '         ' 
and  cannibalism  (9) 
worship  of  the  ass  (3) 
the  morals  of. 

genuine  (1)     ,        [         '        ' 
resurrection    .        ,         '        ' 
See  Magians. 
Zoroaster :  ,vw  Zend-Avesta, 

the  first  who  covered  in  Per- 
sian temples        .  jggjj 
alluded  to  in  Jain  writings      '  isi.^ 
origin  of  his  name,  which  is 
the  same  as  Zerdusht .           IG1.5 
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IT/ifJtgures  in  parentheses 
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ALE 

AtE,  strong,  rejected  by  Quoon  Eliz- 
abeth (74)  , 
Apprentices,  conspiracy  of  iri  1586 

1,    ,      (''^)    •         •         •         . 
liarbers  and  their  shops  (51) 
Beds  and  bedfellows  (65) 

Bevei.  meal  HO  called  (45) 
Breakfasts  (3)        .         /      ^ 
Brooches  worn  in  hats  (19) 
Buxton,  drinking  the  waters  at,  in 
.  ^  1582  (76)   .        .        .    '    . 
Christening  customs  (43) 
Clothes-rooms     used     instead    of 

presses  or  drawers  (1 ) 
Cosmetics  used  by  Indies  (39) 
Costard-mongers  in  London,  chiefly 

Irish  (7)  .  .  . 
Customs  at  theatres  (18) 

prevalent  among  la-lies  (21) 
iJagger  worn  by  clergyman  (73) 
iJandies.  their  extr,— agances  (31) 
Dangerous   state  of  Uio   city  and 

suburbs  of  London  (57) 
Dinner,  invitations  to  '  10) 
iiarrings  worn  by  men\ll)    ', 
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Embroidered  muffs  r35)  .  't^f 

Epidemics  prevalent  (72)  '  '  'kX\ 
Farmers  and  ploughmen,  food"of  (47)  52.5 
Ia.sh.onable  costume  :  hose,  garters, 

boots,  &c.  (60)    . 
Forks  and  napk-'ns  (22) 
French  wine,  importation' of  (70) 
Garden    houses,   so  called,    in  the 

suburbs  of  London  (33) 
Head-dressesof  ladies  (67) 
Healths  :  drinking  of,  beastly  cus- 
tom of  lovers  (37) 
pledged  in  blood  mixed  with 
wine  (38)    . 
Houses,  private,  precautions  against 
robbery    of;    furniture    of, 
&e.  (24)      . 
Knives  worn  by  ladies  (58) 
Knollys,  Sir  F.,  anecdote  of  (46) 
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Clough.    Fcp.  with  44  Woodcuts,  6s. 

Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  William  Mure,  of  Caldwell.  5  vols. 
8vo.  £3  9s, 

History   of    the    Literature  of 

Ancient  Greece.  By  Professor  K.  0.  M  ii  llek. 
Translated  by  Lewis  and  Donaldso'. 
3  volB.  8vo.  21#, 


MEuivALr  b  C  T    n     '^,.^°^-    Charlies 
8vo.  price  4k         •  ^''"  ''"'^'^'-  «  ^«I^^-  POSt 

Author.    12mo.  7».Gt/.  -^^ 'lie  same 

EnoyclopsBdia    of    nu^^     , 

the  Dates  of   all  the    fvl       ^e^'P^^'-'S 

Wars,  Battles  An  .  t  .'?""'^-^'  Alliances, 
of  Eminent' £''sS^"'^'\"'«  ^ivos 
Phical  Discoveries'  M  f  •'  f"'^  ^«°g'i- 
ar>d  Social,  DoStifandT'^  '''V'^""''^^'' 

^.  «.  I.ATES.    8vo.  price  42». 
TTio*  t         ^  ^°'«- 8vo.  price  28*. 

World    n,  .1  i         """'  0«1«  of  the   ' 

Cro,vn8vo.  8s  ej  '  ^•^•^- """^-A. 

Crown  8vo.  lis  ^^'''™'''  ^-^-  and  M.A. 
The   English   Beformation.     Bv 

Li    4  S?*^'  ^^-A-    ChancellorTf 
^'   ^''i  Edition,  revised.   Fcp.7,.Gd. 


Lewes.     Fourth  V.m-         '''''"'  "'^-^'''^ 
Pa^-tlvrewritr\^tirCS'^'''  ''"'^ 


The   Mythology   of  thA  *a 

Nations.  %  GkSo.  w.  Co^  m^^^"" 
Scholar  of  Trinity  CoIleJo  (Ir  ,  A  '"'^ 
8vo.  price  28«.      "^ '^''"^Sc,  O^.ford.   2  vols. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasure . 

comprising  a  Geneni  Tnt     i  "^f^^UTy  • 

of  Univerfal  hX    anfa  t'•"■^^S"^« 
rate  Histories.    Fc^.'st  J^T/' '''P'^- 

"nSl?^^,fgtorical    Essays 
I       t'^^KightHon.ItdlS?^^!!-'^^ 

C......En:S;%VoS2"r«-«'- 

LiBnA«vEoixxox,3.ols.8v<;.36. 

'^f"S^;^tShi?,'^Jy,^^-oh. 

the  Council  of  nS^  f  n    o^t  ^"^P^^  '<> 

*cK  .?L^!;,  =ff°7  o'tte 

D-D-  Lord  BishoB  of  it    .      ,     ^■"'"''' 

^^2S.!SL^f'^i£S.?^c'^'^ 

sion  of  Constantine  Bv  T?  t»  '^°°''^'- 
Jate  Regius  Proftf  S^vinityTn'the  H  -• 
versity  of  Oxford.    Fcp.  S  eV  "" 

of  the  SecondCentn;  "  *'  *'"=  ^^''''"^ 
Account  of  tL'';SU"o"'''""-"«"  ■'  '"" 
Church  Govei^mtT  and  uHroth  ll 
■tpi?  opacy.    Br  T    \v    \t       "™"''"  of 

Kector\f^Eat?aId  ^^'cu  of'wT'  ''^•^• 
-'.ton,Li„coliishire.I:rti:S.r 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Biographical  Works. 


Life  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

(Jtimpiled,  iii  Commemoration  of  the  Ccn- 
tcniiry  of  his  Birth,  by  JuLiis  Wwen- 
isKiid,  KoiiKRT  Ave-Lali,emant,  and 
Ai.iitEi)  DovK.  Edited  by  Professor  Kahi- 
liiiiHxs,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 
J.ciiizig.  Translated  from  tiie  German  by 
.Tank  and  Cauoli:*!'.  Lassei.l.  2  vols.Svo. 
wU\\  Three  Portraits.         ^Nearty  ready. 

Autobiography  of  John  Milton ; 

or,  JI  ikon's  Life  in  his  own  Words.  By 
tlie  Kev.  James  J.  G.  Graiiajf,  M.A. 
Crov,  n  8vo.  with  Vignette-Portrait,  price  5s. 

Recollections  of  Past  Life.     I5y 

Sir  IIenuy  IIom.axd,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S., 
&c.  Pbybician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10*-.  6rf. 

Biographical  and  Critical  Essays. 

Bv  A.  llAYWAKU,  Esq.,  Q.C.  A  New 
Series.     2  vols.  8 vo.  [In  the  press. 

The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

Brunei,  Civil  Enginoer.  By  Isa.muaud 
Buu.NEi-,  B.C.L.  of  Liiicohi's  Inn,  Chan- 
ctllor  of  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  With  Por- 
trait, Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  ;  a  Political 

Biography.  By  the  Right  lion.  B.  Dis- 
nAELi,  J\I.P.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with 
a  new  Preface.    Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev. 

Sydney  Smith.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
Lady  IIollakd,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.    Crown 

8vo.  price  Cs. 

llemoir  of  Georgo  Edward  Lynch 

Cotton,  D.l).  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
Jlclropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his 
Jcurnab  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by 
Jlrs.  C  .TT<ix.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 

l^Jiist  ready. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  George 

Whitclicld,  M.A.  By  James  Pati;rs.  n 
Gi.EDSTONE.    8vo.  price  Ms. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sixtus 

t!ie  Fifth.  By  Baron  IIUbner.  Translated 
from  the  Original  French,  -with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  Hubert  E.  H.  Jeuningham. 
2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Stephen, 
LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Father    Mathew ;   a  Biography. 

Ry  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P.  Popular 
Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  3».  6d. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday. 

By  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  Second  Edition,  with 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  Br  John 

Tynuall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.  Fcp,  8vo 
price  3s.  Gd. 

The  Royal  Institution :  its  Founder 

and  its  First  Professors.  By  Dr.  Benck 
Jones,  Honorary  Secretary.  Post  8vo. 
price  12s.  Cd. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ire- 
land ;  Swift,  Flood,  (irattan,  O'Connell. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  7».  6d. 

A  Group  of  Englishmen  (1795  to 

1815)  ;  Records  of  the  Younger  Wedgwoods 
and  their  Friends,  embracing  the  History  of 
the  Discovery  of  Photography.  By  Eliza 
Metkvari).    8vo.  IGs. 

Life  of  the  Diike  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised ;  with  coiiious 
Additions.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  us. 

Dictionary  of  General  Biography; 

containing  Concise  Memoirs  and  Notices  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
Edited  by  Wii.liasi  L.  R.  Gates.  8vo. 
price  21s. 

Letters    and    Life    of    Francis 

Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary, 
by  J.  SpEnuiSG.  Vol.s.  I.  to  VI.  8vo. 
price  £3. 12s.  To  be  completed  in  One  more 
Volume. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  Letters  from 
1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 
With  Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Musical  Criticism  and  Biography. 

Selected  from  the  Published  and  Unpub- 
lished Writings  of  Thomas  Damant  Eaton, 
late  President  of  the  Norwich  Choral  Society. 
Edited  by  his  Sons.    Crown  8vo. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

By  Agnes  Strickland.  Library  Edition, 
newly  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vols. 
post  8vo.  7».  6rf.  each. 


. NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED 

^S*?'?°N'"y^^"8*°^  Opinions. 

■Hi  J.  H.  Nkwman,  D.D.    Beiuff  the  sTh 
stance^ofApologla  pro  Vita  Surp::t8t 

^K^B^^f  ?^  S«^  Havelook. 


BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Vlotesitudes  of  Families.    By  sir 

ia'ged.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  2I». 

Maunder's    Biographical    Tra^ 

".  uj  >\ .  L.  K.  Gates.   Fcp.  Svo.Gi. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  PolUy,  rf.,. 


on  Bepre«n,a«ve  Gove,;^;.       V*      ''"'^'  *"• 


£3.  13i'.  M.  •  ^^'^^  P"ce 


^'^°*Plesof  I'olitical  Economy  Bvth« 

mm.„uai.„.  B,ti„„„,.  4ihEa„.„.  ,„ 

r^ ileal  Qiiestions  discussed  in  his  AVritinrs 
By  the  same.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  1g1? 

The  Subjection  of  "Women     r^ 

Jo„xSr.AuxM„..    NeS.1?-i2 

Analysis  of  th«  Pi,  ^"""-  '''"  ^'^''""-  «vo:7o;:6rf:"'  "^^ 

t;.e  Ki,^;;%f^.rfrf  °/  ^if-T^s  of  Logic.  b,p.w™.. 

New  Edition,  v-ifl,  V,>f„„    r„.  ..      .''^-    "^  ^^■^-    late  Archlii.hr.r.    ..*•   i..    ,.         .l^^' 


^mf?Si?e' W'  Ratiocinative 

re.Sttei!  "  '^'""'"'  "^f  ^"^  P^''^^' 
TTioTW  VIn  the  press. 

^^°°?'«  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

S^-;^siS^d£S  'to:^s^" 


Grit  cal    bv';:"'  ^''''^  "■"^^-''-  «°^ 

FlN.^1     'r,  J  „^";?'^-^-"'^"   BAI.V,  AXDHKW 

1  iM)LA2tR,  and  Geokge  Quote.    Edited 
iuiLL.    i  vols.  8vo.  price  28i(. 

Principles    of   Political    pjilo- 

«oi;l'3-;  being  the  Second  Edi.ion,  rcvi  ed 

'U.do.xtended,of<TheElon,entsofpS 
conoiny.'      Ey  II.  D.   Macleo,,,   M  A 

■^„P'°"o?ary    of  Political  Economy  • 

£nd  Piactical.    By  the  same  Author.    Vol 
i.  royal  8vo.  30*.  ' 

A  Systematic  Viewof  the  Science 

0  Jurisprudence.  By  S.rELiK,x  Amos  I 
«1  ;  p  ^;"'^''«°'"  °f  Jurisprudence,  Univer  i 
«'ty  College,  London.    8vo.  price  18..  I 

^F^  S^H*""*®^  Of  Justinian;  with   ' 

at-Law  ^^^^•^•S'^^D'^RS.M.A.  Barrister-    i 
at-Law.    „>ew  Edition.    8vo.  15*.  1 


ii£L  VS'^"""^     VVHATELvf^^ 

^Lf  o'JTf''^  °^  *^^    Necessary 

T'l  fi''°"S'it:  a  Treatise  on  Pureluid 
A  Phod    Logic.      By  the  Most  Rev    W 

ThouS    f-  ^'"«'''^'°P  °^  York.  Ninth 
inousand.     Crown  8vo.  5s.  Cc/. 

of  ()I  'a      ;    ^^'  ^"'"''"'^  JAMrEsox,  B.D. 
ei.iaigcd.    ,'^vo.  price  12s,  ''^ 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

MACAfLAv,  corrected  by  Himself.   PeoSS 
Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Orf.  ^ 

Lord   Macaulay's    Speeches   on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in   1831  and  183^ 
IGrao.  price  Oxe  Siulling. 


ii, 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  iiY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


A    Dictionary    of    the    English 

Langiuige.  I!y  J{,  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.U. 
F.li.a.  Fomuled  on  tho  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  liev.  IL  J.  Toun, 
with  numerous  Eracudationa  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  Ito.  (irice  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

riirascs,  flassilied  aud  arranged  so  aa  to 
facilitate  tho  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Kooet, 
M.D.    Now  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Crf. 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Lite- 
rature. By  Chari.es  Duke  Yonoe,  Kcgius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. By  r.  Max  MUlleu,  M.A.  &c. 
Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Sixth  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  1G». 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Farrah,  M.A.  F.IJ.S.  Head  Master  of 
Marlborough  College.    Crown  Svo.  8*.  6rf. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wartku, 
B.D.    Square  crown  Svo.  12s.  Crf. 

Manual  of   English   Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical*  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  E. 
Riddl;:,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  4to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42». 

White's  College  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary  (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the 
Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  University 
Students.   Medium  Svo.  pp.  1,048,  price  ISs. 

White's    Junior    Student's  Complete 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary. 
Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058, 
price  12s. 

Separately  /Enolisii-Litin,  5s.  Gd 
"'    I. Latin-English,  <s.  6a. 

An  English-Grdek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.     By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

New  Edition.    4to.  21s. 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En- 
glish and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12mo.  8s.  Crf. 


A  Greek-English  Lexicon.    Com- 

piled  by  II.  G.  Liddkli,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.l>.  Dean 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  4to. 
price  36s. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 

abridged  for  Schools  from  Liddei.l  and 
ScoTv'a  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Fomtcenlh 
Edition.    Square  12mo.  7».  6;/. 

The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Prendeucast, 
late  of  tho  Civil  Service  at  Madras.  Second 
Edition.    Svo.  6s. 

A  Practical    Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  Pro- 
fessor Leon  Cont.vnseau,  many  3'car3 
French  Examiner  for  Military  aud  Civil 
Appoin*^^ments,  &c.  New  Edition,  carefully 
revised.    Post  Svo.  10s.  Crf. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Author.  Now 
Edition.   ISmo.  price  3s.  Crf. 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary, 

The  Santkrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Dovanagari  and  in  Roman  letters ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Ai.glo-Saxyii. 
Compiled  by  T.  Benfev.    Svo.  52s.  6rf. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German-English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackley,  M.A.  and  Dr.  Carl  Martin 
Friedlander.    Post  Svo.  7s.  6rf. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Svo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15s 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 
Vol  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15s.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  Ss.  Vol.  IV.  Levi- 
ticus, Part  II.  15s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  8s. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exeroisea. 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  Outlines  with  Exer- 
cises, Svo.  12s.  Crf.  Key,  5s.  Part  II.  Ex- 
ceptional Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  Gd, 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MoRELL,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12s. 


Elements  of  Psych -'ogy,  contain- 
ing the  Analj'sis  of  the  latellectual  Powers. 
By  J.  D.  MoRELL,  LL.D.    Post  Svo.  7s.  Crf. 


If 


il  Commen- 


H„„., ,        ' '''°  ac"<-'8.  8*.  Crf.  each 

VV'eekd«yr"ttT„S"^days     and 
price  an.  (•„/.  '  '    ^■"""'n  8vo. 

^y  A.  K.  II.  u. 


Prosont-Day  Thoughts 
Crown  8vo,  8*.  Crf. 


I'koi 


°TSfMcmoriSofS.°A    .I^nohanged 

''I^.K^^rA^?rr c  ^-™  -  City 

Account    of   Tflriona    r-^?®'    '''"'   '°""> 
•'        »-•  Ji.  u.    Crown  8vo.  3«.  Gd 
IielBure  Hours  in  Tm.™    r- 
tory,^8thetical  Morn?^-'  ^"^"^^  ^""so'" 
%A.K.,r:t'^S«-J.37<;o.eBtic 

'Src^ff«ra,/*,t^e;paHsh 

"^.--..t^a^rscj^i^'j 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects 

"•own  8vo.  price  12*.  ^  ^°'^- 

Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Johr, 

Coiuncrton.  MA    l,if„  r-        °  \,        JOnn 
Latin  i  l^ovtZ^^Z'^r'T'  «^ 

ti'V-^rs -^- -- -- 1 


■"o-v„,a„o,c,„3;„";SS""-"'' 

S?,' S^s'on'^f.'T^  Workshop . 
^.™f  D,.%  Paradoxes.     B, 

t"e^M.l,:'"^;^";;;£'Aaaition,fVo,„ 

"^^^it^Sem^iJo^n^^  ^'^'"^  the 
ancl  Matter'.  By  JAMriw"^-''''^'*^"^"^^ 
^x^^o.    2  vols.  8vo  2I     "'^'-''"«"-'»  Stik- 

^s.^?r^i\^;°*?Piar.    Byj."n. 

to  Mr.  IIu.xley  in  "v  „,t  -    «  ''''^  '"  '"''P'^ 

Ueberweg's    System    of  T '': 

ated,  with  Xotes  ami  A,^en  I  c"     bv  T  m" 
the  mm.  Author.    Cro»,  Svo T  '^ 


*  '"'•  ^iOH-n  evo.  G*. 
The  Wit  and   \xn^^^         ^  I  "  "v"ui.    ovo.  oj. 

SvDNEY  Smith-  ft  s«?™*°'  J*^®   «ev.       The  Discoverv  nf  «,   tw«     tt. 


The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  tn  -. 

Reli^iouB  Sceptic.      Bv  Hpvr,v  pl 
Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp  io.  5^     ^^^^^•«- 

imra  i^cutjon.    Fcp.  8yo.  3».  6rf. 


8vo.  C». 
"^^n^S^Tf  P'*°«°e;  an  Ethical 

2  svo.%ct2r'"""  "•  "-'^-- 
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NEW  WORKS  PUULiHiiED  dy  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


The    SenBOB  and  tho    Intellect. 

Hy  Ai.KXASi)Hit  Bain,  hh.D.  I'lof.  of  Logic 
In  tho  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  15*. 

Mental  and  Moral    Science :    a 

Compendium  of  Psycholo^'y  nnd  Ktliics. 
»y  Ai.KXANDicii  IJain,  I'I-I'-  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  Or  He|)a- 
rately :  Paut  I.  Mental  Science,  G«.  0(/. 
Paut  II.  ^folal  Science,  is.  Grf. 


A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature; 

leinp  nn  Attempt  to  Inlroduoe  the  ICxpc- 
rimentnl  Mcthocl  of  liuunouin^  into  Jloral 
g  ■.bjeots.  By  David  IIumk.  Editeil,  with 
Notet,  4c.  by  T.  II.  G..KEN,  Fellow,  and 
T.  11.  GuosK,  lato  Scholar,  of  Ballio:  Col- 
Irgp,  Oxford.    2  vols.  8 vo.    [In  the  p-eti. 

Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Li- 

ternry.  By  David  IIu.mk.  By  tho  samo 
Editors.    2  vols.  8 vo.  [In  the  press. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  <^'c. 


Outlines  of    Astronomy.     By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Hkksoiiki,,  Bart.  M.A.  Eleventh 
Editioi.,  %vith  0  Plates  and  numtrous  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Essays  on  Astronomy.    A  Series  of 

Papers  on  Planettt  and  Meteors,  the  Sun 
and  sun  surroimding  Spnco,  Stars  and  Star 
CloudlcU;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venus  :  preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  J. 
Ilerschel.  Dy  E.  A.  Piiocif.n,  B.A,  With 
10  Plates  and  21  Woodcuts.   8vo.  price  12». 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances 
and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  th"  Hea- 
venly Bodies.  Translated  by  Jank  nnd 
C.  Lassell;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
IIuGOiNs,  LL.D.  F.U.S.  With  13  Plates 
(6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.    8\o.  28*. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By  Ki<  iiaud 
A.  Proctor, B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition  ; 
•with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  price  Ms. 

Saturn  tnd  its  System.  By  the  same 
Author.    8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 

Magnetism  and  Deviation  of  the 

Compass.  For  the  use  of  Students  in 
Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  Jons 
Meurifiei.d,  LL.D.  F.R.A.S.  With  Dia- 
grams.   18mo.  price  Is.  Gd. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy (Practical,  Tlieorctical,  Scientific) 
for  th3  use  of  Students  and  Pr.ictical  Men. 
By  J.  Merr.vikld,  F.R.A.S.  and  H. 
EvERs.    Svo.  14s. 

Air  and  Bain;  the  Beginnings  of 
a  Chemical  Climatology.  By  Kuuert 
Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.F.C.S.  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Alkali  Works,  Avith  8 
Illustrations.    Svo.  price  24s. 


The  Star  Depths;  or,  other  Suns 
than  Ours;  a  Treatise  on  Stars,  Star-Sy?- 
tcms,  and  Star-Cloudlets,  By  R.  A. 
PiiocToii,  B..\.  CrownSvo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  [Nearly  readi/. 

The  Orbs   Around   Us ;   a  Seriis 

of  Familiar  Essayson  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comct.s,  the  Sun  and  (!oi(iured 
Pairs  of  Suns.  By  U.  A.  Pnocroit,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7  s.  Gd. 

Other   "V^'orlds   than   Ours ;    the 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  Ibo 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By 
R.  A.  Proi  roil,  B.A.  Tliinl  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  14  Illustra- 
tions.   Cro-.vn  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Celeptial    Objects    for    Common 

Telescopes.   By  T.  W.  WEnii,  M.A.  F.R.A.S. 

New  Edition,  revised,  with  Map  of  tho 
Moon  and  Woodcuts.  [In  tli<r'  press. 

A  Gtene^al  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  complete 
G.-w!etteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition.  Svo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

The    Public    Schools    Atlas   of 

Modern  Geography.  In  Thirty-one  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important 
Physical  Features  of  the  Countries  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Pisces  of 
Historical,  Commercial,  and  Social  Interest. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Butter,  M.A.  Imperial  quarto,  price 
3s.  Gd,  sewed)  5s.  cloth, 
A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the  Library, 
the  School,  and  the  Observatorj',  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates). 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb's  Celes- 
tial Object  ~  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With 
a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.  13y 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  llnn.  See. 
R.A.S.    Crown  Svo.  5». 


-^!]LZ_^"'"  "'nuHHRn  Bv  LOXCMAXS  ax,,  CO, 


JI.A.  I..r;..\.S.    SnuiU  Hvo.  i,ri.o  (i,. 


P,,ij»(„„l  I,   ,.  ,  -     ■-.,     -'vn.    I  ijiiivi-       /Kill 


.Va^,,m/  ^.^..y  and  Pop^da7^  Science. 


Natural  Philosophy  for  General      nLTT 

llivsics  cIive,st...,l„fMath,.,„„fi.„i  i.'„r^..i...    .        ".'"'    M«Kne-CVyHtnllic  Action  ji,„.I,„|i';^ 


„„,;  ,  .  "  ■  ■  "•"""  iiuiiit.iii  r(irmuliL> 

T    ,M  I'T?'^ '"  ""  '""«"^'^'«  "f  d^'i'v  life, 
i  .m..slaUd  from  (innofs  «>„,.,, ,/«  /V,i,;,V,««, 

Hith  40  nVoo(lcut8,  price  7«.fi</. 

^v,^/  ^^T.?^^'«  Conversations  on 

A      ""!   j '"'<«"I'l'y.      lieviscl     by     tl" 

Authors  ,S...v,  niKlimgmcntcd  l.v  ( 'uiiversa- 

...Ms    on    Sprcln.m    An.lv.is  "and    S.,I:u- 

Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

i  liysiw,  hxpeiiinental  ami  Applied,  for  tlio 
u«e  of  Collogo.  and  Schools.  Transla'tal  and 
^.<i.  c<l  ,v,th  the  Author's  sanction  Lv 
E.  Atk,x.sox   Ph.D.  r.cs.    New  Edition. 

T','','"''^"''""<=^i  ^vith  a  Coloured  I'luto    I 
and  ritJ  U-oodcut.s.    Post  8vo.  15.,.  j 

Text-Books  of  Science,  Medumicui  ' 

flud  PhysvuA     The  following  nK,y  no,v  be 
hvA,  ])iKc  3s.  G(/.  each  :—  j 

1.  (idODKVK's  Mechanism.  I 

2.  Bi.oxAji'a  Metals. 

3.  MiLi.iou's  Inorganic  fhamistry 

4.  (;uii.-Fi.N'.s  Algebra  and  Trigon'onietry.  i 
0.  VV  ATbo.N'3  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  ' 
0.  Ma.\\vi:li,'.s  Theory  of  Heat.  I 

7.  Mkuiufiki.i.'s  Technical  Arithmetic    I 

and  Mensuration.  > 

8.  A.NDKKsoN's  Strength  of  Materials. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  considered  in 

connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the    Atmosphere.     Translated    by    R     II 
Scott,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10*.  6rf.        '       ' 

Tho     Correlation     of    Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P  R  S 
Fifth  Edition,  reused,  and  Aufancnted  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  8vo.  10»,  6d. 
The  Discourse,  separately,  price  2s.  6rf.' 

Fragments  of  Science.    By  John 

rvM.AM,.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition, 
ovo.  price  l-i.i. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.    By  John 

TvM>Au„  LL.D.  F.R.S.     Fourth  Edition.  , 
Crown  8vo.  with  Woo.lcuts,  price  10s.  Gd. 

Sound ;  a  CouMe  of  Eight  Lectures  de-  ,' 

livered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  : 

Britain.   By  Joiis  Tvnuali,,  LL.D.  F.R  S  j 

New  Eaition,  with  Portrait  and  Woodcuts'  ! 

Crown  8vo.  9s.  '  i 


ilntrr 

tlQ,,.^. on  of  01a„n.gncile  Polarity  I,v 
Joi.v  .VNnA,.r„  LL.I).  V,u.».  \Viih  « 
Hates  and  many  Woodcut..    «vo,lI, 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lee 

"'•-on   Light,  delivred   aVth?K 
i        l/SelJh.'-     ^'"-'  «-  '•■  -wed.  or 

I  ^°*°^  °f  a  Course  of  Seven  Leo- 

"res  on  Electri.  .1 1'henon>enu  an ??(„  or1° 

I         J;'7^^'^''''''-'«'^.-'lI-tit..,io„.A      °S,' 
;       %J;"'NrvNi.AM„LL.I).F,u.i.    Co.; 
8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is,  (jj.  ,,lot|,, 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.    By  A.  Dk  L,f  R.vr 

^i^Jt  Science  for  Loisuro  Hours- 

a  benes  of  F,,„uli,,r  Essavs  on  tSc 
Subjects,  Xatur.d    Pheno.'ur.n.i.    &c.        v 
R.  A.  Pkoctu,,,  B. a .  Crown  8vo,  price  7..  c'[ 
Light:   its  Iiiflueneo  on  Lify  an.!  Hnalth 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy.loloKV 
of  the  Invertebrate  Aninud..  \CS 
Mition.  with  235  Woodcuts.    8vo  21* 


The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

ri>y«aology  of  the  Vertebrate  AnimX.  By 
EicnAKD  Owen,  F.R.S.  DCL  W'Uh 
1.472  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo  &  13,.  ci 

Kirby  and  Spenoe's  Introduction 

to  Entomology-,  or  Element,  of  the  Xutu:" 
History  of  Insects,    down  8vo.  5#, 

Homes  Without  Hands;  a  Dm-rh- 

tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animal,,  da«*  d 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Cn.trn.tion 
By  Kev.  J.  G.  Woui>,  M.A.  F.L.S.    \Vith 
about  140  Vignettes  on  \Vood.    8vo.  21«, 

^^^^.Y^^rP'^^^^K^J    •■*    0"«Hpt;on 
ot  the  llabitati.ns  of  Animals,  aUidge.l 
fiom    'Homes  v.ithout  Hands.'     Bv,J    (• 
Woon,  M.A  F.L.S.     With  a  Xe„- Fronti*: 
piece  and    about  CO   other  Woo.Ieut  IJIus 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  price  7,,  «,/, 
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NEW  WORKS  rL'nt,i3iiED  by  LONGMANS  and  Ca 


Van  Dor  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

Z(H)u><iY.  Trniislntcd  from  tlin  Second 
Dutch  Kditlon  by  tlio  K«v.  W.  Cc.auk, 
M.D.  V.U.H.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  2  J  Plntcs  of 

Figures,  00,«. 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Crcution.  By  Dr.  (i.  IIaiitwui. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illu.strntlons,  18». 

The  Sea  and  its  liivlnK  'Wonders.     Dy 

the  Rfimo  Autlior.  Third  Edition,  cnlnrgcd. 
8vo.  with  ninny  Iliustrntions,  'iU. 

The  Subterranean  World.    Uy  tbo  sam 
Author.   With  3  Miips  mid  atiout  80  Wooi 
cut   Illustrations,  including  8  full  size  of 
pngo.    8vo.  price  21s. 

The  Polar  "World;  .a  I'opidftr  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions  of  the  (Jlobo.  Uy  the  «ame  Autlior. 
With  8  Chromoxylogrnplis,  3  Maps,  and  85 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21». 

A    Familiar    History  of   Birds. 

By  E.  Stani.ky,  D.D.  late  Lord  Dithop  of 
Norwich.    Fcp.  witli  Woodcutii,  3j«.  6d. 

Insects  at  Home;  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  liritiMli  Innect",  their  Structure, 
Ilubits,  and  TranslorniationH.  By  the 
Eev.  J.  G.  Wooii,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
upwards  of  700  lilustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.    8vo.  price  21*. 

Insects  AbrQad  ;  licing  a  Popular 
Account  of  Foreign  liisect,-i,  t)ieirStriu;ture, 
Iliiblt.s  and  Tran>foimations.  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M  \.  F.L.S.  Autlior  of  '  Homes 
without  Hands '  &c.  In  One  Volume, 
printed  and  illustrated  uniformly  with 
'Insects  at  Homo,'  to  Avliieli  it  will  form  a 
Sequel  and  Companion.         [In  the  press. 

The    Primitive    Inhabitants    of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implcmcuts,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sven 
NiLssoN.    8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18«. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisation,  and 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  ;  Mental 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir 
John  LrnnocK,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.    8vo.  IGs. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 

Weapons,  and  Ornaments,  of  Great  Britain. 
By  JosiN-  Evans,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  8vo.  with 
2  Plates  and  47G  Woodcuts,  price  28s. 


Mankind,  their  Origin  and  Des- 
tiny. My  an  M.  A.  of  llidliol  College, 
Oxford.  Containing  a  ,Vew  Trannlal  Ion  of 
the  Firnt  Three  Cluiptcru  of  (ienp«l.ii  n 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Fir.it  Two 
(iospels  ;  ail  E.xplaiialion  of  the  Apocalypse  ; 
and  the  Origin  and  Secret  Meaning  of  the 
Mythological  ami  Mvhtical  Teaching  of  the 
Ancients.  With  ;tl  lllnstrationii.  8vo. 
price  31)(,  0,/. 

An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  in  the 

IlypotlicMisof  Mr.  Darwin.  By  C.  R.  Bukk, 
M.D.  F./.S.  Author  of  •  Birds  of  Europe  not 
Observed  in  the  British  Isles'  &c,  With 
80  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  II.*, 

Bible  Animals ;  a  Description  of  every 
Living  Creature  mentioned  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By 
the  Rev.  .J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  100  Vignette^  on  Wood.    8vo.  21*. 

Maunder'B  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  cornctcd  by  T.  8.  Cobboi.d, 
M.D.    FVp.  8vo.  with  000  Woodcuts,  6». 

The    Elements    of    Botany    for 

Families  .ind  Schools.  'JVnth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  TiioMAH  Moomc,  F.L.S.  Fcp. 
with  151  Woodcuts,  2*.  Or/. 

The    Treasury    of    Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  tiie  Vegetalilu  King- 
dom i  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Teri-is.  Edited  liy 
J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Mooiti:,  F.L.S, 
Pp.  1,274,  with  974  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp,  8vo,  12». 

The  Bose  Amateur's  Guide.    By 

Tjiomah  RiVKits.    New  Edition,    F'cp.  -U. 

Loudon's  Ency  clopsedia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  tlie  Spccilic  Cliaracter,  Descri|)- 
tion.  Culture,  Historj',  &e.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwarcU  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  420. 

Maunder's  Scientiflo   and   Lito* 

rary  Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopa;di.t  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition, 
in  part  rewritten,  witli  above  1,000  new 
articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson.    Fcp.  6». 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-editi'j 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Buandk  (the  Author) 
and  Geohok  W.  Cox,  M.A.  3  vols,  medium 
8vo.  price  G3».  cloth. 
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Che,ni.l,y,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


,P^?}}°J^^  °'  Chemistry  and 

the  Alli...l  llrancl.,..  of  oti.tr  Sdencca.  % 
Henuy  Watts.  V.C.H.  n.,i.,te.l  l.y  eminent 
Sclcntillc  nnd  I'racticMl  Cheniiats.  6  vols 
medium  8vo.  price  £7  Ss, 

Bupplemont,  complotii.R  tlio  Record  of  Dls- 
covcry  to  tlie  end  of  IStJy.    8vo.  31».  0</. 

ContributionB      to      Molecular 

iliysiw  m  tl.o  .lomainof  Uu,li„nt  li^at- 
a  Heric,  of  Memoirs  published  in  the 
I  lulosophicl  Transactions,  &c.    By  J,)„n 

nnd  31  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  Uh. 

Elemonta  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical,  liy  Wu.uam  A. 
MiLucit,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Chemis- 

3  vok  Svo!  S""^"'  ^°°'*°"'    -^"^  ^'""•'°- 

PahT  I     ClIKMICAI,  PlIVSICS,  15*. 

p.^'"'    I;  '''""O'^'^I'-Chkmistrv,  21.. 

1  AItT  III.  OUOAMO  ClIKMISTBY,  21,. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

for  tlie  uso  of  Medical  Students.  By 
W.  Oi.r.No,M.U.F.U.S.  New  Edition,  with 
/O  new  VV  oodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

OutUnes  of  Chemistry;  or,  Brief 

.Notes  of  Chomiuil  Pacts.  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  7,.  GJ. 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  Physio- 

'«.v,  iiiclu(li„K  its  Points  of  Contact  witli 
1  alliolof,'y.  By  J.  L.  W.  Tn li.ichu.m,  M.D 
8vo.  Willi  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  G(J. 

Select    Methods     in    Chemical 

Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.  By  William 
CK00K1.S  F.K.S.  With  22  \Voodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12«.  Gel. 

Chemical  JSTotes  for  the  Lecture 

Koom.    By  Thomas  Wood,  F.C.S,    2  vols 

"°^°  8\°1  ]■  on  Heat,  &c.  price  C,." 
II.  on  the  Metals,  price  5s. 

The  Diagnosis,   Pathology,   and 

rreatinent  of  Diseases  of  Women*  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Gbailv 
irK™M.D.&c.  Third  ^Edition,  revised 
and  for  the  most  part  rc-written  ;  with  132 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21,. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy aiul  Chihiiiood.  By  C.iaulks  West, 
M.D.  &c.    Iifth Edition.    8vo.  16*. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Ner- 
vous System    in    Childhood.     Being  the 
Lumleian   Lectures    delivered    before    the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  March  1871 
By  Charles  West,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  o," 


^^,  ,*,*^®,  Surgical   Treatment  of 

Cl.ildrmsD,..eases.    By  T.  Uolmks,  M.A. 
&c    ato  Surgeon  to  the  Il„spitMl  for  Sick 

aid  mW'^r"*'  ^'"''""'  ^'"'  'J  i'J'»t« 
ana  112  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21,, 

Looturos  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Sir  Thomas  \V?r- 
«ON,  Bart.  MI).  Physician-in-Ordinary  „ 
the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  rc- 
vised.     2  vols.  «vo.  price  8(J,.  ^ 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  Sir  Jamks  Paokt,  Bart.  F.K.S.    Tldnl 

i;fd  P?'/'""*  w""n'  '■''■''""■''  hy  the  Author 
and  P  ofessor  W  Tu.nk,.,  M.B.  8vo.  with 
Idl  Woodcuts,  21*. 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Surgery  an.l  Eiuydopaulia  of  TrSl 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  t mc.  By  8.  A.  La.4,  Surgeon  o 
St.  Mary's  IlospUaU'C.  assisle,  by  various 
I^mineiU    Surgeons.      2   vols.    8v'o.    pS 

^Slf^^v"*^     Consumption;     its 

Nature  Varieties,  and  T.eatment :  ^ith  an 
Ana  lysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  ex  m- 
M  f  V  «  r"°T  /•>'  ^-  ^-  "•  VV.LLIA.MS. 
M.D.  Oxon.    Post  8vo.  price  10,.  Gd. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Sur- 

gical.     By  iiExav  Gkay,  FliS    Tvifh 

'        al'out410Woodoutsfrom  Di'ssecttn:,.  sS 

Edition  byT.  IIoi.mks,  M.A.Cantab.  Wi  h 

8VO.T8,      "•"'"""  ''"''""'  ^"^'''''    Koyal 

^S,®  F^^^®  ^  ^ive  in;   or,  Popular 
Illustrationa  of  the  Stnufure'and  Funct  ons 

ofthellmnanBody.  EditedbyT.G.Gi™ 
Jtre2!:T'^""'"^^^^°°"^"'^'    ^*^-- 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgerv  • 

being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  InSs' 
Disease.,  and  Operations.  By  John'S 
EiucHs..^-,  Senior  Surgeon  to  U„iversU; 
Co  lege  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of 
Cim  eal    Surgery  in    Universitv  College, 

reS"'  t  ^7  ^'""°"'  '^«"'^''""=  Si^th 
revised  and  enlarged;  with  712  Woodcuts 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  32s. 

^^rff^"^-"^  Spgery,  Theoretical 

A  1  '';"'^'  '"  '^"^''"''^'^•^  ^y  Various 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A  &c 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St." 
George  3  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  Second  Edit  on! 
thoronglily  revised,  with  numerous  lUus- 
trations.    5  vols.  8vo.  £5  6,. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 

the  Liver,  JftuniUce,  and  Abdominal  Dropsy. 
By  C.  Ml'RCHISOX,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Post  8vo.  with  25 
Woodcuts,  10».  6rf. 

Todd  and  Bowman's  Physio- 
logical Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  IL  8vo. 
price  25». 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  P.vrts  I. 
and  IL  price  7s.  Gd.  each. 

Outlines    of   Physiology,   Human 

and  Comparative.  By  John  Marshall, 
F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
Ho.-pital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  122 
Woodcuts,  32,'!. 


Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  larger  work, 
and  ihroughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.    8vo.  36s. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  and 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Prnctitioncrs  and  Students. 
Edited  byProftssor  Bentley,  F.L.S.  &f. 
and  by  Dr.  RKDwoni),  F.C.S.  &c.  With 
125  Woodcut  Illustrations.    8vo.  price  25j. 

The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics.  By  Alfred  Batiino 
GARUOn,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Phys<ii.i:m  to 
King's  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition, 
Sixth  Impression,  brought  up  to  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  Gd. 


The  Fine  AH9,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


Grotesque    Animals,    invented, 

described,  and  portrayed  by  E.  W,  Cooke, 
R.A.  F.R.S.  in  Twenty-Four  Plates,  with 
i'llucidatory  Comments.  Royal  4to.  price 
21s. 
In  Fairyland  ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  By  Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allingiiasl  With  Sixteen 
Plat&s,  containing  Thirty-six  Designs 
printed  in  Colours.    Folio,  Sis.  6^. 

Albert    Durer,     his    Life    and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William 
B.  Scott.  With  Six  Etchings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  16s. 

Half-Hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  50  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  8s.  Gd. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England : 

the  Hymns  Translated  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth  ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Bennett  and  Orro  Goldschmidt, 
Fop.  -4to.  12».  6rf. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Master?, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to. 
G3s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5s.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  selected  by  Richard 
PiQOT.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  De.signs  by  John  Leighton, 
F.S.A.    Quarto,  42«. 


Cats  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations:  comprising  121  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  bj'  R.  Pigot. 
Imperial  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    % 

Mrs.  Jasieson.    G  vols,  square  crown  8vu. 
price  £5  15s.  Gd.  as  follows : — 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
New  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.      2  vols,  price  31s.  Gd. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Nuw 
Edition,  with  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  price  21s, 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  New  Edition, 
with  27  Etchings  and  1G5  Woodcuts.  1 
vol.  price  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  His 
Types  and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake.  Revised  Edition,  with  13 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
price  42s. 

Lyra  Germanics,  the  Christian  Year. 
Translated  by  Catherine  Wixkwouth, 
with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.    Quarto,  21s. 

Lyra  Germanica.  the  Christian  Lift. 
Translate<l  by  Catherink  Wink  worth; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 
Quarto,  21«. 


ria  Medica 
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The  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  <^c. 
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Gwilt's  EnoyclopsBdia  of  Archi- 

tectm-e,  with  above  1,000  Wootlcuts.  Fifth 
MitioB,  with  Altcrntions  and  considerable 
Additions,  by  Wyatt  PAI•^^•oRTH.  8vo 
price  52».Grf. 

A  Manual  of  Architectiire :  being 

a  Concige  History  «nd  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture, 
Ancient,  Media;val,  and  Benaissance  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  and  a  Glossary  of 

\N  1th  150  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  Gd. 

History  of  the  Gothic  Revival; 

an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far  the  taste  for 
Mediairal  Architecture  was  retained  in 
luigland  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
has  been  re-tleveloped  in  the  present.  By 
U  L.  Ea.sti.ake,  Architect.  With  48 
Illustrations  (36  fidl  size  of  page).  Im- 
perial 8vo.  price  31s.  Gd. 

Hints  on    Household  Taste    in 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  otlicr  Detail. 
By  Charles  L.  Eastlakk,  Architect.' 
>ew  Edition,  with  about  90  lUa-trations 
square  crown  8vo.  18*. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental.  Bv  W  IIksry 
NouTirwiT.  With  about  240  Illustrations 
on  btcel  and  Wood.    8^•o.  18s. 

Perspective;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing 
what  one  Sees.  Explained  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  Ry 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Collins,  K.E.  F.K.A.S.  With 
37  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Principles  of  Mechanism,  designed 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  for  Engineering  Students  generally 
By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  Jacksonian 
l^rofessor  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition  ;  with  374  Woodcuts.    8vo.  184-. 

Handbook    of    Practical    Tele- 

gr^ihy.  By  1{.  S.  CuLi.Kv,  Momb.  Inst. 
C.E.  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Po«t-Office.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates. 
8vo.  price  14s. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts.  Manu- 

factwcss   aJid   Mines.    Sixth   Edition,   re- 
wnfcten  and  greatly  enlarged   by  ItonERT 
HnxT,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Con- 
tnbutors.     Witk  2,000  Woodcuts.    3  vols 
medium  8vo.    £4  Ms.  6d. 

EncyclopsBdia  of  CivU  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical 
By  E.  CnESY,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo,  42». 


Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

m  .t«  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills 
Steam  Vav.gatio,^  Railways,  and  AgrknU 
ture.    By  John  Eournk,  C.E.    New  Edi 
tion,  with  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo  Gs" 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

]  y  John  Bourne,  C.E.  forming  a  Key  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine 
With  67  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  pf 

Recent    Improvements    in    the 

Steam-Lngine.  By  John  Boi-rn:-  CE 
^ew  Edition,  including  many  New  F^' 
ample.,  with  121  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8yo.  6s 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine 

m  Its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills', 
Steam   xNavigation,   Raihv-ay.^,    and   Agri- 
c«   ure.   ByJ  BorRNE,C.E.  NewEditLi; 
•th  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts 
4  to.  42». 

A  Treatise  on  tho  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War 

vith  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.    Quarto 
price  63s.  wuarco, 

Boui-no's  Examples  of  Modern 

Steam,  Air,^  and  Gas  Engines  of  the  mos" 
Approved  lypes,  as  employed  forPuniping! 

fo  Driving  Machinery,  for  Locomotion 
ai.d  for  Agriculture,   minutely  and  prac- 

.cally  described.  In  course  of  publication, 
to  be  completed  in  T,venty-f„ur  Parts,  pric^ 
2«.  Gd  each,  forming  One  Volume,  with 
about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

Treatise  on  MiUs  and  Millwork. 

iiy  f'li-  H.  I'AiRiuiRN,  Bart.  F.Ii.S.  New 
Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts 
-5  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Useful  Information  for  Engineers,  Bv 
the  same  Author.  First,  Skconk  and 
1  URD  Series,  with  many  Plates  and 
^\  oodcuts.    3  vols,  crown  8 vo.  10s.  Gd.  each 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  1  uildhig  Purposes.     By  the  So 

fi?  Wn.  fTV'"''''"' '''''''  '^  I'lates  and 
lib  Woodcuts.    8vo.  IGs. 

Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of 
Experimental  Researches.   BvSirW  Vun 
HAiRN,  Bart  F^R.S.     With  "  4  Plat;ea 'and 
loO  VV  oodcuts,  8vo.  18s. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses  Computed 

by  means  of  Din-jivuns ;  with  20  E.^uiiples 
drawn  to  Scale.    By  F.  A.  Ranken,  M.A 
C.E   Lecturer  at  tlie  Hartley  In.nitution, 
Southampton.    With  35  Diagrams.   Square 
crown  8vo.  j licu  6»,  Gd. 
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NEW  WORKS  runi.tSHED  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Mitchell's  Manual  of  Practical 

Aaanying.  TliirJ  Edition  for  the  most  part 
ro-writlen,  witli  all  the  recent  Discoverios 
incorporated.  By  W.  Cuookes,  F.R.S. 
With  188  WoodcutH.    8vo.  28it. 

The  Art  of  Perfumery ;  the  History 

and  Theory  of  Odour.?,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr. 
PiESSK,  F.C.3.  Third  Edition,  with  53 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Bayldou's  Art  of  Valtdng  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Alichaelmas  and 
Ladj'-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  Morton.    8vo.  lOi-.  Gd. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Beet- 
Root  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
William  Ciiookks,  F.R.S.  With  11  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  8*.  Gd. 


Practical  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  Clerman  Edition  of 
I'rofiissor  KliUL's  Metallurgy  by  W. 
CitooKES,  F.R.S.  &c.  and  E.  Riiimio, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  G25  Wood- 
cuts, price  £4  19.v. 

Loudon's  Encyclopeedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,1U0  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Loudon's  EnoyolopcBdia  of  Gardening . 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  AiHjoriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


The  Outlines  of  the  Christian 

Ministry  Delineated,  and  brougiit  to  tiie 
Test  of  Reason,  Holy  Scripture,  History, 
and  ILxperiencc,  with  a  view  to  the  Rccon- 
ciliatiim  of  I^xisting  Dillerences  concerning 
it,  especially  between  Presbj'terians  and 
Episcopalians.  By  CnRisToniEU  Words- 
■\voRTii,  D.C.L.  &c.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Fellow  of  Winchester  College.  Crown 
8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

Christian  Counsels,  selected  froxsx 

the  Devotional  Works',  of  Fi'^nelon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
James.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Ecclesiastical  Reform.  Nino  Essays 
by  various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
OiiiJY  Siiii'LEY,  M.A.    Crown  8vo. 

'[Nearli/  ready. 

Authority  and  Conscience ;  a  Free 

Debate  on  tlie  Tendency  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of 
Faith.  Edited  by  Conway  Morel.  Post 
Bvo.  7s.  Gd. 

Beasons  of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 
Christian  Argument  Developed  and  Ex- 
plained. Hy  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 

J[  8vo.  Gs. 

Christ  the  Consoler;  a  Book  of  Com- 
fort fir  the  Sick.  Witli  a  Preface  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Small  Svo.  t;s. 

The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. By  Thomas  f  L.  Vogan,  D.D. 
Canon'and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and 
Rural  Dean.    Svo.  18s. 


The  Student's  Compendium  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  being  Xotes 
Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  II. 
Allden  Nasii.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  Gd. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament, 

tlieir  Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. By  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Girdle- 
STOXE,  M.A.    8v'o.  price  15s. 

Fundamentals;  or,  Bases  of  Belief 
concerning  Man  and  God  :  a  Handbook  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Pliilosopliy. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theology 

of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Kov. 
T.  P.  BouLTBEE,  LL.D.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Christian    Sacerdotalism,    viewed 

from  a  Laj-man's  standpoint  or  tried  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers ; 
with  a  short  Slcetch  of  the  State  of  flie 
Clnirch  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  beginning  of  tlic  Si.v- 
teenth  Century.  By  John  Jardixk,  M.A. 
LL.D.    Svo.  8s.  Gd. 

Prayers  for  the  Family  and  for 

Private  Use,  selected  from  tlie  Collection 
of  the  late  Baron  Bunskn,  and  Trans- 
lated by  Catherine  Winkwoktii.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  3s.  Gd, 

Churches  and  their  Creeds.    By 

the  Rev.  Sir  PiiiLir  Perrino,  Bart,  late 
Scholar  of   Trin.    Coll.    Cambridge,    and 

Uiiivcraity  Modaliist,    Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 


Z!!!Z^^^^^|^-^«^KO^  ^^^  ^^ 


"^Sl^r^S  °^*^°  ^ible;  Evid,.nco 
tn.m  the  Mo«;iic  n„,l  ^thor  RcconU  of 
C^^Uo,,,    tl.  Origin    and    AnU^y 

01  tlio  J.i.g],,h  Aew  'IVstaiuent.     By  C  J 

audHn-T;     f  '"'■"  "'^''"P  "f  Gloucester' 
aiulBnstol.    Post  8vo.  price  5^.  6rf. 

An  Esposition  of  the  39  Articles 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.    By^Sul 
Buo^v^■K,D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Kl^.    CI 
I-dition.    8vo.  16a. 

■^J^^^oyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St  Paul;  with  DisHcrtationfon  the  ShJ, 
and  .Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  J  v  , 
SMmr,F.R.S.     down  8v-o.  Charts'!  loS    ! 

The    Life    and    Epistles  of   St.  j 

Jaul.    By  the  Rev.  W.  .'.    CV,xv„kahk 
M.A.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.   S.  How.sok     I 
D.D.DeanofCh-ster.    Three  Editions  :- 

LinHAUY  EniTiox,  with  all  the  Original 
I  lustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Stetd     ^ 
Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  .Ito.  48s.  | 

iNTKUMEniATE  EniTio.v,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  riates,  and   AA'oodcuts.     2  vols     ' 
square  crown  8vo.  21*.  i 

Student's  Ei>.tiox,  revised  and   con-    i 
(Icnsed,  with  4G  Illustrations  and  Maps.    1 
vol.  crown  8vo.  9».  ' 

^7f4«,^°e  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Uinstian  Religion  deri^•od  from  the  Literal 
Fulhlment  of  Prophecy.  By  Ale.vani„.u 
KEiTir,  p.D.     37th  Edition,  with  nunieroas 

"of,  rr?  "^"''''■'  ^^°-  ^2*-  ^^•'-  "il^o  the 
oOth  EdiUon,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  Plates  G.» 

"^nn  ,^j^*,°T^^'"*,"®^"'^y  °f  ^^^  Wo'rld 

and  of  the  Church,  according  to  Scripture 
By  the  same  Autlior.  Square  8vo.  with  40 
Illustrations,  10«. 

The  History  and  Literature  of 

tlie  Israelites,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment   and    the    Apocrypha.      By  C    De 
Rothschild    and    A. "  De    Rotiisci'iild 
Second  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12*.  Gd. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  C,J. 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel  to  the  i 

Death  of  Moses.    Translated  from  the  Ger-    ! 
man.    Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap- 
pendix,   by  Russet.l  Martineau,  M.A, 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  2-ls.    Vols.  Ill 
and  IV.  edited  by  J.  E.  CARrENTEn,  il.A." 
price  21s. 

England  and  Christendom.     By 

AucHiiisiiop  Manxixo,  D.D.    Post  8vo. 
price  lOi  Gd. 


The  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth  • 

>>«''(?    .he    Third    Edition,    enlarged    and 
continued,  of  .Rome  and  its  Rukr'     By 

^8°ati"8  Loyola  and  the  Earlv 

iCMsed.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  ICs. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  ExegJical 
and  Theological.  By  the  IJpv  is  t .  *'*^"''"'' 
Dl)  rr  M  o  :  ^  „"^ '^'^^^  S.  Da viDsox, 
iJ-L}.  LL.U.    2  vjals.  8vo.  30». 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com. 

nientary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles     By  C  J 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition.  8«.  6</. 
Ephesians.  Fourth  Edition,  8,.  6A 
Pastoral  Epistles.  Fourth  Edition,  lo,.  ea 

Thessalonians.  Third  Edition.  7s.  ed. 
Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  being  the  IlXan 
I'lfth  Edition.    8vo.  12s. 

TheGreek  Testament;  withNotes 

Grammatical  and  Exogetical.  ByfhS 
W.  VV..:nsT,.:H,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W  F 
VViLEi.vso.v,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  4, 

^t? Jft^  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Ho^v 
Scriptures.    Twelfth  Edition  •  wift   1  M    ^ 
!       and  22  Woodcuts.    4  v£  8m  S^  ^^'^^ 

j  The  Treasury  of  Bible   Know- 

I        ledge;   be,ng  a  Dictionary  of  the  BooTs 
Persons  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Sj 
ture.     By    Rev.    J.    Ayhe,   M.A.  ^  S 
Maps,  lo  Plates,  and  numerous  W^oodcuts        ' 
tcp.  8vo.  iiriceGs.  »vooacuts. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J  E  i"ks 
COTT  M.A.  I.  Matthew  and  Murk ;  11.  l^ukg 
and  Jo/.n.     2  vols.  8vo.  price  9s.  each! 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Van.     r         'f*""'  l^-D-I-ord  Bishop  of 
Aatal.    Crown  8 vo.  price  Cs. 

I'AHT  y.  Genesis  Analysed  and  Separated 
and  lie  Ages  of  its  Writers  determined' 
fvo.  JKj. 

^m  T^?r'^^"°''  °^  Christendom. 

By  r.  W.  Ar.r.M-«.     Part.s  I.  and  II   8vo 
price  I2».  each.  "lii.  s^o. 
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Four  Discourses  of  Chrysostom, 

chiefly'  on  the  pnrable  of  the  Rich  Man  nnd 
Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  Allkx,  B.A. 
CroAvii  8vo.  OS.  Gd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  By  Elizairetii 

M.  Sewki.i,,  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.' 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s, 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Eoligion.  By  the 
same  Author.    Fcp.  Sx.  Od. 

Self-examination  before  Conflrroation. 
By  tlie  same  Autiior.    32nio.  1».  Gd. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for  Young 
Persons.  Hy  the  same  Autlior.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 

Confirmiition  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  4.'*. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Ijent,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jkukmy 
Taylok.    By  tlie  same  Author.     Fcp.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 

the  Devotions  chielly  from  the  works  of 
Jeuejiy  Taylor.    By  the  same.    32mo.  3s. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

WorUa ;  with  Life  by  Bishop  UEnKit, 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P 
EnKN.     10  vols.  £5.  5*. 

*  Spiritual  Songs '  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidnj's  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  SIoN-SKM.,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Eghnm 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  4s.  Gd. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  saino  Author. 
Third  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

His  Presence  not  his  Memory,  is.".';. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  his  Sox. 
Sixth  Edition.    KJmo.  Is. 

Lyra  Qermanica,  translated  from  the 
German  bj'  Miss  C.  WixKWOitTii.  First 
Skkik.s,  the  Christian  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Churcii ; 
Skcond  Skuiks,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp. 
8vo.  piice  3s.  Gd.  each  Seiiies. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life;  Discourses.  By  Jasies  Maktln'eau. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 


Travels^ 
Six  Months  in  California.  ]'»y  J.  G. 

Playeu-1'"i!OWI).    Post  8vo.  price  Gs. 

Tho  Japanese  in   America.    By 

CiiAiii.KS  ,Laxjiax,  AuK'iiean  t^ccivtary, 
Japanese  IjCgation,  ^N'^ashington,  U.S.A. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

My  Wife  and  I  in  Queensland; 

Eight  Years'  E.xpericnce  in  tlie  Colony, 
with  some  account  of  Polvncsian  Labour. 
By  CiiAULKS  II.  Eden-.  With  Map  and 
Frontispiece.    Crown  bvo.  price  !)s. 

Life  in  India ,  a  Scries  of  Sketches 
i-hcwing  something  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the 
Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among 
whom  he  lives.  By  I'Idwaiu)  Buaddo.v. 
Post  8vo.  price  9s. 

How  to  See  Norway.    By  Captain 

J.  R.  CA.MrisEEE.  With  Map  and  6  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  hs. 

Pau  and  the  Pyrenees.    By  Count 

Hexuy  Rl'ssei.i.,  Member  of  the  Alpine 
Club.    With  2  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  os. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

Py  John  Tvsdali.,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.  Second 
Edition,  with  Seven  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whym- 
per.     Crown  8vii.  ])rice  12s.  Gd. 

Westward  by  Bail ;  the  New  Eonte 

to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rae.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  with  Map,  price  10*.  Gd. 


Voyages.^  (f*c. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  including  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  DocGi.AS  W.  FitESiiFiEi.D.  Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.,  18s. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.    By 

JosiAii  GiMiKKT,  one  of  tho  Authors  of  the 
'  Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Fac- 
simile, and  10  Illustrations.  Imp.Svo. 31s.  Gd. 

The  Playground  of  Europe.    By 

Le.si.ie  Stei'iien,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  on  Wood 
by  E.  ^Vllynlper.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites; 

with  more  than  300  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  15y  the  Author  of '  How  we  Spent 
the  Summer.'    Oblong  4to.  price  15s. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  TjTol,  Carinthia,  Carniula, 
and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
CiiUKC'iiiLL,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

I   How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  'Zigzag  in  Switzerland,  and 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpixk 
Club.  Tliird  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4to.  with  about  300  Illustrations,  ISs. 
Pictures  in  Tyrol  and  Elsewhere. 
From  a  Family  Sketch-Book.  Hy  tlio 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  4to.  with 
many  lUiutrations,  21». 


.VEW  WORKS  PUBLisiiKD 


I  Christian 


Beaten  Tracks;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  m  Italy.  By  the  Author  of  '  JIow 
we  spent  the  Summer;  With  42  Plates  of 
sketches.  8vo.  10*. 

18C?     ,«p'r''  ^;"'"  ""  "^'"'•'1  Survey  in 
extra  stout  drawing   paper   28in^  x' Hin 

History    of    Discovery    in    our 

Australasian  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasman^ 
and  New  Zeahmd,  from  the  Earliest  Date  ^' 
the  Pr^ent  Day.  By  Wilua.-vi  Howitt! 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  20«. 

Visits    to    Remarkable    PlacsH- 

Old  Halls  Battle-Fields,  and  Seen  s  ?£ 
^ative  of  striking  Pas.sa:rcs  in  Engl^h 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Aufhor. 
^  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25». 


DY  LOXGMAXS  AND  CO. 

^^^f  ^  *^®  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Jlountainecrs.     By    C»u,,.    i". 
Second  Edition.  With  ^lap'sira^^//;-: 
"Jx.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  Ga. 

Po.t8vi\  -H  ^r"''"'  "^  "'«  ^'Pi"<=  Club, 
ioot  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations 

J^arts  of  the  A/p,„e  Guide  may  be  had  with 
th.  I™..cno.v  prefixed,  pfice  1.  i^t  a 

^%  .?.^.^.  I£ifL°^v^7^,^• 

BewiekandWilliarnl'^ediumCll^^ 


Yarndale;  a  Story  of  Lancashire  Life 
hy  a  Lancashire  Man.  3  vols,  post  8vo 
price  21»,  ' 

The  Burgomaster's    PamJly;  or, 

Weal  and  Woe  in  a  Little  World,  b; 
CumsT^E  MUllku.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Sir  J.  G.  SirAwL.a-KvnE,  K.C.B. 
a.K.b.    Crown  8vo.  price  Ga-. 

Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 

-Ages.  By  the  l!ev.  Gkouge  W.  Cox,  M.A 
Author  of  'The  Mythology  of  ihe  Aryan 
^atlons  &c.  and  Eu.stace  Hixto.x  Juxes 
Crown  8vo.  10«.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands  •  a 

Sequel  to  '  Popular  Komances  of  the  Middle 
cf V  ^/,i^'=«««i'  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  O.xford  ;  and 
Eustace  Hintox  Jone.s.  Crown  8yo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

Hartland  Forest;  a  Legend  of  North 

.vu.?"",r°^  ^^'■'-  ^"''^'  ^^"'hor  of  'The 
White  Hoods,"  Life  of  Stothard,'  &c.  Post 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  is.  Gd. 

IToveTs  and  Tales.     By    iie  Right 

Hon.  Benjamin  Disuaem,  M.P.  Cabinet 
Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown 
8vo.  price  6».  each,  as  follows  :— 

LoTiiAiK,  Gs.  I  Venetia,  G.,. 

CoNiNGSBY,  6,.  j  Aluoy,  Ixion,  &C.  6*. 

rMni^'-  ^  Y«^'^°  Duke  &c.  6s. 

Taxceed,  6s.  !  Vivian  Gkey  Gs. 

CoNTARiNi  Fleming,  Ac.  6*. 

Henrietta  Temple,  Gs. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


stories  and  Tales.  By  e.  m.  s,.:well 

Compri,ng  A.,  Herbert;  Gertrude -^t^o 
n  'J^""^""-  ■'  th«  Krperie„ce  of  Life- 
C/eveHall-Irors;  Katharine Ashlnn;  Ma,'. 

Ursula.  The  Icn.Works  complete  in  Ei  dit 
Volu,„cs  crown  8yo.  bound  in  leather  .Tnd 
contained  m  a  Box,  price  Txvo  Guine.vs. 

Cabinet    Edition,  in  crown  8vo 

Stones  and  Tales  by  Miss  Sewicll  :— 


of 


AMYHEKnEnT,2s.6(/ 
Gektuude,  2s.  Gd. 
Eaul's  Daughter, 
2s.  Gd. 

Experience  of  Life. 
2s.  Gd.  ' 

Cleve  Hall,  2s.  Gd. 
Ivors,  2s.  Gd. 


Katharine  Asiiton. 

2s.  Gd.  -  ' 

Margaret    Perci- 
^•AL,  3s.  Gd. 

Laxeton    Parson- 
age, .3s.  Gd. 
Ursula,  3s.  Gd. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 
Journal  of  a  Home  Life.   Post  Svo.  9s.  C7. 

■Liie.     Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Giant ;  a  Witch's  Story  for  English 
Boys.    Edited  by  Miss  Sewell,  Author  of 
Amy  Herbert,'  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Wonderful  Stories  from  Norway. 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Adapted  and  arranged 
by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
SIX  lUttstrations.    Square  post  Svo.  Gs. 

c 
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The  Modern  Novelist's  Library. 

Each  VV^ork,  in  crown  8vo.  complete  ia  a 

Single  Volume : — 
Melville's    Digby    Gkand,    2s.    boards ; 

2s.  Gd.  I'lotlL 
Gladiatous,  2s.  boards ;  [2».  Gd. 

cloth. 
■ Good  for  NoxniNa,  2s.  boards ; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

IIoLMHY    House,    2s.    boards; 


2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Interpreter,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6rf. 

cloth. 


Kate    Coventry,   2s.  boards ; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Queen's   Maries,  2s.   boards; 


2s.  Gd.  cloth. 


Trollope's    Warden    1»,  Gd.  boards;    2s 
cloth. 

Barchester Towers, 2s. boards: 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Bramley-Moork's    Six    Sisters   of    the 
Valleys,  2s.  boards;  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Becker's  QaJIus ;  or,  Eoman  Scones  of 
the  Time  of  Augustus.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Becker's   Cliaricles :   Illustrative  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greelca,    Post 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  G-reece.  By  the  Eev. 

(5.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll. 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  Gd. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France; 

with  otl'.r  Poems.  By  A.  Lang,  Fellow  of 
Merton  fjaugc,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  5s. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works, 

with  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Addi- 
tions : — 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  3s.  Gd. 

People's  Edition,  square  cr.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Library  Edition,  Po;  trait  &  Vignette,  14s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Hookh,  Tenniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  08  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Moore's   Irish  Melodies,  MacHse's 

Eilition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

Miniature    Edition    of   Moore's   Irish 

Melodies,  with  Maclise's  Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  ivr^ 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay.    IGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

Lord    Ma^aulay's    Lays    of    Ancient 

Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Scharf.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's 

Lajs  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  ScharPs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Im',.  IGmo.  10s.  Gd. 


Southey's    Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Meilium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  Illus- 
trated with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  Vs.  Gd. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Fifteenth 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.    With 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Aitists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalziel 
Brothers.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 
A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Popms, 
By  Jean  Ingelow.  Third  Edition.  Fop. 
price  5s. 

Bowdler's    Family    Shakspeare, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14s.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  YoNGE,  M.A.    8vo.  21s. 

The  Oles  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 

a  Metrical  Translation  into  English,  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
Lytton.  With  Latin  Text.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 
The  iEaQitt  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  A'cise.  By  John  Conington,  M.A. 
Corpuy  "rofessor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxtord.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  9s. 
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LOW.     Fifteenth 


EnoyolopsBdia  of  Rural  Sports  ; 

a  Conipluto  Account,  Historical,  I'ractical 
and  Do«cnptivo,  of  Hunting,',  Sl.ootinff, 
lasunf^  Rannf,s  &c.  By  D.  P.  Br.Ai.NE 
With  above  GOO  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designc 
by  John  Lkiscii).    8vo.  21». 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breakinff,  riseon-shootinff,  &c. 
By  Makksman.    Fcp.  with  Plates,  5.. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  including  uU  lUustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  FnANcis  Francis. 
New  Edition,  wirh  Portrait  and  15  otlier 
1  lates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  15«. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Rsherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
I'lshing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12».  Gd. 

The    Ply- Fisher's    Entomology. 

By  Alfued  lloNAi.na.  With  coloured 
Representation.^  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Plates.    8vo.  Us. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBsoN,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing  and 

Lameness.  By  Josi;pii  Gamoee,  Vf  teri- 
nary  Surgeon,  formerly  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Farriery  in  the 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinbm-gh.  8vo 
with  65  Woodcuts,  15,1, 


Rural  Sports  cfr. 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Trontis, 

on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curativ. 

Ircafmpnf    nf    ^^,r.    t\: »    ., 


ISO 

rr,^  t        ■/"""■•','  '  ■v'""i"Hy,  and  L-urativo 

Treatrncn    of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 

^cat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.    Sevonlh  Edition 

revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.    8vo 

with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  ]8,«. 

Youatt  on  the  Horse.    Revised  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.    8vo 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 
rouatt  on  the  Dog.    (By  the  same  Author.) 
«v  0.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  Cs. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Stonehknge.  With  73  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition,  revised.  Square 
crowr  8vo.  price  7s.  M. 
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